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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1960 
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MAURICE H. LANMAN, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL (FISCAL 
MATTERS), OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 

M. W. KANDLE, OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE BRANCH, OFFICE 
OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 

MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET, OFFICE 
OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF 
BUDGET AND REPORTS, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

BRIG. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, OFFICE OF 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FM) 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We will begin today on the appropriations for the operation and 
maintenance of the armed services. 

Following a study by our staff I advised Mr. McNeil, who is our 
chief witness for today, that there were certain questions which we 
would like him or others to discuss with the committee today or 
during this hearing. We went into considerable detail as to the 
areas in which we were principally interested. 

Mr. Secretary, I am sure you have had these questions and problems 
in mind in the preparation of your remarks for today. 

I am sure that many other questions will arise as we give consider- 
ation to the huge sums requested by the services for the operations and 
maintenance of our defense program. 

What is your thought, Mr. Secretary, as to how you should pro- 
ceed with your statement today ? 

Mr. McNem. Mr. Chairman, first as to the questions you submitted, 
they were very helpful to us in preparing a statement which may 
serve to focus attention on the operation and maintenance group of 
appropriations. 

In this prepared statement we have dealt with a number of the 
areas covered by your questions—not all, because several of the ques- 
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tions did not seem to lend themselves to inclusion in a prepared state- 
ment. 

If it would please the committee we would propose to present our 
statement, which will take about a half hour, and then we will attempt 
to answer any questions that were in the original list which you may 
think we did not cover adequately, as well as as try to ansver any 
other questions which may come to mind. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(COMPTROLLER ) 


Mr. McNetu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to appear here again, and to discuss with you title IL: “Op- 
eration and Maintenance” appropriations. This title, while re- 
taining separate appropriations for organizational components of the 
Department of Defense, clearly identifies the functional aspect of this 
group of accounts. 

In my last appearance before this committee a question was asked— 
What is the effect of the changes in the budget format on the authority 
of the Secretary of Defense over the appropriations for the military 
departments? Our answer was that “these changes do not give the 
Secretary of Defense any greater or lesser authority over the utiliza- 
tion of appropriations for military functions administered by the De- 
partment of Defense than he now has.” That answer is correct. 

However, the rearrangement of appropriations by functional group- 
ings and the decision of your committee to hold a series of hearings on 
each title is having the effect of focusing attention on common prob- 
lems of the services in each functional area. This will be particularly 
true in the operation and maintenance area, where, for the first time 
your committee has requested an opening statement from the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense as a prelude to the detailed examination 
of each of the appropriations with the military departments. This 
practice will intensify the consideration, and could facilitate resolu- 
tion, of common problems in this area—which takes about 25 percent 
of the defense budget. 

May I briefly review the several recommended changes, previously 
discussed with you, as they apply to title IT. 

First, the 10 “Navy operation and maintenance” appropriations 
would be consolidated into a single new appropriation. This change 
would place the Navy on the same basis—and give the Navy the same 
flexibility—that the Army and Air Force have had for the past 
several years. 

Second, estimates of the operation and maintenance costs in support 
of test and evaluation have been identified and transferred to the more 
comprehensive appropriations for research, development, test, and 
evaluation—similar to the transactions involving procurement 
accounts. 

Third, as a logical result of the functional approach, separate re- 
quests for “Operation and maintenance” appropriations for the Army 
and Air National Guard are presented. 

Fourth, inasmuch as the Office of Public Affairs is an integral part 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the separate account for this 
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Office is merged with the estimate for “Salaries and expenses, Secre- 
tary of Defense.” 

With these changes, title II represents, I believe, a more concise 
functional grouping of these estimates, more clearly defined and 
easier to compare than in prior years. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE $10.5 BILLION REQUEST 


The development of the operation and maintenance requests fol- 
lowed the same pattern—basic and “add on” programs—that I dis- 
cussed with you in respect to the total budget. The services and 
components of the Office of the Secretary of Defense submitted a basic 
request which in aggregate amounted to $10.8 billion in new obliga- 
tional authority. In addition, the Army and Navy submissions in- 
cluded $238 million as part of an “add on” or augmentation package. 

Thus, the initial request, both basic and “add on” programs, totaled 
approximately $11 billion in new obligational authority. Expendi- 
ture estimates related to both the basic and “add on” programs 
amounted to $10.9 billion. As was the case in other types of appro- 
priations, the basic budgets included some programs of lower priority 
than those included in the “add on” or augmentation requests. 
Accordingly, it became a practical matter, as we discussed with respect 
to the total budget, to consider the $11 billion request as a whole 
instead of dealing with the basic $10.8 billion and the “add on” $238 
million separately. 

Again following the pattern of the overall budget, the operation 
and maintenance requests were the subject of detailed presentations 
and line item reviews. Efforts were made to balance and relate 
various elements of the operation and maintenance requests to ap- 
proved force and readiness levels. These efforts resulted in an esti- 
mate of $10,580 million which, after adjustment for $68 million trans- 
ferred to the more comprehensive “Research, development, test, and 
evaluation” appropriation, represents the $10,511 million request now 
before you. 

At this point may I say that there was, this year, a noticeable im- 
provement in the quality of the justification material submitted in 
support of the services’ requests. I feel quite sure that you will 
note this improvement during the course of your hearings. The 
difficult and time-consuming work necessary to balance this request 
with the overall plans and objectives was carried out with a spirit of 
cooperation inaollae of special mention. 

The foregoing process resulted in a net adjustment to the original 
NOA requests—basic and “add on” programs—of $440 million or 4 
percent. However, the $10.5 billion is an increase of $206 million 
over the enacted and pending supplemental request for new obliga- 
tional authority for fiscal year 1959, and almost $300 million more 
than was available during fiscal year 1958. 

Attachment A to this statement is a table showing, for the opera- 
tion and maintenance area, obligations and expenditures, by service 
and by appropriation, for fiscal year 1958, fiscal year 1959 estimated, 
actual obligations and expenditures for fiscal year 1959 through the 
month of January and the fiscal year 1960 estimates. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE APPROPRIATIONS’ COVERAGE 


The $10.5 billion requested for operation and maintenance divides 
very broadly into about $4.4 billion for civilian personnel pay, in- 
cluding those employed in overhaul and repair operations; and about 
$6.1 billion for all other purposes. Of the $6.1 billion, $2.6 billion is 
to pay for services under contract, including utilities, and about $700 
milion is for the transportation ‘of things | and for temporary duty 
travel; and the remaining $2.8 billion is for the procurement of con- 
sumption-type supplies and materiel, including over $900 million for 
petroleum products. 

Attachment B to this statement is a tabulation, by service, by a 
propriation, of the civilian employment from 1958 to 1960. Attadkss 
ment C to this statement is a tabulation of operation and maintenance 
obligations by Service, by appropriation, 1958-60, indicating the 
amounts for personal services and the balance available for all other 
purposes. 

The numbers of military personnel—their planned utilization and 
deployment; the numbers and types of units to be maintained; the 
levels of operation; the kinds of equipment; and the requirement for 
supporting posts, camps, stations, and logistic facilities are key ele- 
ments in determining operation and maintenance costs. While the 
Department of Defense fiscal year 1960 budget highlights contain de- 

tailed data reflecting these force and readiness e lements, attachment D 
provides an unc lassified summary. 

Witnesses who follow will discuss in some detail the many key 
factors which result in operation and maintenance costs. However, I 
should like to review with you some of the particularly significant 
areas, 

Five appropriation within title II: “Operation and Maintenance, 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Army National Guard, and Air Force Na- 
tional Guard”—account for $10.4 billion, or approximately 99.2 per- 
cent of the total NOA request for fiscal year 1960. Although some 
of the key indicators related to those appropriations—mnilitary man- 
years, numbers of active aircraft and flying hours; numbers of active 
ships and steaming hours, and numbers of troop and logistical facilities 
decline from 1958 through 1960, higher fuel consumption rates in the 
case of aircraft and ships, and generally higher unit costs tend to keep 
the total cost high. At the same time, many other programs continue 
to expand and increase in cost. 


FLYING HOUR PROGRAMS 


The flying hour programs of both the Air Force and Navy are de- 
creasing, as do their respective aircraft inventories. The Air Force 
active inventory of 22,578 in 1958 will decline to 19,982 (operating air- 
craft, 18,500) by end 1960. The Air Force flying hour program dur- 
ing the same period declines about 840,000 hours—from 7,732,000 to 
6,894,000. Similarly, the Navy active aircraft inventory of 10,533 in 
1958 declines to 9,117 (operating aircraft, 7,200). The decline in 
Navy flying hours during the same period amounts to about 700,000 
hours—from 3,970,000 to 3,259,000. 

The “mix” of aircraft—jet and conventional—continues to shift 
more heavily in favor of the jets. Air Force jets increase from 62 
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ercent of the inventory in 1958 to 65 percent in 1960. Navy nets 
increase percentagewise from 42 to 47 percent. 

Army aircraft “inventory is increasing from 5,027 in 1958 to 5,363 
in 1960 with a higher concentration of helicopters. The Army flying 
hour program increased during the period 543,000 hours—from 

1,383,000 to a planned figure of 1 :926,000, the bulk of course bein 
low-cost hours. Fuel for the flying hour program is carefully onboel 
out on the basis of the latest fuel costs, utilization rates of aircraft, 
and fuel consumption rates. The total fuel costs are estimated at 
$537.2 million for Air Force, $219 million for Navy and $14.2 million 
for Army—a total of about $770 million for 1960. 


CCST OF FUEL FOR AIRCRAFT AND SHIPS, 1956-60 


Mr. Manon. In respect to the statement you have made with respect 
to the cost of fuel, will you insert in the record the total cost for each 
year over the latest: 5- -year period. 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


Costs of fuel for aircraft and ships funded in title II, operation and maintenance 


[Millions of dollars] 





1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
UT MING Soiceinide wgicatsnnancnipanaeagh ews aaniaa $709. 6 $737.4 $787.7 7 98. 7 $825. 7 
2. Fuel for ships ? beeen aie 93.3 116.5 127.3 106. 3 111.5 


RAD as oe ON oe 802. 9 | 853.9 | 915.0 | 905. 0 | 937.2 


1 Excludes industrially funded MATS operations. Includes aircraft service test fuels. 
? Excludes industrially funded MATS operations. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT OVERHAUL 


Mr. McNett. In 1960, the Air Force estimates a combined total— 
“in house” and contract aircraft and related equipment overhaul pro- 
gram—of about $725 million, $27 million less than the 1959 prograro 
The Navy plan for 1960 amounts to a total of ee $235 


million, or about the same level as planned for 1959. The 1960 plans 
of both services exceed the 1958 levels—Air Font by approximately 
$64 million and Navy by about $17 million. ° 


As in the flying-hour program, recognition should be given to the 
differences in unit costs that account for some of the dollar increases 
in the face of declines in other program indicators. For example, to 
overhaul the J—79 engine for the B—58 is estimated at a unit cost of 
$28,726 as compared to the J-47 engine in use on B-47 aircraft, which 
now costs about $4,421 to overhaul. 

We are submitting, in response to a request from this committee, 
a detailed statement. on the division of this work between contract and 
“in house” facilities for overhaul and maintenance of aircraft and 
— equipment. For 1960 this report will show about 46 percent 

r $318 million of the Air Force, and about 15 percent or $ $35 million 
of the Navy’s depot level work—funded in the “Operation and main- 
tenance” accounts—to be performed by outside contract. There is 
some unutilized “in house” overhaul capacity. One major Navy fa- 
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cility is being closed as a result. There is also plenty of capacity 
in and competition from commercial sources. While it is difficult 
precisely to evaluate costs of “in house” versus contract work, the “in 
house” work involves lesser out-of-pocket. costs—particularly if the 
Government facility is operated at an efficient level. I believe “in 
house” facilities of this type should be operated with reasonable work- 
loads or be closed. 


STEAMING-HOUR PROGRAM 


The Navy planned force level for fiscal year 1960 is 864 active 
ships—the same as at end fiscal year 1959 and a decrease from the 
890 during fiscal year 1958. The steaming-hour program, which is 
closely related to active ship strength, similarly indicates a decline— 
2.3 million hours in 1958, 2.268 million hours in 1959, and 2.177 hours 
for 1960. 

The costs of fuel, water, and utility services associated with ship 
strength and steaming-hour programs for 1960 are estimated at ap- 
proximately $120 million. This is a reduction of $14 million over the 
actual experience of 1958, but an increase of $6.6 million over current 
estimates for 1959. 

While included in total fuel costs, it now is necessary to recognize 
the costs of nuclear propulsion in the steaming-hour programs. In 
1958 the costs for reprocessing reactor fuel elements amounted to $5.7 
million or 4.3 percent of the total fuel costs. For 1960 these costs 
are estimated at $19.2 million or 16 percent of total fuel costs and an 
increase of $13 million over the fiscal year 1959 estimate. 


SHIP OVERHAUL 


The scheduled numbers of ship overhauls in 1960 will total 372. 
The scheduled repair element of the ship-overhaul program is esti- 
mated at $215.4 million for the year—approximately $40 million more 
than the estimate for fiscal year 1959. However, nonscheduled repairs 
in 1960 are estimated to require approximately $9 million less than 
planned for 1959. 

The increase in the average age of combatant ships of the Navy, 
and a generally higher level of operations required of the fleet in recent 
years has resulted in greatly increased wear and tear on ships and 
their equipment. 

In recognition of this situation, the 1960 budget contains the first 
increment of a special maintenance program involving substantial 
modernization of a selected group of combatant ships. For this 
particular purpose in 1960 the “Operation and maintenance” appro- 
priation contains $63.2 million for 26 ships. 

This is separate from the major and more complete rehabilitation 
and modernization of eight ships in 1960 at a cost of $45.8 million 
and $46.5 million for procurement of equipment toward the 1961 
increment of this program in the “shipbuilding and conversion” appro- 
priation. The result of both these programs will be to extend the life 
of these combatant ships considerably, as well as to increase the readi- 
ness of the fleet. 

Unit costs of ship overhaul has increased substantially due to the 
complexity of the gear, as well as to labor rates. For example, new 
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sonar devices cost $177,000 to install as compared to $65,000 for the 
installation of former equipment. 
a 
FACILITIES 


The total of major actual facilities in the Department of Defense 
will number 815 by June 30, 1960—a net reduction of 25 from the 
inventory of June 30, 1958. The operation and maintenance costs of 
the majority of these facilities are funded through these appropria- 
tions. The changes anticipated during fiscal year 1959 are: A reduc- 
tion of 11 in Army, 16 in Navy, and 5 in Air Force. During fiscal 
year 1960 the Navy plans to add one major facility, the Air Force 
plans to add six, and no further major changes are planned in the 
Army inventory. 

The committee has been provided with a list of the planned 1958- 
59 changes and the estimated savings incident thereto. With re- 
gard to that list, I know that you recognize the difficulties involved 
in the closing of facilities and the fact that the year in which they 
are closed—because of the costs of deactivation, transfer of activi- 
ties, securing the property, etc.—is often more expensive than in a 
normal operating year. 


MAJOR INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, will you insert at this point in the 
record a statement indicating rather clearly what is involved when 
you refer to 815 major installations. 

Mr. McNem.. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


The 815 major installations referred to are defined as facilities designated by 
the Army as “posts,” “camps,” and “stations”; Navy activities with at least a 
$1 million plant account and strength of 100 personnel; and Air Force bases with 
a primary mission. 

The following table gives the picture of the number of major installations as 
of June 30 for each of 3 years, by service: 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 


1958 
NE ke sand oR ere aio es Sb i ee oe 229 218 218 
I cc crass x tun tina ssw 0 Warps pwn ioeaig MU hin de ee 331 315 316 
RPO | occ nc cc cabas dcdocksddassdweletvhitek dda badbboces 280 275 281 
PM i 4. ostis hace Bris waiocins Kee eas nals Aaeenieate pam teks aed 840 808 815 


The budget highlights for fiscal year 1960, on pages 53-54, 87-90, and 125-128 
contain the detailed information which is classified on the complete inventory 
of facilities. 

TRAINING 


Mr. McNetu. The formal training programs of the services are 
estimated at about $620 million for 1960—a decrease of about $20 mil- 
lion as compared to 1958 and about the same level of funding as 
estimated for fiscal year 1959. In general, recruit training and first 
level technical training is related to the input of new military per- 
sonnel. Technical training requirements of each of the services in- 
dicate a trend toward the missile and electronics fields related to new 
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equipment and weapons requirements and a measure of decrease in 
conventional and phasing out requirements. The retraining pro- 
grams wherein prior service pergonnel are being given cross training 
in new technical areas are, of course, increasing the training loads at 
some of the technical schools. 


MEDICAL PROGRAMS 


The “Operation and maintenance” appropriations for 1960 contain 
approximately $403 million for the Department of Defense medical 
programs or about 3.8 percent of the total operation and maintenance 
request. You will note that the $403 million is about the same level 
of funding experienced in 1958 and estimated for 1959—including 
the pending supplemental request. This 1960 request covers medical 
care for an average daily patient level of approximately 85,500, the 
operation and maintenance of 281 hospitals and $12.2 million for 
medical education and training. All of the foregoing are at relatively 
the same levels as the 1958-59 experience. 

It would be reasonable to expect that as the military population 
decreases, patient loads and consequently the costs of the medical 
program would show some decrease. However, despite the decrease in 
average military strength of approximately 150,000 in the period 
1958-60, the dependent population is expected to increase from ap- 
proximately 3,309,000 to 3,482,000—a more than 5 percent increase. 
As a result an increase in the dependent patient load may be expected. 

Your committee has urged fuller utilization of military medical fa- 
cilities by restricting access to civilian facilities. This has been ac- 
complished and regulations have been amended to require the fuller 
use of military facilities and also to limit the kinds of elective treat- 
ment dependents could have in civilian facilities. Although the total 
dependent patient daily load is anticipated to increase during the 
1958-60 period from approximately 12,500 to 13,500, the distribution 
of those patients between military and civilian facilities is expected 
to change. We anticipate that, whereas in 1958 approximately 48.6 
percent of the civilian dependent patients received care in military 
hospitals, in 1960 this percentage will increase to approximately 56.3 
percent with a related decrease in civilian facilities. 

As long as the dependent population continues to increase along 
with the costs of treatment in civilian facilities, however, the costs of 
this program as authorized by law will continue to rise. 





THE SUPPLY SYSTEM 


The efficiency and effectiveness of the supply system has a marked 
affect on operation and maintenance costs. 

In the committee report last year it was urged that positive steps 
be taken toward the utilization of supplies available from other serv- 
ices. Meantime, on June 23, 1958, the Secretary of Defense estab- 
lished under the sponsorship of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(S. & L.) the Armed Services Supply Support Center as a means of 
assuring cross-utilization of assets to minimize procurement stockage 
and transportation. Cross-utilization, of course, is only one facet of 
the supply problem. 
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While cataloging will never be finished as new items keep coming 
into the sy stem, the work of identifying existing items, along with 
the standardization programs, is a necessary part of effective inter- 
service supply. 

Improved methods and criteria for computation of requirements 
will affect inventories by decreasing the necessity for new purchases. 
This should result in a reduction in stock levels and highlight. quan- 
tities in excess of requirements that are available for disposal. At- 
tachment E is a tabulation, as of June 30, 1958, showing total inven- 
tories of material in stock and the amounts within that total repre- 
senting peacetime operating stocks, economic retention stocks, con- 
tingency retention stocks, mobilization reserves, and excess stocks. 
Definition of these terms used in classifying inventories is made a 
part of the attachment. 


SINGLE MANAGER SUPPLY OPERATIONS 


The totals above include inventories under the control of the single 
manager. Attachment F is a statement showing receipts, issues, and 
disposition of single manager m: mig ial for 1957 and 1! )58, and showing 
the inventory le vels as of June 30,1958. Attachment G is an estimate 
of stock fund and single aot sales, purchases, and forecasted 
inventory levels for June 30, 1959 and June 30, 1960. 

The inventories of materiel which qualify for consideration for 
single manager assignments are generally capitalized under De- 
partment of Defense stock funds. Such materiel is purchased by 
the stock funds in terms of net requirements; i.e., items in short supply 
are purchased to meet sales requirements while items in long supply 
are sold to consumers without replacements. This policy is imple- 
mented through the budgetary review channel whether the items are 

separately managed by the military services, or are managed under 
single manager assignments. The fiscal year 1960 budget, for the 
stock funds as a whole and the single manager areas, demonstrates the 
progress expected in reducing inventories of materiel and reducing 
investments in inventories. Reductions in inventories carry con- 
comitant reductions in personnel costs for supply ms nagement, stor- 
age, and maintenance of materiel. These reductions, to the extent that 
they can be identified, are reflected in the fiscal year 1960 budget. 

There appears to be a mistaken impression that large sums of money 
can be made available from savings effected through single manager 
operations. Although some savings have been achieved through the 
reduction of inventories and operating expenses in the Defense De- 
partment supply system as a whole, it is difficult to assess the extent 
to which these savings are wholly due to the single manager assign- 
ments in contrast to those which would have been attained through 
the system of individual service management and other improvement 
programs. 

Perhaps the most promising potential economies associated with the 
single manager concept arises from opportunities it provides for 
eliminating concurrent buying and selling and for diminishing back- 
hauls and crosshauls through integrated distribution operations. Al- 
though they are not precisely measurable it is reasonable to conclude 
that some economies from these sources have been achieved. AI- 
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though they may have been partially offset during the initial phases 
of the single manager operation by expenses related to adjustment to 
new distribution patterns, once adjustments to desired distribution 
patterns have been completed, economies should be possible on a con- 
tinuing basis. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS 


With major procurement continuing at over $15 billion per year— 
and with but normal peacetime loss or usage ‘ial with an ac- 
quisition cost of perhaps $10 billion or more must be disposed of 
annually if inventories are to be kept reasonably “clean.” 

The committee last year helped the disposal program along by au- 
thorizing the work to be carried out under operation and maintenanse 
appropriations with subsequent reimbursements of the actual expenses, 
not to exceed $49 million from the proceeds of sale—which are esti- 
mated, for fiscal year 1959, at $225 million. After reimbursement of 
the actual expenses, an estimated $125 million would go to miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Treasury with an estimated additional $50 
million being credited to various stock funds as authorized by law. 

Last summer the limitation of $49 million was considered adequate 
to carry out the program in 1959. However, because the disposal pro- 
gram is moving faster than expected a request for an increase in the 
limitation in the amount of $6 million has been submitted to the Con- 
gress with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget. It is believed 
that this will accommodate the expanded 1959 program. 

The 1960 disposal program contemplates the same arrangement for 
reimbursements but the President’s budget recommends that no limita- 
tion be applied to the program as it is, in effect, self-regulating and 
self-policing. When the Assistant Secretary of Defense (S. & L.) 
appears before your committee he will be prepared to review in detail 
the refinements and improvements in the screening and disposal proce- 
dures of the Department of Defense, as well as the relationships with 
the General Services Administration, which have been worked out 
to expedite the disposal program. 





ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


As I have discussed, some of the key indicators related to these ap- 
propriations decline from 1958 through 1960. However, there are, in 
addition to those I have mentioned, many areas that are expected to 
continue to increase. For example: 


SAGE 


The operation and maintenance costs of the early warning and con- 
trol systems, such as DEW line and SAGE, have steadily increased at 
a rate of approximately $50 million per year since fiscal year 1958. The 

SAGE system incurred operation and maintenance costs of $46 million 
in fiscal year 1958 and is estimated at $129.5 million for fiscal year 1960. 
The level-off of SAGE annual costs anticipated by 1963 is estimated 
currently at $306 million. The Ballistic Missile Early Warning Sys- 
tem (BMEWS) will require operation and maintenance funding be- 
ginning in fiscal year 1960. 
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DEPENDENTS’ HOUSING 


I have previously indicated the extent of our efforts eee more 
adequate housing for our military personnel and their families. We 
anticipate that during fiscal year 1960 an average of 317,000 family 
housing units will be operated and maintained by the Department of 
Defense. That number represents a 30-percent increase over the 1958 
inventory of 239,000. The operation and maintenance appropriations 
pay for the utilities, recurring maintenance, major repairs, modifica- 
tions, street and road maintenance and repairs, snow removal, and 
many of the other costs incident to operating and maintaining a com- 
munity of family homes. We estimate the cost of this activity in 1960 
to be approximately $190 million and $46.8 million more than the 1958 


estimates. 
DEPENDENTS OVERSEAS 


In overseas areas where dependents are permitted to accompany mili- 
tary personnel, there is a need to provide support, funded by these 
appropriations, for housing, transportation, schooling, and other needs 
of family life. As in the medicare program, despite a decline in the 
oversea military population, the numbers of dependents during the pe- 
riod 1954-58 have increased from approximately 387,000 to 562,000. 
Consequently, these support costs plus those incident to moving the 
families continue to increase. 


LEASED COMMERCIAI, COMMUNICATIONS 


Leased commercial communications continue to increase as the re- 
See for this type of service are dictated by our equipment and 
deployment. In fiscal year 1958, these costs amounted to $73.4 mil- 
lion. Our estimate for fiscal year 1960 is $154.1 million—an increase 
of $39 million over fiscal year 1959 and more than twice the cost ex- 
perienced in fiscal year 1958. 





FACILITIES MAINTENANCE 


_ This committee’s report on the fiscal year 1959 appropriation act 
indicated concern about the long-range effect of deferred preventive 
maintenance over the last few years. The committee indicated that it 
had provided all funds requested for such maintenance and insisted 
that the work be done. Immediately upon the enactment of the De- 
partment of Defense Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1959, the re- 
sponsibility for implementing this direction was assigned to the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations). All such 
funds have been made available to the military departments and they 
report that there has been no diversion for other purposes. ' 

rhe operation and maintenance request now before you contains 
approximately $920 million for the maintenance, including rehabilita- 
tion of buildings, grounds, pavements, and other real property. As 
you requested, we are attempting to develop a meaningful report for 
submission to the committee which will indicate the estimated uncom- 
pleted facilities maintenance work at the end of fiscal year 1959, to- 
gether with an estimate of the portion of the $920 million estimated 
for application to such uncompleted work. Efforts also are being 
made to identify that portion of the uncompleted work which might 
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truly be considered as deferred preventive maintenance as contrasted 
to routine deferrals of a less important nature. 

It is possible to understate and consequently limit recognition of 
the coverage and importance of operation and maintenance appropria- 
tions by consideration of just these few, broad program factors which 
I have briefly discussed. Therefore, it is necessary to recognize that 
these appropriations contain funds for such varied, continuing and 
important purposes, among many others, as temporary duty travel, 
the costs of packing and crating of household goods for military per- 
sonnel incident to permanent change of station moves, intelligence 
gathering systems, the salaries of school teachers for the children of 
aso Trai personnel in those situations where public schooling is not 

sadily available, furniture for family quarters and training from the 
ae recruit to division-type field exercises. 


COMPARABILITY STUDIES 


Each of the military departments conducts activities in support of 
its operational forces which on the surface appear to be similar. It 
would seem reasonable, therefore, to expect that the costs of such activ- 
ities, when examined on the basis of a common denominator, would be 
comparable between the services. I believe the committee had this 
thought in mind when it was noted in the fiscal year 1959 committee 
report that a series of comparability studies had been initiated by the 
Department of Defense. 

We have completed two major comparability studies—a comparison 
of an Air Force and a Navy air station and of the recruit training as 
conducted by each of the military services. The studies seem to 
indicate that to achieve reasonable comparability would require sub- 
stantial changes in both organization and concept of operation. For 
example, the ‘airbase study ‘points up basic differences in the methods 
of handling of base support, billeting and personal services. In such 
combat support areas comparability could be achieved only after con- 
sideration of the effect of basic changes on organization and concept. 
Underway are comparative studies of an Army and Marine Corps 
troop station, the hospital systems of the military departments, supply 
depot operations, certain major communications activities, aircraft 
engine overhaul costs and motor vehicle maintenance systems. 


PROGRAM CONTROLS 


As recognized in the committee’s report on the fiscal year 1959 
appropriation bill, during fiscal year 1958 we instituted a system 
providing for more systematic and orderly administration of these 
complex operation and maintenance appropriations. Your report 
pointed out that there appeared to have been considerable improve- 
ment in this respect. We are continuing this system as you hoped 
we would and the trend toward improvement will become more evident 
as you review the fiscal year 1960 request. 

This systematic procedure for the administration of operation and 
maintenance funds has provided the most important operating pro- 
grams with an adequate proportion of the total availability of the 
appropriations. 
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13 
CONCLUSION 


Earlier I mentioned that operation and maintenance funds requests 
were a derivative of approved force and operating levels. There have 
been, from time to time, questions as to the adequacy of overall coordi- 
nated plans and guides in the preparation of annual budgets. In 
my opinion, the principal benefits which may be looked for under the 
Reorganization Act of last year will be a substantial improvement in 
that process and in the expedition of the decisionmaking process in 
Department of Defense. Under that plan, although the military 
departments continue to provide logistic and fund support for the 
operating forces, the JCS have been directed to furnish to the Sec- 
retary of Defense more comprehensive statements of military require- 
ments based on strategic considerations, current national security 
policy and war plans, including tasks and their priority, force require- 
ments, and specific guidance for development of installations and for 
equipping and maintaining forces for information and consideration 
in connection with the preparation of budgets. Preparation and con- 
sideration of budget requests in the light of such statements, if fur- 
nished in a timely fashion, will both expedite decisionmaking and 
provide a better basis upon which to budget for the various programs 
of the Department of Defense, including those in the operation and 
maintenance area which we have discussed today. 

My remarks have been intended as an introduction to the detailed 
statements and presentations that will subsequently be given by each 
of the service spokesmen and to briefly discuss some of the key con- 
siderations. ‘Thank you for this opportunity. 

(The following tables were submitted later :) 
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ATTACHMENT A-—1 


Expenditures under ‘‘Operation and maintenance’’ 


1958-60 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Appropriation title 


Operation 
Operation 
Operation 


and maintenance, Army-.----- 
and maintenance, Navy--.- 
and maintenance, 


Air Force_-.--- 


Operation and maintenance, Army National | 
Guard . aah 

Operation and maintenance, Air "National 
Guard 

National Board for Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice, Army 


Operation and maintenance, Alaska Commu- 
nication System, Army 

Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense ? 

C laims, Department of Defense _-_.........--.- 

Contingencies, Department of Defense __._.._. 

Operation and maintenance, Olympic winter 
games, Department of Defense 

Salaries and expenses, Court of Military 
peals, Department of Defense 

Shine’ slores DroGite, Nagar... wnesup-cesepee 

Preparation for sale or salvage of military prop- 
OO. TERMS. cu oS wanteveuinee stp aetauecaubniee oo a ieinibee 

Preparation for ss ale or salvage of military prop- 
erty, Navy 


Ap- 


Preparation for sale or salvage of military prop- | 


erty, Air Force. 
Miscellaneous e xpired accounts. 


Total, operation and maintenance 





‘Included in appropriations ‘‘Army National Guard” and “Air National Guard,”’ respectively, 


include more than operation and maintenance c 
2 Includes ‘Salaries and expenses, OPA.”’ 











appropriations, fiseal. years 














Fiscal year 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 1959, actual Fiscal year 
1958, actual 1959, through 1960, 
estimate Jan. 31, estimate 
1959 
Seiad Lies a ccs i 
3, 059, 892 3, 082, 000 | 1, 903, 510 3, 062, 000 
2, 666, 859 2, 736, 475 1, 629, 857 2, 749, 085 
| 3, 770, 176 4, 192, 602 | 2, 480, 080 4, 173, 500 
| 
133, 032 132, 000 (1) 143, 000 
157, 608 159, 697 @) 175, 100 
228 320 175 300 
5, 317 5, 600 3, 412 5, 700 
15, 300 19, 642 10, 362 20, 280 
11, 241 16, 400 | 6, 236 16, 400 
7, 575 28, 000 | 720 27, 000 
—- een ih dae oginterhenanitas ceded 400 
368 | 405 228 | 426 
8, 902 8, 800 4, 305 9, 000 
19, 887 2, 200 | ir . 
13. 272 1, 100 | wn 
7, 219 1, 760 | 1,313 170 
13, 182 4, 430 | 4, 072 2, 696 
890, 358 EE Betettetseecentienaes ~ 10, 385, 057 
which 


osts. 


ATTACHMENT B 


Direct-hire civilian personnel, fiscal year 1958-60 


Fiscal yea 


strength 


| Man-years 


| 





Total Department of Defense | 
employees ans 1, 104, 463 
U.S. citizens | 
Foreign nationals 


3, 748 


U.S. citizens ‘ 
Foreign nationals. -- 4 


| 
ont 
| 
| 


Department of the Army 


Department of the Navy 371, 815 
U.S. citizens 
Foreign nationals 


Department of the Air Force 317, 318 | 
U.S. citizens 2 
Foreign nationals. 


Office of the Secretary of De- | j 
fense (U.S. citizens) nahin 1, 582 


38515—59 


pt. 4 





r 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
strength strength 
End of Man-years | End of Man-years; End of 
year | year year 
| | 
1, 097, 095 1, 088, 646 | 1, 084, 442 | 1,079, 734 | 1,084, 441 
1, 020, 992 | | 1,007, 712 I 1, 009, 747 
76, 103 76, 730 74, 694 
ae [ahead ee : ‘ 
415, 914 408, 814 | 408, 183 404, 679 | 408, 182 
378, 064 | 366, 983 | 367,382 
37, 850 41, 200 | 40, 800 
363,729 | 362,688 | 361,032 | 359, 511 361 (32 
349, 623 | ee 347, 571 | | 347, 71 
14, 106 | 13, 461 13, £21 
315,806 | 315,475 | 313,471 313, <71 
291, 659 | 291, 402 | | 292, 898 
24, 147 22. 069 |-- ‘ 2, 573 
j | 
1, 646 | 1, 669 1, 756 | 1, 726 | 15 756: 
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ATTACHMENT B (P. 2) 


DBPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Direct-hire civilian personnel, fiscal year 1958-60 


Operation and maintenance 
Operation and maintenance, 
tional Guard 
Promotion of rifle practice ___.--- 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska ‘Com- 
munication System 
Preparation for sale or s: alvage 
Procurement of equipment and missiles 
Employees of other agencies 
Research, deve are nt, test, 
NN ieee Rl ris ciara ioadptosencnon 
Employees of ‘othe r age neias ; 
Military construction , Wee 
Employees of other agenc ies =e 
Military construction, Army Re serve. 
Construction, Al ska Communication 
System 
Defense housing 
Army industrial fund. 
Employees of other 
Army management fund 
Consolidated working funds 


army Na- 


and evalu- 


iwencies 4 —- 


Sub es il 
Ip loyees of other age ncies 
Witenaioes and trust funds 
Army employees paid from allocations or 
allotme nts from other appropriatic 


Total Army employees 
U.S. citizens 
Foreign nationals 





ms tl] 


strength strength 
Man- End of Man- End of 
years year years year 
| | 
|) | -— oe 
288,928 | 287,627 | 284,487 | 280, 968 
| | 
420 | 729 | 354 | 600 
16 | 17 17 | 17 
| 
478 | 524 | 528 584 
3, 134 PAIR Necaneciniaibictn inane 
5, 678 | 5, 461 4, 954 | 4, 996 
i cioannarainn ipateiealhish écctieidehiie 
15,808 | 16,797 | 17,211 | 17,882 
(79) | (88) | SUD f ainateines 
5, 670 | 5, 423 5, 128 4, 890 
(177) | (19) | (22 (20) 
334 369 351 340 
| 6 1 | 1 
45 | 20 39 39 
54, 266 54, 833 5, 118 55, 530 
{!) ‘ | rs 
"B18 279 279 | 280 
74 64 67 C4 
375,173 | 375,560 | 368,534 | 366,191 
(258) (107) | (37) (20) 
26,664 | 28, 223 27, 662 29, 635 | 
11,911 | 12,131 | 12,618} 12,357 
413,748 | 415,914 | 408,814 | 408,183 
Sal RIO Bescon 366, 983 
| PEE Thc. taoeeee | 41, 200 


Fiscal year 1958 


Fiscal year 1959 











' 








Fiscal year 1960 











| strength 
Man- End of 
years year 
278, 876 278, 572 
354 600 
19 20 
552 607 
E356 | aR 
18, 958 19, 369 
al 4, 895 
(12) (11) 
| 345 340 
| a a 33° 
55, 400 55, 530 
a7) aes 280° 
30 30 
364, 310 | 364, 656. 
(12) (11) 
27, 922 31, 118 
| 12,447 2, 408 
"404, 679 — 182 
Pies 367, 382 
ak 40), 800 








Primarily from “Military construction, Air Force,” and “Military assistance,”’ 
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} 
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ee 





Operat 
Aircraf 
Shipbu 
Procure 
tion.. 
Procur 
Resear 
tion 
En 
Militar 
En 
Militar 
Prepar: 
Defens 
Navy : 
Navy i 
Navy | 
Naval 
Laund 
f 
Navy ' 
allot 
US. ci 
Foreig 


1 Pri 





Opere 
Resea 
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M lit 


Air F 


Air F 
Prep: 


Civil 
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ATTACHMENT B (P. 3) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy 


Direct hire civilian personnel, fiscal year 1958-60 


























Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
strength strength strength 
| Man End of Man Fnd of Man End of 
years year years year years year 
| 
—_—_—_—_—XKKK—nX—X—<SvavsvaX_,| — Se - 
Operation and maintenance-..-..--..- 191,825 | 185, 538 185, 658 182, 077 180, 926 181, 023 
Aircraft and related procurement. -.-_...-- 3, 071 3,019 3, 006 3, 082 3,191 3, 256 
Shipbuilding and conversion...-.....-.-- 3, 436 3, 427 3, 293 3, 279 3,445 3, 490 
Procurement of ordnance and ammuni- 
DN eee ee ace lea eee 3, 237 3, 305 3, 251 3, 268 3, 138 3, 184 
Procurement, Marine Corps__......------ 30 Oe ee ees 
Research, development, test, and evalua- 
Dl... ccicuvtiunmamanaceretwanedamewena he 21, 701 21, 501 21, 718 22,017 21, 734 22, 088 
Employees of other agencies....-.._--- (4)}---- ‘ (2) Ae ore ee eee 
ae 6 a 2, 219 2, 339 2, 536 2, 571 2, 573 2, 568 
Employe es of other agencies. - accel (8) | (8)| (15) (6) (7) (6) 
Military construction, Naval Reserve... 87 74 | 42 spoken ania acu ot predeanaea eapeiacette a 
Preparation for sale or salvage ----------- 1, 920 AY Wack niwn chat a teal anieacaeeaiaon Sl cghdineeiecania 
es A enenwusnn -| 131 131 131 | 127 125 125 
Navy stock fund , = : 204 197 196 196 196 196 
Navy industrial fund-.-_.........-- | 135,149 133, 425 133; 069 133, 903 134, 376 135, 045 
Navy management fund__-.-- 5, 754 5,485 | 6, 120 | 6, 472 6, 090 6, 401 
Naval working fund — 574 540 539 539 539 539 
Laundry service, Naval Aci ade my aiscane 143 141 | 149 149 149 149 
Subtotal 369, 481 361, 192 309, 708 | 357, 680 356, 482 358, 064 

E mployees of ot! ler agencies (12)} (8) (17)) (8) (7) (6) 

Navy employees paid from alloc ations or | | 

allotments from other appropriations ! 2, 334 | 2, 537 | 2,980} 3,352 3, 029 2, 968 
Total, Navy employees 371,815 | 363, 729 | 362,688 | 361,032] 359 511 361, 032 

U.S. citizens_. ‘ ‘ 349, 623 |...... | 347, 571 347, 711 
Foreign nationals sss - 14 108: 1.3265. 13, 461 , 13, 321 

| 
1 Primarily from military assistance. 
ATTACHMENT B (P, 4) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
irect hire civilian personnel, fiscal year 1958—60 
D t } l 7 l, fiscal : 1§ 6 
emaiusnaae iiacainiiaadinsialbaaisinstia 3 7 _ 
| Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 
| strength strength | strength 
lemme oe atittinpseeenlicntepententiees —e = aa on EE 
} | } 
| Man- Endof | Man- | Endof | Man- End of 
| years a years | year } " ars acai 
a ee nae mn jo [- 
Operation and maintenance... 290,213 | 288, 650 | | 287,274 | 285,592 | 286,064 | 286,023 
Research, development, test, and evalu- 1 | 
ation 22, 756 22,505 | 22,3 21, 915 21, 952 21, 876 
Employees of other agencies 2)) (3) | 
Military construction_ bee | | 
Employees of other agencies | (9, 018) | (9, 030) (9, 346) (9, 182) | 9, 251 (9, 208) 
Air Force industrial fund | 2, 436 2,615 | 5, 075 | 5, 163 | 5, O11 4,776 
Air Force management fund 263 281 | 413 | 432 428 432 
Preparation for sale or salvage 1, 266 1, 414 | 
Sn btotal 316,934 | 315,465 | 315,103 | 313,102 313,455 | 313, 107 
Employees of other agencies _ | (9, 020) (9, 030) (9, 349) | (9, 185) (9, 251) (9, 208) 
Civil fiunctions__- | 4 4 4 | 4) 4 4 
Air Force employees paid from allocations | | 
or allotments from other appropriations! | 380 | 3 a7 | 368 | 365 359 360 
somme a = _—___ 
Total, Air Force employees | 317,318 315.1 806 $15, 475 | 313, 471 313,818 | 313, 471 
U.S. citizens 291, 659 | 291. 402 | 292' 898 
Foreign nationals 24) 147 22) 069 | 20, 573 
| 


Primarily from military assistance 
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ATTACHMENT B (P, 5) 
OFFI€E OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Direct hire, civilian personnel, fiscal year 1958-60 


Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
strength | strength | strength 


Man- | End of | Man- End of Man- End of 





| years | year | years year years year 
Salaries and expenses, OSD | 1,32] 1,879] 1,373| 1,471 1,440| 1,478 
Salaries and expenses, Court of Military | 
eo ie aimict nen 4 40 42 41 | 43 43 | 43 
Salaries and expenses, ARPA___- 4 20 28 | 31 | 31 | 31 
Access roads, DOD __-.-- 4] 1 | 4 RY Amechaeaiel Bes 
Family housing, DOD 24 | DR icon pastsandssaccnacss testente. asamp 
Subtotal 1, 400 | 1, 447 1, 446 | 1, 546 | 1, 514 | 1, 545 
OSD employees paid from allocations or 
allotments from other appropriations ! 182 | 199 223 210 212 211 
Total, OSD employees (U.S. 
PD ores ctacc onanniasd eieciats 1, 582 | 1, 646 1, 669 1, 756 1, 726 1, 756. 





! Primarily from military assistance, 
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(Thousands of dollars] 
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ATTACHMENT D 





Summary of major programs supported byj‘Operation and maintenance’ appropria- 
tions (fiscal years 1958-60) 














| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 
Active major installations (as of June 30)..........-----.----.-- (840) (808) (815) 
RIS o sor acs cath ddaba cal «ks destaubeneacbheaneeie ets 229 218 218 
PE nanan hr nantthitnman dae Gh ck necckbaa kaa ieee 331 315 316 
Air Forte sake aetea 280 275 281 
Cost of military re al 1 property ( (millions of dollars—as of June 
30, 1958) a e is Se ee ee A ee Ce BE ce canada scusndekdindes 
Army...-.- sosc cde okinawa ee cumeeena Day atee SEE iiaackaccnecouls tedececasawes 
Navy- -Marine ‘Corps. Nia a i a a a ce i Re ae 
Air Force. Sante See een eens ne oes RT 3c occencs estat 
RNIN DN ons roe ann bcawcac <bean pe bea aee 891 864 864 
Active fleet steaming hours... acihan artists Gente abet eae uheaae mare 2, 300, 000 2, 268, 000 2, 177, 000 
Gnerating airorare (ena yout) ..........--..~.-22 neces can (32, 400) (31, 734) | (31, 062) 
Army (active aircraft inventory) -- eteies tuple’ 5, 027 | 5, 289 | 5, 363 
Navy- > saat ipkel ub ibaa xententtosak a 8, 424 | 7, 595 7, 200 
SURE PN ore bei rn o a  et cetinn 18, 949 18, 850 18, 499 
AGRO TMOG san on ccnsaen one (13, 521, 786)} (12, 730,060)} (12, 535, 785) 
Army (including Reserves and guard) _ Bee pas os 1, 383, 000 | 1, 723, 000 | 1,§ 26, 000 
Navy (including Reserves) - __- bande a 3, 969, 790 3, 522, 168 | : 9, 
Air Force (including Reserves and gus ard) ... © adh odbe en are 8, 168, 996 7, 484, 892 | c 
Average civilian employment. ______- aa ae (770, 966) | (757, 419) | 45,3 
RE aoa brat ocdeitaen cusps veens ckentant sneeeeyele 288, 928 284, 487 | 78 
POs Sata at Sn cheb bake eon d a cociacudeedasec teeenisee 191, 825 185, 658 | 180, 926 
Pa I alice cacsnndacngigwehdancud naeeeieteakes 290, 213 287, 274 | 286, 064 








ATTACHMENT E 
Supply system inventories, Department of Defense, as of June 30, 1958 
[Thousands of dollars] 


Total stocks 


NAIA NOOR 2 ee ee $14, 537, 641 


PUEDE IRANID OUI 5 0 ol iE ew ages ge ae 12, 134, 375 
Economic retention________________ Sy crelaeAE SWI Reokt oss. Se ee Se 5, 593, 328 
RS are UI a 1, 049, 828 
Excess, other (administrative determination of excess)_____..-_-_.. 10, 418, 713 
pr eeren tae ate oe cB oe nk a ee ee he eR ee 411, 512 
TR SEARO RUNNIN ees 2, 440, 006 
eh ea Br on EAN pe aa 403) 
SILOM, GINA COIN isp sec es ceccheengs celd- Semana alan datas ics 175, 446 
Total inventories___...._..._.. hl al ee 50, 760, 849 


Source: Report as of June 30, 1958, submitted to the President and to the Congress 
in compliance with sec. 410 of title IV of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended. 


Definitions: 

(a) Peacetime operating —That portion of the total quantity of an item on 
hand which is designated to meet the peacetime force materiel requirement or 
stockage objective. 

(b) Mobilization reserve.—That portion of the total quantity on hand which 
is designated to meet the mobilization reserve materiel requirement. 

(c) Economic retention.—That portion of the quality in long supply which 
it has been determined will be retained for future peacetime issue or consump- 
tion as being more economical than future replenishment by procurement; how- 
ever, no portion of any item to be retained as economic retention stock may be 
retained as contingency retention stock. 

(d) Contingency retention—That portion of the quantity in long supply of 
an obsolete, or nonstandard item for which no programed requirement exists, 
and which normally would be considered as excess stock, but which it has 
been determined should be retained for possible military or defense contin- 
gencies; however, no portion of any item to be retained as contingency reten- 


tion stock may be retained as economic retention stock. 
(e) Hacess—That portion of the total quantity of an item on hand with a 
military service which exceeds the service’s retention limit for the item, and 
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~~ 


which has been determined to be excess to the owning agency but has not been 
determined to be beyond the needs of all Federal agencies. It includes all 
excesses, whether reported on Standard Form 120 or not. 

(1) Bxecess, other.—That portion of excess stocks that has been adminis- 
tratively determined to be excess but which has not been transferred to 
property disposal officers for disposition. 

(2) Excess, awaiting disposal.—That portion of excess stocks that has 
been transferred to property disposal officers for disposition. 

(f) Claimant stocks.—That portion of the total quantity of an item on hand 
for which item accounts must be maintained as a result of ownership by a 
service other than the service storing the materiel. 


ATTACHMENT F 
Inventories, receipts, issues, and dispositions—Single-manager material 


(Thousands of dollars] 


| Clothing | 








Subsistence} Medical | and | Petroleum 
textiles 
Fiscal year 1957 (single manager only): | 
Receipts from procurement > | $736, 323 (1) ) 
Issues to use : 732, 107 | 
Dispsition of excesses 0 | 
Fiscal year 1958 (single manager only): | 
Receipts from procurement $653, 506 | $50,100 | $260, 437 
Issues to use : 698, 404 | 62, 530 277, 905 
Disp*sition of excess 0 | 1, 680 5, 472 
Invent ries as of June 30, 1958: 
Peacetime operating 84, 800 43, 028 412, 671 
Economie retention _- aoe 520 | 5, 606 428, 010 
Mobilization reserve 29, 991 | 224. 389 909, 877 
Contingency retention __- 0 | 20, 500 0 
Excess... - 0 | 3, 484 147, 668 | 
Awaiting disposal _- nae 0 | (3, 484) (4, 439) | 
Other ie 0 0 143, 229 | 
Undistributed stocks. ___- ; Soe tee 4,190 | 4, 126 31, 649 seine ee 
Wholesale invent»ries owned by single managers 119, 501 311, 4 4 1, 929, 875 | 0 
Retail inventories owned by military services - _- 241, 889 71, 830 | 284, 758 $500, 943 
Total inventories ef material under single-man- 
ager assignments. __- 361, 390 383, 254 2, 214, 633 500, 953 
Total inventories of material nnder single-man- 
ager assignments, June 30, 1958___ 3, 460, 230 





1 Fiseal year 1957 data not available in comparable form to fiseal year 1958 since the single manager was 
phased int» operation during the fiscal year picking up individual service wholesale invent ries at various 
dates during the year. No single managers were in operation prior t9 fiseal year 1957, except for a partial 
year’s operation of subsistence. 


ATTACHMENT G 
Stock fund and single-manager operations, fiscal year 1960 


Progress planned in the fiscal vear 1960 budget for stock-funded materiel and 
the proportion of this materiel under current single-manager assignments is shown 
below: 

{Dollar amounts in millions] 








3 Percent 
Total stock a single- 
funds aipenteente manager 
Ste ” | assignments 
Sales, fiscal year 1960_- > ; : ‘ $5, 145.0 | $3, 870.9 75.2 
Obligations, fiscal year 1960____- $4, 883. 4 $3, 772. 1 77.2 
Amount of sales program not requiring reinvestment in inven- 
tory ie $261.6 98.8 37.8 
Percent of sales program not requiring reinvestment. - - ---- 5.1 2:6 dessus 
Inventories: 
June 30, 1959_ eee teas pep enecane a. $8, 139.9 $3, 306. 7 40.6 
gE PEE eS eae Se eae Cpe kaes Ge otemee “Fare 8 eer eeer bx tattle $7, 242.2 $3, 071.8 42.4 
Amount of reduction during fiseal year ROOD. on eis asmte $297. 7 $234. 9 26.2 
Percent of reduction during fiscal year 1960__---- by 1 1 deguaectecteun 
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Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for that very 
comprehensive and valuable contribution to our problem of getting a 
better understanding of the military requirements for the forthcoming 
fiscal year. 

WAGE-BOARD PAY INCREASES 


Will you discuss generally the wage-board pay increases, numbers, 
dollars, and/or percentages of increases over a several year period 
to date, say 1956 and following? 

You can discuss that briefly at this moment and supply additional 
information for our record if you desire. 

Mr. McNetu. We do not budget for possible increases for wage- 
board employees. There may be increases during the year, and un- 
doubtedly there will be, but the budget contains nothing specifically 
for such a contingency. 

As a result of legislation passed last year the wage-board adjust- 
ments which are made and which will be made in the future will be 
effective as of an earlier average date. There were times before when 
for one reason or another adjustments were not made until 2, 3, or 4 
months after a study was undertaken. 

Now it is about 45 days after the survey is begun that the increase 
becomes effective. 

It may be that this will take a few more dollars because of the 
average earlier date on which the payments will begin. 

We are finding, however, that some wage-board findings have been 
made above the average, of the three or four steps in various pay classi- 
fications. Wage rates, while they have been a little late in becoming 
effective in the past, when made they have been a bit on the high side, 

erhaps 1, 2, 3, or 4 cents an hour, but the total can be substantial. 

Ve are looking into that carefully. 

We want to be fair and equitable in the adjustments, of course. 

Mr. Manon. We had some controversy over some legislation in- 
volving wage rates of the Navy at Portsmouth, N.H., about a year 
or so ago. Do you or does anyone here know what this final result 
was as to the legislation ? 

Mr. McNretu. Legislation did not apply specifically to that particu- 
lar place. 

This was a case where Boston wage rates are higher than those in 
Maine. 

Up the Maine coast, at Bath, Maine, for example, an important 
Navy shipbuilding center, wage rates are less than in Boston. In the 
past the rates were probably all right year in and year out because 
of differences in living costs and competitive industry rates. However, 
Portsmouth, N.H. (Kittery, Maine), about halfway between Boston 
and Bath, normally had been taking pretty much the Bath rate. I 
think the general feeling was that because there was no large similar 
business enterprise in the area employing large numbers of people 
with skills of that same type providing competitive rates, that per- 
haps the solution was to take half the difference between Boston and 
Bath, Maine. I think that is the way it was worked out. 

I could insert in the record at this point the amounts of increases 
we had to pay out for wage-board employees that were not. budgeted 
in the last 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would. 
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(The information requested follows: ) 


U'nbudgeted wage-board increases—‘Operations and maintenance’ appropriations 


1958 1959 
I I a a ae ee ie $43, 700, 000 
Department of Navy ; sata se te aa 57, 809, 000 49, 063, 000 


SacBee eles Ge Mal ser sioe ee Te 37, 700, 000 


Department of Air Force 





CRT I ND iain cin dein ena dtbKeii asthma aba 123, 909, 000 130, 463,000 








CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT BY CONTRACT 


Mr. Manon. Discuss generally the purpose for cost and numbers of 
civilians Ts ming operating and maintenance functions under con- 
tract, technical representatives, SAGE operating people, and so forth. 
I do not make reference to people such as painters and laborers. 

Mr. McNet. There are a considerable number of people with tech- 
nical ability who are engaged by the Army, Navy, and Air Force to 
handle the repair work and to do some on-the- job training in areas 
where we do not have adequate skills within the service, partic ularly 
on new equipment. 

In the case of the Navy, they are employing about a thousand people 
with special skills of this type. 

In the case of the Army, I believe in 1960 they plan to employ 
almost 2,500 at a cost of about $29 million. 

In the case of the Air Force the number runs substantially higher 
than that because a number of their special programs such as classified 
projects ———— ——— and, of course ———- ———— the DEW line is 
contract operated. If such areas are included, Air Force employment 
would be a little over 25,000 in that. category, and the cost will be a 
little over $250 ition. Such figures include those people employed 
on jobs in the DEW line and not just for particular types of equip- 
ment and repair. 

Included in the total number for the Air Force would be about 5,500 
for the so-called technical services and about 2,500 in the contract 
flight training area. 

DEW LINE OPERATION 


Mr. Forp. Did I not read in the paper the other day that the DEW 
line and one of the other comparable lines were to be taken over opera- 
tionally by the Canadians ? 

Mr. McNet. I believe that about 20 or 30 Canadian officers were 
assigned to th: at command. 

Mr. Gartock. I read the same thing. I do not think they will take 
over the financial responsibility. The basic agreement on the DEW 
line provided the Canadians had the option of ‘taking over the opera- 
tion of the line with the United States footing the bill. This is one 
of the reasons we never put military personnel i in there to run it. It 
has been a civilian operation, but military personnel needed to exercise 
command from the beginning. 

Mr. Forp. We will fund it, but they will command the operation ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Also, most of the people who work there are Canadian nationals, | 


believe. 
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Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Chairman, if it can be obtained I would like 
to have information inserted at this point in the record consisting of 
the question having to do with personnel, contracts which have been 
issued by the Departments of the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy 
for management purposes. I would like to have you show the total 
number of personnel they have in the management contract, personnel 
stipulated in the contract unless it is an open-end contract. 

Mr. McNett. I understand the question, Mr. Sheppard. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Obligations for personal services type contracts ! 
[Thousands of dollars] 


| is : 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1958 1959 1960 
DERG abh tence Saannvugeds eaubohexakbubdheaudeiems tiated $26, 000 $32, 000 $32, 000 
NS haecccgddeduebebodaged » sdhulcdabicocnedi@nsublixeiaiden 12, 664 13, 772 14, 162 
I a aa a 63, 141 70, 352 90, 467 
Giice, Bonretary of DeRes... oda ~ oi cock oodk dk ccdcccnssee 3, 463 3, 394 4, 157 
POU edd eti tater babbek dnc cdeeae ee nant ee kene anaes 105, 268 | Ps ~-119, 518 140, 786 





1The exact information on funds for technical representatives is not readily available. However, the 
above costs on personal service type contracts largely represent contracts for technical type personnel. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW APPLICABILITY 


Mr. Fioop. On this utilization of civilians by these contractual ar- 
rangements on obviously military installations, have you examined the 
articles of war, Red Cross international agreemeits, and all other in- 
struments between nations through the United Nations and any other 
international societies which cover these problems as to the extraordi- 
narily new departure of making combatants, in effect, under modern 
or future war, of vast numbers of civilians and pretending to avoid 
that category with a concept of contract labor ¢ 

Are you aware that you are approaching an extremely difficult 
problem and have you examined it ? 

Mr. Gartock. These people are not in combat units. They are in 
about the same situ: ition that depot personnel would be in any oversea 
area. Ifthe area is overrun by enemy forees—— 

Mr. Mc Sen. They would not be as closely involved as would the 
pilot of a transport aircraft on a commercial line, for example. They 
are sitting there looking at a screen or a scope and sending a message. 

Mr. Gartock. They are involved in seeing to it that the machine 
works. This is where they are important. They are never in com- 
mand . 

Mr. Fioop. T understand precisely what they are doing and why they 
are doing it. The mere fact that you might save money by doing it, 
or the mere fact that it is more efficient operationally to do it this w ay, 
or because you have political or congressional pressures upon you to 
give work to private business, or whatever the reasons are is not enough. 
The fact remains that when you talk about DEW line and early warn- 
ing systems and this vast net of long-haired hardware that we are 
putting into the most advanced defense and skirmish line, there is no 
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more advanced military weapon in your arsenal than some of this 
electronic gear of which we speak in the potentially most advanced 
geographic combat zone. There are no troops any closer to the firing 
line in any sense of the word. 

The mere fact you say they are not combatants is not necessarily 
so. I am concerned about an opinion, an examination, or some atten- 
tion being given to a great new problem. These are not camp follow- 
ers as they had in the Civil War behind some infantry brigade. This 
is something else again. These are highly paid, highly skilled civilians 
manning the front line of national defense and/or attack, as the case 
may be. 

Mr. McNet. It may be worth looking at. We have to remember 
that in World War II there were thousands of technical representa- 
tives serving with the fleet, serving with the Air Force abroad, and 
those who served with the Army abroad, and dealing only with 
equipment. 

Mr. Fioop. That begs the question. It does not answer it. 

Mr. Manon. I think the question raised is a very valid question. 
I do not think we are prepared to deal with it adequately at this 
moment. 

Will you see that this question is reviewed by the highest level of 
the Department of Defense and that a statement is supplied to the 
committee for the record or otherwise ? 

Mr. McNet. I will, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This is a matter that the State Department might get 
involved in. I think it is worthy of our consideration. 

(The information requested follows :) 

There is no known incompatibility between the practice of employing civilians 
and contractors for the operation of air defense systems and existing laws and 
agreements. Current practices are directly implementing the proposals and pro- 
grams for these systems that were reviewed and discussed before various com- 
mittees of the Congress at the time of their inception, or shortly thereafter. 
It is recognized that a review is desirable and the Assistant Secretary of Defense 


(Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve) together with the General Counsel have 


been requested to conduct the review. There will be coordination with the 
Department of State. 


NEED AND COST OF MORE INTENSIVE SAC AIRBORNE ALERT 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, from time to time we have talked about 
the maintenance of an air alert, meaning a procedure whereby we 
would keep certain strike aircraft in the air at all times. To maintain 
a so-called air alert, in the sense in which I have described it, would 
cost a lot of money, and much of it would come from the appropria- 
tions of O. & M. Most of it is an Air Force problem. 

I wish you would undertake to supply to the committee, if it 1s 
proper for the record, information as to what the cost would be of 
maintaining some degree of air alert for fiscal 1960 or for the latter 
part of that year. 

We are told of studies which are being made, IT want to be prepared 
to understand this matter, be prepared to discuss it intelligently, and 
it is important that the committee understand the entire situation. 

If we are planning to lag somewhat in the intercontinental ballistic 
missile area for a while, that lag can be compensated for by a greater 
degree of alert. 
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Mr. Frioop. You had better add a word for the record. 

Mr. Manon. Apparently the best approach would be some sort of 
an air alert. We need much more authoritative, decisive and com- 
plete information than we have. 

In discussing the matter of air alert I have reference to the proposal 
that we keep a certain percentage of the Strategic Air Command, 
that is a certain percentage of the aircraft, in the air at all times ready 
for war operation in the event of an emergency. 

Mr. McNet. We will try to provide it to the committee at an 
early date. 

Part of the response ought to show what effect it would have on 
the readiness of the part of the force that is not airborne. That 
might be a very important part of it. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the ‘wigke picture here. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The American people would like to have the assurance 
of a reasonable degree of security, especially at a time of world crisis. 
It has been said many times by officials of the Government, as I un- 
derstand, that at this time we are not able to detect the approach of an 
intercontinental ballistic missile, much less shoot it down. Therefore, 
it is a perfectly valid question as to how we can better protect our- 
selves during this period: 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. To show you how important I think the interrogation 
you have just posed is, I would like permission to insert following your 
statement a statement which I issued yesterday on precisely this very 
thing, for the record at this point. 

(Off the record. 

Mr. Manon. The statement will be included, and give us for the 
record anything which is appropriate, and give us for our own use 
any further information which may be classified. 

We have raised this question with the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
McElroy; with the Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Douglas; with the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, General White, and others. So we 
do have a great interest in all aspects of this important problem. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

Congressman Daniel J. Flood, Democrat of Pennsylvania, today demanded 
steps be taken “to get SAC off the ground and one-third perpetually airborne as 


&minimum essential of defense for national survival.” 

Flood said the American people had the mistaken impression, through no 
fault of their own, that the Strategic Air Command, operating B-52’s and B-47’s, 
representing our ‘“‘Sunday punch” presently, has one-third of its planes aloft at 
all times in a state of operational readiness. 

“Nothing could be further from the truth,” Flood remarked. : 

The Pennsylvanian, a member of the Department of Defense Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, gave it as his opinion that the United States 
“is wide open” when it comes to a “surprise military attack.” Flood said, “Our 
big bombers are like so many sitting ducks to an enemy that has intercontinental 
ballistic missiles operational.” 

Contending that our present defenses indicate “we have learned preciously 
little from the Pearl Harbor attack that wiped out our Pacific Fleet in 1941,” 
Flood asserted, “Our failure to keep at least a third of SAC always airborne is 
4a virtual invitation to a trigger-happy enemy to spark off world war III with 
nuclear missiles.” 
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Flood called on the adininistration to submit a new emergency supplemental 
appropriations bill immediately to give SAC the funds necessary to keep the 
bombers aloft and dispersed, or to make a transfer of funds from other accounts | 
without delay so this vital defense step can be activated. He said he would be | 


glad to assume responsibility for introducing the legislation and “to stay with it 
until enactment as an additional supplemental appropriation or as an amend- 
ment to the 1960 appropriations bill.” 

“Tt is an ironic and regrettably dangerous development which finds the Ameri- 
can people being deceived by propaganda not denied officially that SAC at all times 
has one-third of its big bombers roaming the skies around the world. Our people 
have been led to believe that these guardians of the air on duty 24 hours a day, 
needing only the word to discharge nuclear weapons. Such is by no means the 
case. The administration knows it isn’t so; the Pentagon knows it isn’t so, and 
certain congressional committees know it isn’t so. But the sooner we make it so 
the better, and curing the deficiency can’t come too soon,” Flood stated. 

Describing the situation as one of “massive deception and unreasonable neglect 
in the atomic age, when the Soviets are brandishing their missiles,’’ Flood warned 
“eontinuance of this sorry condition is setting the stage for another Munich. 
This is the sort of thing that encourages Khrushchev to adopt his bullying tactics 
toward the West. If it continues uncorrected, one of these days, and pretty soon, 
too, he will call the boys in and give them the bad news. It’s getting awfully 
late and the price of our unpreparedness could be capitulation.” 

“Fortunately,” Flood said, ‘‘there is time enough to repair the damage, but it 
is running out rapidly. We must act promptly and with decision. What is our 
wealth going to be worth if we lose our freedom? It is the supreme irony of 
history, as has been noted, that the richest country in the world seemingly can’t 
afford to buy a defense system that will protect itself. The guardians of the 
national safety who are more concerned with a fictitious ‘balanced budget’ than 
they are with a defense system second to none have much to answer for. If 
they can’t free themselves from their dangerous thinking, then the people must 
rally and demand the necessary steps be taken at once. SAC is a great outfit— 
let’s get them into the air, and keep them flying.” 

Flood also called for the activation of selected Army reservists “so the country 
ean be prepared for any emergency. We have what it takes to cope with any 
form of organized tyranny, but in these days of lightning warfare, it’s forces in 
being and in readiness that count. Should there be another war, M-Day will be 
D-Day. Wemust be ready to go at the opening gun.” 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard, will you take over the committee? 

Mr. SuHeprarp. In conjunction with what the chairman has just 
stated, one of the witnesses appearing before the committee prior 
to the appearance of you gentlemen was asked a question by the chair- 
man, as [ recall it about the possibility of keeping additional planes 
in the air, and his response was, as I recall it, “It would be to our 

eneral national advantage to do so under existing circumstances, 

ut you gentlemen must keep in mind it would also encompass a very 
large expenditure.” I want the record to show I am quoting this from 
memory and not from the actual statement. 

So there undoubtedly is a distinction in the thinking of the mili- 
tary people on this subject. I do not think it is predicated on lack 
of interest in the defense aspect, but the limitations under which 
they have to work. I am familiar with those limitations. That is 
evident in the statement, as I interpret it. 

Mr. McNetm. There is certainly no lack of interest, but the prob- 
lem is not so simple as saying, “Fly three times as much.” You have 

ersonnel, supply, warehousing, replacement aircraft, and so forth. 
ou have to consider the whole structure. 

Mr. Suepparp. It does encompass a very definite survey of the 
total picture. 

Mr. McNer. Together with the fact that if you do that, what 
effect does it have on the reaction time of the balance of your force! 
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I have heard this discussed pro and con at some length, although I 
am certainly not an expert on the subject. 
(Off the record.) 


DISPOSITION OF REAL PROPERTY 


Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Secretary, I would like to refer to page 14 of 
your statement wherein you are discussing surplus and the manner in 
which it is disposed of. When I use the word “surplus” and when 
I interpret it, I take the picture as a whole. I mean by that the dis- 
position of properties which have been declared excess to military 
requirements, et cetera. Am I wrong in my interpretation in going 
that far? 

Mr. McNru. I was speaking of personal property, not real prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Suerrarp. While we are on the surplus issue, I ask you this 
question because of the fact you have been connected with the mili- 
tary so long. What can be done to expedite the disposition of real 
property and physical assets thereon? This thing has not gotten 
off the ground, with due respect to everybody. It just has not. 

Hypothetically the Army, Air Force, and Navy as of this time 
say, “We do not want this property, and survey it out.” Then it 
goes into a terrific time element. I know it has to be cleared through 
departments, and I know that takes time. Is there not something 
which can be done to expedite this situation? The longer it stays in 
our inventory, the more dollars we are expending. 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. Of course, the first step, as you 
know, is to make a decision that the property is to be disposed of. 
That is the No. 1 problem and probably the most difficult. Once it is 
decided that it is not needed, it can be done, but there are still dif_i- 
culties. It does take time. It is happening; but some of the dis- 
posals are difficult to handle, “politically,” as you no doubt know. 

I think the Navy had some experience with that this spring. Sec- 
retary Gates had to spend much of his time the first 2 months of this 
year on this problem because they had listed some 30 or 40 activities 
where activities would be reduced or eliminated. 

Mr. Suerrarp. May I ask the gentleman one question at that point ? 
Does the gentleman feel from his long years of experience that we 
now have to adjudicate the requirements of the military service, inso- 
far as its properties are concerned and its operational requirements, 
upon politics instead of cold dollars and cents? I want the gentle- 
man to think about that answer very carefully, because now we have, 
properly so, a very generous exposé in the press about spending pro- 
clivities, et cetera. It might be well if we had the example set on the 
top level, administratively speaking, in getting some of these liabili- 
ties out of our hair, because the longer we keep them the more costly 
they are. If they are to be resolved upon a political premise, then 
of course, the whole disposal situation becomes what? Nothing but a 
merry-go-round. And it really has no intent. 

Mr. McNet.. The fact is, there are so-called political pressures. I 
will broaden that statement, however, because the pressures are not 
just political. States, cities, and local chamber of commerce naturally 
bring pressure to keep activities going. Pressures of that type cer- 
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tainly make it much more difficult to get a decision to eliminate or 
stop using the facilities. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The Chair hates to say this to his friend because 
we have been such warm friends. I do not want to place myself in an 
untenable position. But if we are to approach with any degree of 
sincerity and honesty the balancing of the budget, controlling our 
expenditures within our income, somewhere along the line re 
must have enough intestinal fortitude to do the job. Doing the jo 
in the field we are presently inquiring into means somebody will 
have to say, “Gentlemen, I am sorry, this is it.” We seem to be very | “ 
lacking in that field of decision. s 

Mr. McNet. I think I have to agree with you. However, I think le 
you will find that there have been a number of decisions, probably | 'Y 
more the last year or two than in any previous similar period since | ™! 
demobilization following World War II, Quite a onal » 
were listed and reported to you this year. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, the guilt in this situation, if there is 
any, does not rest entirely with the executive branch of the Govern- | 
ment. This subcommittee and the Congress have been guilty in at 
least one instance where by law we kept a single installation open 
which the military felt should have been closed for reasons set forth 
not once but several times. 

Mr. Suerparp. The Chair is fully conversant with the gentleman’s 
comments and he is 100 percent right, but that does not obviate the 
responsibility, whether the responsibility rests in the Congress or [ 
in the executive department. 

Mr. Forp. I agree on that. 

Mr. Suerparp. When we evaluate the entire picture, the Congress 
has been guilty on at least three occasions that I know of as against 
350 which still exist. 

Mr. McNett. As a suggestion it might be very proper as a part of 
these hearings this year or at some other period in the future to have 
us justify the facilties we retain for use or retain in a standby mobili- 
zation base. 

Mr. Suepparp. I was not referring to that, because those things 
which are declared in standby mobilization I think are serving a use- 
ful purpose as against future potential expansion. I think that is 
absolutely necessary, and I think it is a good approach to it. I was 
addressing myself to the retardation of, first, the declaration, and 
then when the declaration is made, getting the thing out of our hair. 
It is taking all too long. When a declaration is made, it takes 18 
months before it traverses the requirements through governmental 
departments within the District of Columbia, and in my opinion 
that is all too long. 

Mr. McNet.. I think Mr. McGuire has done a pretty good job the 
last couple of years of getting the program for disposal of personal 
property into high gear. Certainly more progress than we have 
had before. 
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Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question about the dis- | 
posal of surplus? th 


Mr. Suepparp. You may. 
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Mr. Anprews. On page 14, Mr. Secretary, you say— 


With major procurement continuing at over $15 billion per year—and with 
but normal peacetime loss or usage—material with an acquisition cost of perhaps 
$10 billion or more must be disposed of annually if inventories are to be kept 
reasonably “clean.” 

Do you mean by that you are buying $15 billion worth of inventories 
a year and disposing of $10 billion ? 

Mr. McNeiu. In the procurement accounts for major equipment, the 
appropriations year after year for the last 7 or 8 years have been 
and probably for the next 2 or 3 years will be above the $15 billion 
level. For example, consider aircraft, ships, tanks, trucks, all other 
types of equipment. During their normal life, say 5 to 8 years for 
aircraft, some of them will be lost by accident. In the case of am- 
munition and missiles some will be fired in training and therefore 
are “consumed.” Perhaps two-thirds of such items may still be in 
inventory somewhere in the system by the end of their useful life. 

When you are running at a $15 billion level, disposal of material 
with acquisition costs of about $10 billion a year has to be undertaken. 
That figure would of course include the acquisition cost of airplanes 
for example which may not have any resale value at the time they are 
scrapped, 

Mr. Anprews. I think that is wrong if you are buying $15 billion 
worth of inventories a year and winding up with $10 billion worth of 
surplus. Is that year after year? 

Mr. McNrit. Year after year. That is the point which so many 
do not understand. This is a wasteful business, perhaps, but that is 


the situation. Take the B-52’s, for example, which cost $8 million 


apiece. I do not know how long they will be in service, but let us say 
Tor8 or 9 years. At the end of the 9th year this piece of equipment 
with an acquisition cost of $8 million will be “washed out.” True, we 
may salvage some of the parts and put some of the engines in storage 
for possible future use, but for the most part the value is gone. 

Trucks, for example, may have a life of 10 or 12 years having been 
overhauled and rebuilt perhaps once or twice. While they still may 
have some life, they have only a fraction of the original value. 

Mr. Anprews. I understand they are worth practically nothing 
when you get through with them, but it appears to me that is a pretty 
big figure for surplus, $10 billion a year out of $15 billion annual ac- 
quisition. 

Mr. McNew. That is the acquisition cost of material which will 
eventually be for disposal in one form or another. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr, Secretary, your statement about the control of 
your surplus I assume contains basic information on the operations 
of our respective stock funds, is that correct ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 


MANAGEMENT OF SUPPLY INVENTORIES 


| Mr. Sueprparp. I wish you would supply to the committee at the 
moment, if you have it available, and if not, supply it for the record, 
what particular group or groups are charged with responsibility for 
the continuous scrutiny of the inventory. 


88515—59—pt. 4 —-3 
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Mr. McNeu. The responsibility for the scrutiny and management 
of supply inventories is assigned to the Deputy ‘Chief of Staff for 
Logistics and the Technical Services for the Army; to the Air Mate! 
riel Command for the Air Force; and to the Office of Naval Material] 
the Navy bureaus and the Assistant Chief of Staff, G4 of the Maring 
Corps for the Navy. In addition, each of the military department 
has an Assistant Secretary assigned the overall responsibility for sup 
ply management. These responsibilities relate to actions within ; 

given service. Recently there has been established a more forma 
mechanism in the form of an or ganization called the Armed Force 
Supply Support Center under the supervision of the Assistant Sec 
retary of Defense, Supply and Logistic s, in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. This isa joint organization of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force; and they have established certain criteria for the retention, ex 
change, and disposal of inventory. If they are in long supply ona 
item, it is reported to the Armed Forces Supply Support Center 
Then, with all services sitting around the table at the same time, a de 
cision is made as to its disposition, If a requirement exists in one 0! 
the services the material is made available to fill the requirement. I 
no Department of Defense requirement exists, then the material i 
declared excess to GSA. 

If it is material that is used by only one service, they can declar 
it surplus locally and it is not reported to the central group. If iti 
the kind of material which is reported but never picked up by som 
other agency, they are now disposing of it locally. 

There is also the scrutiny and review of inventory levels as a par of 
of the budgetary process in all services and the Office of the emis 
of Defense. In 

Mr. Sueprarp. You feel, insofar as the responsibility of a group o 
individuals is concerned, it is pretty well scrutinized, pretty well evalu le 
ated at the moment ? wit 

Mr. McNett. I do now, but I did not feel it was before the Assistant a 
Secretary of Defense, Supply and Logistics, together with service par 
ticipation, started to place emphasis on this problem and before thi 
more or less formal group was set up to take care of the interservic 
aspects. ) 
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CONTRACT MAINTENANCE OF DEPENDENTS’ HOUSING 


Mr. Suepparp. I call your attention to page 16 under the heading I 


“Dependents’ Housing” in which a portion of your statement having) 4¢t 
to do with the “Operation and maintenance” appropriations indicate an 
paying for utilities, recurring maintenance, major repairs, modifice rep 
tions, street and road maintenance, et cetera, at a cost in 1960 of ap: 
proximately $190 million, and $46.8 million more than the 19%! én 
estimates. ri 

What do you know, if anything, relative to the research which i 1 


being done in contracting of maintenance wherein the present COST effe 


could be reduced as against the present method of functioning ? | fer 
Mr. McNett. I do not believe much contract work is done except 
in some areas where there were contracts outstanding under the 80) \ 


called Wherry and privately operated system, where maintenanc or j 
contracts may have been continued. 
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Mr. Suerparp. Did those contracts work satisfactorily ¢ 

Mr. McNet. I think on the whole they worked quite satisfactorily, 
although I think there are several areas where they have been changed 
toa Government operation. 

Mr. Suerearp. Was it due to the type of contract ? 

Mr. McNew. I cannot fully answer your question, sir. I have 
heard of a couple of examples where a contractor was operating with 
a minimum number of people and the Government took it over and 
operated it with twice as many. In one case I think there is some 
truth in it, and in another case which I have heard of, I understand 
that the total engaged now under Government oper: ition is the same 
as it was under the private contract operation, and the payroll is 
about the same. ‘Those are the only ones I have any direct knowledge 
of. We can take another look, though, and see what is happening in 
that field, if you wish. 

Mr. Suepparp. If it is not too much trouble, I would like to have 
clarification, to the degree that you can, in the record when it comes 
down to you, please. 

Mr. McNer. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The question of contract maintenance versus inhouse is under constant review 
and study. The Assistant Secretary of Defense, (Properties and Installations), 
advises that with reference to dependent housing, the determination as to whether 
maintenance should be performed by contractor or Government personnel de- 


pends upon the local situation and cannot, as a general rule, be predetermined 
to fii all conditions. If the housing is so situated and in such numbers that its 


' maintenance can be absorbed as a part of the overall maintenance requirements 


of the post, camp, or station without creating major problems, it is probable 
that the absorption would be made and the work performed by inhouse personnel. 
lf the housing is separately located or in large numbers of units, contract support 
would certainly be considered along with inhouse support. This latter condition 
may be particularly true in the case of Wherry housing purchased by the Govern- 
ment if the maintenance costs of the former contractor are available to compare 
with the estimated cost of maintenance by inhouse personnel. 

Adequate data has not been obtained to date to properly evaluate the differences 
incost, if any, between contract and inhouse maintenance. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Supprarp. I was particularly interested and intrigued by ig 
statement on page 17 under “Fac ‘ilities maintenance” from which I 
quote the second sentence of the opening paragraph : 

Immediately upon the enactment of the Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act for fiscal year 1959, the responsibility for implementing this direction was 
assigned to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations). 
All such funds have been made available to the military departments and they 
report that there has been no diversion for other purposes. 

I think that is a very commendable approach, and perhaps will 
obviate a separation of those two accounts, which has been considered 
for some time. 

What is your opinion? Do you think you are getting voluntary 
ectiveness out of the situation under the regulation you have re- 
) ferred to here ? 

Mr. McNet. I believe we are this year. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there a necessity for splitting those two accounts, 
or just what is your thinking at the moment? 

Mr. McNett. I believe it is working this year, sir. 
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DEFINITION OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


the 
Mr. Suepparp. In order to establish a sound basis for our consideral $581 


tion of the facilities maintenance problem, vould you give the coms f 
mittee your definition of “deferred maintenance” ? The 
Mr. McNet. The real definition which I think we have used, al} \ 
though I do not know that it is the best definition, is the value olf mis 
the maintenance jobs that people feel should be undertaken as of tht 
end of the year, but which have not been started ; in other words, when} cor 
the job really needs to be done but no work order or contract has beef sta 
placed. iSO 
Mr. Suerrarp. Then you would not place that word “deferred pre 
in the category where funds have been justified for maintenance pur§ whe 
poses but have been utilized for other purposes, which caused the§ nex 
deferral ? not 
Mr. McNrix. No; it would, I believe, include work for which nj 1 
funds had been requested or allocated. thin 
Mr. Sueprarp. You would draw a line of demarcation between the, bui 
two; is that correct ? \ 
Mr. McNetz. That would be difficult as it may have become deferred} me, 
as late as May or June, a month or two before, or it could have bee} 
deferred for 2 or 3 years but probably considered low enough in pri 
ority that other things were put ahead of it. 


A great deal of it is work they probably would like t i do which ha} 
not been started by the end of a particular fiscal year but for whief |” 
there is no real urgency. That total, I might say, 4 the end of this) 7 
year probably will run $500 million or a little more, work which peopl 
feel they could start and would like to start but have not. Part of ey 
that work will be done during the coming year out of some Ps S of they 
$900 million requested for maintenance ‘of facilities next ye Som YT 
part of it proba ly will not be done and it will be put off nine yeal, ac 
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VALIDITY OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, I cannot speak for my colleagues, 3| 
far as that is concerned, and will not attempt to, but I have always 
felt that when the presentations were made to this committee, insofar 
as the segregation of requirements, priorities, and so forth, we wert 
getting a presentation in the basic budget. I am not talking abou! 
the unknown factors that we have established at around 30 or 40 per. 
cent, whatever the figure may be. I am talking about the standard 
thing that we live with every day of our lives, you see. I have always 
been under the impression that you people, ‘before it ever came up 
here, had gone through the budget and very carefully deferred all the 
things which were not essential. 

Perhaps I have taken an erroneous view of the situation, because 
from your explanation it seems rather obvious that I have. 

Mr. McNew. We probably have not done as thorough a job of pro)- 
ect-by-project sorting out the real and urgent deferred maintenance 
as we could. When I say “we,” I am speaking of the whole outfit—} jc, 
have probably given the impression that the estimates for “deferred” | the 
maintenance were rather precise. In other words, this list of proj} y 
ects which has not been accomplished, or will not have been accolt- tota 
plished as of the end of June, will be estimates from all field activities})j)) 
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‘the sun total. I do not know of any list in Washington which totals 
nsidera/¢580 million. The dollar figures are totals from field commands, and 
he como forth, but I know of no specific list of such projects in Washington. 
‘That is probably where we have misled the committee. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not say the committee has been deliberately 
misled. I did not imply that. 

Mr. McNen. Of this $500-odd million worth of work which field 
commands feel should be undertaken, or at least which had not been 
started at June 30, there is no question that some part of that total 
isof the type that definitely should be done if the structures are to be 
ferred’ | preserved; and some other part, it would not make any difference 
ice pur} whether the work were done in October or November, next spring, or 
sed thefnext year. Some part of it is truly urgent deferred maintenance, but 

not all. 
hich nf The figure we have used in this table covers a field larger than I 
think we would say would be truly deferred maintenance affecting 
yeen th building structures or affecting the time a pier would fall down. 
Mr. Suepparp. I have two questions which the chairman left for 
leferred) me, and I will propound them. 






ised, al 
‘alue of 
s of th 
s, Wher 


1as bee; 


ve beer 

: in pri RELATION OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE AND PLANNED UTILIZATION 

. / Has DOD established ground rules for relating deferred mainte- 
rich has —— d R, iy. 5 Bas 

» whiel| Mince to the planned utilization of the building, road, or utility, and 


of thi to the projected requirement for the installation ¢ 
1 peopk | That would be indicative to me of a line item concept insofar as 
Part off (#luation is concerned. es ai 
t of thy, Mt. McNere. Not that specifically, sir. Within the military de- 
Som Pertment a little bit more than that, but I would say at headquarters 
or yeat oly with respect to those things which are a definite rehabilitation of 
property as a special project. Other than that, it is a part of the 
_ general level of operation of each individual station. 
_ Mr. Suerrarp. This question is somewhat comparable to the one 
gues, # | previously asked, but I shall put it in the record because the chairman 
always} left it here for that purpose : 
insofar 
we wert SCREPNING OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE ESTIMATES 


5 Does DOD subject deferred maintenance backlogs to detailed 


randall screening on a periodic basis, or does it rely on the screening accom- 
alwi — by the individual services / ; basen 
ame ® McNrw. Pretty much the screening by individual services. 
1 all the ~ SHEPPARD. Questions, gentlemen on my right? 
Mr. Anprews. I have only one. 

Mr. Secretary, the $10 billion worth of surplus property disposed 
ofainually is what percentage of your total inventory ? 

Mr. McNem. The total inventory of personal property would run 
alittle over $120 billion, of which about half of that value represents 
‘qwpment in the hands of operating forces, that is, ships and aircraft 


because 


of proj: 
tenance 


oul actually assigned to units, and the other part represents material in 
a ‘i the supply system. 
of pr iecilietanaes (Shien dispose of roughly 10 or 11 percent of your 


otal inventory annually, and you add to it at the rate of about $15 
illion per year ? 


tivities,}}, 








Mr. McNet. No: because some of it is consumed in firing missil df 


or aircraft lost in ace idents, and things of that kind. 
Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. McNenm. It is really big business. You see, one of the reason 
there has been such a big accumulation and the inventory is SO hig! fac 


in dollar value is that the disposal program has not re ally been j 1 
high gear until the last year or two. Jess 





Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. | 
Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley. 
gen 


DISPERSAL OF BASES AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Raw EY. Mr. Secretary, in making changes in the bases and fa 
cilities of the various defense units, does the Department of Defei ISH 
issue any sort of criterion to be followed involving the maximum y 
economical dispersal consistent with efficienc Vy of operation of those 
bases, or is that left entirely to the services ? 

fr. McNett. ees are general criteria which the services—the 
Army, Navy, and Air Foree—would apply. In the course of budget i 
reviews, naturally the general quality of the work which was done itl 
applying it would be evaluated to the ex tent you ce ould. € 

Mr. Riney. There are certain facilities In target areas. Is thai i 
taken into consideration in the ieclalibh of these bases and instal ‘hi 
lations? 

Mr. McNew. The Office of Secretary of Defense has done very 
little as to determining either the retention or the location of any 
bases as far as dispersal is concerned. That has been essentially a 
Army, Navy, and Air decision. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you not think some study should be made toward 
developing criteria which would be a guide to the various services to 
try to eliminate some of these concentrations, and also reduce ow be 
costs, by taking those places which have proved to be the most effi} jy, 
clent an | econo! nical for the pu rpose for which the y exist ? Ee 

Mr. McNett. Yes. I do not believe the problem is quite that sim-} C0 
ple, Mr. Riley, for this reason: First, with the exception of some of 7 
the new airbases, as in the buildup of the Air Force in the last 1 p, 
years, and in certain missile sites both for the Air Force and for the 
Army, nearly everything we are aomie is on property we already 
own, Sometimes it is putting some building on an existing reserva-| 
tion, modifying present plant to meet the new requirements. So we} 
do have concentrations, because sometimes we have been aoe 50 to} 
100 years. . 

That would not apply to the location of a new missile site, of} 19 
course. 

Mr. Riney. It seems to me distances would enter into the selection 
of missile sites. Certainly you would want to get those of short} 
range in a strategic position, from my layman’s standpoint. I am 
speaking of facilities generally, which should be located where they} 
can be operated most efliciently at the least cost and still carry out 
the mission which they are assigned. It seems to me there should) 9 
be some criteria as a guide. I realize it would be somewhat general. | 

Mr. McNeu.. There are general criteria, and they are applied, but} ® 
generally by Army, Navy, and the Air Force. To show you how 
it works, for example, Navy, as you know, located their POLARIS 
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epair and storage facility at Charleston, S.C. I think you will find 
hat the general criteria are applied. However, if there had existed 

facility which at practically no cost could have been utilized, it 
e reason robably would have been located there instead of developing a new 
s so-hil facility down there. ‘ic.adp Liase® ; 
y been if Mr. Rinery. ¢ oncentration of facilities in certain target areas, un- 
: Jess it is absolutely necessary, is very unwise. We certainly want 
to have something left after the initial emergency. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock, 
centlemen. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. The committee will come to order. Mr. Ford, will 
you proceed. 


DEFINITIONS OF SUPPLY SYSTEM INVENTORY CATEGORIES 
ices—th 


f budget 


s done it 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, attachment E sets forth the supply systeia 
inventories of the Department of Defense as of June 30, 1958, in thou- 
sands of dollars. I am not clear what the significance of that chart is. 

Could you start at the top, first line, and run down the chart? Might 
Ialso ask if we could have this chart put in the record at this point even 
though it is in otherwise so that as it is explained the explanation will 
make sense ? 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Is thai 
d instal 


me very 
1 of any 
tially al 

opera ATTACHMENT E 
. toward Supply system inventories, Department of Defense, as of June 30, 1958 
rvices to Total stock 


(in thousands) 
luce ou 


: SeeRCetine OpePanng. Ln oh cee Saeed ek Le ae sina. 424 637; 64l 
nost om tihng, WUGRPD.: cic ccicahies tiviienbsb aol etete Alte iat Beart et cs 12, 134, 375 
ERR? OR I ae 5, 593, 328 

hat sim-| Contingency retention __________-_____-- sani ican ees a aad 1, 049, 828 
some of Excess- other (administrative determination of excess) _-_-___---- 10, 418, 713 
. last 1 Claimant stocks____ Zt SSS Se ee ein 2 411, 512 
| é; ; the PRInET IDOE BLOCKS... 34.35: tht cane law aeeeaeesiettes a 2, 440, 006 
or th ——_—--- - 
already} Subtotal____- cho piiedleesds aretnenstonseeamneicecs eicondsamieiececmeatte alate a 
san seer Bwaiting @iepoenl. 4 oo heen conenwceien 4, 175, 446 
at isla dees eens 
SO Wel PEt E enw etree ea eer te el es re 50, 760, 849 


‘e 50 to! 
7 Source: Report as of June 30, 1958, submitted to the President and to the Con- 
: .| gfess in compliance with section 410 of title IV of the National Security Act of 
site, Oi} 1947, as amended. 
Definitions: 
election} 2: Peacetime operating.—That portion of the total quantity of an item on hand 
. >.) Which is designated to meet the peacetime force materiel requirement or stockage 
ft short} objective, 
[ am} b. Mobilization reserve—That portion of the total quantity on hand which is 
‘re they} designated to meet the mobilization reserve materiel requirement. 
rry out) , c: Zconomic retention.—That portion of the quantity in long supply which it 
| chou has been determined will be retained for future peacetime issue or consumption 
. as being more economical than future replenishment by procurement; however, 
reneral. ho portion of any item to be retained as economic retention stock may be retained 
ied, but] 88 contingency retention stock. 
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d. Contingency retention.—That portion of the quantity in long supply of an 
obsolete, or nonstandard item for which no programed requirement exists, and | 
which normally would be considered as excess stock, but which it has been deter- | 
mined should be retained for possible military or defense contingencies ; however, 
no portion of any item to be retained as contingency retention stock may be | 
retained as economic retention stock. 

e. Hxcess.—That portion of the total quantity of an item on hand with a mili- 
tary service which exceeds the service’s retention limit for the item, and which 
has been determined to be excess to the owning agency but has not been deter- 
mined to be beyond the needs of all Federal agencies. It includes all excesses, 
whether reported on Standard Form 120 or not. 

(1) Excess, other.—That portion of excess stocks that has been adminis- 
tratively determined to be excess but which has not been transferred to 
property disposal officers for disposition. 

(2) Hacess, awaiting disposal—That portion of excess stocks that has 
been transferred to property disposal officers for disposition. 

f. Claimant stocks.—That portion of the total quantity of an item on hand 
for which item accounts must be maintained as a result of ownership by a 
service other than the service storing the materiel. 


Mr. Forp. What is “Peacetime Operating” ? 


VALUE OF MATERIAL IN SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Mr. McNet.. First let me indicate what is included in the $50 bil- 
lion. Our total assets in the Department of Defense in personal prop- 
erty are a little over $120 billion. 


Mr. Forp. That is what confused me, because this chart shows only 


$50 billion. 

Mr. McNett. The difference between the $120 billion and $50 billion 
represents the value of ships, aircraft, and equipment which has been 
issued and in the hands of troops. 

Mr. Forp. Would paint fall in that category 4 

Mr. McNen. If it is in the hands of troops—issued for use—it 
would not be in the $50 billion. This is only the material that is in 
the supply system and not in the hands of troops. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, nothing that is in the hands of oper- 
ating forces is included in this $50 billion figure ? 

Mr. McNen.. That is right. Rifles, for example, which are in the 
hands of the Airborne Division would not be in this figure. 

If the rifles were in store, however, and had not been issued to 
troops in Fort Bragg, they would be in this figure. 

Mr. Forp. If a truck isin the hands of a division 

Mr. McNeuw.. It would not be in this figure. 

Mr. Forp. That truck is not included in this $50 billion ? 

Mr. McNem. That is right. This is just the supply system. I 
wanted to make that clear before I attempted to answer your question. 





PEACETIME OPERATING STOCKS 


The $14 billion represents the value of material in the supply system 
which is within the days or months of stock levels that are estimated 
to be needed to carry on day-to-day peacetime operations. In other 
words, it could be the amount of clothing, gasoline, and spare parts 
that would have to be in the system to keep our present forces operating 
at their current level during peacetime, 
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MOBILIZATION RESERVE STOCKS 


Mr. Forp. What is the next item, “Mobilization reserve” ? 

Mr. McNem. Equipment such as clothing for people who might be 
called to duty or mobilization. Rifles might be on hand to be issued 
to troops who were mobilized. There are many types of items of that 
kind. 

We have some petroleum products in store over and above the 
quantity we must have in store for day-to-day operations. For ex- 
ample, there is more petroleum in tanks and certain places than we 
would need for a normal turnover of stocks, The extra quantity 
would be called mobilization reserve. “War reserve” is a better term 
than “Mobilization reserve.” 


ECONOMIC RETENTION STOCKS 


Mr. Forp. What is economic retention ? 

Mr. McNem. Economic retention is that portion of the quantity in 
long supply which it has been determined will be retained for future 
peacetime issue or consumption but it is over and above the number 
of months we have to have for peacetime or mobilization. We will 
nT use it and, therefore, we will not throw it away or dispose 
of it. 

Mr. Forp. Are you seeking to draw down those items within that 
category ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. We would buy nothing to replace consumption 
so long as this material was available. If we consume something 
from this quantity we would not replace it at all; as long as we have 
it on hand we would not dispose of it otherwise because we will use it. 
ee Forp. That seems like a very substantial figure, it being $5.5 

illion. 

Mr. McNew. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. When it is related to your total for peacetime operating 
nny of $14.5 billion and your mobilization reserve of $12.1 bil- 

ion. 

Mr. McNet. It is a large figure, but prior to some 5 years ago this 
figure never would have been identified as a separate item so long as 
tthe Army was planning on mobilizing a very, very large number of 
divisions, This figure might have been shown in the mobilization 
reserve, 

Now that the Army, for example, has present mobilization plans 
for a lesser number of divisions, then there is certain material now 
in excess of the present planning quantity but which is of a type we 
are using every day. 


CONTINGENCY RETENTION STOCKS 


Mr. Forp. What is “Contingency retention” shown as $1 billion- 
plus? 

Mr. McNem. That is that portion in long supply of an obsolete 
or nonstandard item for which no programed requirement exists 
which normally would be considered as excess stock but which is re- 
tained for possible military or defense contingencies. It is not some- 
thing we know we will use but there is a likelihood we will use it or we 
might be able to use it in lieu of something else. 
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EXCESS STOCKS i 


Mr. Forp. The next item? The next item is “Excess, other (ad-| 
ministrative determination of excess).” 

Mr. McNet. The excess really is broken down into two different 

categories. Generally it is that portion of the total quantity which 

exceeds the services’ retention limit for the item, and which has been 
determined to be excess to the owning agency but has not been de- 
termined to be beyond the needs of all Federal agencies, 

It is broken down into “Excess, other,” which is that portion of the 
excess stocks which have been administratively determined to be excess 
but which have not been transferred to property disposal officers for 
disposition. In other words, it is in process of going to the property 
disposal officers. 

Mr. Forp. Eventually it will get down into this undistributed stock, 
subtotal, $46 billion ? 

Mr. McNett. It will get down into “Excess awaiting disposal” 
unless somebody steps in ‘and claims it before it gets there. 

Mr. Forp. How long does this process take ? yb 

Mr. McNet.. It was taking a very long time. I would guess from /! 
the time it is first thought to be excess and until it is disposed it aver- 
ages close to a year. After it is reported to central places other} 
agencies have a chance to claim it for about 90 days, and then it goes 
to the disposal people. Some of this material is disposed of rather ath 
quickly, particularly if it is the kind of material which no one else is }t¢ 
using and can be disposed of locally. That is a rather new de- §# 
velopment. 

Mr. Forp. Will a substantial part of that $10 billion get down into § 
this category excess, awaiting disposal, within the next year ? 

Mr. McNett. I would say substanti: ully all of it will get down there. 

Mr. Forn. You will dispose of an awful lot of material in the next 
year. 
Mr. McNem. The plan calls for material with an acquisition cost of \ 
over $8 billion to go into disposal in this coming year. It will have | ° 
to go to a figure of about $10 billion, 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, you told me earlier your total in- “ 
ventory was about $110 billion ? 

Mr. McNet. $120 billion, sir. Those are our total assets of per- 
sonal property. 

Mr. Anprews. Does that include this inventory of about $50| 
billion ? 

Mr. McNett. It does, sir. Earlier I mentioned to Mr. Ford that)" 
total personal property assets are about $120 billion. The difference 
between $120 billion and this $50 billion represents the value of ships, 
aircraft, tanks, and so forth that are actually in the hands of troops. 

This residual figure of $50 billion represents what was in the supply 
system and not in ‘the hands of troops. 

Mr. Forp. I assume all of these figures listed here indicate the } ° 
acquisition cost ? : 

Mr. McNett. They do, sir. bal 
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INVENTORY TURNOVER TIME 


Mr. Forpv. How rapidly do you turn this inventory over? I know 
there are many, many items, some of which turn over rather quickly 
nd some which take a much longer time, but what would be your 
average turnover rate ? 

Mr. McNerm. Lumping together food, clothing, spare parts, gaso- 
line, and everything else of a supply nature in peacetime operation 
it would probably be about every 18 months, but that is putting some 
very slow moving items into the same turnover bracket as you would 

in fuel and food which turns over quite rapidly. 

Mr. Forv. I have heard it said that historically the average life of 
a weapon, up until very recently, from the time it became operational 
until the time it phased out, was about 12 to 13 years. 

Nowadays, because of the more rapid technological advances, that 
par iod of operational use has gone down from 4 to 5 years. Is that 
isposal]” |: ibout right ? ; 

Mr. McNem. Four to five years, I believe, would be too short. I 
believe the Army is working on a rule of thumb for an average equip- | 
ss from /ment life of 10 years at present. It seems to me to be a fair rule. 
it aver-| In the Air Force it would probably be shorter than 10 years 
5 other } because the bulk of their procurement is aircraft and missiles. 
1 it goes} In the Navy, except for ships, it would be less than 10 years. In 
f rather the case of ships, a very large item, it will probably average closer 
e else is }to 20 years with destroyers, submarines i in the 13-to-15-year bracket 
new de- Band the heavier ships 1 in the 20-to-25-year bracket. 
Therefore, all in all, taking eae equipment and all, 10 years is 
wn into | not too bad a rule of thumb. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
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the next STUDY OF CONTRACT AUDITING 
: cost of | , lr. Larscoms. Are you in receipt of a report entitled “Contract 


{ll have | AUditing for the Three Services” ? 
Mr. McNrm. Yes. You mean a report made by a panel of a half 


otal in- | 10zen very able people we got together last fall ? 
| Mr. Lipscomn. As I understand it, yes, it was a report made by 
of per- | Smeone on the outside. 


Mr. McNriz. You, I think, refer to.a report on contract auditing 

out $50) made at our request. We got six people together whom we selected 
from three very competent accounting firms—individuals in account- 

rd that | Mg firms that were good. 

fference We wanted to take individuals who had served with the War De- 

vf ships, | partment eens the war or Army or Air Force since, or had served 

“troops. with the Navy cost inspection service during the war, so at least 

, supply acl would have some familiarity with the problem, and yet who had 
cpm in private business and could bring knowledge from both fields 

rate the | f endeavor into the problem. 

They made their recommendations late last year. 

| There were a number of recommendations in their report. Prob- 

hably the most important one recommended a single contract audit 

igency for the Department of Defense instead of the present three 

je arate agencies. 
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It is possible that that is the right answer. We do not know fq 
sure. Bu 

We have, I believe, made progress, not toward a single agency, b 
trying to get some of the benefits that one might get from a sing 
agency by hi aving only one department audit all contracts held by ar 
particular contractor ‘regardless of the service involved. We haven 
felt we would get too much advants age by putting the audit agence 
together in the past, although these people thought we would ha 
better relations with industry and more uniform application of or 
audit criteria if we had the single agency. 

At the present time we are taking the northeast section of the cow 
try and trying to gather information as to what changes would be 
quired, what ‘advant: ages we would get, what manpower savings 
would achieve. 

There are some attractive features to it. As yet I am not sun 
however, that it is something we ought to do. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do I understand this is a report that your of 
initiated ? \ 

Mr. McNet. We asked for the study to be made; yes, sir. ast 

Mr. Lirscomn. Which indicates—— \ 

Mr. McNeu.. We did not direct what they should come up wit! mul 
We asked them to look over the whole situation and tell us the dij™ 
ferent areas they thought could be improved. This was the principl? 
recommendation, although they had a number of administrative sug ne 









gestions which we will adopt. i 
a 

COST AND TIME CONSUMED IN STUDY Me 

effe 

Mr. Lipscoms. Can you indicate what it cost? pany 
Mr. McNew. The study ? ring 
Mr. Lirscoms. Yes. we 
Mr. McNet. I would guess between $15,000 and $16,000 as comag: 
pensation for the six people and their travel costs. ist 


Mr. Lirscoms. Do you know how long it took to prepare the study} ! 

Mr. McNet. The work was done over a period of 6 months with th} are 
final report submitted about a month later. They didn’t work on thi} ! 
a through, however, because of the positions held by the inthe 
dividuals, we agreed that they might work intermittently on thifis: 
study, and if they had essential work of their own, they took sort Gr 
time off and then came back to this. 

Mr. Lrescoms. After a study such as this is submitted, it is giv thi 
to you and then do you make all of the decisions as to whether or no}to 


you will adopt or follow any of the recommendations? wi 
Mr. McNett. No; in this case copies of the summary rec ‘ommenda) 
tions were given to the Army, Navy, and Air Force. lof 


We then started to gather information on a sample basis from than 
northeast section of the country, as I said, from the Army, Navy, an wa 
Air Force and other groups as to determine what would be involveder 
in case we should do it. 

When we get that information together we will discuss it eithel 
with the Joint Secretaries or the Armed Forces Policy Council an 
decide whether we will follow the recommendation. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How long do you think it will take to go into path 
procedure and get some action if this report does have merit? : 
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know fe 

| Mr. McNen.. I would say some time this summer we will have things 
ency, bijo a point where consideration can be given to it by the “board of 
1 a sing@lirectors.” “| Spt. 4 
I met with this group when they made their initial oral report. It 
vas a very good group. We spent some time discussing various 
spects of the problem and why they arrived at some of the recom- 
endations they made. 
I thought they made excellent recommendations. Many of them 
will fall into place if we have the single agency. 
the com If we do not have the single agency, which we may not have if it is 
uld be midetermined not to be the best answer, then we will have to pick up 
vings windividual recommendations, of which there are a dozen or so, and 
handle them separately. 










uld ha 
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hot sur 
SINGLE AGENCY CONTRACT AUDIT PLAN 
our offi@ : ; : 

Mr. Liescoms. Have you come to any conclusions in your own mind 
asto the single agency plan or are you still open minded about it? 

Mr. McNet.. I am openminded about it. The reason I am open- 
+4, minded is that each area proposed for consolidation, whether a single 
j manager in the supply system or any other service activity, should be 
princip jstudied and considered on its merits. Simply putting things together 
itive supa large agency does not solve the problem. 

‘’ True, this is not exactly the same thing. Audit, of all things, per- 
haps can best be independent and separate. It is one of the places 
where you could have an overall but separate organization with less 
efect upon the operations of the rest of the system than in almost 
‘uy other function. Over the past several years we have been work- 
ing toward trying to get as many of the single-agency advantages as 
we can while still maintaining separate administration. I am neither 
) as comagainst it nor for it at the moment. TI honestly do not yet know which 

isthe best system. 
he study} Mr. Lrescoms. You will admit there can be improvement in this 
S with th area ? 
rk on thi} Mr. McNri. Yes; I certainly will. I will also at the same time say 
yy the in that auditing in the Department of Defense, both in scope and quality, 
y on this far superior today to what we had 5 years ago and 10 years ago. 
ook som Great strides have been made. 

Take internal audit, for example. That was almost an unknown 

t is givesthing in the military 10 years ago. It is quite an important thing 

ier or ndjteday in providing commanders and managers all the way along 

with quite a lot of information that is helpful in running the business. 

mmendi) All I wanted to say, Mr. Lipscomb, is that certainly there are a lot 

of things to be done in that field. I would be as impatient as almost 

from thjanyone to get more done. But it is certainly a far ery from what it 

Vavy, angwas 8 or 10 years ago when such things were unthinkable to almost 
-involvegeveryone in the military business. 





it eithe INTERNAL AUDIT IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Liescoms. Would you like to discuss what is being done in 
, into théthe internal auditing field and also the relationship of the General 
t? Accounting Office with you in this area ? 
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Mr. McNer. To go back to the time when Lindsey Warren w, 
Comptroller General—I had a number of meetings with him. Th 
was about the time—— 

Mr. Lirscoms. Actually we ought to get current on this. Mr. Wa 
ren has been gone a long time. What is the situation tod: Ly as far; 
internal auditing i is concerned and your relationship with the Gener 
Accounting Office ef 

Mr. McNrit. I still would like to answer it this w ay if I may, M 
Lipscomb. It will take only a minute. That was the beginning; 
internal audit. 

At that time it was understood, and it was the premise on whi 
we undertook internal audit, that if ways and means could be fow 
to do the job by use of agency auditors, that we would change basical 
the audit system which then existed in the Government which ¥ 
based upon the audit of individual vouchers. It was understood 4 
the time that if, as a result of those audits, the GAO found that ti 
results showed a pretty good batting average, they would be satisl 
and would not develop a special audit group such as they had done wit} 
the corporation audits group which they then had underway. | 

What I am trying to say is that it started with a cooperative aj 
proach, we being on the ground, and as long as it was running preti 
well, the GAO would pattern its activities accordingly. 


I think the thing has worked pretty well but there is = 





one question as to the extent to which Inspector General repot 
certain audit reports, and details regarding some of the sourees | 
information will be given to the Comptroller General. That ist 
only trouble I know of. I know of nothing that has been withhe 
in connection with a financial audit. 

On the management audit side, and that is part of internal auditiy 
information may be derived from sources which are such that the 
is a reluctance to give it to the Comptroller General or any agen 
outside of the executive branch. These instances may involve recoil 
mendations of a staff member to his senior and that type of thing. 

However, as to the recommendations regarding financial infor 
tion, I know of nothing which has been withheld from the Comptroll#? 
General. 

Is that what you had in mind ? 

Mr. Lipscomn. I just wanted a general comment of what your intel 
nal audit system was and the relationship with the General Accountiif 
Office. 

Mr. McNet. In effect we have two kinds of internal audit. nh 
is the internal audit which is performed generally by the finane! if 
type of auditor. That is the group which would tie in with this aud 
group of which we have been speaking. | 

There are, however, in the military 1 rather highly developed grou] 
which audit on a much different basis, more along the military con 
mand lines, and, if you want to call it that, on the man: iwement sich 
but they are also auditors in the broadest sense. They are most! 
in the command chain. 

It is information from that source that the Comptroller Gener 
wants at times that the Department is reluctant to give. 
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ACCOUNTING IMPROVEMENT AREAS 


Mr. Lirscoms. The point is that there is a big area here in internal 
auditing and also accounting which would be of great help in the 
budgetary process of our Nation. I do not want it discounted so 
everything would look rosy at this time. 

You certainly would not say that the figures you quoted to Mr. 
Ford, for example, are right up to snuff and can be vouched for with 
complete accuracy, W ould } you? 

Mr. McNem. Mr. Lipscomb, I think that of all the people I know, 
I perhaps have been as severe a critic of the status of our accounts 
as anybody in this town. 

I am not as critical, however, in public as perhaps some people 
might expect because I ‘have seen in the last 10 years some very, very 
dramatic changes and improvements. 

Are we perfect? No; however, we must remember that it was only 

5 years ago that financial accounting for property in the Army was 
nonexistent so far as inventories were ‘concerned. 

I think it is a remarkable accomplishment in the Army not to have 
had a system in 1952 and yet to have something that, while not per- 
fect, is usable and is being used every day in the management of the 
business just a few years later. 

I remember when Mr. Wilson was Secretary of Defense he remarked 
from time to time about the problem they had when General Motors 
took over another company or organization. 

[ was told that it was 8 yes ars before they could get the Fisher Body 
Co., even though it was a wholly owned ‘subsidiary, to use the same 
forms and report to General Motors the type of information the parent 
company needed. 

I remarked to him that we have our troubles with big outfits, but 
we certainly were making progress as fast as that. 

That is not a complete answer. But I believe if you would look 
at the status of accounts, status of information, whether in total or 
by classes, and compare w ‘hat it was a few years ago and now, you 
would not recognize the “corporation.” Of course we still have a 
long, long way to go. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I believe this and know this, too, as you well know, 
but I still think we should put emphasis on this so we will not vet 

glaring examples such as are reported in the press from time to time. 


ACCRUED ACCOUNTING AND COST BASED BUDGETS 


Are you proceeding to implement in the Department of Defense 
Public Law 863, which is accrued accounting, cost base acounting ? 
Isthis program going forward in the Dep: irtment of Defense ? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The Army testified that they were ready this year to 
submit their budget on a cost basis, but they 2 id instructions from 
the Secretary of Defense not to do it this yea Is that because the 
other two services were not ready ? 

Mr. McNett. Partly that and partly because the information was 
only in pieces and could not be applied to the whole. 

The Ar my had done a great deal of work and some of it undoubtedly 
could have been used. W e could not have used it across the board. 
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We would have confused ourselves as well as everyone else, I think, 


because we had no similar basis for evaluation generally. 

I think as far as the operation and maintenance accounts are con- 
erned, they ought to be in pretty good shape “across the board” in 
another year. 

General Travus. I believe I testified only that we were prepared to 
come forward in the operation and maintenance appropriation. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Weaver. Mr. Secretary, Congress has been much interested, as 
I am sure you have, in the ope ration of the medicare program for 
dependents. Can you tell us what steps have been taken by the De- 
partment of Defense to insure maximum utilization of military hos. 
pitals within the limitations established by present law ? 


Mr. McNer. Yes. As I mentioned in my prepared statement, and | 


as I think I forecast, the patient load would change from less than 50 
percent in military facilities to considerably over 50 percent this com. 
ing year. There is, however, one group that the law guarantees a free 
choice. 

If the service member is overseas, and the dependents are here they 
have, by law, a free choice. They may go to a military hospital but 
can select civilian facilities. 

For the balance is the requirement that all dependents residing 
with their sponsors must check with the service hospital to see if care 
can be provided at the nearest military hospital before they are au- 
thorized to receive care from civilian sources. 

That is the best way I know of to control it. 


RESTRICTIONS ON MEDICAL CARE IN CIVILIAN FACILITIES 


Mr. Weaver. On page 11 of your statement you mention that regula- 
tions have been amended to require the fuller use of military facilities 
and also to limit the kinds of elective treatment dependents could have 
in civilian facilities. Would you elaborate on that? 

Mr. McNem. You were asking what types of restrictions were 
placed on medical care in civilian facilities. Is that your question? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

Mr. McNet. Elective surgery is one, where surgical and medical 
care is not an emergency and can be planned and scheduled later. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Weaver. Will you give more complete information on that for 
the record ? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


CHANGES MADE EFFECTIVE OcTOBER 1, 1958, IN DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE-DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE JOINT DIRECTIVE FOR IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OF THE DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE ACT 


In keeping with expressed congressional desires for optimum utilization of 
uniformed services medical facilities and for economies, the civilian portion of 
the medicare program was restricted, effective October 1, 1958, through revision 
of the joint directive on September 16, 1958. These restrictions fall into two 
categories. 
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Category 1.—Those designed to channel dependents into service facilities up 
to the point where they are used to the optimum extent. Sections 3-302 and 
3-308 of the September 16, 1958, reprint of the joint directive governing the 
implementation of the Dependents’ Medical Care Act established this category 
of restrictions. In general, section 3-302 requires dependents residing with 
their sponsor and desiring care at Government expense to first seek required 
eare from uniformed services facilities. If the required care cannot be fur- 
nished from these sources, a medicare permit may be issued by the appropriate 
commander which allows the dependent of the active duty member of the uni- 
formed services to seek care authorized under the program from civilian sources 
at Government expense. In general, sections 3-303 waives the medicare permit 
requirement in cases of emergency and when dependents are absent from their 
domiciles on a trip. 

Category 2.—Those designed to slim down or cut back the medicare program 
so that costs would be brought more into line with available funds. Sections 
5-502, 5-503, 5-504, and 5-506 of the joint directive were revised to eliminate. 
the following from care authorized under the program in operation prior to 
October 1, 1958: 

(1) Treatment of injuries on an outpatient basis. 

(2) Surgical and medical care that can be planned. 

(3) Treatment of acute emotional disorders. 

(4) Prehospital and posthospital tests and procedures. 

(5) Neonatal visits. 

(6) Termination visits. 

These reductions in scope of the care authorized unde: the civilian portion 
of the medicare program have the effect of making the current program essen- 
tially one of maternity care and in-hospital treatment for acute medical and 
surgical conditions. 


Mr. Weaver. I have been informed a study is being made of the 
military medical programs in general. Could you state when this 
study might be available to the committee? 

Mr. McNet. I understand it isin June. That is the study I men- 
tioned in my statement, Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Weaver. Has the Department of Defense considered the possi- 
bility of establishing a separate OSD appropriation for medicare in 
order to segregate it from the normal costs of military medicine? 

Mr. McNem.. No, we have not. I certainly would not say it could 
not be done. At first elance I would not know what particular advan- 
tage we could get. WhenI say “we” I mean we or you. It is perhaps 
better to carry it as a budget activity within the medicare program so 
that if the patient load and costs are eventually higher for either the 
military or the civilian portions, and the percentage break does not 
come out as forecast, at least funds are available for application where 
they are needed. Expense accounts can provide information as to 
what is being spent outside. 


ECONOMIES UNDER SINGLE SUPPLY MANAGER CONCEPT 


Mr. Weaver. On page 13 of your statement you indicated that per- 
haps the most promising potential economies associated with the single 
manager concept arise from opportunities it provides for eliminating 
concurrent buying and selling and for diminishing backhauls and 
crosshauls through integrated distribution operations. 

Could you give specific examples, at least for the record, of the 
eliminations which have taken place so far as concurrent buying is 
concerned ? 

Mr. McXru. I think when there was concurrent buying, by the 
separate services there were occasional instances where perhaps the 
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Navy bought tomatoes on the Eastern Shore of Maryland and shipped 
them to Oakland, Calif., and the Army at the same time buying them 
in California and ee them to Fort Bragg, or places in the East. 
In such instance you had a case of concurrent buyi ing and crosshauling. 

There is perhaps less tendency for that under single management. 
It does not show up in startling savings because perhaps the wastes 
before were one-third of 1 percent or one-fourth of 1 percent of the 
total, or maybe 2 percent of the transportation bill, Still, 1 think you 
will have some savings. However, it is hard to identify the cost of 
transportation of food this year as against what it would have been if 
we did not have a single management. ‘Tendency, however, would be 
to have less tet ee 

Mr. Weaver. You are still sure that economies are effected through 
the elimination of that concept. Is that right? 

Mr. McNew. I think so. 

Mr. Weaver. Even though it is difficult to pinpoint specific ex- 
amples and where the savings might be? 

Mr. McNer. The examples of waste which were pointed out before 
were bad, and all that, but they were a minute fraction of the total 
volume of business. 

Mr. Weaver. On page 14 of your statement you refer to major pro- 
curement continuing at over $15 billion a year, and you state that 
perhaps $10 billion or more must be disposed of annually if inven- 
tories are to be kept reasonably clean. 

Mr. McNeiz. That is right. 

Mr. Weaver. Would you say that that is about the figure or level 
at. which the Department of Defense will be operating during the 
current year in the disposal of these items ? 

Mr. McNem. It has not been that high in the past. This coming 
year the best guess is that the program w vill dispose of property which 
had an acquisition cost of $8 billion or a little more. It is bound to 
go to about $10 billion or some figure in that range. 

The $10 billion is a forecast and not an accounting figure. 

As long as you buy $15 billion worth of heavy equipment each year, 
and as long as our forces stay about the same size, the net inventory 
should not change too much. This means whatever comes in at the 
top has to come out at the bottom. 

Meantime we will be firing some of the missiles for tests and for 
training. There will be aircraft lost in accidents, and so forth. There 
will be ammunition fired, so we will consume some of it. 

At the end of the useful life of B-52 aircraft we are buying today 
will be scrapped sometime in the 1960-1970 period. 

Each time one is scrapped there will be $8 million of acquisition 
costs that go out of the system. 


INVENTORY OF AUTOMOBILES, BUSES, ETC. 


Mr. Weaver. I wonder whether this point was brought out: Could 
we have a tabulation indicating the inventory by service of automo- 
biles, buses, ambulances, and station wagons as ‘of July 1, 1957, the 
ins and outs yearly through estimate of inventory continuing through 
June 30, 1960, and to indicate for each class of vehicle the procure- 
ment for other than replacement ? 
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Mr. McNeu. I had an indication that the committee would have an 
interest in that question and I have a table which I can insert in the 
record at this point. It gives essentially all the information that 
you just listed except for one thing. 

I have the inventory by years, for instance for 1957, and projected 
to June 30, 1960, for automobiles, buses, ambulances, and station 
wagons. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Insert it in the record and then add the additional 
portion of the answer when the record comes down to you. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Inventories of selected motor vehicles by service } 


Station 
| wagons 





Automobiles | Buses Ambulances 


Inventory as of June 30, 1957 (actual 


Os8D 24 0 | 0 1 ‘ 

Army 2.. 20, 810 6, 136 | 1, 505 | 911 

Navy 4,978 1, 502 681 | 230 

Marine Corps 655 156 0 | 90 

Air Force 5, 494 3, 607 544 2, 874 

Air National Guard 167 78 44 | 0 
Inventory as of June 30, 1958 (actual 

OsD 24 0 0 1 

Army ?__. 17, 824 5, 117 1, 352 980 

Navy z 4.540 1, 485 573 316 

Marine Corps - 787 160 0 | 30 

Air Force 4 | 5, 399 3, 790 564 | 33, 252 

Air National Guard_- 7 | 186 78 51 48 
Inventory as of June 30, 1959 (estimated): 

OSD 24 0 0 0 

Army ? 17,470 1, IST 975 70 

Navy 3, 937 1,416 F38 1, 280 

Marine Corps 97 166 0 166 

Air Force 4, 999 3,479 F38 5 4,352 

Air National Guard 182 87 65 § 33 
Inventory as of June 30, 1960 (estimated): 

OsD 24 0) 0 0 

Army ? 17, 470 4, 187 975 870 

Navy. - 3, 791 1,416 £38 1,710 

Marine Corps 975 166 0 166 

Air Force §, 029 3, 574 565 5, 032 

Air National Guard 182 87 68 7 48 


! Excludes vehicles on loan to contractors, 

2 Excludes Civil Works Division, Corps of Engineers. 
> Excludes 1,906 carryalls. 

‘ Excludes 233 carryalls. 

5 Excludes 6° 2 carryalls. 

§ Excludes 233 carryalls. 

? Fxetudes 218 carryalls. 
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Procurement of selected vehicles fiscal year 1988—fiscal year 1960 


Automobiles Buses Ambulances Station wagons 
ad 
Re- | Re- Re- Re- 
Total | place-| Other| Total | place-| Other) ‘Total | place-| Other| Total | place-| Other 
ments ments jments ments} 
nents _ . . oo es 
Fiscal year 1958 | | 
OSD.... : rs 5 5 0 0} 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 0} 0 
Army... not : 115 115 0 0 0 0 89 89 0 20 20 | 0 
Navy.--- ake 1,094 |1,094 0} 165] 165 0} 35 35 0} 548) 548 | 0 
Marine Corps.--..-- 203 56) 147 26 26 | 0 0 0 0 32; 10] 22 
Air Force- 1 19 0 2 2 0 1 1 0 = | 343 | 0 
Air National Guard__._. 29 10 19 0 0 0} 7 0 7 8 0 
Fiscal year 1959 | 
OSD 5 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
Army —_ 12 i2 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 
Navy ; 1,048 /|1, 048 0 167 167 0 3 4) | 2 429 429 0 
Marine Corps — 233 183 50 2 2 0 0 0 0 134 2 132 
Air Force 1, 189 |1, 189 0 307 307 0 38 38 0 (1,216 |1, 216 } 0 
Air National Guard 6 6 0 Q 0 a 14 0 14 25 i) 25 
Fiscal year 1960 (pro- 
posed) | 
OsD 5 5 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Army 1, 355 |1, 355 0 3 3 0 0 0 0 l 1 0 
Navy 419 | 419 0} 205! 205 0 63 63 0 | 430 |! 430 0 
Marine Corps ; 20 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
Air Force 854 799 55 579 484 95 122 95 27 980 916 | 64 
Air National Guard 22 22 0 0 0 0 5 2 3 15 15 | 0 


| 430 station wagons to be procured will replace 146 light sedans and 284 cerryalls 
I 


Mr. Manon. We will also insert in the record at this point a tabula- 
tion of automotive statistics prepared by our staff on the basis of the 
General Services Administration annual reports. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Automotive statistics 


Station wagons, 
Automobiles ambulances, and All other Total 
buses 


1958 | 1957 | 1956 | 1958 | 1957 | 1956 | 1958 1957 1956 1958 1957 | 1956 


| | | 
DOD! _ 18, 810! 18, 069) 15, 639/11, 655/11, 135) 9, 137 7 303) 80, 769} 73, 393/108, 668/109, 973| 98, 169 




















Other paca ..--|21, 041/20, 034/19, 583) 3, 474! 2,904) 2, 607) 82, 570) 81, 332| 75, 151/107. 094/104, 270) 97, 341 
Federal___._.- 39, 851/38, 103/35, 222)15, 1 129) 14, -_ 744|160, 882 162, 101 1148, 544| lau, 842 196, 510 
| 
' Including Corps of Engineers, and 25 Secretary of Defense vehicles. 
{In millions] 
Miles operation Gallons of fuel | Total costs for Govern- 


ment-owned vehicles 


| 1958 | 1957 | 1956 | 1958 | 1957 | 1956 | 1958 | 1957 | 1956 
|) . - 25) 
OT ons. _..----} 902.5 | 9145] 846.4] 97.9] 97.4| 91.4] $119.4] $109.7| $67.5 
Pessina iinsision 997.5 | 931.6 | 873.5] 1045| 980) 91.7) 1061 | 687] 61.8 


|- 
aie "laae a wd 


| 
} 
| 
Total... ackicboaswetls eee l1, 846. 1 fs ns eres 195. 4 183. 1 | 225. 5 


178. 4 129. 3 
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NUMBER MILES OPERATED, RENTAL OR LEASE, 1958 


{In thousands] 








| Autos All other Total 
pectic eat 1. eae ee ee. ar he eres aie 
TO Ae sds hd Fc see -ihibuetwewd suka seapdlin ada 8, 693.4 | 2, 005. 6 10, 699. 0 
ON ca esd IK a ck es bo il ahi nk Re Rida a 4, 426.2 | 4, 043. 7 8, 469. 9 
thio ocak cmmaiane ¢ saa cel cae gh heicee | 13, 119.6 6, 049.3 | 19, 168. 9 





NotEe.—The Department of Defense data shown above apply only to that portion of 
Defense vehicles which are reported as administrative vehicles in the continental United 
States and its Territories and possessions. They have been reported in accordance with 
appropriate General Services Admintstration regulations. 


REORGANIZATION ACT BENEFITS 


Mr. Weaver. What immediate and long-range benefits do you as 
Comptroller of the Department of Defense expect as a result of the 
reorganization act 

You might want to comment on it now, but if you wish to add 
further comments you may. 

Mr. McNetu. I have little to add to my prepared statement. 

As I tried to say in my statement, “In my opinion the principal 
benefits which may be looked for under the Reorganization Act of 
Jast year will be a substantial improvement in the process of arriving 
at the proper force and operating levels, and in expediting decisions.” 

This is the kind of an answer I would rather not give since I would 
like to be more precise in the way of translation into dollars, but I 
wouldn’t know how to translate this into dollars. 

I think we should have the mechanism for getting more timely and 
better decisions. 

If our basic plan is sound and well integrated as far as force levels 
are concerned, then some of the equipment answers become much sim- 
pler, particularly as to quantities. 

If we can get a mechanism for a prompt and sound decision on 
whether we should have two competing missiles or one missile, we have 
taken a real step toward good budgeting and we will achieve consid- 
erable savings. 

If in the case of THOR and JUPITER, which has been discussed by 
Secretary McElroy and others, it were possible for this new organi- 
zation decision machinery to have come up with an answer 1 month, 
6 months, 1 year earlier we would have had a definite saving. 

It is in clearer plans and earlier decisions, and I would hope better 
integrated plans and decisions, where the real savings can be expected. 
More for the money, is another way to translate decisions into 
savings. 

Mr. Weaver. As we all know, we are building up a tremendous 
force of destructive power, just as our potential enemy is. Do you 
think when we reach a stalemate of what we can achieve in that direc- 
tion that the taxpayers of our country can look to a reduction of ex- 
penditures within the Defense Department; while at the same time 
permitting us to maintain a deterrent force to keep our defense posture 
strong so we will always have adequate strength for our security and 
our protection ? 

Mr. McNew.. Your question expresses the hope of most of us. I 
honestly do not see it coming in the years immediately ahead. 





Mr. Sueprarp. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Minshall ? 

Mr. MinsHatu. Several weeks ago it was my privilege to read an 
article in the Cleveland Plain Dealer by one of its most discerning and 
astute reporters, Mr. Phil Goulding, an article about the Department 
of Defense. In that article he mentioned your name and described 
you as one of the most capable and perhaps the man who knew more 
about what made the Defense Department tick than any other indi- 
vidual. 

What amazes me is that you are able to keep all these facts and 
figures in your head which assists you greatly in doing such an out- 
standing job. 

Mr. McNew.. Thank you. Everybody here, Army, Navy, Air, and 
my own staff help. They needle me into trying to keep abreast of 
things. 

Mr. Mrinsnatu. Assisted by a very good constituent of mine, Mr. 
Perkins McGuire, of whom Iam proud. Perkins has also done an out 
standing job. 

Mr. McNett. I think so, too. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFATRS 


Mr. Minsnatn. On page 2 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, you 
mention very briefly the Office of Public Affairs. Could you describe 
in a little more detail what is the personnel of the Office of Public Af- 
fairs, how it operates, and what is its general function ? 

Mr. McNeiu. It operates under one of the Assistant Secretaries, 
Assistant Secretary Snyder. It was finance ved for several years as part 
of the appropriation of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Six 
or seven years ago the financing for the activity was separated from 
the financing in the rest of the Department of Defense, and since then 
it has had its :>parate appropriation, amounting last year to about 
$450,000. 

That office is staffed by both military and civilian personnel, some 
from Army, some from Navy, and some from the Air Force, some 
from the Marines. 

Probably two-thirds of the personnel are civilians and paid for from 
this $450,000. The pronosal is to put it back and make it part of the 
appropriation for the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

The Office of Public Affairs, as all public information activities, has 
been operating under a limitation which has been put into the Appro- 
priation Act. The limitation is $3 million for the whole Depart- 
ment of Defense. The total appropriation for this office is included 
in that limitation. 

If the limitation were still retained the consolidated appropriation 
would not permit the activity to expand in the Department, but it 
would make it possible for some flexibility in administering the func- 
tion of the office. Each Military Department, however, has a public 
information section. 

Mr. Mrnsuary. Each other service has its own department ¢ 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Minsnary. How does the budget for each of those services 
compare with this? 
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Mr. McNew. Theirs is part of the operation and maintenance 
budget of their respective military department— 

Mr. Minsuav. Does theirs run more than this? 

Mr. McNett. Each is larger, yes, in total dollars. 

Mr. Minsuatt. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Due to the fact that our chairman, Mr. Mahon, has 
been officially called to another committee, he left some questions for 
me to ask you. 

I shall read these questions into the record. Then when the record 
comes down to you you can answer them in order. 





COMMUNICATIONS COSTS, BY SERVICE 


First, would it be possible for you to tabulate the communications 
charges to operation and maintenance funds, by appropriation, in- 
dicating, in continental United States, local telephone, and long- 
distance telephone separately? And also, could you indicate com- 
merical charges and Government costs for radio and _ telegraphic 
communication in the United States? Further along this line, could 
you also indicate the costs, Government or commercial, for telephone, 
cable, or radio communications overseas ¢ 

Recognizing that there is no direct relation, it might also be inter- 
esting to note the amounts spent for postage. 

(The information requested follows :) 


“Operation and maintenance’ appropriation 


ARMY 


[In thousands] 


Fiscal year Fiscal vear Fiscal year 
1958, 1959, 1960), 
actual estimate estimate 
Pt. I. Continental United States 
(a) Telephone, telegraph, and teletypewriter (includes 
local and long distance) - -- $11, 571 $13, 495 $12, 970 
(b) Leased lines_- 7,937 11, 037 15, 781 
(c) Operation and maintenance of communications 10, 917 11, 966 12, 033 
Subtotal-_-_-. pods pe ; 30, 425 36, 498 40, 784 
Pt. II. Overseas: 
(a) Leased lines_-- 11, 332 11, 750 13, 245 
(6) Operation and maintenance of communications 6, 858 5, O45 6, 118 
Subtotal - - 18, 190 17, 695 19, 363 
Pt. III. Postage. --_-. 14, 200 18, 504 19, 876 
Pt. IV. Other: 
(a) ARADCOM leases, continental United States 468 196 658 
(b) Installation and modernization of ACAN 29, 322 &, 200 47, 260 
Total-.. 92, 605 81, 393 127, 941 








Note.—‘‘ Leased lines’’ includes leased telephone lines and commercial refiles as well as leased telegraphic 
communications. 

“Operation and maintenance of communications in continental United States’’ includes operating costs 
ofthe U.S. Army Communications Agency which provides staff supervision for worldwide communications 
Stations, and the U.S. Army Signal Engineering Agency which provides engineering services to worldwide 
communication stations. 
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“Operation and maintenance” appropriation” —Continued 
NAVY 


{In thousands] 





] | 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 




















| 1958, actual | 1959,esti- | 1969, esti- 
| mate | mate 
a = — sigh eccmae tg leslie | a, 
Pt. I. Continental United States: | 
(a) Obligations for telephone service $8, 492 $8, 856 | $9, 102 
(b) Leased lines . 3, 412 5, 487 | 9, 054 
(c) Ope ration and maintenance of communic: ations Sys- | 1 
tem !___. | 5, 119 5, 960 6, 033 
(d) Procurement for naval communications system !____- 2, 583 | 8, 708 6, 211 
é) Installation of above equipment !__- _- : 344 270 | 416 
(f) Repair and rehabilitation }_. ; 323 385 257 
Pt. I. Overseas: 
(a) Leased lines 2 402 754 754 
(6) Operation and mainte nance of communications Sys- 
tem !___. 4, 726 4,472 4, 497 
(c) Procurement for naval communications system ! { ; 
(d) Installation of above equipment !_-_- a 209 | 312 319 
(e) Repair and rehabilitation - ee ee oe 627 | 390 | 375 
Pt. Tit. Postage.......-. ; ai ; 6, 606 6.77 %, 605 
1 Exclusive of security group functions 
AIR FORCE 
Pt. I. Continental United States: 
(a) Local] telephone service _ _-- ae $10, 598 $11, 059 $11, 790 
(b) Long-distance telephone serv ice. > oe ; 3, 967 4, 052 4, 473 
(c) Leased lines ; ; 29, 726 41,715 51, 239 
d) Operations of communications stations_______- ; 4,212 4, 351 4, 495 
Subtotal, Continental United States. ______- 48, 503 61, 177 71, 997 
Pt. LI. Overseas: 
(a) Local telephone service ead ah eae oh 1, 265 1,127 | 1, 152 
(b) Long-distance telephone service-_-__-_---_.-- 562 570 756 
(c) Leased lines___..-.----- ee fsawce a 6, 898 14, 147 | 13, 093 
(d) Operations of communications stations_______- a 11, 380 11, 756 12, 144 
jaar se pee 
NOE ot ld an Secu L San besneacasanie a 105 27, 600 | 27, 145 
Pe. 2a0. Pomege.-....-.... peoebe crane oan : 6, 722 | 22, 582 | 23, 411 
Pt. [V. Other (not included above): | | 
Se NEN © i Se cn netcnaceeseemadinne ‘ an 1, 637 1,820 | 1, 997 
RN ON RIN i ciriicucencctomnnas eae ices (1, 187) | (1, ad (1, 367) 
PE ides eta cterkannaieaece ia rniwsigs Wisi dion (450) | (520) | | (630) 
(>) Aircraft control and warning..-..............---.-.-.- 17, 850 | 23, 537 | 24, 7 
a a amaamaee 3, 47. 13, 549 | 32, 288 
(eo) Sar CRG er DOING. ..o oc ce ceca ccc cic osccucccce 2, 342 | Be Batinstiidao acta 
file Es I NR SS a naan bannabelabbeobeeeone am Rae ee 1, 500 
Cre ce ee I NN Ss cc ace pusenattascoeenneeaios | 3 005 3, 500 
ceniceaiteaiineanci’ sina {—___ 
ee caeen Neteiae | 25, 302 43, 537 | 63, 987 
Total : 110, 632 | 154, 896 | 186, 540 
! 








SAVINGS RESULTING FROM STANDARDIZATION 
AERONAUTICAL DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Suepparp. Pursuing the subject of utilization of aircraft over- 
haul facilities, which you have already discussed in broad terms, have 
you, or your shop, investigated the possibility of savings resulting 
from joint utilization of facilities for standardized parts and equip- 
ment, such as engines and certain accessories? It would seem that, 
except for airframes which differ largely for reasons of technical 
specification, many components of aircraft are now standard, or could 
be standardized, with a resultant savings in scheduling maintenance 
and overhaul in depots. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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The possibility of savings through joint utilization of facilities for standard 
parts and equipment has been given major consideration as a part of the Depart- 
ment of Defense logistics systems study project on aeronautical depot mainte 
nance. Recommendations as a result of this study are now under consideration 
by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 


TRAINING PROGRAMS AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Sureprarp. Along this same line, and recognizing that stand- 
ardization of equipment and procedures is closely related to joint use, 
what consideration has been given to savings w hich might result from 
standardization in such areas as training, and communication? I 
have in mind the problem of pilot training, for example, where both 
the Air Force and the Navy are reducing their output and at the same 
time introducing new concepts and new equipment. What consider- 
ation has been given to the joint use of pilot training facilities, equip- 
ment, and personnel ? 

For purposes of this question, joint use means, in effect, single man- 
ager responsibility, not the cross-servicing now in practice on a limited 
basis and largely in basic training. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Standardization of communications equipment and components has been a 
matter of continuing interest to the Department of Defense and is being carried 
out under the general direction of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply 
and Logistics) by the military departments and by an agency established for 
this purpose—the Armed Services Electro-Standards Agency. 

Of more importance from the standpoint of joint usage of communications 
facilities is the standardization of operating procedures. This is essential in 
order to permit handling of communication signals generated by equipment of 
the other services. This effort has been carried out under the supervision of the 
Military Communications-Electronics Board. 

Substantially increased requirements for communications are inherent in the 
new Weapons systems being developed—both for the control and support of our 
own weapons and for the detection of and warning against enemy weapons. These 
increased requirements include larger volumes of traffic, particularly in intelli- 
gence and logistics fields; faster and more reliable communications, particu- 
larly in support of air defense and control of strike forces; and improved se- 
curity from enemy interception or interference. In order to meet this increased 
requirement effectively and in order to support the unified and specified command 
concept, much more extensive joint usage of communications facilities is contem- 
plated in the future. To accomplish this, it is planned to integrate the communi- 
cations networks of the military departments into a joint communications net- 
work under the operational control of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Consideration has frequently been given to consolidation and single manager 
cognizance of pilot training. However, the objectives of flight training are 
vastly different in cach military service and every effort is made to introduce 
the service mission concept at the earliest phases of training. For example, 
primary flight training in Army is oriented from the outset toward small field 
unimproved landing area operations. Moreover, the great majority of flight 
training graduates become commissioned officers in their respective services. 
The relatively short period of training, as compared to that offered in the serv- 
ice academies, impels all of the services to concentrate on the military prepara- 
tion of the trainee concurrently with the flight training offered. Each strives 
to surround the student with the military environment in which he will ulti- 
mately be called upon to serve. The Navy. for example, places a high premium 
on the value of flight training conducted by Naval officers in an atmosphere that 
is constantly related to shipboard discipline, tradition, and practice. The Air 
Foree—while contracting the first 120 hours of flight training—insists that all 
subsequent training be conducted by military personnel familiar with Air Force 
doctrine and concepts. In brief, the advantage to each military service of im- 
mersing their prospective officer pilots into a fully integrated military and flight 
training curriculum appears to outweigh, at this time, any economies in joint 
usage of aircraft and facilities on a single manager basis. 
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POLICY ON COMMERCIAL OVERHAUL OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Suepprarp. Further, I wish you would give us some kind of a 
briefing, rather short, with regard to the Department of Defense 
policy on commercial contract overhaul. Indicate whether all services 
are followi Ing a unifor m policy. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The rapid development of military equipment with the technical, logistical, 
and operational peculiarities of individual weapons systems and other require- 
ments have made it necessary to operate under a general maintenance policy 
that permits each service to determine the piost effective way of accomplishing 
its maintenance mission. 

With regard to aircraft maintenance, this has resulted in a general policy 
that sideaitiine equipment is phased into commercial contracts, as is complex 
equipment which is procured in limited numbers which do not justify providing 
a capability in Government installations. This latter policy is based on the 
need for each service to support major firstline equipment with inhouse capa- 
bility and to maintain sufficient additional inhouse capability to meet abnormal 
or fluctuating military, technical, or logistic demands. 

Aircraft overhaul operations are based on making the most effective use of a 
combination of commercial and Government facilities, resources, and manpower, 
and on maintaining an appropriate mobilization capability for overhaul. 


Mr. Suepparp. General Moore, it has been brought to the committee’s 
attention that on February 26 the Department of Defense issued an 
instruction, (DOD Instruction No. 4215.1) revising policies and pro- 
cedures relating to retention and maintenance of production facilities. 

Will you have prepared for the record a statement of the effect of 
this revised instruction on the estimates now pending ? 

(The information requested follows :) 

There is no effect of the February 26, 1959, revision to DOD Instruction 
$215.1 on the fiscal year 1960 budget estimates as it merely brings the pro- 
cedures for retention and maintenance of production equipment up-to-date with 
the latest guidance available for mobilization production planning. This 
guidance was being followed at the time the fiscal year 1960 budget estimates 
were prepared. 

The revision also emphasized the need for more vigorous review of the re- 
quirements for retaining production equipment and particularly urges that the 
retained equipment be in such operable condition as to satisfactorily perform 
the required operation for which it is retained. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The Chair appreciates your appearance. Many of 
us who have been favore d, as it were, to sit on this committee over the 
years, and had the pleasure of working with you, Mr. McNeil, agree 
with what Mr. Minshall had to say about you, and I think we are all 
in accord. 

I noticed a brief comment in the press the other day, I don’t know 
whether there is substance to it or not, where Mr. McElroy would 
perhaps end his services with the Government. 

If and when such an occasion arose, and coming from me on the 
political side of the table, this might be looked at somewhat askance, 
it might be well for those in appointive positions to recognize the 
many years of able service you have given to our Government, par- 

ticularly the efficiency and dispatch with which you have handled your 
position. 

This committee will now stand adjourned until tomorrow morning 
at 10:00 o’clock. 

Mr. McNet. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 4, 1959. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 

MAJ. GEN. S. B. HAYS, THE SURGEON GENERAL 

BRIG. GEN. T. F. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS AND BUDGET, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. F. L. WERGELAND, CHIEF, OFFICE OF DEPARTMENTS 
MEDICAL CARE, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 

BRIG. GEN. L. G. VAN WAGONER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL OPERA- 
TIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

BRIG. GEN. T. R. STOUGHTON, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 

BRIG. GEN. CHARLES B. DUFF, OFFICE, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, 
OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

BRIG. GEN. S. F. GIFFIN, DIRECTOR, ARMED FORCES INFORMATION 
AND EDUCATION, OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

COL. CLARENCE W. CLAPSADDLE, OFFICE, DIRECTOR OF ARMY 
BUDGET, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

COL. W. B. LATTA, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

COL. G. P. SAMPSON, OFFICE, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

DR. ROLFE L. ALLEN, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF (OPERA- 
TIONS) 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 











Program by activities 
Direct lig: atior 1s: 

1. Taetical fore $202, AOR, 201 $776, 343, nnn | $735, 687, 000 
2. Trai ring activities pose i 200, 942, 649 If 2, 855, 000 | 188, 169, 000 
. Cent supply activities 008, 414, 934 , H453, 815 909, 627, 090 
4. Nis jor overhaul and maintenance of material. —- 281, 215, €06 OR! 5. R08, 000 302, 137, 000 
Medi al u“ ‘tivities 176, 886, 964 1 4, 41)3. 000 1€7, 841, 000 
6. Armyy ide activiti 505, 979, 355 186, 320, 000 532, 485, 000 

7. Arm Reserve ar d Res ser e Officers’ Training 
Cont 8 = 87, 574, 067 90, 227, 000 76, 890, 000 
8. Joint projects j 136, 706, 439 142, 271, 000 139, 949, 000 


11 direct obligations- Sas ooe--------~/3, 191, 419, 255 |3, 065, 878, 815 | 3, 053, 785, 000 


Reimbursable obligations 


1. Tactical forces 69, 343, S00 72, 918, 000 72, § 33, 000 
2. Training activities 13, 673, 000 13, 786, 000 | 13, 950. 000 
3. Central supply activities 63, 013, GOO 125, 614, 000 | 133, 2 9, 000 
4. \‘ajor overhaul and maintenance of materiel 133, 305, 000 136, 036, 000. | 129, 370, 000 
5. Medical activities_- 103, 315, 700 103, 423, 000 | 106, 938, 000 
6. Armywide activities 15, 399, 400 16, 907, 000 17, 159, 000 
7. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 370, 000 "402, 000 265, 000 
&. Joint projects 13, 358, 774 31, 888, 000 4, 883, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations : 411, 868, 774 500, 974, 000 478, 927, 000 
Total obligations.............-...- . ; 3, 603, 288, 029 |3, 566,852,815 | 3, 532,712, 000 
Financing 
Comparative transfers to other accounts ‘ 19, 088,730 | 25,416,000 |...- tliicail 
Comparative transfer (goods and services prov ided by 
Federal Republic of Germany) ..----| —31, 117, 842 


Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438) .-...-.| —63, 162,650 | —43, 210,191 | —43, 697, 386 
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Program and financing—Continued 


| } 

















1955 actual | 1956 estimate| 1957 estimate 
at etnatachieeeiiageass - ames a — 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be | 
earned from military assistance fund reservation) trans- | 
ferred from other Army accounts. ...........-.---------- ome -|—$53, 157, 105: |.............. 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
Deliveries of material common to U.S. requirements | 
ordered by military assistance in current year__.....| —$7, 371,624 | —10, 000,000 |_..--.- 
Other accounts _____.__-_-- Sek eons teehee _...|—256, 742, 510 | —335, 769, 000 | $365, 927, 000 
en ee —84, 262, 525 | —69, 535, 000 | 71, 600, 000 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries of 
materiel common to U.S. requirements ordered by mili- | 
tary assistance in current year.__....._.......-..-..-. .| —43, 210,191 | —33, 000, 000 | 5 aaa te 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438) .--| 43, 210, 191 43, 697, 386 1, 697, 386 
Unobligated balance no longer available - _ -- aie } 2 3, i, ee 5 . | 
New obligational authority. ._.......- ois 3,1 82 020, 000 | \3, 091, 204, 815, | 3 OE 53, 785, 000 
New obligational authority: | 
Appropriation. .......__ ‘ ee orale altar _— _..|8, 236, 288, 800 |3, 078, 208,000 | 3,053, 785, 000 
Transferred to— | 
“Emergency fund, Department of Defense” (72 Stat. 
Hii 4 | ea SE eT nN cai 
- ‘Operating expenses, National Archives and Records i 
Service,’’ General Services Administration 2 | — 280, 000 — 581, 000 | 2 
“Operation and maintenance, Air Force’’ (63 Stat. | | 
I eer ee eo es a Sg a a beet Ree: I 
“Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense”’ (63 Stat. 
i ei ee Se ae ee ekctivimenbetes i —555, 000 |_- 
Transferred (72 Stat. 243) from— | 
“Salaries and expense, Secretary of Defense”’ an 230, 000 | oo ; 
“Claims, Department of Defense’’_______- aie 600, 000 |--------------|-------------- 
“Contingencies, Department of Defense’’_____-_-_- a 6, 228, 000 | Sa Lesa oo mapan = “ 
Appropriation (adjusted) __..........-.-------- .|3, 182, 020, 000 13, 073, 894, 815 | 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. -_--.....-..-.----- ea nk -| 17, 400, 000 |---- on 








Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are principally from sale of goods and services to 
authorized individuals and include such items as laundry services, subsistence of hospita] patients, surcharges 
on commissary sales, and unofficial telephone service. 


Mr. Suerrarn. Gentlemen, we are ready to proceed onthe considera- 
tion of the budget detail for the first of the operation and maintenance 
appropriations. 

OBLIGATIONS BY PROGRAM 


The table of the justification showing the obligations by program 
will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The table follows :) 


Obligations by program—Operation and maintenance, Army 





Actual, Estimate, Actual, as of | Estimate, 
No. fiscal year fiscal year | Dec. 31,1958 | fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 
2000 Tactical forces oe <= $802, 508, 221 $776, 343, 000; $430, 583, 500) $736, 687, 000 
2100 Training activities ok Se 200, 942, 649) ; , 000 103, 383, 800 188, 169, 000 
2200 Central supply activities 3 i 998, 514, 934 922, 653, 815 559, 643, 600 909, 627, 000 
2300 Major overhaul and mainte 1ance of 
materiel se iets coaeen ee 281, 215, 606 285, 806, 000 21, 957, 100 302, 157. 000 
2400 Medical activities ; jeune i. 176, S86. %64 169, 403, CO 15% 177,000 167, 8+:. 900 
2500 Armywide activities 506, 979. 355 4:03. 320, OO 246, 250, 500 532, 485. N00 
2600 Army Reserve 271 Kes re Of! s’ 
Training Corps ef ee Oe 87, 575, 067 90, 227, 000 41, 375, 300 76, 890 G00 
2700 Joint projects.........---.--- eS wcath 136, 796, 439 142, 271, 000 80, 106, 600 139, 949, 000 
rotal direct obligations...._.._- 3, 191, 419, 255; 3, 065, 878, 815) 1, 829,777, 400) 3, 053, 785, 000 
Total as shown above tie ; 3, 191, 419, 255) 3, 065, 878, 815) 1, 829, 777, 400) 3, 053, 785, 000 
Reimbursements ; sh duaaliatiilanae act 411, 868, 77 500, 974, 000}..............| | 478,927,000 


ae | 


Total, operation and maintenance | 
TN - daesch wine FE ee ate cm | 3, 603, 288, 029) 3, 566, 852, as 1, 829, 777, 400) | > 532, 712, 000 


Notre.—The obligations through December 31 shown above include salcbiaiiiiiiiiada! acim the 
annual estimates for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. The tabulation below presents the statement on 
& more comparable basis at the program level. 
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Mr. Suerparv. General Traub is our first witness. 

May I say before you begin, General, that without objection the staff 
will see to it that the appropriate pages of the justifications are 
inserted in the record at their proper places in the hearings. 

I see that one of our witnesses, General Bogart, has not appeared be- 
fore the committee previously. General, will you include in the 
record just prior to your prepared statement a biographical sketch 
for the committee’s benefit. 

I wish you would proceed, please, General Traub, and without ob- 
jection we will take up our interrogation at the conclusion of your 
statements. 


STATEMENT OF DrrEcror or Army Bupeetr 


General Traus. Mr, Chaiiman and members of the committee: with 
your permission, sir, I will now begin a discussion of the Army’s re- 
quest for fiscal year 1960 for the “Operation and maintenance” ap- 
propriation. 

At the outset of this discussion I wish to emphasize the widespread 
responsibilities of the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation and 
the relationship of these responsibilities to the combat effectiveness of 
the Army. 

The scope of these responsibilities may be inferred from the first sen- 
tence in the budget narrative, stating that “Operation and mainte- 
nance” funds are ‘For expenses, not otherwise provided for, necessary 
for the operation and maintenance of the Army.” Therefore by deduc- 
tion this appropriation supports all Army activities except the pay of 
military personnel, the procurement of major items of equipment, re- 
search and development, and construction. 

The major responsibilities of the “Operation and maintenance” 

appropriation are, in general, reflected in the titles of the eight budget 
—— of the appropriation. Although I will later discuss these 
riefly, the point I wish to make at this time is that the “Operation 
and maintenance” appropriation is the Army’s operating budget. It 
would be perfectly possible to have an adequate and well balanced 
force structure equipped with modern weapons and yet be totally in- 
effective due to the inadequacy of operating funds. 

It is also significant to note that the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation supports the soldier as an individual—contributes to his 
standard of living. Morale is a relatively intangible factor, but it is 
a very important element in our objective to reduce the turnover of 
military personnel and to strengthen our Reserve components. 

In order that you may have a composite view of the many functions 
for which $3,053.8 million are requested in “Operation and mainte- 
nance” funds for fiscal year 1960, I will now highlight for you the 
major activities included within each of the eight “Operation and 
maintenance” budget programs. 


TACTICAL FORCES 


As the title implies, the tactical forces program supports the Army’s 
tactical forces. These include our divisions and supporting units 
deployed in oversea locations, our Strategic Army Forces in the United 
States and the units of the Army Air Defense Command. This pro- 
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gram also supports basic training of individuals including Army 
Reserve and Army National Guard personnel during their 6-month 
period of active-duty training. 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


This program finances specialized or school training in the Army. 
For example, the U.S. Military Academy, the Army War 
College, the Command and General Staff College, the various branch 
and service schools and training in civilian institutions are all financed 
under this program. 

The training necessary to capitalize on the potentialities of missiles, 
electronics and similar equipment has had a significant impact on this 
program. 

CENTRAL SUPPLY ACTIVITIES 


This budget program supports the Army’s central supply and dis- 
tribution system. ‘The functions of this system begin with supply man- 
agement and procurement activities and extend through depot storage 
to maintenance and distribution, including transportation services : and 
port operations. Disposal of excess property is now also included 
under this program as a reimbursable activity. This is a change in 
budget structure which became effective in fiscal year 1959 with the 
elimination of the former preparation for sale and salvage of military 
property account. 


MAJOR OVERHAUL AND MAINTENANCE OF MATERIEL 


The Army’s basic rebuild activities are included in this program 
which supports the rebuild and rehabilitation of combat and combat 
support equipment. This work, which is beyond the maintenance 
capability of organizational units using the equipment, is done cen- 

rally at appropriate depots. 


MEDICAL ACTIVITIES 


The title of this program is self-explanatory. The dependent’s 
medical care program and medical support of military personnel are 
included in this program. 


ARMYWIDE ACTIVITIES 


The armywide activities budget program includes support for both 
administrative and logistic services that are armywide in nature. 
These include the operation of major command headquarters, com- 
munications, intelligence functions, including military surveys and 
mapping and finance, audit and similar specialized services. 


ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC 


This program supports the operations and training of Army Re- 
sere units and of the Reserve Officers Training Corps, including its 
summer training. 
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JOINT PROJECTS 


This program supports activities that are considered to be joint in 
nature. The joint projects budget program also differs from the other 
budget programs in that the subdivisions of Budget Program 2700 
are in terms of organizations or commands rather than functions. 
The major activity under this program is the National Security 
Agency. The Armed Forces special weapons project, Joint Task 
Force 7, the Armed Forces Information and Education Division, the 
National War College, and the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces are also financed by this program. 


BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Members of the committee will ee that this is the same 
eight program structure as for fiscal year 1959. This structure was 
approved in fiscal year 1958 and, with minor exceptions, has worked 
out well. The eight budget programs will be presented to you in more 
detail by the respective program directors, representing the ele- 
ments of the Army staff having primary staff responsibility for the 
functions included in the respecti ive programs. 

In the interest of saving time and with your permission, I propose 
to follow the procedure initiated last year of holding down the num- 
ber of formal statements to the committee. Three program state- 
ments are planned. The first statement is for the tactical forces and 
training programs which are closely related; the second statement 
will be for budget programs 2200, 2300, and 2400 all of which are in: 
the areas of logistics; the third presentation will be for the remaining 
three budget programs—2500, 2600, and 2700. 

There is one further point that I wish to explain in connection with 
the “Operation and maintenance” budget structure. This concerns 
the distinction between the so-called direct, or mission, funds and 
the indirect, or support, funds. The support funds, which provide 
for common administrative and logistic services, such as welfare and 
utility services at installations, were formerly identified in separate 
budget programs. Effective with fiscal year 1958, however, these 
funds lost their separate identity by being ‘integrated with the ‘direct, 
or mission, funds to provide the total requirement for the activity or 
rogram under consideration, For example, the funds requested for 
budget program 2100, “Training activities” include both the direct, or 
mission, funds for training aids, civilian technicians, temporary duty 
travel, tuition, and similar costs and the support funds for indirect 
costs such as heat, water, electricity, local communications and related 
services now classified as “Operation and maintenance of facilities.” 

This method of financial administration is consistent with the intent 
of section 403 of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, “To 
account for, and report, the cost of performance of readily identifiable 
functional programs and activities.” 

Although the principle underlying this arrangement is considered 
by many ‘to be quite sound, its implementation does cause some com- 
plexities. The operation of the commissary at Fort Benning, Gna., 
may well be taken as a typical illustration. 

The commissary is ¢ lassified as a local logistical service. The costs 
of operating the commissary at Fort Benning are therefore classified 
as supporting or operation and maintenance of facilities costs. These 
costs, In turn, have to be included with the costs of performance of 
readily identifiable functional programs or activities conducted at 
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Fort Benning. Thus, the costs of operating the commissary at Fort 
Benning are ‘ultimate ‘ly split up and distributed to the tactical forces 
budget program for the 2d Infantry Division which is stationed there, 
to the training activities budget program for the Infantry School and 
to the medical activities budget program for the station hospital. 

To avoid excessive administrative workloads, the details of the dis- 
tribution of the commissary costs at Fort Benning to the various 
budget programs are available only at Fort Benning. This applies 
armywide to all commissaries, ¢ lothing stores, utility servic es, and the 
host of other administrative and logistic services which are included 
in the term “operation and maintenance of facilities.” 

In this connection the committee e ‘xpressed a desire last vear to have 
a list of Army installations in the U nited States with the total opera- 
tion and maintenance allotment for each station. Such a hsting has 
now been prepared and distributed to the committee. 


APPROPRIATIONS, 1959, AND ESTIMATES, 1960 


I will now discuss the dollar amounts contained in the estimate for 
this appropriation. You will note that the total operation and main- 
tenance request for fiscal year 1960 is $3,053.8 million. This is $12.1 
million less than the amount for fiscal year 1959 and $137.6 million 
less than the amount for fiscal year 1958. 

In the light of the Army’s strength reduction in fiscal year 1960, the 
comparison between fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 would not 
appear to indicate that the Army's operation and inaintenance appro- 
priation will be too austere in fiscal year 1960. Actually the reduction 
of 17,100 man-years in the active Army from fiscal year 1959 to fiscal 
year 1960 would theoretic: ally save $26 million. 

The real test in this comparison, however, is the level of operations 
that can be supported within the a railability for this year, fiscal year 
1959. 

In my appearance before the committee last year I stated that, in my 
personal opinion, the request for fiscal year 1959 would support only 
a marginally adequate level of operations. Developments since that 
time have led me to the definite conclusion that the current availability 
for fiscal year 1959 is inadequate and that this fact should be taken 
into consideration in comparing the $3,053.8 million requested for 
fiscal year 1960 with the availability for prior years. 

One of these developments was a reduction of $30 million from the 
amount requested for fiscal year 1959. Toa much greater extent, how- 
ever, my conclusion as to the inadequacy of the fiscal year 1959 level 
of operations is based on the apparently inevitable chain of unpro- 
gramed or unfunded requirements. I would like to cover for you some 


of these requirements in fiscal year 1959 over which the Army has 
little, if any, control : 
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UNPROGRAMED AND UNBUDGETED REQUIREMENTS IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Amounts 
(millions 
Item of dollars) 
Implementation of the civilian pay increase provided by Public Law 
I ing cece scores espe ertoe iceman cigs civinvei nea iatceatranvioe aes acdc $75. 4 
Preparation for, participation in, and recovery from the Mideast emer- 
SiN CRDTRIIONN Eh niki kc Redes eld Saab ees 30. 4 
Increase in pay scales of wage board employees, including personnel hired 
TROIS, 150 OU DTEOR OUI hiss dictate wciqetiniaee Bandoneon npeniapa gn immimage 43.7 


Support of 887,300 Active Army strength in man-years rather than the 
strength of 878,400 shown in the President’s budget for fiscal year 





TOUS SoG) tes Soo dd beeline eee eshepeedioie 13. 4 

Support of increased numbers of RFA personnel undergoing active duty 
i hs a cae cei eienaninneieigllis con alin deeagtne baancubmmameeienes 11.6 

Support of increased numbers of Army National Guard personnel under- 
worms? GetvG ‘Gaty trailing. 2. cdo ced isn jbl cdeinlucieabee 14.5 
RUNG ORR RN Te Oe Og aces his casa pc mc cl ca RSC 4.4 
Increase in dependents’ medical care program___-.-._-------__--------- 4.9 
TElPCONG ‘In WUBUERO TRON. cic ere imacinemicniinnninndenedduonamiteiicciiiand 1.3 
Support of NATO special weapons project (non-United States) _------___ 1.3 
Increase in postal service other than for increase in postage rates____-____ 2.6 
Far Hast (Taiwan) emergency situa IN. os <q octets eemeens 2:3 
TOUR Eo hn oo ee ala edit iS ee eres Si 205. 8 


Although these are classified as unprogramed and unbudgeted re- 
quirements, the Army has received funds to offset some of these items. 
The committee has been advised, for example, that all of the $39 
million appropriated in fiscal year 1959 to hold the end strength of 
the Active Army at 900,000 was provided to the Army with the guid- 
ance that it be used to offset the impact of the civilian pay raise. Sim- 
ilarly, $19 million of the $37 million provided by Congress to support 
an enrolled strength of 700,000 in the Reserve components was applied 
to the civilian pay raise. The remaining $18 million of the $37 million 
Congress provided to support the Reserve components was used for 
the purpose for which it was appropriated. 

In addition to these offsets totaling $76 million within the amount 
appropriated, the unbudgeted requirements of $205.8 million as shown 
above will be further reduced to $42.4 million if the supplemental 
budget request for fiscal year 1959 is approved. 

Even with these supplemental funds, Army programs in fiscal year 
1959 will have been cut back by $87.4 million to absorb only the require- 
ments I just enumerated. This point is very significant since many 
of these requirements will extend into fiscal year 1960 and subsequent 
years, 

On this explanation, Mr. Chairman, I base my conclusion that the 
current level of funding in the operation and maintenance appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1959 is inadequate. This conclusion, I might add, 
has been thoroughly supported by reports from our major commands 
and from staff visits to many of the field agencies. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that with the $3,053.8 million requested 
for fiscal year 1960 the Army can carry out its assigned tasks. To do 
this, however, will require that operations be conducted on a highly 
selective basis. Maximum emphasis will have to be on the immediate 
and first priority requirements of our tactical and supporting forces. 
Further compromises in standards will have to be accepted. The 
standard of living of organizations and of individuals will continue 
to decline. Stock levels at all echelons of command will, of absolute 
necessity be lower than we would desire. 


88515—59—pt. 4——- 5 
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In conclusion, I wish to cover briefly four points to which the com- 
mittee devoted considerable attention last year. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


First, is the problem of deferred maintenance. Although the Army 
did not, as cautioned by the committee, apply any of the $ 330 million 
reduction in funds requested for fiscal year 1959 to deferred mainte- 
nance, the backlog has continued to rise. We currently estimate that 
the b: acklog at the end of fiscal year 1959 will be $114 million as com- 
pared to the estimate of $116 million provided to the committee at this 
time last year. We sea that this will increase to $146 million by 
the end of fiscal year 1960. This increase is inevitable if the first 
priority within available funds is to be accorded to the objective of 
achieving and maintaining the degree of combat effectiveness we need. 


CLOSING OF INSTALLATION 


The second point I wish to mention is indirectly related to deferred 
maintenance. I refer to the problem of closing installations to achieve 
maximum utilization of active facilities. The Army is planning on 
inactivating two major and several smaller installations in fiscal year 
1959. This action, however, does not release funds for application 
to the backlog of deferred maintenance. In the year in which installa- 
tions are inactivated, the inactivation and relocation costs together 
with the costs of maintaining the facility in an inactive status “offset 
any savings that may otherwise have been available. 

If the inactivations of Fort Polk, La., and of Fort Chaffee, Ark., 
are completed by the end of fiscal year 1959, we anticipate a saving 
of $9.2 million in fiscal year 1960. The completed inactivation of 
Fort Miles, Del., Caven Point Terminal in New Jersey, the Ordnance 
storage activity at Aberdeen, Md., and the disciplinary barracks 
at New Cumberland, Pa., will save an additional $2 million in fiscal 
year 1960. These possible savings of $11.2 million in fiscal year 
1960 are, however, more than offset by reductions in the Army’s 
opel ration and maintenance budget submission for fiscal year 1960 
based on the premise that such reductions can be absorbed through 
installation inactivations. 


MILITARY SURVEY AND MAPPING PROJECT 


The third point concerns the $5 million added by this committee 
to the Army request for fiscal year 1959 for the military survey and 
mapping project. These funds have been used as intended and have 
been of material significance in the execution of this timely and im- 
portant program. 

DEUTSCHE MARK PROBLEM 


The fourth and final point is the perennial deutsche mark problem. 
The Federal Republic of Germany did not meet any of the $63.8 
million deficiency for fiscal year 1958 that I reported to the commit- 
tee last year. Similarly, the Federal Republic of Germany has not 
contributed any deutsche mark support for fiscal year 1959 and none 
is anticipated for fiscal year 1960. The Berlin Magistrate has made 
available $10.5 million in equivalent deutsche m: wk s support for fiscal 
year 1959; we anticipate a similar level of support for fiscal year 
1960. As a change from previous years, however, the $10.5 million 
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that we expect from the Berlin Magistrate in fiscal year 1960 is not 
included in the $3,053.8 million request to the Congress. At Depart- 
ment of Defense direction, Berlin’s deutsche mark support has been 
excluded from the fiscal year 1958, fiscal year 1959, and fiscal year 
1960 columns of the President’s budget for fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my presentation. I appreciate the 
time and attention you have given me. I will be followed by Brig. 
Gen. T. F. Bogart, the program director for the tactical forces and 
training activities programs. 


TacricaL Forcss 


2000 Tactical Forces 








Estimate 
Actual, 
Project Title fiscal year | 
1958 Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 

2010 | Operation of tactical forces. .--.- ...| $306, 197, 221 | $306, 053, 000 $298, 745, (00 
2020 | Operation and maintenance of tac tical forces 

facilities_. AS ae ee ee 437, 942, C00 

OUR ov dd caus Joscsennee coupeneensenenenaaaee 802, 508, 221 776, 343, 000 736, 687, 000 


Mr. Suepparp. You may proceed with your statement, General 
Bogart. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Brier BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Theodore Francis Bogart was born January 18, 1905, in Rossville, Ill. He 
enlisted in the Regular Army November 8, 1923, and served as private; private, 
first class; corporal; and sergeant in the 1st Field Artillery, Fort Sill, Okla., 
until June 30, 1926. He entered the U.S. Military Academy on July 1, 1926, 
graduated and was commissioned a second lieutenant, Infantry, on June 12, 
1930. From 1930 to 1942 he served with the 2d Infantry Division, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex.; 21st Infantry, Schofield Barracks, T.H.; and 5th Infantry, Fort 
Williams, Maine, and in Panama. From May 1942 to August 1943 he served 
with Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, Army War College, Washington, D.C. 

From August 1943 to April 1946, General Bogart served in various capacities 
in the European theater of operations. He was battalion commander, 3d In- 
fantry Division, and assistant G-1, VI Corps, Africa and Italy; executive 
officer, G-—2, Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Forces, European 
theater of operations. 

After returning to the States in April 1946 he was assigned as executive officer 
and later commanding officer of the 9th Infantry Regiment, 2d Infantry Division, 
Fort Lewis, Wash. After completing the course at the Armed Forces Staff 
College, Norfolk, Va., in June 1947, he commanded the 38th Regimental Combat 
Team, Camp Carson, Colo., until September 1948. 

From September 1948 to July 1950, he served as professor of military science 
and tactics, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. He was a student at the Na- 
tional War College, Washington, D.C., from August 1950 to July 1951. From 
1951 to 1954, he served with the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, 
Department of the Army, Washington, D.C. 

From 1954 to October 1956, he served as Chief of Staff, Chief of Army Section, 
and chief, military assistance advisory group, Taiwan. In November 1956, 
General Bogart became Director of Organization and Training, Office, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Military Operations, Washington, D.C. 

In June 1958, he became Director of Programs and Budget, Office, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Military Operations. 

General Bogart has been awarded the Legion of Merit (with oak leaf cluster) ; 
Bronze Star Medal; Commendation Ribbon with metal pendant; Combat Infantry 
Badge. His decorations also include the Order of the British Empire; the Order 
of Leopold with palm and the Belgian and French Croix de Guerre with palm. 

He is married and has two grown children. 
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General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Brig. Gen. Theodore F. Bogart, Director of Programs and Budget 
in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations, 
This is my first appearance before this committee. 

I will present programs 2000 and 2100 of the O. & M., Army, ap- 
propriation, 

Budget program 2000, tactical forces, provides funds for the daily 
operational costs of the operating forces—the combat elements and 
the organizations in direct support thereof—and the replacement 
training base. 

As the Chief of Staff pointed out during his appearance before this 
committee the Army’s operating forces are grouped into four broad 
categories—our tactical organizations overseas, the Strategic Army 
Corps in the continental United States, the Strategic Army Corps 
Reinforcement also in the continental United States, and the Army’s 
missile units employed in the air defense of the United States. 

The eight divisions overseas and their supporting troops, including 
surface-to-surface missile units, as well as the six divisions and the 
U.S. Army Air Defense Command (USARADCOM) in the con- 
tinental United States, are supported by budget program 2000 funds, 


DAY-TO-DAY COSTS 


Included are the funds for the day-to-day costs of operations, train- 
ing, and maintenance of the operating forces I have mentioned. Un- 
der the Army management structure the troop commander is respon- 
sible for the consumer funds with which he makes purchases from the 
Army stock funds or from local suppliers for the great variety of 
items required by his troops. ‘These items include, but are not limited 
to, replacement parts for the equipment organic to the unit such as 
batteries and tubes for the walkie-talkie radios, or spark plugs and 
tires for trucks and jeeps; other items such as first aid packets, oil 
and gas for vehicles, parachutes, telephone wire cable, headsets, and 
equipment peculiar to the specific units. We refer to expenses di- 
rectly attributable to the unit’s function as mission costs. 

The other type of costs for which support is included in this budget 
program are the operating forces’ share of the operating and main- 
tenance costs, the overhead or support, if you will, of operating the 
installation at which units are stationed. These costs include the 
common services of welfare and morale, the local headquarters opera- 
tions, field maintenance of weapons and equipment, maintenance of 
buildings and facilities, utilities and local logistics services such as 
laundry, communications, and transportation. 

In addition to budgeting for daily maintenance and operation for 
worldwide tactical forces, budget program 2000 funds also provide 
for training of replacement personnel, for costs of field exercises, for 
troop tests of new equipment, for the labor service units in Europe, 
the Korean Service Corps supporting U.S. troops in Korea, and for 
certain special tactical activities. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS 


Tabulation No. 1, designated as budget program 2000 comparative 
costs, made available to you supplements the direct obligation sum- 
maries on pages 16 and 18 of the budget justification. 

(The tabulation follows :) 
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TaBULATION No. 1.—Direct obligations, fiscal year 1960, O & MA budget program 
2000 tactical forces—Comparative costs 











Estimated 
Actual fiscal 
Subproject year 1958 
Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 
2010.1 Replacement training..............-.-. -------------| $16, 559.495 | $18,770,000 | $15, 552, 000 






2010.2 Field exercises__--.-..- 
(2010.2100) (DA exercises) -- 


pisialdiinmihommomes wi 27, 176, 708 24, 830, 000 30, 720, 000 
(2010.2200) (Local command exercises) er 


(5, 137, 208) (5, 242. 000)} (11, 010, 000) 
(12, 343, 500)} (11,377,000)| (11, 229, 000) 























(20.2300) (User test exercises)..........-- -.------------------| (9, 696,000)| (8,211,000)| (8, 481. 000) 
SAT ODS CE ioc cnntndaccntae wnsccanqebicwskicaeed 163, 941, 051 161, 744 000 144, 973, 000 
2010.4 Operation of tactical aircraft .. ..................-..--- 5, 717, 796 7, 892, 000 7, 962, 000 
2010.5 Labor service support units. .................-.....-.- 7, 396, 036 7, 790. 000 7, 790, 000 
SOS Moret Carve CON. oon ood os nkdcce einen naweaans 2, 349, 657 3, 583, 000 3, 583, 000 
9910.7 Special tactical activitios. ...........ns<sasicusuwccsen 7, 553, 722 8, 059, 000 8, 740, 060 
2010.8 U.S. Army Air Defense Command.-:...........------ 14, 647, 000 14, 915, 000 16, 511, 000 

Tote wiiekion GCUMPRIO = ic cccdcuddccsomesennsadsewenes 245, 341,465 | 247, 583.000 | 235, 831, 000 
2010.9 USARADCOM operation and maintenance of facilities. i 60, 855, 75 ; 58, 470, 000 62, 914, 000 
2020 Operation and maintenance facilities of tactical forces...| 496, 311.000 | 470,290,000 | 437, 942, 000 

Total operation and maintenance, facilities.............- 457, 166,756 | 528,760,000 | 500, 856, 000 

Total budget program.......-------------s-------0----- ~ 802, 508,221 | 776,343,000 | 736, 687, 000 





General Boeart. From the last line you will note that the total for 
fiscal year 1960 is $39,656,000 less than the estimated fiscal year 1959 
figure and approximately $65,800,000 less than actual fiscal year 1958 
obligations. This tabulation also indicates the various subprojects 
included in program 2000, which I will touch on as I proceed. 

Last year this committee was advised that fiscal year 1958 obligations 
would be $752,923,000, and that fiscal year 1959 obligations would be 

732,200,000 for this budget program. The reason for the difference 
in the figures before you rests primarily in three factors: One, changes 
in the budget structure resulting in transfers in and out of this pro- 
gram ; two, rising costs, such as the pay increase for civilian employees, 
and, third, increased inputs into the training centers. 


CHANGES IN STRUCTURE OF BUDGET PROGRAM 


Chart 1 indicates that the principal change in the structure for 
budget program 2000 is the addition of subproject 2010.7, Special 
tactical activities; which includes activities transferred from budget 
program 2100. 

(The chart is as follows :) 
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Cuart 1.—Changes in structure of budget program 2000 





Fiscal year 1959—P 2000 Fiscal year 1960—P 2000 Other 
programs 
| 


2010 Operation of tactical forces. | M01 Tenlacoment alsing . ... 5... cccccccccesescns 
I ne neem RDT&E,! 
2010.3 Operating forces..............--. win ints nition ee aud pi atalecly 
2010.4 Operation of tactieal aircraft...............--...--- 
SOG TOG Crete TR an nic dc cnens cen dnvneideledipwennn 
2010.6 Korean Service Corps........-......-.... 5 i pavisotelihes 


| SRO: Bifie end visto: matones. .... 2.2.2.2. cccssweccenu. P 2140.2 

ee TN ee SONI oo oc cc neces witeweneuenwn 
Instruction and training teams-.-.-..........-..----- | P 2140, 2 
I aaa P 2140.2 





NONI ee eae sche 
Advanced marksmanship unit......-.....--.----.- P 2140.2 
Combat Surveillance and Target Acquisition | P 2140.2 
Command. 
U.S. Army Board for Aviation Accident Research_.| P 2140. ? 
U.S.A. Transportation Combat Development | P 2140.2 
Group. 
| 2010.8 U.S. Army Air Defense Command. pies one 
| 2010.9 Onn ition and maintenance, facilities for 
USARADCOM., 
2020 Operation and mainte- | 2020 Operation and maintenance, facilities, tactical 
nance, facilities, tactical forces, 
forces. 





! Procurement of test items transferred to RDT and E, 
2 Elements of protects 2140 transferred to pro!ect 2010. 


General Bogarr. Transferred out of program 2000 were costs for 
procurement of equipment to be tested by troops. Retained in this 
account are the costs for conducting service and troop tests, which I 
will explain later as one of the three categories under field exercises. 
These tests determine the suitability of equipment, maintenance prob- 
lems, how troops in the field will use the new equipment or weapons, 
and what techniques or new procedures will be required for that use. 
The transferred procurement costs are now in the “Research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation” appropriation. 

With the exception of certain other activities specifically mentioned 
in the budget penn before you, the budget figures for fiscal 
year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 have been adjusted to reflect the trans- 
fers made in accordance w ith the new budget structure. 


OPERATION oF TacticaL Forces 


Operation of tactical forces 











| | 
| 
Estimate 
Sub Actual, ae 
Project Title | fiscal year | 
| 1958 | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 
——— — 
BOM. 1 1 Peeminonnett training. oo cco ecsecwdcnccccsucne $16, 559, 495 | $18, 770, 000 $15, 552, 000 
en ne wins 27, 176, 708 | 24, 830, 000 30, 720, 000 
1 a EON ns Ss Sa decemncwknwewan Eeewake | 163,941,051 | 161, 744,000 144, 973, 000 
2010.4 | Operation of tactic: GUMINGIE «bcp Soe on 5, 717, 796 7, 892, 000 7, 962, 000 
2010.5 | Labor service support units cathe apc 7, 396, 036 7, 790, 000 7, 790, 000 
2010. 6 MM MOUND SUNT once kee ccc cucedece 2, 349, 657 | 3, 583. 000 3, 583, 000 
2010. 7 ve Ir IN OO i a oes 7, 553, 722 | 8, 059, 000 8, 740, 000 
2010.8 Army Air Defense Comm: eo | 14, 647, 000 14, 915, 000 16, 511, 000 
2010.9 | See ration and maintenance of facilities of U | 
|} Army Air Defense Command.---...-...........- 60, 855, 756 | 58, 470, 000 62, 914, 000 
Rebate WONG RON so Scie case ces 306, 197, 221 | 306, 053, 000 298, 745, 000 
| 
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REPLACEMENT TRAINING 


General Bogart. Referring again to tabulation No. 1 before you, the 
first subproject 2010.1, Replacement training, provides for the training 
of personnel who have not had prior service with the military. All 
trainees receive at least 16 weeks of basic training. The first 8 weeks, 
basic combat training, consists of weapons training, squad tactics, 
physical training, first aid, camouflage, and how to live on the battle- 
field. The majority of trainees, about 70 percent, receive another 8 
weeks of basic training called advanced individual training which 
qualifies them for certain common specialties as infantryman, gunner, 
combat engineer, cook, clerk, and truckdriver. After the first 8 weeks 
of training, selected trainees, approximately 30 percent of the total, 
are sent to Army service schools for periods ranging from 8 weeks 
to as high as 50 weeks in order to receive training in required specified 
skills. 

TRAINING LOADS IN ARMY TRAINING CENTERS 


Chart 2 shows the training loads in Army training centers for the 
83 years, fiscal year 1958 through fiscal year 1960. 

(The chart appears on the following page.) 

The loads are determined by the untrained inputs, including the 
Reserve Forces Act 1955 (RFA) trainees. Our policy is to keep the 
Army training center loads as stable as possible. Unexpected changes 
in the inputs cause turbulence in the training base, uneconomical use 
of manpower, and generate reprograming actions. For example, 
when we submitted: the budget estimates for fiscal year 1959, the 
planned RFA input was expected to be 39,000. Actually the fiscal 
year 1959 input will be 70,500, resulting in an average RFA Army 
training center load of 29,000 or 13,000 more than programed or 
budgeted for last year. Provision had to be made for additional active 
Army trainers, training facilities, and funds, at the expense of other 
program activities. 

Although it is the policy of the Army to train as many of its trainees 
as possible in the Army training centers established for this purpose, 
some of the Active Army trainees are assigned to selected Regular 
Army units for basic training. 

This chart shows the number of trainees, Active Army and RFA, 
receiving basic training in Active Army units. The only RFA trainees 
in units are those requiring skills for which training can be provided 
neither in the Army training centers nor in the Army schools. These 
RFA personnel sent to units receive on-the-job training after the first 
8 weeks in a training center in the particular skill which their Reserve 
unit commander requested. The total average load of trainees is, of 
course, the sum of those in the Army training centers and the Army 
active units. 
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The funds included in this subproject provide for an average train- 

ing load in the Army training centers for fiscal year 1960 of 72,000 

of which 20,000 will be RFA. This total is a decrease of 14,900 from 

fiscal year 1959, and is based on a reduction of Active Army untrained 

' input from approximately 230,000 in fiscal year 1959 to about 170,000 

in fiscal year 1960, and reduced RFA input from 70,500 in fiscal year 

1959 to 45,000 in fiscal year 1960. The cost of supporting the re- 

duced training load in the training centers (except medical) excluding 

| operation and maintenance of facilities, is $15,552,000 or $3,218,000 

_ less than in fiscal year 1959. The average cost per trainee load in this 
program is $216, the same for both years. 


FIELD EXERCISES 


Referring again to tabulation 1, the next subproject, 2010.2, Field 
Exercises, the total of $30,720,000 is $5,890,000 over the fiscal year 1959 
estimate of $24,830,000. This subproject consists of three broad types 
of activities, Department of the Army-US. Continental Army Com- 
mand field exercises; local command and technical service exercises, 
including overseas; and user test exercises. 

The first category of field exercises which are directed for fiscal year 
1960 by the Department of the Army and by the commanding gen- 
eral, U.S. Continental Army Command, are listed by date and loca- 
tion, purpose, type of troops, and estimated costs, on pages 23, 24, 
and 25 of the budget justification. 

The increase of approximately $6 million over fiscal year 1959 can be 
attributed primarily to an additional number of exercises and in- 
creased participation in STRAC mobility exercises involving actual 
movement of certain troops without prior warning. 

You will note that our STRAC divisions, those required for early 
deployment, are the principal participants in the Department of the 
Army-U.S. Continental Army Command exercises. We feel that im- 
proving the effectiveness of these units and keeping them combat 
ready at all times is most important. 

Oversea commanders also conduct field exercises to insure combat 
readiness of organizations under their command. Costs for these ex- 
ercises and those conducted by nondivisional units in the continental 
United States, including extra travel costs for annual firing of mis- 
sile and tank units, are grouped under the second category—“local 
command and technical service exercises”—and are listed on page 27. 

The total of $11,229,000 is $148,000 less than in fiscal year 1959 and 
$1 million less than in fiscal year 1958. 

The third category, the user test program of the Army, in general, 
represents the final step in determining suitability of newly developed 
weapons or equipment before it is selected for operational inventory. 
Under the research and development cycle the prototypes are thor- 
oughly tested from an engineering standpoint. Operation of a piece 
of equipment by skilled engineers, however, is different from placing 
that equipment in the hands of a soldier under simulated combat 
conditions. The user test program covers not only service tests of 
new items of equipment but also doctrinal concepts, combat. tech- 
niques, and maintenance factors. 

|. The user test program is described on pages 28 and 29 of the budget 
justification. Fiscal year 1960 estimated funds total $8,481,000, or 
$270,000 more than in fiscal year 1959, but $1,215,000 less than fiscal 
year 1958. 
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OPERATING FORCES 


€ 


The next subproject, 2010.3, provides the funds for daily operations 
for the operating forces, except for the Air Defense units which are 
supported by subprojects 2010.8 and 2010.9. The funds go to our 
operating forces overseas, to the STRAC and STRAC reinforcement 
divisions, and to their supporting units. This account provides for 
the normal day-to-day “consumer” funds, which I mentioned earlier, 
and about which General Hodes and General Arnold expressed their 
concern to this committee. Funds for fiscal year 1960 are $17 million 
less than in fiscal year 1959 and $19 million less than in fiscal year 
1958. 

OPERATION OF TACTICAL AIRCRAFT 


Subproject 2010.4 provides funds for the cost of operating all of 
the Army’s aircraft except those assigned to the Aviation School, 
military missions, and the Army Map Service. Funds requested, 
$7,962,000, represent an increase of $70,000 over fiscal year 1959, due 
to an increase in the average cost per hour of operation. Addition 
of more of the larger helicopters with their greater consumption of 
fuel has resulted in a higher average cost per hour of operating all 
of the Army’s tactical aircraft. 

Budget estimates for the next two subprojects, the “Labor Service 
Units,” 2010.5, and the “Korean Service Corps,” 2010.6, remain un- 
changed from fiscal year 1959. These units provide direct support to 
our overseas troops, accomplishing labor-type missions which other- 
wise would have to be performed by U.S. tactical troops at greater 
cost and at the expense of training and operational readiness. 


SPECIAL TACTICAL ACTIVITIES 


The next subproject, 2010.7, “Special Tactical Activities,” is the 
added account previously mentioned which contains activities trans- 
ferred from other accounts. It includes nine different important ac- 
tivities listed on pages 39 through 41 of the budget. The total re- 
quested for fiscal year 1960 is $8,740,000, an increase of $700,000 over 
the comparable amounts spent in fiscal year 1959. With the exception 
of two of the nine activities, funding is held at the fiscal year 1959 
level, with increased costs being absorbed by the various agencies. 

Although all of the activities listed are performing important serv- 
ices for the Army, I wish to emphasize the activities at the U.S. Army 
Combat Development Experimentation Center, known as CDEC, at 
Fort Ord, Calif. It is concerned primarily with development of 
doctrine and operations on the future battlefield. The center is com- 
posed of scientists and military personnel who team together to de- 
termine the best grouping of men, weapons, and equipment to fight 
and win future wars. In order that it may expand the scope of its 
work, the funds for CDEC in fiscal year 1960 are being increased by 
$623,000. 

U.S. ARMY AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


Subproject 2010.8 provides the funds for operation of the U.S. 
Army Air Defense Command (USARADCOM), the money for con- 
sumer funding and local purchases similar to those funds provided 
for other types of operating forces under 2010.3. It also provides for 
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operation of the leased communication equipment and wires that tie 
the various missile units on-site to each other and to the command 
network. 

Of the $1,600,000 increase in this account over fiscal 1959, $181,000 
is caused by the additional communication equipment and circuits. 

The rest is attributed to the increased strength of USARADCOM. 

The next account in project 2010 is for the O. & M. F. costs of the 
Air Defense Command. These are the costs directly attributable to 
maintenance of the facilities required by USARADCOM. units. 
These costs show an increase from $58,470,000 to $62,914,000 primarily 
because of an increase in the number and type of USARADCOM 
units supported for a full year of operation, and the addition of 722 
Capehart and leased housing units. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Operation and maintenance of tactical forces facilities 


Activia) Been! year 1066. renee se hoe Se $496, 311, 000 
Estimate: 
PISCE VOR Tee he ate ok ns Cae aes andes 470, 290, 000 
BiBCOL FORT IGG ececciidig nee ata eda ameee i nmamacheets 437, 942, 000 


Project 2020, “Operation and maintenance of tactical forces facili- 
ties,” provides funds for the overhead costs of all tactical operating 
forces except the air defense units. Funds in this program are pro- 
vided to 56 installations in the continental United States and to over- 
seas troop stations. The various costs included in this account are 
shown on pages 47-50, inclusive, of the budget justification. The 
project also provides the funds for that share of O. & M. F. support 
at other installations where tactical forces are charged for their shel 
of that support. A decrease of approximately $32 million is reflected 
in the fiscal year 1960 funds compared to fiscal year 1959. Inactiva- 
tion of three training installations in fiscal year 1959 will account 
for $8,826,000 of this reduction. 

Another reduction from fiscal year 1959 is the $2,313,000 in support 
of the appropriation, “Preparation for sale and salvage of military 
property,” which has been transferred to program 2200. 

These reductions were offset in part by the requirement to provide 
maintenance funds for 5,904 housing units, Wherry, Capehart, or 
constructed under the Army’s housing program, over those supported 
in fiscal year 1959. This cost is $3,568,000. Support for Campbell 
Air Force Base, transferred from the Air Force on January 1, 1959, 
will have to be funded for a full year instead of the half year reflected 
in the fiscal year 1959 total, at an additional cost of $235,000. Another 
increase is $2 million for expanded field maintenance in Korea caused 
by closing of depot maintenance shops in Japan in fiscal year 1959 
which were funded in another budget program. 

In order to effect the net decrease of $32,348,000 in this project, 
standards of maintenance at installation level will be reduced below 
the fiscal year 1959 level by approximately $27 million. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS BY MAJOR CATEGORIES 


Chart 3 illustrates the proportional allocation of funds included 
in program 2000 by major categories for the 3 years, fiscal years 1958, 
1959, and 1960. 

(The chart is as follows :) 
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In summarizing budget program 2000, I wish to reiterate that 
fiscal year 1960 estimates are almost $40 million less than in fiscal 
year 1959, and that the majority of this decrease is in the “Operation 
and maintenance of facilities” charged to “Tactical forces.” 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Training activities 











Estimate 

Project Actual, 
ur sub- Title fiscal year 
project 1958 

2110 | Operation and maintenance of schools...........-- $164, 133, 321 

SEO Tt Uae, BOTEEEY DONGOING wc ccnccdedautanccncncenste 12, 137, 237 

Sie 2: Tae SOE SO occ dcasecsankecawadmane 5, 074, 107 

2140 | Training devices and publications................. 19, 598, 004 

Total direct obligations..........-...-....-. 200, 942,669 | 192, 855, 000 188, 169, 000 





Budget program 2100, Training Activities, provides funds for the 
operation and maintenance of the Army service schools and the U.S. 
Military Academy, tuition costs for military personnel attending civil- 
ian educational institutions, temporary duty pay of military students, 
procurement of training devices, production and distribution of train- 
ing films, and printing and distributing of training literature. 

If you now will refer to Tabulation No. 2, identified as Comparative 
Costs for Budget Program 2100, you will note that the last line shows 
a reduction in funds in fiscal year 1960 of $4,686,000 from fiscal year 
1959, and $12,773,669 from fiscal year 1958. These are net reductions 
after certain transfers to other programs were made. 


CHANGES IN STRUCTURE OF BUDGET PROGRAM 


Chart 4 compares the projects presented to this committee last year 
and indicates the accounts that were transferred from this program 
because of a change in the budget structure. 

r : - 

(The chart is as follows:) 


CuHart 4.—Changes in structure of budget program 2100 


Fiscal year 1959 (program 2100) | Fiscal year 1960 (program 2100) | Fiscal year 1960 to other programs 











2110 Operation of schools--..-..----- 2110 Operation of schools (tem- 
porary duty payment 
for students). 


2120 U.S. Military Academy-.._-...| 2120 U.S. Military Academy. 
2130 Training in civilian institu- | 2130 Other school training 
tions. (temporary duty pay- 


ment for students). 
siete i Matpboowscebdaluntaiiwn «at SURO? CRS, . platel: smatehin 
training teams; aggres- 
sor center; advanced 
marksmanship unit, 
U.S. Army Board for 
Aviation Accident Re 
search; U.S. Army 
Transportation Com- 
bat Development 
| Group.) 
ot 


2140 Miscellaneous training.....--.-- 


| 2500 Technical services boards, 
RDT&E USCONARC boards, 





50 Training devices and publica 
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2140 Training devices and pub- | 
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Activities included in Project 2140, miscellaneous training, in 
fiscal year 1959, have been transferred, most of which are in 2000 as I 
have shown earlier, and the 2140 account in fiscal year 1960 is the 
fiscal year 1959 2150, Training Devices and Publications account. A 
total of $12.790,000 funded in fiscal year 1959 for 2140 Project was 
transferred to other programs in fiscal year 1960. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS 


Tabulation No. 2 before you shows the four projects remaining in 
program 2100. 
(The tabulation follows :) 


TaBuLaTIon No. 2.—Direct obligations, fiscal year 1960, Operation and Maintenance, 
Army Budget Program 2100, Training Activities—Comparative costs 


























Estimated 
Actual fivenl to en 
year 1958 
Fiscal year Fisca) year 
1959 1960 
PROJECT 

2110 Operation and maintenance of schools mission. ....-.--- } $80, 173, 649 $80, 373, 000 $75, 692, 000 
Operation and maintenance of facilities. -............-- 83, 959, 672 78, 369, 000 73, 543, 000 
vc > & 1. SPREE Gb tde tedacidae de rapid |_ 164, 133, 321 158, 742, 000 149, 235, , 000 
2120 United States Military Academy mission___._._...---_. 8,002,237 | Fk 951, 000 | ~ 4,951, 000 000 
Operation and maintenance of facilities............-..- 7, 135, 000 7, 12 26, 000 7, 216, 000 

EN ea toa dbl ans edn Sadecte cksaness teens ees 12, 137, 237 | _ 12, 077, 000 12, 167, 
SOD GE COG Cr On 6h vcicccctiecccucedcwnnductas 5, 074, 107 , 504, 000 5, 560, 000 
rn I ge Oe ea 2, 151, 150 2, 749, 000° 3, 060, C00 
Schools of other services. ..............-.....--.-.-.- 2, 922, 957 2, 755, 000 2, 500, 000 
2140 Training devices and publications mission. .__-- ussoweal’ 50; UR Get 6, 191, 000 ‘| 20, 866, 000 
Operation and maintenance of facilities. _......._..-_--- 440, 000 341, 000 | 341, 000 


OUR BIG). Vccwcvessccce 2,000 | 21, 207, 000 





19 598, 004 | 


PROGRAM 
Mission... - ; Pe eae ea apices | 109, 407, 997 107, 019, 000 | 107, 069, 000 
Operation and mé¢ 1intenance of facilities...............-------- | 91,534,672 | 85, 836, 000 81, 100, 000 








eiiclacameenhenal 200,942, 669 | 192,855,000 | 188, 169, 000 
} 1 





Total budget program... -- 








Three of the four projects show some increases in fiscal year 1960 
over fiscal year 1959 although Project 2110, Operation and Mainte- 
nance of Schools, shows a decrease duri ing the same period of $9,500,- 
000. Before discussing these projects, I w vould like to say a few words 
about the Army schools. 

The schools are the backbone of our entire training system. During 
the discussion of budget program 2000 we referred to the training of 
the untrained input into the Army—the training designed to prepare a 
soldier to fight and win on the battlefield. This training of the soldier 
is a continuous process. The operating unit which he joins is in a 
training status, seeking to perfect its capabilities in daily operations 
and in the field exercises previously mentioned. All of these activities 
are funded, as was explained, under program 2000. 
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ARMY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


This type of training, however, does not meet the Army’s require- 
ments for highly skilled personnel to operate and maintain the com- 
plex weapons and intricate machinery of modern war nor does it 
provide for the professional growth of our leaders. To meet these 
requirements the Army school system performs an important service. 

I am sure this committee is well aware of the trend to increasing 
complexity in weapons and equipment which generates the requirement 
for more and longer school courses. To counteract this trend and to 
provide the training necessary for key specialists, efforts have been and 
will continue to be made to decrease the length of courses for lower 
priority skills and to eliminate from the schools those courses that can 
be taught either in the training centers or in units. 

For example, the food service schools have been discontinued, and 
the training of cooks and bakers is being conducted in the advanced 
individual training phase of the basic training cycles. Several courses 
previously taught in the Signal and Ordnance schools are now being 
taught in training centers or units. The effort to curtail the length 
of courses is proving successful. The improved quality of enlisted 
personnel is a factor in facilitating reduction of course lengths. 

This program provides for an average training load in fiscal year 
1960 of 35,000, which is 2,700 less than in fiscal year 1959, that is, on an 
average day 35,000 students will be attending the 28 schools, 2 colleges, 
4 separate courses, 3 officer candidate schools, and the schools operated 
by oversea and Army commanders to meet specific requirements of 
their command. This load represents an input of approximately 
150,000 individuals. 

Not all of these students will be Active Army personnel. For exam- 
ple, during the past quarter in the continental United States, only 76 
percent of the average load was Active Army personnel. ‘The re- 
mainder were RFA, U.S. Army Reserve, National Guard, Marine, Air 
Force, and civilian personnel. 

Mr. Ftoop. Do you doa bookkeeping job on those ? 
General Bogart. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Suepparp. Proceed. 


INPUT INTO ARMY SCHOOLS 


General Bogart. Chart 5 shows the number of individuals entering 
the schools in the continental United States in fiscal year 1958. Of 
the 156,257 total, 73 percent were Active Army personnel. Of the 
114,614 Active Army, 73 percent or 83,272, the lower figure, were en- 
listed personnel. The school load represented by these individuals 
was 37,163. 

(The chart appears on the following page.) 

General Bocart. From this chart it is apparent that the Army 
schools do more than train the Active Army requirements. 

A significant workload at the schools not reflected in the resident 
training load is the considerable amount of work accomplished in 
the field of doctrine. Doctrine, tactics, techniques, and procedures are 
developed and formulated at the schools. Most of the Army’s field 
manuals and other training literature is prepared at the schools. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF ARMY EXTENSION COURSES 













Another major responsibility of the schools is preparation and ad- 
ministration of the Army extension courses, serving personnel of the 
Reserve Forces and the Active Army. In addition, teaching guides, 
lesson outlines, and source material is provided to hundreds of Reserve 
units, Reserve schools, National Guard, and ROTC units. This mate- 
rial reflects the instruction given at the school tailored for the re- 
cipients and assists materially in training of our Reserves. Last year 
the Infantry School alone provided training material for 250,000 non- 
resident personnel, including 58,000 extension course students. 





U.S. 


Project 2120, the U.S. Military Academy, at West Point, provides 
for the operation of that institution with its mission of instructing 
and educating the cadets. An increase of $90,000 over fiscal year 1959 
in this account is due to increased operation and maintenance of fa- 
cilities expenses caused by occupation of the new buildings. 





MILITARY ACADEMY 






OTHER SCHOOL TRAINING 


The next Project, 2130, “Other School Training,” shows an increase 
of $56,000. This account provides funds for training of selected per- 
sonnel in civilian colleges and universities, industrial facilities, or in 

' schools and facilities of other services. Instruction in industrial fa- 
cilities generally is related to operation and maintenance of new 
equipment. The number of personnel to receive training in civilian 
facilities will total 4,450 in fiscal year 1960, an increase of 463. This 


ee 


is the result of increasing input, to a large extent enlisted personnel, \ 
under our new program into the science and engineering courses. ' 


Some increases in tuition costs also are reflected in these costs. 
Military personnel sent to civilian institutions are carefully screened 
_ and are obligated to serve a specified number of years in the Army 
' upon graduation. The courses attended by military personnel at 
civilian institutions are not available in schools of the various services 

and are required for specific jobs now existing in the Army. 

Mr. Fioop. Does this include J AG officers 4 
General Bogarr. Yes, sir. 


TRAINING DEVICES 


Project 2140, “Training Devices and Publications,’ formerly was 
contained in Project 2150. The $21,207,000 included in the budget 
represents an increase of $4,675,000 over fiscal year 1959 and $1,608,996 
over actual fiscal year 1958 obligations. ‘This project consists of three 
subprojects, the initial procurement of approved DA training aids and 
their distribution and maintenance; the production and distribution of 
training films; and the publication of training literature. 

Funds for production of training films are being reduced from $5,- 

045,000 to $4,440,000 in fiscal year 1960, primarily because costs of one 

film series are being funded in another program. Funds for repro- 

_ duction of training literature remain at the same level as fiscal 
year 1959. 
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Procurement of training devices, itemized on pages 124 to 128, of 
the budget justification, however, will increase by $5,280,000. The 
training “devices listed are required to allow conduct of training not 
now feasible or to provide economies in time and money, or both. A\l- 
though expensive, such devices as the LaCROSSE, HAWK, and 
SERGEANT simulators will prevent degradation of equipment and 
missiles and enable the missile crews to conduct simulated firings not 
now possible. The helicopter basic trainer as well as the fixed wing 
trainer also will prevent many training accidents on flight instruc- 
tion and, over the years, this type of training device should pay for 
itself many times over. 

Also included in the list are devices to further improve marksman- 
ship training. These items represent the planned fiscal year 1960 
increment for procurement of these devices. 


PROPORTIONAL ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Chart 6 depicts the proportional allocation of funds included in 
Program 2100 for the four projects in fiscal year 1958, fiscal year 1959, 
and in fiscal year 1960. You will note on the right the proportion is 
shown of the mission and the operation and maintenance of 
facilities money. 

(The chart appears on the following page. ) 

General Bocarr. In summary, budget program 2100 represents a 
decrease in funds of $4,686,000 from “fiscal year 1959 primarily be- 

cause the input into Army service schools will be reduced in fiscal 
year 1960. 

This concludes the presentation. 

Charts and tabulations similar to those submitted for the record 
last year are available. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you, General Bogart. 
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JUSTIFICATION AND FISCAL DATA 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that the charts and tabu- 
lations which General Bogart indicated were available be included 
in the record. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There is no objection. It is so ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Training activities: Program summary, personnel requirements (direct obligations) 


SECTION 1. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


| Estimate 
Actual fiscal 


year 1958 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 
Military personnel (average number). -.--..--.--..---.-------- 28, 185 29, 401 28, 061 
Civilian personne]: 
7,418 7, 406 


PROS SOP VUNES GUNNING. goon ccecccneccccmntdccnnncaxnen 


Average number of all employees. -...............----..-- | 7, 300 7, 612 7, 415 
$34, 732, 079 | 


Number of employees at end of year_.........--.---..---- 7, 504 
$37, 467, 000 $36, 987, 000 


SECTION 2. EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


1. Section 1 above excludes personnel paid from or assigned to activities in- 
cluded under “Operation and maintenance of facilities.” 
Decrease in man-years for both civilian and military personnel is attribut- 
a to 2,700 decrease in training loads in the Army school system between fiscal 
years 1959 and 1960. 


OCS applicants during calendar year 1958 


1. Total number of individuals in U.S. Army who applied for OCS train- 


ing and appeared before OCS boards during calendar year 1958____ 2, 012 
2. Total number of individuals who passed the OCS board interview____ 1, 654 


(An individual may pass the OCS board interview and yet not 
make a sufficiently high score in 1 or both of the other 2 tests to 
achieve a minimum score of 300. The OCS applicant must attain 
a composite score of 300 or more in the following tests: officer 
candidate evaluation report, biographical information blank, and 
board interview. ) 

3. Total number of individuals who met all requirements to OCS and 


- 


NN MR a a ahaha cis 949 
4, Percentage of applicants who met all prerequisites and were admitted 
Hee aa cg ci ada wah tall derdcuecdaciom ak ses em chante ascwnn cas 47.2 


Reserve component usage of Army service schools (includes both National Guard and 
U.S. Army Reserve; excludes RF A) 




















| Estimate 
Actual fiscal ‘ 2 

year 1958 

Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

a Se 1959 1960 
BORE IT RINON GE ok an ccwancckcncacntinecnacs 16, 881 14, 170 13, 208 
DINERS ete epee fe ot od ee peeenneknmada 14, 413 © AGB S TT co nniinnnmnmnnte 
Percent of Reserve component input to total input_-_-.-.-- 10 ll 10 
Estimated cost (including ‘‘Operation and maintenance of 

a $17,017,000 | $16,708,000 | $15, 768, 000 


Extension course enrollment (nonresident) ...............-.--- 116, 826 | 145, 000 155, 000 





1 As of Dec. 31, 1958, 
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7, 415 
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School 
ol 


Fiscal year 1958 


Total 


National Guard personnel at Army service schools 


Fiscal year 1958 
Fiscal year 1959 (estimate) 
Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) 


ComBat ARMS SCHOOLS 


Comparative fund requirements 















Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 








01 Total 01 Total 














} 
$1, 625, 000) $4, 362, 000|$1, 600, 000/$4, 
1, 700, 000) 3,227,000) 1, 650,000) 3, 04 
: 400, 000} 4, 400, 000 1, 375, 000} 4, 062 

1, 725, 000} 10, 300, 000} 1,700,000} 9. 
2, 125, 000} 5,771,000) 2, 100, 000} 5, 661, 


= 
a 
BS 


5, 407, 000) .......... 
a 2, 501, 000 








DE i cthadwadabuiawluctucsdddusneswute $1, 655, 696/$4, 601, 044 
Infantry (including OCS)................- 1, 621, 913) 2, 761, 331 
RUMAS.- ccvnananatinmaekousedeneakieee 1, 364, 269] 4, 156, 881 
BOE CNG i ca agsadiondaccs wns ednaaasa 1, 636, 790) 8, 236, 477 
Artillery and Missile (including OCS)..--} 2, 050, 435} 5, 198, 642 
Primary Flight: 
Fixed Wing MORIIOND) ineatnscsocnwcmanainids 5, 743, 243 
RMIOOIINEE (OONATOUE).... ....occaccacancuslscunupseca 2, 691, 452 
ee csciethnaictbisehtinidetdiaatan 8, 329, 10333 389, 070 





School 


Fiscal year 1958 


Comparative load statistics 








8, 575, oe 36, 039, 000 





8, 425, 000) 34, 755, 000 








Resident 


RFA 








a aa il a aad 1, 704 
BERET BI DEI occ cocecncccwstvsnsnas 2,170 
Be OE os hccidscatecncccveecdsetunst 4, 967 
RENE 5c racer nistheins Seiminbineugtiueindaenat 2, 382 
SN ee 1,144 
Artillery and Missile OCS 290 ficcukd 
SOIT I hits ce inislrtenalad oiteiisiniin eatek oe 
Primary Flight: 
RTT OO og Se cg kg ce RE hice 
MINI, . ccdoduwnddadasedbacactees SOP fo 53e6 
DRONE: Sic ctnnnieddaccdcmbckeawncwaut 13, 337 





TECHNICAL SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Comparative fund requirements 



























Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 

Resident RFA Resident| RFA 
145 1,424 220 1, 400 160 
1 2, 613 135 2, 460 100 
98 6, 595 235 5, 600 170 
9 2, 906 205 2, 425 150 
27 1,198 55 1,277 40 
ek BP Bas ceeteaah OO aiid 
awe S76). ce ceaees BS hecaccacase 
sedi GRD loctceakocs We ihn es 
Sea a4? Galieddoaue Se et atae 
280 | 15,7 771 850 14, 200 620 


Fiscal year 1958 

















Fiscal year 1960 


_ Fiscal year 1058 | Pinal Fiscal year 1959 




















School 
01 Total 8 Total ol Total 
No $490, onl $934, 468) $650, =e 020, coo! $650, 000} $922, 000 
ELD EEE RE OEE TEES 1, 695, 397) 4,094,218) 1, 950, 000) 3, 984, 000] 1, 850, 000) 3, 272, 000 
RIND gg i ee ak a ae 2, 470, 172| 9, 177, 078) 3, 659, 000! 8, 503, 0CO) 3, 516, 000) 8, 203, 000 
RIOTING 35D ek Fk 1, 906, 865) 3, 440, pa 2, 060, 000} 2, 275, 000) 2, 060, 000] 2, 275, 000 
I Ars Sa Ts ae ee ee 5, 759, 717/12) 807, 5, 900, 000} 10, 208, 000) 5, 800, 000) 8, 642, 000 
Transportation wéweianveseawsiadedwoumiinits 1, 323, 182} 2, 595, <08| 1 400, 000| 2, 906, , 000) 1, 300, 000} 2, 670, 000 
Total 113, 645, 979| 33, 048, 618)15 


a ee te | 


, 619, 00028, 896, 000) 15, 176, 000/25, 984, 000 
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Comparative load statistics 







































































Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 | Fiseal year 1960 
School as mead See Slee 
at Resident ct] RFA |Resident} RFA | Resident} RFA 
ethene een Se 
NE or noes cit aaaeds 333 56 | 434 95 375 70 
oe ae ae 2, 215 199 | 1, 952 275 | 1, 750 200 
ns ene | 3,363 381 2, 721 540 2, 650 395 
Quartermaster...-...-.-------------------| 1,713 295 | 1, 646 400 1, 475 205 
Te aabiiece 8, 928 380 | 6, 242 435 6, 450 320 
Transport: ition abies aaeadanavueien chee 980 67 983 160 | 900 115 
2 a isha lettin acing 
ee | 17, 532 1,378 | 13,978 | 1, 905 | 13, 600 1, 395 
ArMy COLLEGES 
Comparative fund requirements 
| Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
Schools |- 
= 01 | Total otal | 01 Total | ot | toe Total 
se et vs 
Army war colleges _____- aud | $389, 703 | $518,961 | $425,000 | $526,000 | $425, 000 85%, 000 
Command and General Staff Colle ge ..-«|1, 162, 840 i, 957, 010 he 255, 000 |2, 232, 000 | 258, 000 | 2, 329, 000 
ee ee ee Se l1, 5 552, 543 \2, 47 475, 971 It 680, 000 he 758, 000 rc 680, 0 000° 2, 855, 000 
Comparative load statistics 
Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 
School = ele iapeaodichOl he aig ieee Se aaa 
| Resident| RFA | Resident} RFA | Resident] RFA 
sae a = cin eet sila 
| | | 
RT SIRE CR oo inn cdc thon seecan | BOG Sethe ecccas eis tastes er 
Command and General Staff College_--._- 774 | ves OOO xn cicicacs Wb denietuneen 
et gas death aceane. | O41 |-__.. : See | 870 |-------n 
AREA SCHOOLS 
Comparative fund requirements 
Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 
Schools : | 5 = 
01 Total 01 | Total 01 | Total 
| | } | 
ST er I SOO CaO Wesikiasibudniote sacion BOON Naa daduuaies $500, 000 
Overseas: 
USAREUR (includes detachment R) -_| $249, 445 |2, 081,050 | $220,000 |2, 981,000 | $220,000 | 2, 978,000 
I sii tala cucdeuweneoas 36, o83 60, 383 40, 000 85, 000 40, 000 85, 000 
AR ce ee Se ede 20, 75 118, 088 20, 000 120, 000 20, 000 120, 000 
USARCARIB........- anders eideacheieied I eicaeica i, 753 100, 494 2, 000 100, 000 2, 000 100, 09 000 
a 308, 835 3, 137, 477 282, 000 |3, 789, 000 282,000 | 3, 783, 000 





























115 
1, 395 





ir 1960 





Total 


$526, 000 
2, 329, 000 


2, 855, 000 











ar 1960 
Total 


$500, 000 


2, 978, 000 
85, 000 
120, 000 
100, 000 


3, 783, 000 
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Comparative load statistics 


Fiscal year 1958 





Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 








Resident} RFA | Resident} RFA | Resident 


nee ween www we wee www ewesesesecesene| 4, CUD Jewnnnnnnne| 4, DU Jownnncnnce| 4, (WW J-----nnnee 
we eee ww www www www een ewenn=| = (A, OOB) | ene nnenee| = LA, O64 J | een en eee y| = (A, 00) | - one 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Comparative fund requirements 


Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 





Fiscal year 1960 
Schools 





































Adjutant General $400, 000) $1, 036, 000 
RE. ncecnewes < 112, 957 52, 000 121, 000 52, 000 116, 000 
I oi io aca be dieses ai 5 600, 217 306, 000 629, 000 306, 000 605, 000 
Judge Advocate General_--...-..-.------ 115, 572 230, 455 124, 000 273, 000 124, 000 270, 000 
Provost Marsha! General. ---.--.----.------ 191, 428 562, 859 180, 000 404, 000 180, 000 348, 000 
WAC (including WAC OCS8)..........-.-.}-.....--- 99, 850} - -- - : 136, 000).......24.. 131, 000 
Eo ctisiccccaknbekesicctentwousnee 1, 000, 187} 2, 407,615} 1, 062,000} 2, 599,000} 1, 062,000) 2, 281, 000 
' 
; Comparative load statistics 
Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
School ea Sa Se 
Resident| RFA | Resident} RFA Resident} RFA 
BERG CRRNINUL. . ccctusedinsweanseakan 424 33 471 35 400 25 
ENE RRB IEEL SNORE EIT WO te ewes OO Cs cecniccas WP ic haecanion 
i aac 393 66 413 65 350 Fi] 
Judge Advocate General_............----- OO: tl ecisascans WO Beceem OP as aaa 
Provost Marshal General...........---.-- go ae 202 40 170 30 
Women’s Army Corps.............-...--- De bécebaoess BOD stcccacaan IN cctiice 
' Women’s Army Corps, OCS.......--.-.-- Witiiacceaee BO ikeceeuccos Bo cccccanien 
: ee a cams ace en Ri aca eeat 
TU ints cickseentsenesessssensaenn 1, 215 99 1, 455 140 1, 250 105 
' 
4 
; SpEcIALISTS ScHOOL AND COURSES 
Comparative fund requirements 
j Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
Schools 
' 01 Total 
| Logistics Management Center- - .-...----- 298,096 | 441, 051 
' Joint Military Packaging. -.........-.-.-. 147,933 | 264, 148 
Civil Affairs and Military Government._.| 14, 693 43, 604 
Army Management School. -....---.------ 25, 397 51, 860 
Information 230, 636 
Army Intelligence and Strategic Intelli- 
| IN ce Ei eet 8 oe 980, 504 
|  8pecial Warfare 332, 116 
' U.S. Military Academy Preparatory , 07 164, 241 7 
WU ias coe nicntincksukabianmiaase 2, 445, 032 |3, 206, 738 |2, 367,000 |3, 234,000 |2. 367, 000 
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Comparative load statistics 



























































Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
School a ne ‘ 5 LR eae 
| | 
Resident RFA | Resident} RFA Resident} RFA 
So prem aes ee i = ——|—— ante 
Logistic Management Center. _______- 1641)....- i os OT... ee 
Joint Military Packaging | 26 | SS cGoue Me tocunwan OS |. ncme nite 
Civil Affajrs and Military Government.-_-| oF eal 41 ae MD daceoancaae 
Army Management. i | NB = Ee | iS. oe 
Information.._..__.-.-- es oe 138 17 | 186 | 25 | 17 » 
Army Intelligence. -_._- . g eacedn 925 82 717 | 80 690 60 
Strategic Intelligence _ _- Bea GE we ccc =sf te OO 32 cn cncue 
Special Warfare_- = ee 0 fn wicvans Gel scnckakeet ek Lanatedoen x 
U.S. Military Academy Preparatory 
School pt edith tena dhe locas eS m7 camel RR ode as 
Language RIE En nee aaa ae ea 1, 490 Seated 1,714 Se 1, 580 a 
BM taccc nb cccccsiaesosennn 3, 112 | 99 3, 269 105 | 3, 061 80 
OTHER ScHoout TRAINING 
A. Distribution by training agency 
WORKLOAD DATA AND COST FACTORS 
Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 
| Num- Cost Num- | Cost Num- Cost 
; | ber | | ber | ber 
( RNR ae ia ee es eg ed 11 | $9, 172 | 35 | $9, 000 35 $9, 000 
Officer Assignment Division, The Ad- | 
eles CenetG) 3s - oc os cca caseseccsescaz 300 | 215, 244 | 363 | 236, 000 415 300, 000 
I as Sette adaenion ee os 20 13, 852 37 20, 000 47 39, 000 
a fe 395 133 600 | 515 195, 000 459 234, 000 
a a 27 | 16, 931 23 | 15, 000 | 22 17, 000 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence__---_- | 27 | 13, 53) 25 | 14, 000 31 14, 000 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel-._----- 160 | 23, 868 | 190 | 28, 000 | 190 28. 000 
Ordnante..’........-.--- se oe Sane -| 186 102, 000 290| 02,000} 511 200, 000 
Provost Marshal General........-....-.-- 46 10, 630 41 | 11, 000 66 15, 000 
Quartermaster General --.........-...--.-- 48 | 28, 286 49 | 32, 000 93 60, 000 
arn Ekin kbd eieadaen RA ene arr 118 | 75, 300 | 171 125, 000 243 167, 000 
The Adjutant General.................... 11 | 6, 555 9 | 9, 000 | 13 10, 000 
Transportation (including aviation) --.--- 1, 158 | 185, 526 | 1,342 | 270, 000 1, 407 274, 000 
U.S. Military Academy. oS Ee ee 165 19, 000 | 116 25, 000 128 28, 000 
Breen 6 Ase OO6 noone tec n cc 2 1,655 | 1 | 1, 000 1 1, 000 
Judge Advocate General abe Geisknts Meranbcadesa ee 11 | 6, 000 20 13, 000 
De »puty Chief of Staff for Milits ary Opera i- 
SE Z 15 35, C00 | 50 | 100, 000 50 100, 000 
aac ce lesen a re eee ieee etl 
PON en es es a 2. 689 | 890, 150 3, 268 | L 198. 000 3, 731 1, 509, 000 
Instrument flight training for Army I 
aviators_....-- a 530 1, 210, 000 | 655 1, 500, 000 500, ! 
Air safety and aircraft accident investiga- | | | j 
Sg al a ae SIE SOND Fel a 64 51, 000 | 64} 51,000 51, | 
a a | 594 1, 261, 000 719 | 1, 551, 000 
Well osacccaa wo-----| 3,283 | 2,151.150 | 3,987 | 2, 749,000 i 
Temporary duty tr: ivel and per items. Aca 2, 922, 957 |..-.---.| 2, 755, 000 
Grand total_...._.--._-- rite eel | 3,283 | 6,074,107 | 3,987 | 5, 504, 000 
| 






















ear 1960 


Cost 





$9, 000 


300, 000 
39, 000 
234, 000 
17, 000 
14, 000 
28. 000 
200, 000 
15, 000 
60, 000 
167, 000 
10, 000 
274, 000 
28, 000 
1, 000 
13, 000 


100, 000 
1, 509, 


1, 500, 000 
51, 000 
1, 551, 000 








“3, 06, 000 
2° 500, 000 


5, 560, 000 
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A. Distribution by training agency—Continued 
PER DIEM AND TEMPORARY DUTY 










Fiscal year 
1958 


Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 
1959 1960 






















NMR 4c. ctniwenieny Ridedian maa ubheneprenkekentsbiwaenen $2, 000 $3, 000 $3, 000 
Officer Assignment Division, The Adjutant General------- os 22, 000 25, 000 20, 000 
OS ca: se vk cerns x bn i en laa ola igieatlaene Reactivated ai ial a le 1, 500 2, 000 2,000 
i ct. 2.) 25.02. Coons we ndaeneeataunl Gas vanbaman Neneh 56, 000 75, 000 50, 000 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel-_-.._..........-..,------.-- 65, 000 75, 000 50, 000 
Ordnance. asi ona nae ins i beatae al th & ele tsar apap gle era DNE IE ibe Oe aie 6, 000 10, 000 10, 000 
DOGUOE, Weerenie) CSOD. 55 ok ccicc cc cicnncuacussedsscacaues 16, 000 20, 000 15, 000 
Quartermaster General... -.--- Sad chachem et eiae Rome amonas 11, 500 15, 000 15, 000 
I a dsbd dhivtck 3d dn eiralnGinusnen ainin dipemvine DugmaaGlyoimnbwenrame ibid 50, 000 50, 000 45, 000 
IRE CONN ts rr ter aie SS eee ae 157, 000 175, 000 150, 000 
OR RO eee ee eS aa 50, 000 75, 000 50, 000 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations--.........---- 35, 000 50, 000 40, 000 
RE IN ooo ncaa cunde pan snamane caanabaad mane 220, 000 320, 000 250, 000 
Romemetive:. Axviny COmmene — sooo ese cesses Secs cst ee 2, 230, 957 1, 860, 000 1, 800, 000 
cadangacuelnhucsn na bhia cae cnedd ek aaeeee mon aie 2, 922, 957 2, 755, 000 


B. Distribution by subjects 


























































































Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
Num- Cost Num- Cost Num- Cost 
bet 

LONG COURSES—CONTINUED TRAINING 

BEINORE.. Cn 5 wren cnn se ceccesencnnoseceneses | : 70, 

i i oe 233 | 105,500}  233| 116,000| 500 260, 000 
: PII 2 aces ocean a Gann eae nara 31 | 19, 500 31 | 21, 500 8 6, 000 
: Language and area training 2 | 1, 000 2 | 1,000 | 35 19, 000 
: Se ee eae 3 | 3,000 3 | 3, 500 | 4 5, 000 

EE aT 84 85, 000 84 93, 500 104 116, 000 
DRE Se eri ieidersitrcarccsec sotamieneet 385 | 233, 000 385 | 256, 500 768 476, 000 
LONG COURSES—NEW TRAINING ower | 

EL ee ee Oe 53 41, 000 140, 112,000 | 154 120, 000 

NS PE TEENA ERED 255 98, 000 348 154, 000 | 598 270, 000 

PN a eo at nc hem eiamnennre 36 29, 000 80 | 65, 000 24 20, 000 

Language and area training..............- 26 | 25, 000 20 | 25, 000 41 50, 000 

RT a ee eg 1 | 500 1 500 11 6, 000 

I 122 94, 000 159 | 122, 000 181 148, 000 
BRDGOAL, .cocccccnsvaccccceeecewked 493 | 287, 500 748 | 478, 500 1, 009 614, 000 

SHORT COURSES . : | 

Aviation training, Transportation Corps-- 923 152, 000 1,105 200, 000 1, 251 220, 000 

Engineering, maintsnance, and repair_...-. 305 74, 150 395 | 118, 500 137 40, 000 

NRIs ee er 115 25, 500 151 25, 500 | 43 9, 000 

Tennesse ers Or Sn 0 rt eee 151 32, 000 150 32, 000 128 30, 000 

Administration and management----_.---- 290 64, 000 309 | 65, 000 359 90, 000 

SRI ie 7 | 22, 000 25 | 22, 000 36 30, 000 
Eien at con ne cnankwae 1,811 | 369,650 | 2,135 463,000 | 1,954 419, 000 

Instrument flight training. _......-------- ~~ 530 | 1,210,000| 655 | 1,500,000}  655|- 1,500,000 

: Air safety and aircraft accident investi- 

NORRIE ot Aim $e ele eet Pee Rk Pid a 64 51, 000 nd 51, 000 64 51, 000 
ON oes 594 | 1,261,000 | 719 | 1,551,000| 719 | 1, 551,000 
MD rsscsitcctsaenceecntcnccden 3,283 | 2,151,150 | 3,987 | 2,749,000 | 4,480 | 3, 060, 000 

Temporary duty travel and per diem_--__-_|_---..-- TG NE ovascearn as 2, 755, 000 |-------- 2, 500, 000 

' SE  crsniccvnionccenenencunt 3,283 | 5,074, 107 | 3, 987 | 5, 504,000 | 4,450] 5, 560,000 
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2010.1 Training centers, workload data and cost factors 


| Fiscal year | Fiseal year 











| Fiseal year 
1958 1959 | 1¢ 
i i i ie lacie | 76, 558 86, 900 | 72, 000 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (included in average load) .......-- (37, 147) (29, 000) (20, 000) 
1 Excludes trainees trained in units of the Strategic Army Forces. 
DA and USCONARC directed field exercises 
Fiscal year 1958: 
ss i ass $841, 300 
I sensi uae mane’ 229, 958 
I re Wee 230, 155 
a adh ceeineeee nies 650, 000 
INN ee eh re 298, 667 
I Tn a lt 1, 484, 100 
a es oe cece aese 38,000 | 
Oe i es sn 988,000 | 
a a ee cele ein cs ws e'iediesaie an eeseiwn was ibe 282, 028 
DA and USCONARC Planners and Observers____.___________~ 95, 000 
a i a SB icles iio 5, 137, 208 
Fiscal year 1959: 
Bere area ahs acannon 719, 000 
ac ce ae () 
I i is ad iain laiiaraeaiewaennes 200, 000 
Fir I ct ibi bine sn ane binwnche 240, 000 
Nr enn 2, 100, 000 
I a a sie dimen inne MRL Olle 1, 111, 000 
RUIN EN tec uenedihiasee 65, 000 
ION ics datenlaaabomiiainns cia wien biome oa 406, 000 
UR ae ee Sek ¢(*) 
Se ee eee a i aie abi nisin maikineamanee 306, 000 
DA and USCONARC Planners and Observers_________-___-__- 05, 000 
re a a a oe ee ne 5, 242, 000 
Fiscal year 1960: 
I ea IN an a rE ee 847, 000 
I a a de hag 223, 000 
Ia a a aaa allstars 400, 000 
I a i ee ee 550, 000 
I a acini caplet A ana ee 1, 500, 000 
A hl aches imi apnea masa sealehids 1, 100, 000 
I i ama an es 1, 935, 000 
ON ea ns os nes cg Umaga eiaion 480, 000 
ES = PE SN Se eee a ee eee ee 610, 000 
on GR eRe Se ESE RE RT ete Oe, oe 2, 468, 000 
IE ore se sk ea cninas esas asionavans 150, 000 
I I eis cl anew a eee 150, 000 
i ic ae nas eeiasemcianianrennenel 150, 000 
I a eg a 27, 000 
rai ciao seasick Scann NRE 325, 000 
DA and USCONARC Planners and Observers____---__---_____ 95, 000 
NN ar ea ee rs oe Er cs shceinieieicbges 11, 010, 000 


1 Canceled. 











eal year 





72, 000 
(20, 000) 





282, 028 
95, 000 


137, 208 
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Comparison of user tests, fiscal years 1958-60 





Command 





WIPE I oa g bonne kainate 
DL .. cancebeneten vassiwareneom 
IME liiudtcanenmeakeaae 
Bengitee?...g..-. .neccnscncacce 
Transportation... ...2.2n.ncscae 


PU. Sienaamenotaninnlen 





Number of tests 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1959 





Fiscal year 
1960 





o 
SBswoads 


2010.2 Fieitp Exercises, User Tests 


1. Troop tests 
A, USCONARC TESTS 


RBaus 





Test, location and date 





Battalion antitank missile sys- 
tem, Fort Knox, Ky, 3d 
quarter, fiscal year 1960. 

Combat area signal battalion 
corps signal battalion and 
division area communication 
system, Fort Bragg, N.C. 
(Cape Fear), 2d quarter, 
fiscal year 1960. 

Target location system, Fort 
Bragg, N.C. (Cape Fear), 
2d quarter, fiscal year 1960. 

Fallout monitoring, survey, 
and reporting, Fort Bragg, 
N.O. (Cape Fear), 2d quar- 
ter, fiscal year 1960. 

HU-1A aircraft, Fort Rucker, 
Ala., 2 quarter, fiseal year 
1960. 

Infantry battle group and 
aviation battalion opera- 
tions, Fort Bragg, N.C., 3d 
quarter, fiscal year 1960. 

Field artillery target acquisi- 
tion group, Fort Bragg, 
N.©. (Quick Strike), 4th 
quarter, fiscal year 1960. 

Corps Artillery Aviation Com- 
pany, Fort Bragg, N.C. 
(Quick Strike), 4th quarter, 
fiscal year 1960. 

System to provide flash data 
on the personnel status of a 
unit, Fort Bragg, N.C. 
(Quick Strike), quarter, 
fiscal year 1960. 

Battle group operations em- 
ploying infantry carriers, 
Fort Benning, Ga. 4th 
quarter, fiscal, year 1960. 

HAWK Semimobile Battal- 
ion, Fort Bliss, Tex., 4th 
quarter, fiscal year 1960. 


Field Artillery Missile Bat- 
talion (LACROSSE) Fort 
Sill, Okla., 4th quarter, 
fiscal year 1960. 

Armored tactics in an atomic 
attack, Camp Irwin, Calif., 
4th quarter, fiscal year 1960. 

Armored tactics in chemical 
attack, Camp Irwin, Calif., 
4th quarter, fiscal year 1960. 

Helicopter lift of a field artil- 
lery 105-mm. howitzer bat- 
tery, Yakima, Wash. (Elk 
Horn), 4th quarter, fiscal 


year 1960, 


Purpose 


To evaluate suitability of doctrine, organization, launching, 
resupply, support, and training techniques of the antitank 
missile system. 

To evaluate validity of developed signal organization and 
signal communications doctrine and techniques for provid- 
ing comenana control of highly mobile forces on an atomic 

attlefield, 


To evaluate newly developed target location system and 
determine their suitability to locate targets in unmapped 


areas, 

To evaluate the capability of fiscal year 1960 fallout monitor- 
ing, survey, and reporting standard operating procedures 
and equipment to provide information of fallout. 


To evaluate the organization changes required to operate and 
maintain the HU-1A; and to evaluate tactics, techniques, 
and procedures of employment. 

To determine suitability of doctrine, TOE, and capability of 
the tactical transport aviation battalion organic to the field 
any to support an infantry battle group in airborne 
assault. 

To evaluate a concept of a field artillery target acquisition 
group (FATAG) organized in order to provide target ac- 
quisition survey, and ballistic meteorological support to a 
corps and division artillery. 

To evaluate organization, procedures, and techniques of em- 
ployment of the corps artillery aviation company. 


To evaluate the concept and procedures for obtaining an 
expeditious report and detailed unit evaluation of the per- 
sonnel status of a unit following a nuclear report. 


To determine tactical doctrine, operational procedures, and 
techniques for the use of carriers in all types of infantry 
operations in atomic and nonatomic warfare conditions. 


To evaluate the suitability of the HAWK missile system to 
accomplish its mission with a field army; adequacy of 
TOE; and validity of established tactical and operational 
doctrine. 

To evaluate the organization, employment, doctrine, and 
logistical support concepts of the LACROSSE battalion. 


To evaluate capability of an armored combat command to 
exploit an atomic attack. 


To evaluate the suitability of penta and equipment of 
an armored combat command to pass through a chemically 
contaminated area. 

To evaluate — techniques and procedures of employ- 
ment of helicopter airlift of artillery. 


Cost 





15, 900 


37, 100 


16, 300 


111, 100 


16, 400 


4, 400 





! 
, 
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1. Troop tests—Continued 


A. USCONARC TESTS—Continued 


——— " - 








Test, location and date Purpose Cost 
Feasibility of supporting | To evaluate an aerial delivery scheduled supply concept of $78, 600 
troops moving overland by supporting troops moving over difficult terrain. 


means of aerial delivery of all 
classes of supply, USARAL 
(Little Bear), 3d quarter, 
fiscal year 1960. 














Oi csensutobasadas eee Sauk eek aetainws wuss bos aes Re aeMadaeunau 506, 200 | 
B. CHEMICAL CORPS TESTS 
Effectiveness of CW munitions | Great promise has been indicated during tests using CW $427, 000 i 
against hard targets, USA | munitions against field fortifications over the past several | 
Chemical Corps Board, years, However, methods to predict these effects have 
Dugway Proving Ground, | not successfully been devised. Theories have been pro- | 
Utah, fiscal year 1958-60 | posed by several agencies which appear encouraging and 
point toward the need for confirmation and further in- 
| vestigations. Information which will. permit the field | 
| commander to predict and assess the effects of CW muni- | 
tions against hard targets is vitally needed. This experi- 
ment is a continuation of a project which was initiated in 
fiscal year 1958 and continued through fiscal year 1959. 
| Experiments conducted to date indicate that the objec- 
| tives of the experiment can be satisfied with these addi- | 
tional funds. | 
Operations in CW contami- | Accepted doctrine in this area is based on World War I type | 60, 000 
nated areas, U.S. Army CW agents. The advent of new, more effective contami- | 
Chemical Corps Board, nating agents results in a requirement to reexamine and | 
Dugway Proving Ground, modify existing procedures to cope successfully with the 
Utah, fiscal year 1959-60. | new problems generated by these agents. This is a con- 
|  tinuation of a project to be initiated in fiscal year 1959. 
Troops under simulated combat conditions will be exposed | 
| to varied hazards of contaminating CW agents including | 
| VX (simulants) in representative typical situations antici- 
| pated in mobile warfare will be stressed, such as, traversal | 
of contaminated terrain barriers on foot and in vehicles | 
| while provided with several degrees of protection. Final | 
assessment will be based on findings of this experiment 
|} and evaluation of results of other related experiments. 
Effectiveness of CW muni- | Armored vehicles such as tanks and personnel carriers will 10, 000 
tions against mobile hard constitute a high percentage of the “hard targets’’ envi- 
targets, USA Chemical sioned in future army operations. This field experiment is 
Corps Board, Dugway Prov- | required to determine the effects of CW munitions against ' 
ing Ground, Utah, fiscal such targets and to develop and assess various tactics and | 
year 1960. | techniques of reducing these types of targets. This experi- | i 
| ment is complementary to the Chemical Corps hard tar- | 
| gets in that this experiment considers reducing mobile | 
| (armored) hard targets while the other deals with the fixed | 
field fortifications. f 
Requirements for advance | Considerable effort must be expended in order to intelli- 10, 000 
planning for fiscal year 1961, | gently present a field experiment program for fiscal year 
USA Chemical Corps Board, 1961. Many of the estimates for conduct of future experi- 
Dugway Proving Ground, | ments must be developed at the test sites using test tech- i 
Utah, fiscal year 1960. | Nnicians. Since all agencies available within the Chemical i 
Corps are Army industrial funded installations, this | 
money is necessary in order to pay the costs of obtaining i 
the essential information. Without this information, any 





budget submitted for future operations is unrealistic and 
indefensible. 


CR i eae. 507, 000 














Cost 


$78, 600 


$427, 000 


60, 000 


10, 000 


10, 000 








——_—$_— 


Test, location and date 
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1.. Troop tests—Continued 
C. SIGNAL CORPS TESTS 


Purpose 





Combat surveillance, AEGP, 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz., fiscal 


Communications, 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz., fiscal 


ew 


Automatic data processing sys- 
tem, AEPG, 
chuca, Ariz., fiscal year 1960. 


Fort Hua- 


Fort Huachuca, Ariz., fiscal 





Fort Huachuca, Ariz., fiscal 


Avionics, AEPG, Fort Hua- 
chuca, Ariz., fiscal year 1960. 


Meteorology 





To produce a surveillance system for tactical units capable 
of detecting and identifying enemy targets in sufficient 
time to engage them at the maximum range of available 
weapons. 

The introduction of new weapons with greater range and 
lethality has placed a requirement on information gather- 
ing agencies far beyond their conventional capabilities. 
This requirement will be met by producing a surveillance 
system which will use drones, personnel and vehicle detect- 
ing equipment, television cameras, and infrared devices 
to gather information within the combat area and feed it 
to surveillance centers for evaluation and command 
decisions. 


| To achieve greater system flexibility and economy of equip- 


ment in the combat area by delineating needs for building- 
block type equipment and automatic switching capability. 

This system will provide a capability of exchanging informa- 
tion between widely dispersed and rapidly moving combat 
forces of varying sizes. Tests will be conducted on equip- 
ments and systems to insure that they have the requisite 
military characteristics for issue to troops during the 
1960-70 time frame. 

To provide a single integrated automatic data processing 
system responsive to all of the data processing needs of the 
Army in the field, such as intelligence, logistics, fire sup- 
port, personnel, target acquisition, surveillance, and elec- 
tronic warfare. 

During fiscal year 1960 a system test facility for automatic 
data processing will be established to provide for logical 
progression in pee concepts, programs, procedures 
and routines, with the purpose of attaining an effective 
automatic data processing system for the Army in the 
field; systems analysis studies will be correlated to deter- 
mine the necessary programs and data processing compo- 
nents required at various echelons of the Army. 

To provide the commander with communications which will 
permit him to control widely dispersed and rapidly moving 
forces on an atomic or nonatomic combat area. 

During fiscal year 1960 means will be devised for improving 
the air transportability of all combat communications 
items, with emphasis on the packaging of communications 
equipment in shelters, vehicles, and aircraft and deter- 
mining signal support requirements for missiles and mis- 
sile commands for the period 1963-72. 

To provide the Army commander with the means of denying 
the enemy the use of his electronic weapons and communi- 
cations systems and effectively to utilize his own electronic 
equipment and systems in the face of the enemy’s use of 
electronic countermeasures, 

During fiscal year 1960 efforts will be intensified in the elec- 
tronic warfare area to include: evaluation and concepts 
development for organization use of electronic interference 
against unfriendly projectile and missile fuzes, and to con- 
fuse or divert the receivers of enemy surveillance drone 
systems, navigational aid equipment, and surveillance 
radar. 

In fiscal year 1960 studies and tests will continue to advance 
the Army aviation program and ultimately furnish the 
field commander with the means of exploiting the full 
capabilities of his aircraft. The studies and tests will 
develop improved flight instrumentation, stabilization, 
navigation, and communications. Special emphasis will 





Cost 





$2, 001, 000 


1, 370, 000 





310, 000 


575, 000 


200, 000 


be directed toward the development of an all-weather 


flight capability for helicopters. 

To provide the operational meteorological support (services 
and equipment) which is required by various Zone of 
Interior and overseas RK. & D. activities of all the technical 
services (operation of 10 permanent-type Signal Corps 
met teams and 1 safari-type team). 


OMEs <ceesticckasenteasese wi gl al cad la 


380, 000 


| 5,536,000 
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2010.2 Frecp Exercises—User TESTS 


2. Service tests in support of RDT ¢& E 
A. CHEMICAL CORPS 


Pe OPS“ CPOURTIVO “TOA UOTEI UB oa ne ec etiitecccmnnones $50, 000 


: 





B. TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


I I ieee aagie 119, 000 
SS ane aT, Ni ak cases pestenplgp in altos cmeeaneen is vse 42, 000 
Sl sini NDI’: SIUC SE a se bet ib iain en ete emsmnnsy heonebe 28, 000 
cs roendaiciicpaansboniniaininineneniaien 30, 000 
Ce ee NE i ctciinbtinns wiidigieomienniananawan 15, 000 
5. Cargo handling system, ship to shore____--___-_-__-_-----_---. — 
i, ROPE RAMMED OUTING ier naeenits 1, 000 
4; Mire end eaivnge Eis Lor BAG - Gon nnn ck tiecwenas 3, 000 
OI i i ct cnsasiarenocnigianegaies 52,000 | 
1. Maintenance shop, helicopter, transportable__________________- 7, 000 
2. Aircraft tow and service vehicle, rough terrain._._._._________-___ 25, 000 
3. Aircraft recovery and evacuation system __---_.-________-_--.. 1, 000 
h, BASCTRTE OCTET nn nineties neican 10, 000 
se a sete dleeieivns cbieniamnenesrionsiranain 1, 000 
6. Engine and transmission container system__..________-_-__--__ 1, 000 
7, Mees Poel tae Cor Sercrare on eens 2, 000 
8. Aircraft maintenance bench, mobile_....._-__._.--_______---_-- 1, 000 
D. EURIROE IO OREOE WORE WURG aoe iene cnccccnn 2, 000 
10. Propeller stand for AO-1 and YAC aircraft ~-------_------~-- 1, 000 
11. Aircraft engine power package buildup stand_________-________ 1, 000 
I nn eo hiiatsiniciaee naan 11, 000 | 
3, eee a I i oe iene nnemewinnn 1, 000 
2. Beater van, 15-18 ton, for poor roads... .—............... 4, 000 
5. TPeuer ON TOUS Baie CARS STIeTE neti oe ine ncnn 1, 000 
Te oi a ie clini daebentierennenbenenen 5, 000 
DI acc a cecignincteaate aaa etait adic caitlin ciieiaa iabiaisibda capitis 8, 000 
1. Container, cargo dehumidified, reusable____._.._._._.__-_________ 1, 000 | 
B.S RRR CROTON UN sine ii cnen 7, 000 


a at 190, 000 
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2. Service tests in support of RDT & E—Continued 


C. CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Cisound MORN Gl icc 35 koe ania eae an ee anrenene ae $771, 000 
2. Bridethe aud Biren CroeMing ann conn cw enniacadcngacescnns 133, 000 
Oe IN lla Sa nts Secale sania acne asa ancien tas 32, 000 
5. Land mine wartare...-.==...<.. a a a i ha ta oe 204, 000 
RD eee Gre NRA occ asccip vanes ceanemennpaoeidtarenciceoieieebn eee 30, 000 
5. Flaeee Shed) BiRE VIMO Rss sh can ced tincmnwienkwedowkn 269, 000 
6. Target positioning and mapping_------~-~-~- Sea 64, 000 
1; Boil (ema) StaDUINECORe a ae eaceeeesnawnn 39. 000 

OMe GITTTAT RUDOCt. can cnesa cc acenn eos cocne cn eenec en 5, WOO 
| RIRIOCROROR: DANCE. gob ete deen cane aw 3, 000 
2 ‘OX VRER TEPCRETAUION COUIDIRON ie on oo oe era nesens 2. 000 

BIGNIO SVR is oh amecks dine cckbaeswesonede neekwaenn emanates 130, VUO 
Bs ear eat iat hak sep arn eli hee clon aadcan cbse dai 91, 000 
S Minsiie: Vani CONREICIONCIES occ dcdccciicndtnde aces 4, 000 
3. LOA and Hanid nitrogen eauipment=. . =. eo 44, 000 

Arctic warfare____- wink pecatecis et we wee Kare eete ae Seas 207, 00O 
cs <n I 62, 000 
2: BECEC CORBIPGCTION COT IIRONNG 6 ho a i wn  cedini 95, 000 
hs UY RERUN” CTE ni iiss ak kt nce Ses oksiins Se nee de rnin 5A, 000 

PERICAGIT” SAI GN a a oe ce in ncn ncaa 300, VOO 
DOT “ONE isi since aie cs carta dacilrrncsanindaicianc anne ecbictoe uta 20, 000 


2. User test of AP?R-1 and ALPR plants incorporating new com- 
ponents developed in fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959____ 280. 000 





SO ee ee slim acc i ar a a ci ana 270, 000 
1. Industrial engines, military design_...___...______ Scab tessa sors 96, 000 

2. Construction and maintenance equipment_____.______-_______ 138, 000 

Me: ENDL 5 SA CRUINOEED NED CERCA IR ER U a ste ss cds wesc Seascale 31, 000 

Mes VO PRR Ss os dies ci rs to Chess vc wp Tbe ase essed 2, 000 

5. Water distribution__..______-_ Sa al a ia a een 2, 000 

6. Field sanitation equipment___...._._.______-_ i cinerea i en aanee 1. 000 
MOONE. acca assmanccnoaacencwe ea sasha Sea iacica at a lita Al ae pete ena eae 1, 692, 000 


Status of fiscal year 1959 Department of the Army directed exercises, current 
Status (March 2, 1959) 


FO ee ah ee Canceled. 

IG I on cerexsimienamntiinnscmednineal Canceled. 

White Clom@s cotes ue ou he Completed Nov. 7, 1958. 

ai | ae Completed Nov. 11, 1958. 

Banyan OM sce cat oe a Completed Feb. 21, 1959, 

CaN Cheekste Si onc os Completed Feb. 19, 1959. 

a Sh CRT ELTA AE”, Sak To be completed May 9-23, 1959. 
BN CONN ae a ee le ee To be completed May 23, June 7, 1959. 
Log BUS OO tae ie ols 8 ns To be completed May 10-16, 1959. 
perere ie Oe See ee To be conducted without warning. 


38515—59—pt. 47 
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Department of the Army and U.S. Continental Army Command directed field 
€LETCISES 
DIVISIONAL EXERCISES 


| 








Exercise, date, and Purpose Participation Estimated 
location | cost 
Elk Horn, 15-day period | 1. To provide combined unit | 4th Infantry Division, se- $847, 000 
in May 1960, Yakima, training for an infantry divi- | lected support units. To- 
Wash. sion and improve its opera- | tal participation, 16,000. 
tional readiness. | 
2. To provide training for com- 


manders, staffs, and troops 

in the employment of atomic 

weapons and in conduct of 

chemical, biological, and radi- 

ological warfare. 

3. To evaluate current doctrine, 
procedures, and  organiza- 
tional concepts in the field. 


Quick Strike, 15-day pe- | 1. To provide joint training in air- | XVIII Airborne Corps, 101st 400, 000 
riod in Apri! 1960, Fort borne, operations for com- Airborne Division, 82d 
Bragg-Mackall area. manders, staffs and troops, Airborne Division, selec- 

to include employment of ted support units. Total 
atomic weapons. participation, 30,000. 


2. To provide combined unit 
training for the airborne divi- 
sions and improve operational] 
readiness. 
3. To evaluate current doctrine, 
procedures, and _  organiza- 
tional concepts in the field. | 
Battle group exercises for the same | Battle groups from the Ist 223, 000 


Ozark Run, 15-day period , ’ _frot 
purposes as Exercise Elk Horn | _ Infantry Division, selec- | 


in November 1959, Fort 








Riley. above. ted support units. Total 
participation, 17,000. 

Big Thrust, 120-day | 1. To provide combined unit | ——— Armored Division, 1, 500, 000 
period in 3d and 4th training for armored divi- selected support units. 
quarters, place to be sion -) in all phases of Total participation, 8,000. 
al iounced, an armored operation and 

improve its operational readi- | 
ness. | 
| 2. To provide training for com- 
manders, staffs, and troops in | 
the employment of atomic 
weapons and in the conduct 
of chemical, biological, and 
radiological warfare. 
3. To conduct a test of the pen- | 
tomic armored division em- 
ploying new organizational | 
concepts for evaluation pur- | 
poses. | 
SPECIAL TRAINING EXERCISES 

Cape Fear, 15-day period | Corps level command post exer- | Command post exercise $1, 100, 000 
October to November cise-field exercise to increase the headquarters from: X VIII | 
1959, Fort Bragg- capabilities of the unit to oper- | Airborne Corps, Ist Infan- | 
Mackall area. ate in a joint exercise; to provide | try Division, 4th Infantry 


| 1 suitable training vehicle for | Division, 82d Airborne 
| joint staff planning, advanced Division, 10lst Airborne 
unit training for participating Division, 1st Logistical 
| units, conduct selected joint Command, Ist and 3d 
| tests of concept or procedures, Missile Command, mis- 
and determine requirements for cellaneous logistic units. | 
| division and nondivisional unit Total participation, 
| organizations. | 13,800. 

Training of selected STRAC Task | 82d Airborne Division, 101st 2, 468, 000 
Force units in assembly, air Airborne Division, and 
movement, and deployment of troop units of selected con- 
an echelon of this force to an tingency plans (estimated | 

| overseas area and return. 9,000 participation from 
| Fort Campbell-Fort 
| Bragg complex; however, | 


Gatun Pine, 2d half fiscal! 
year 1960, joint Army- 
Air Force STRAC mo- 
bility exercise. 


| only 2,500 estimated par- | 
| ticipation in airlift). 
Training in reinforcement of | 1 battle group, Ist or 4th 1, 935, 000 
Alaska, individual and unit Infantry Division, 1 battle 
training in Arctic. group, U.S. Army Alaska. 
Total participation, 3,200. 


Little Bear, 6-week jx 
riod January to Mare! 
1960, Alaska. 


' 
: 








ted field 





Estimated 
cost 


$847, 000 


400, 000 


223, 000 


1, 500, 000 


$1, 100, 000 


2, 468, 000 


1, 935, 000 
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Department of the Army and U.S. Continental Army Command directed field 
exercises—Continued 


SPECIAL TRAINING EXERCISES—Continued 
| 


a 





Exercise, date, and Purpose Participation Estimated 
location cost 
— | _ - - eT | - aa es 
Banyan Tree II, 15-day | Training in reinforcement of | 1 battle group, 82d Airborne $480, 000 
period January to Feb- Panama, mobility training, Division, 1 battle group 
ruary 1960, Panama. orientation in jungle operations. (—) U.S. Army Car- 
ibbean. Total participa- 
tion, 2,100. 
Towers Moon, 15-day | Training in airborne assault, | XVIII Airborne Corps, 82d 550, 000 
period 4th quarter fiscal seizure of airhead, security of the Airborne Division, 10ist 
vear 1960, series of area, and withdrawal. Airborne Division,  se- 
STRAC field training lected support units (esti- 
exercise and command | mated 35,000 troops). 
post exercise in Fort | 
Bragg-Fort Campbell | 
complex. 
Mesquite Dune, 6 days | Training in movement to contact, | 2d reconnaissance, 8th Regi- 27, 000 
in Ist or 4th quarter reconnaissance in foree, flank ment, 4th Infantry Divi- 
fiscal year 1960, Fort protection of large units and sion, and tank battalion 
Lewis, Wash., and withdrawals. from Camp Irwin, Calif. 
Camp Irwin, Calif. (estimated 1,200 troops). 
Cimarron Drive, 4th | Training to he emphasized on | Headquarters and units of 1 450, 000 
Army; Junction Spring, ability of STRAC units to STRAC in pertinent 
5th Army; Columbia accomplish assembly at depar- Army areas. (Estimated 
Cliff, 6th Army. Dura- ture point, preparation for air 3,000 troops In each Army 
tion is 10 days during 2d and/or sea movement plus secu- area. Tota] participation 
and 3d quarter fiscal rity operations, 9,000), 
year 1960 at Fort Hood, 
Tex., Fort Riley, Kans., 
and Fort Lewis, Wash. | 
STRAC-EX, Ist half | Test redeployment capability of | Troop list of selected con- 610, 000 
fiscal year 1960, Strategic Army Corps units. tingency plan. 


LOGISTICAL COMMAND POST EXERCISES 








| 
LOGEX 60, 6-day period, | To afford students of the technical | Advanced class students, $325, 000 


May 60, Fort Lee. and administrative service the | technical and administra- 
opportunity to apply the in- tive service schools, se- 
} structions received at respective lected Reserve officers. 
service schools. | Total participation 6,000. 
| 





STAFF PARTICIPATION PROGRAM 





Department of the Army St oSa Raden Nap okeeNREehRENGARsdaey sn laa snwaba des hed asoaantean Gumi 
and Continental Army } 
Command planners and | 

| 
| 


Zn 
= 
=) 


observers, 





ati Miami Bio) Bei Re ee SS Ban poet aed EE fe ed "11, 010, 000 
USCONARC di- | | 
rected exercises. | 


! Approximately $150,000 each Army area. 
LONG-COURSE TRAINING AT U.S. ARMY COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, I might also inquire whether or not we 
could have a breakdown of the charts dealing with schools, if it 
would not clutter up the record, to show us the type and kind of 
school and the number of weeks for each school, because I notice you 
have one for 50 weeks. I would like to know what kind of people 
after 8 weeks are going to get 50 weeks’ schooling. 

General Boaart. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 











21060 
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Lonc-CourseE TRAINING AT U.S. ArMy COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


Of the more than 600 courses of instruction provided at U.S. Army service 
colleges and schools, only 61 require 30 or more weeks for completion. Of the 
total, 19 are for officers, this number being largely composed of the regular 
courses of the U.S. Army War College and the U.S. Army Command and General 
Staff College, together with the advanced officer courses of the combat arms and 
technical and administravive service schools, Only two technical courses for 
offivers fall into this category. The largest group of long-duration courses are 
technical courses open to both officers and enlisted personnel. There are 35 
such courses, 25 of which are foreign language courses at the U.S. Army Lan- 
guage School. The remainder are in the missile field, including both surface 
to-air and surface-to-surface weapons. The other seven long courses are for 
enlisted personnel only. All of these are in the field of electronics, including 
radar, telecommunications, and computors. 

All officer courses and, as far as possible. all enlisted courses in this category 
are attended only by career personnel. Where a lack of qualified career appli- 
cants has made necessary enrollment of non-career enlisted personnel in a few 
instances, extension of enlistment has been required of volunteers, assuring an 
adequate period of utilization for the skill provided. Short-term inductees are 
not admitted to these courses. 


Long-duration (30 or more weeks) courses at Army service colleges and 
schools are as follows: 


School Course 





Lenpth in 
weeks 
| 
U.S. Armv Chemical Corps School_...........| Chemical officer advanced_..............--.- 36 
U.S. Army Envineer School. __......--..-.---- Fneineer offcer advanced ...........--....-- 39 
U.S. Army Artillery and Missile School__..-.-| Artillery officer advanced. .................. 38 
CORPORAL maintenance officer._........-. 32 
CORPORAL fire control system mainte- 32 
| mance, 
U.S. Army Infantrv School__.........----- .-| Infantrv officer advanced............-.------ 32 
U.S. Army Ordnance School Ordnance company SUNN 582 cep as = 5 34 
U.S. Army Ordnance Guided Missile School..| NIKE. re pair supervision (AJAX/HE R- §2 
CULFS). 
CORPORAL repair supervision. _........-- 
U.S. Army Quartermaster School_.........-..- Quartermaster officer advanced __........... 
U.S. Army Gigmel Geel. 2. sic ccc ecco Sienal officer advanced 


| Microwave radio equipment repair 
Radar repair -- 


44 

34 

36 

30 

33 
Flectronic warfare equipment repair -__--..-- 33 
General orvpto repair... ....................- 40 
Fixed ciphonvy repair 30 
Fixed plant carrier equipment repuir 33 
The Adjutant General’s School__..-...--. weeebas Adjutant General officer advanced 34 
U.S. Army War College --_-- .| Armv War College. ._- 4 4 
U.S. Army Command and Ge neral Staff Col- | Command and general staff ‘officer. aimee 39 
lege. 








U.S. Army Finance School. ................... Finance officer advanced_.................-- 36 
7. AST APOr BONOD!.... 6.0.6 ceonnwnenses Armor officer advanced | ................-.. 7 
The Judge Advocate General’s School. _______- Judge advocate officer advanced __.._.__-____- 35 
The Provost Marshal General’s School_-_-___-- Military police officer advanced __..-.------ 35 
U.S. Army Intelligence School.........-...--- Military intelligence officer advanced . _-... 38 
U.S. Army Language School. _........-.--..-- PRIN Ss ar ee 4] 
BARRE cos Sonics Sane AER ee oe ee 7 

I es oe a aes ee 47 

Sek att ad aia ee 47 

Chinese-Mandarin.......................... 47 

RN a oe en ee 37 

et a ia ee 47 

ns ne Doe ae Oe eee 47 

CORI ole 5 ee es ote en 4 

III Se te Na ee eee 47 

PRED Sone Ss wee oiakdaSrcdastus ence es 47 

ae SS ES ER eee ae et ME 37 

MMM see 0 Re Ree oe eo a mee ees 47 

eimai. 25-2 3-0. Poets as he ee 47 

I Sa eed 47 

PML 23 «dc code cebmeeewedel sboaedadull tees : 

SORE ARENIIRNRIN a get ca ates eae ‘ 

Russian ......_- ee nt ee ae ee 37 

RIO te eR eS cere ae 47 

POO OT ONITR Sons cu cicvds cco ectsescatcisansbe 7 

I RR i as 3d 47 

RIE Ste one be css Pe See eae il 47 

coal 47 

Ukrainian 47 


Vietnamese 47 
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School Course Length in 
weeks 
U.S, Army Air Defense School-_.....-...-.-.--- AAA integrated fire control maintenance... 34 

De GROIODE. on cdcocunscunagnsanansng 49 

Guided missile staff officer. ...........------ 35 

NIKE-universal fire control system main- 46 
tenance, 

M-33 fire control system maintenance_...-.-- 34-39 

M-38 fire contro] system maintenance------- 30 

NIKE-AJAX missile electronic materiel 34 
maintenance (NATO). 

NIKE-AJAX fire control system main- 42 
tenance. 

HAWK pulse acquisition and battery con- 30 
trol center technician. 

HAWK CW acquisition and CW illumina- 30 
tion technician. 

HAWK missile and launcher technician._--- 30 


A copy of “The Army School Catalog,” Department of the Army Pamphlet 
20-21, has been provided to Hon. Daniel J. Flood, at his request. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Trurspay, Marca 5, 1959. 
Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
We will resume the hearing on the appropriation “Operation and 
maintenance, Army.” 
Loaistics Programs 


General Travus. The first statement will be that of Brig. Gen. Lou 
G. Van Wagoner on programs 2200, 2300, and 2400. 

General Van Waconer. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am General Van Wagoner, Director of Financial Operations 
in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. I will cover 
the budget programs central supply activities, 2200; major overhaul 
and maintenance of materiel, 2300; and medical activities, 2400. 

The budget program, central supply activities, provides the funds 
which support the Army depot supply system in the continental 
United States and overseas. It pays the civilian personnel and buys 
the operating supplies and equipment, services, and utilities required to 
operate the supply system. It also pays the transportation costs for 
positioning of supplies and equipment around the world. 

The budget program, major overhaul and maintenance of materiel, 
provides the funds for the procurement of parts for guided missiles, 
aircraft, and nonnuclear components of special weapons. Further, it 
provides the funds for overhaul and maintenance of selected items of 
equipment and for the renovation of ammunition. It provides the 
funds for the operation and maintenance of our overhaul shops in the 
continental United States and overseas, including the funds to pay 
the civilian personnel that operate and maintain these shops. Finally, 
it provides the funds for the development and publication of mainte- 
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nance repair manuals and for the hire of the special maintenance 
technicians required to maintain our new and complex equipment. 

The budget program, Army medical activities, provides the funds 
for the operation of Army medical treatment facilities in the con- 
tinental United States and overseas. Specifically, it provides for the 
operation of specialized medical activities, for the training of Army 
medical service personnel, and for medical administration, and in- 
cludes funds for the maintenance of these medical treatment facilities, 
The medical activities program also provides the funds for care of 
dependents of Army military personnel in civilian medical facilities 
and for the care of Army military personnel in non-Army medical 
facilities. 

The factors that control the level of funding required in these three 
budget programs are (1) the strength, composition, and deployment 
of the Army; (2) the quantity and complexity of materiel and supplies 
in the supply system of the Army; and (3) the size and location of our 
installation base. These three factors determine the level of operat- 
ing costs of procurement offices, depots, rebuild shops, ports, trans- 
portation, medical services, and the operation and maintenance of 
facilities required for the logistic programs. It is principally in the 
areas of standards and rate of modernization that decisions can be 
made which will affect the level of funding required in any given year. 
The Army can vary the standards of care and maintenance of its 
equipment and supplies and the maintenance of the physical plant. In 
addition, the Army can reduce the rate of modernization of the logistic 
system by slowing down or deferring the completion of the controlled 
humidity program for our warehouses, the replacement of substandard 
operating equipment in our depots and rebuild shops, and the instal- 
lation of automatic data processing systems to provide accurate and 
timely information to our commodity managers. However, fund de- 
ficiencies, which cannot be offset through reasonable deferment of 
modernization or minor adjustment in standards, result in reduced 
combat effectiveness. 

I have described generally and briefly the functions and the factors 
controlling the requirements which generate the costs for operation 
and maintenance of the supply system, for the maintenance of equip- 
ment, and for the medical services. 


SUMMARY OF LOGISTIC BUDGET PROGRAMS 


There is furnished for the record a fiscal summary of logistic pro- 
grams within the operation and maintenance appropriation for cen- 
tral supply activities, major overhaul and maintenance of materiel, 
and medical activities for fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960. 


Summary of logistic budget programs 


(Direct obligations) 








Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1958 (actual) | 1959 (estimate) ] 1960 (request) 
2200 Centralsupply activities__.................-.....- $998, 514, 934 $922, 653, 815 $909, 627, 000 
2300 Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel_------ 281, 215, 606 285, 806, 000 302, 137, 000 
ney eRORITEIN oss ca concn wenaenneasek 176, 886, 964 169, 403, 000 167, 841, 000 





REE IO TR OIIUING (oi ice wccccevascknccnecnn 1, 456, 617, 504 | 1, 377, 862, 815 1, 379, 605, 000 
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General Van Waconer. These budget programs total $1,379,605,- 
000 requested in the “Operation and maintenance appropriation” for 
fiscal year 1960. This is an increase of approximately $134 million 
over the estimate for fiscal year 1959. This increase is caused by 
increases for the accelerated item reduction program ; further installa- 
tion of controlled humidity storage and replacement of operating 
equipment in our depots; support of special weapons for the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization; operation of forward depots; and 
increased procurement of repair parts for missiles and aircraft. Most 
of these increases have been offset by decreases caused by consolidation 
of procurement offices; completion of the phasedown of the logistic 
and administrative system in Japan; and reductions in plant 
maintenance. 

I will now deal separately and in more detail with these three budget 
programs : 
CrenTRAL Suppiy ACTIVITIES 


Central supply activities 

















Estimate 

Project | Actual, fiscal 

or sub- | Title year 1958 

project | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

| 1959 1 
ae ia 
2210 | Procurement opesstions.... ......noccccacccsccnances | $183, 406, 856 | $175,815,000 | $178, 711,000 
2220 | Operation of supply depots_-....-.-..------------- 440, 910,415 | 357,856,815 357, 974, 000 
2230 | Operation of supply management offices. 58, 416, 967 63, 286, 000 63, 066, 000 
2240 | Reserve industrial facilities ...........--. sani 64, 738, 694 61, 416, 000 61, 416, 000 
2250 | "TTENSHOPCATION GOP VIDUE . . . ceo pnccwcaconanansnred 160, 612, 002 182, 029, 000 171, 269, 000 
2260 | Military traffic management. -...-...-..-.---...... | 5, 584, 865 6, 273, 000 6, 273, 000 
2270 | Operation of ports, terminals, and facilities.._.._-- | 84,845,135 | 75, 978, 000 70, 918, 000 
otal, Gitedt ODMgAONG oc wccncccenidecsncn | 998, 514,934 | 922, 653, 815 | 909, 627, 000 


The budget program, “Central supply activities,” provides the funds 
which support the bulk supply activities of the Army, worldwide. The 
funds requested in fiscal year 1960 are $909,627,000, as compared to 
$922,654,000 in fiscal year 1959. This budget program supports 82 
central procurement offices and market centers located throughout 
the United States and additional procurement offices overseas which 
execute and administer procurement contracts in the volume of ap- 
proximately $4,500 million per year. It supports the cataloging pro- 
gram which maintains current the basic identification for approxi- 
mately 1 million items already cataloged under the Federal cataloging 
system and prepares data for the identification of new items entering 
the system at a rate in excess of 100,000 items annually. It supports 
the standardization program for promoting the use of endand com- 

onents to provide maximum interchangeability of parts and assem- 
lies. Its supports industrial preparedness planning, the mainte- 
nance of reserve industrial plants with a replacement value of $5,500 
million, and the maintenance of reserve industrial equipment with 
a replacement value of $1,500 million. It supports the real estate 


management services which include acquisition, inspection, and dis- 
posal of real property and the care and custody of excess facilities 
for the Army and Air Force. This program provides the funds to 
support the depot system with 80 depots in the United States and 
overseas, which store and preserve 21 million short tons of equipment 
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and supplies. The depot system processes in and out of depots about 
7,500,000 short tons annually. It pays for the transportation of sup- 
plies and equipment to the point of use and it provides the funds to 
support 34 supply management offices in the United States and over- 
seas which are the nerve centers of the Army supply system. 

These supply management offices are conveniently located near the 
principal source of supply and are organized on a commodity basis, 
These offices direct the distribution of the available equipment and 
supplies, the procurement of new equipment and supplies, the over- 
haul of unserviceable equipment, and the positioning of equipment 
and supplies to meet anticipated demands. In addition, they control 
the supply movements, and determine and direct the disposition of 
surplus stocks of equipment and supplies. These offices also main- 
tain the records concerning the worldwide inventory for use by the 
commodity managers. Through these offices flow the daily reports 
of status of stock, receipts and shipments. This program also pro- 

vides transportation and custody costs for the nuclear components 
for special weapons furnished the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. It provides the funds for the operation and maintenance of 
the physical facilities required for our central supply activities, in- 
cluding the cost of local headquarters and the logistic and admin- 
istrative services related to the operation of facilities. 

The Army is continuing to improve its central supply activities 
through more general use of the logistics command management 
system, the commodity management system, the stock fund, and 
financial inventory accounting. The Army Logistics Management 
Center trains our managers (both military and civilian) in the ap- 
plication of advanced management techniques. This center provides 
additional training for about 1,200 persons a year for the Army’s 
worldwide logistic system. Gradually, automatic data processing, 
with its accompanying system of rapid communications, is being in- 
stalled throughout the Army’s logistic system. The cat aloging and 
standardization programs have been instrumental in removing 
1,369,000 items from the system since fiscal year 1953. Specifically 
146,000 items were removed in fiscal year 1958, and an estimate 
111.000 will be eliminated in fiscal year 1959. During these same 
periods, 834,000 items have been added to the system as the result 
of the introduc ‘tion of new equipment. The net effect has been to 
reduce the rumber of Army items in the Federal cataloging system 
from 1,500,000 items to 965,000 items. These figures include standard 
commercial-type items which are cataloged but not stocked. Cur- 
rently, the Army has (December 31, 1958) 691,000 items stocked in 
the supply system, as compared with 736,000 items at the beginning 
of fiscal vear 1958. 

The Military Traffic Management Agency is effectively managing 
the freight and passenger traffic moved by commercial transport: ition 
within the United States for all military services. In its capacity as 
traffic manager to the military departments, this agency conducts 
negotiations for reduction in freight and group passenger rates, 
changes in freight classification and joint agreements w ith nassenger 
carrier associations. All of these negotiations have the objective of 
securing the most economical fair rate for the transportation of Gov- 
ernment personnel and property. 
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The Army has a number of projects for improvement, moderniza- 
tion, and adjustment of its central supply activities. The following 
are representative : 

(a) Three ordnance procurement district offices have been consoli- 
dated with a net reduction in personnel of 297. These were: The 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia offices consolidated at Philadelphia; the 
Springfield and Boston offices at Boston; and the Rochester and New 
York offices at New York. 

(b) The Army’s controlled humidity program is being continued 
in fiscal year 1960. Controlled humidity provides for the protection 
of supplies in sealed warehouses with relative humidity controlled at 
40 percent. At this relative humidity, supplies and equipment are 
not materially affected by corrosion, mildew, or dry rot, and, as a re- 
sult, care eo | preservation costs are reduced. Controlled humidity 
is used where the type materiel to be stored is highly sensitive to 
moisture. Examples of such materiel are: Tanks and tank engines, 
artillery pieces, missile components, spare parts, communications 
equipment and radars, hospital and surgical equipment, electric o 
erators, compressors, pneumatic and machine tools. The Army plans 
to convert 52 million gross square feet of warehouse space at an esti- 
mated cost of $26 million. Through fiscal year 1959, 21,400,000 
square feet of storage space will have been converted at a cost of 
$9,500,000. This budget includes $10,250,000 for the conversion of 
20,200,000 square feet of storage space; 42 depots throughout the 
United States are included in the program. 

(c) During fiscal years 1957 and 1958, the Army developed and 
tested a revised system for providing supply support for the organi- 
zation field maintenance of an overseas field army. This action re- 
sulted in a general reduction in the time required to make supplies 
available from the U.S. supply agencies to the overseas requisitioner. 
The principal benefit has been a 50 percent reduction in ordering and 
shipping time of spare parts from the United States to the depots in 
Europe. In addition, the number of secondary line items required 
to be carried in the inventory in the European theater has been re- 
duced from 485,000 items in fiscal year 1958 to 330,000 in fiscal year 
1959. This reduction has been made possible as a result of the instal- 
lation of the automatic data processing equipment and the improved 
communications which contribute to better supply management in 
Europe and in the major supply agencies in the United States. 

The automatic data processing equipment is provided on a rental 
basis by Radio Corp. of America, International Business Machines, 
Sperry-Rand, Burroughs, Philco, and Sylvania Corp. The world- 
wide cost in fiscal year 1960 on rental of this type of equipment is 
estimated at $11,500,000. The principal benefit from this equipment 
is the rapid computation and transmission of accurate and timely 
data concerning requirements, stock status, and the processing of 
requisitions which results in more rapid supply to troop units and 
reduces the number of items in overseas depots. 

(d) During fiscal year 1958, the Army removed from its inventory 
about $3,500 million of property surplus to its needs. This amount 
is composed of: $400 million transferred to the military assistance 
program; $600 million surplus property sold but awaiting delivery ; 
$2,500 million sold, donated, or transferred through our disposal 
program. 
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In fiscal years 1959 and 1960, it is estimated overall inventory re- 
ductions will be at about the same rate as in fiscal year 1958. The 
disposal program returned $91 million to the Treasury in fiscal year 
1958, nid i it is estimated that for fiscal year 1959 this figure will be 
$93 million, and for fiscal year 1960, $103 million. 

(e) The accelerated item reduction program is a project sponsored 
by the Armed Forces Supply Support Center, an agency of the De- 
partment of Defense. This program was initiated i in fiscal year 1959 
to effect the maximum reduction of items in the military rt Sys- 
tems of the three military departments in the shortest possible time; 
to increase the common use of items among the military services; and 
to provide for centralized recording and reporting of items added to 
the system, items eliminated from the system, and the status of items 
retained in the system. The Army expects to obligate $4 million 
in support of this program in fiscal year 1960, as compared to $1,300,- 
000 in fiscal year 1959. 

(f) Fundamental to our national defense is the establishment and 
maintenance of a production base to meet current procurement and 
to support production requirements in the event of war or acute emer- 
gency. The existing production base is generally adequate to support 
current procurement programs and the combat consumption of con- 
ventional items of a limited and general war. Current Army policies 
limit the overall size of the Army production base to those plants 
and production equipment (both privately owned and Government- 
owned) required for the following categories : 

(1) The active base, which is required to support current procure- 
ment. 

(2) The standby base, high readiness portion, which, in conjunc- 





' 
} 


tion with the active base, is required to support the combat consump- | 


tion rate of a limited war. 

(3) The standby base, low readiness portion, which is retained in 
conjunction with the active base and high readiness standby base to 
support the combat consumption of a general war. 

There is furnished for the record a table reflecting the current status 
of Army-owned industrial plants. 

(The table follows :) 


TasLE 2.—Status of Army-owned industrial plants 


As of 
January 1957 


As of 
January 1959 











DEMO Gl GROTILIOS GURNEIENED QUERY O. 25 < ocecn coc ccccc nec ccteccncccsecsenceun | 28 | 21 
ee er on td. kau bdsdenetenunninesscnannndentasa 38 38 
Number of facilities excess but not leased__..._.-..-.-------------- cite Patiala miei 10 

ah anki ac obn bine dabsbpaattwaadouaes | 66 69 
Drcminer OF Tactics CXOGN—Penned ...... .. 2.5 cen nw tenn enennocnonecess 2 7 
PPCRRIO Mir UUEEER ON OCIIEY ONES 5 osc ik n cceica en cenncdsuiecncnanens | 29 14 


IN lk ov sc ee 5S oi oo ea | 97 | ” 
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General Van Waconer. Operation and maintenance funds are uti- 
lized to maintain those idle plants and equipment which are being held 
for future requirements. These plants may be either partially active 
or inactive. The Army is also required to maintain those inactive 
plants, which are excess to our needs, until such time as disposal action 
is completed. Currently, there are 17 plants excess to our require- 
ments, of which 10 are being maintained by the Army. The remain- 
ing seven excess plants are leased to private industry and require no 
maintenance funds. In summary, a total of 69 partially active, inac- 
tive and excess facilities will be maintained in fiscal year 1960. 

In addition to the plants, the Army maintains, as a part of its pro- 
duction base, that idle production equipment which will be needed for 
future requirements. In fiscal year 1960, we estimate that 169,400 
major items of equipment will be maintained. This represents a re- 
duction of 3,500 major items of equipment from fiscal year 1959. 
This reduction is the result of disposal of items that are excess to our 
requirements. The production base is continuously reviewed to as- 
sure that prompt action is initiated to convert or dispose of Army- 
owned plants and equipment whose products are approaching ob- 
solescence. 

(g) A phasedown in logistic operations in Japan has resulted from 
a reduction of Army personnel stationed in Japan. This action has 
resulted in the transfer of logistic support for the forces in Korea from 
Japan to the United States. The ihysieal reduction of the logistic 
base in Japan had its greatest impact in fiscal year 1958 when the Army 
closed 7 depots with related maintenance facilities. However, a major 
adjustment downward of supply levels has continued through fiscal 
year 1959 due to transfers from Japan to Korea and to countries receiv- 
ing military assistance. An estimated 60,000 short tons of supplies 
will be retained in Japan indefinitely for backup of Korea in the 
event of hostilities and for supplies for troops remaining in Japan. As 
a result of the completion of the phasedown in Japan, it has been pos- 
sible to reduce the program of central supply activities by $18,300,000 
in fiscal year 1960. 

(h) Two new forward depots are being established—one in the 
Middle East and one in the Far East. The military operations in 
Lebanon and Taiwan represent the type of action and potential action 
which have demonstrated the need for the location of military stocks 
in forward areas. These two depots will each store 17,000 tons of 
critical military items such as tanks, trucks, ammunition, weapons, and 
petroleum products required to support an airborne or infantry divi- 
sion. Custody and transportation costs for these new depots are esti- 
mated at $6,800,000 in fiscal year 1960. 
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Masor OveRHAUL AND MAINTENANCE OF MATERIEL 


Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel 





























Estimate 
Project Actual, fiscal 
or sub- Title year 1958 
project Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 
P-2300 | Direct obligations $281, 215, 606 | $285, 806, 000 $302, 137,000 
Reconciliation of total costs with total oblig ations: 
A. Cost of overhaul program ae eae 213, 936, 634 228, 340, 000 221, 289, 000 
Re BO ee 14, 707, 329 8, 675, 000 6, 190, 000 
C. Ammunition renovation_..._..._-- ee 8, 684, 565 7, 145, 000 7, 145,000 
D. Other maintenance activities. ___- we 63, 967, 783 56, 348, 000 56, 902, 000 
| E. Maintenance assistance and supervision. - 46, 323, 167 57, 495, 000 57, 695, 000 
F. Procurement of repair parts. ..__--_- 77, 187, 000 78, 417, 000 95, 518, 000 
G. O. & M. of facilities. ........_- cia ; 53, 622, 000 37, 544, 000 35, 858, 000 
H. Plus capital equipment__..__...__...--- 5, 769, 508 2, 371, 000 2, 371, 000 
I. Total program operating costs____- : 484,197,986 | 476,335,000 482, 968, 000 
J. Less other resources. ...- , Sena 66, 941, 715 47, 232, 000 51, 461, 000 
seme il tedeasaisn a cadet ot el ake once aia 
| K. Total funded costs__._. ; pee 417, 256, 271 429, 103, 060 431, 507, 000 
L. Change in inventory (+ or —)----- _| —15, 149, 481 —5, 049, 000 0 
M. Change in undelivered orders (+ or —)-_. +12, 503, 816 —2, 212, 000 0 
N. Total program obligations 414, 610,606 421, 842, 000 431, 507, 000 
1. Direct- ee | (281, 215, 606)| (285, 806, 000)| (302, 137, 000) 
2. Reimbursable... -_- =a j (138, 505,000) (136, 036, 000) (129, 370, 000) 





NotTe.—The program costs indicated above include direct Army workload as well as work done for 
other customers on a reimbursable basis. Due to the nature of the program, these costs are a mixture of 
total cost (including such things as military labor, free issue parts), funded costs and obligations. 


The comparison of total costs in each activity within this budget program is as 
follows: 
A. Overhaul: 1. Dollar summary of overhaul program 





| 
Actual, fiscal | Fstimated, | F stimated, 
year 1958 fiscal year 1959 fiscal year 1960 
a. Acquisition value of equipment to be overhauled $1, 202, 324, 000 | $1, 296, 971, 000 | $1, 256, 910, 000 
b. Dollar cost of overhaul program 7 a 213, 936, 634 228, 340, 000 | 221, 289, 000 
(1) Overhaul of equipment for active Army and | 
Ready Reserve ; 108, 973, 000 | 118, 217, 000 | 118, 433, 000 
(2) Overhaul of equipment for MRMR 0 | 0 | 0 
(3) Air Force common service support (nonreim- 
bursable services) _- ears oa 2, 768, 000 | 3, 059, 000 | 2, 753, 000 
(4) Reimbursable overhaul services 102, 195, 634 } 107, 064, 000 | 100, 103, 000 
c. Value of equipment recovered per dollar spent for | 
IRIN a ee ka mekit buen st 5. 62 | 5. 68 | 5.81 





The budget program, major overhaul and maintenance of materiel, 
provides funds for the procurement of guided missile parts, special 
weapons parts, and aircraft parts. Further, it provides funds for the 
overhaul and maintenance of selected items of equipment and for the 
renovation of ammunition. It provides the funds for the modification 
of equipment to the extent that modification is required for the safety 
of personnel and the prevention of serious damage to equipment. It 
also provides funds for the development and publication of mainte- 
nance repair manuals, for the hire of special maintenance technicians 

required to maintain our new and complex equipment, and for world- 
wide supervision of maintenance activities. 

The modernization of Army equipment with its increased complexity 
isa major factor in the increased cost of maintenance of our equipment. 

For example: The 120-millimeter antiaircraft gun is a simple mech- 
anism compared with the complexity of the modern missile system, 
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yarticularly in regard to the cost of repair parts and maintenance, 
The need for instant readiness of missile units carries with it a re- 
quirement for the highest standards of maintenance and makes manda- 
tory the modernization of our communications system to control 
adequately these vital weapons. 

Surface-to-air missiles are being introduced into the system to meet 
the requirement for defense against supersonic aircraft and guided 
missiles. ‘The surface-to-surface missiles are providing range, de- 
struction, and accuracy not previously available. The maintenance, 
the spare parts for guided missiles, and the highly trained technicians 
required to instruct personnel on the use and maintenance of missile 
equipment have materially increased the requirements for operation 
and maintenance funds. For example, these costs have increased 
from $73 million in fiscal year 1958, to $108,900,000 in fiscal year 1960. 

Helicopters have added a capability in speed, mobility, reconnais- 
sance, and control not previously available. However, the cost of 
maintaining these helicopters is a major factor in the increasing oper- 
ation and maintenance costs. The costs related to overhaul and other 
maintenance support of Army aircraft have increased from $60.4 
million in fiscal year 1958 to $89.5 million for fiscal year 1960, For 
example, in fiscal year 1958, the Army overhauled 236 rotary wing 
helicopters at an average cost of $12,000. In fiscal year 1960, it is 
estimated that the Army will overhaul 619 rotary wing helicopters at 
an average cost of $16,500. 

Mr. Suepparp. You mean per unit. That is what you are actually 
referring to? 

General Van Waconer. That is correct. 

This increase in unit cost is due primarily to the increase in the size 
and complexity of the new helicopters. 

These items of new equipment referred to above are only represent- 
ative of the increased complexity of the equipment being introduced 
into the Army with corresponding increased costs for operation and 
maintenance. I do not wish to leave with you the impression that 
these are isolated examples. To the contrary, they are typical ex- 
amples. Each added item of equipment results in an increase of 
operation and maintenance costs directly corresponding to its com- 
plexity and to the need for its instant operational readiness. 

The increase in missiles and aircraft, with supporting communica- 
tions systems, means a continuing increased requirement for repair 
parts, maintenance personnel, and overhaul. These items not only cost 
more to buy but also more to maintain and operate. 

An important program in the Army aimed at reducing maintenance 
costs is the products improvement program. The principal function 
of this program is to provide simplicity of operation and ease of main- 
tenance of our equipment. To this end, civilian and military engi- 
neers have been assigned to this program in the Army, and contracts 
have been made with industry to study and recommend modification 
and changes to equipment in use as well as that still on the planning 
boards. 

As representative of this type of product improvement, the Army 
has programed to obtain radar, radio, and missile guidance and con- 
trol sets that will be one-tenth the size and weight of those we now 
have and which will greatly improve the reliability and ease of main- 
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tenance. Under laboratory conditions, resistors, capacitors, and tran- 
sistors can be reduced to wafer thinness and assembled into workin 
circuits smaller than a sugar cube. The Army has contracted with 
industry to develop a method and means of mass producing these as- 
semblies. When mass production of these assemblies is accomplished, 
it will be far cheaper to discard them than to repair them. This is 
an example of a radio that is now being used. This is an example of 
a mockup of a radio that is expected to replace it in future years. 

In the picture you have, Mr. Chairman, there is a sample of a radio, 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is not only indicative of the cost, if you will 
pardon the interjection, but it is also a contributing factor to your 
payload, is it not? 

General Van Waconer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, you say you can discard them in- 
stead of going through overhaul and replacement due to their size, 
their cost, and so forth. 

General Van Waconer. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Also their minuteness increases your payload in the 
plane or whatever it may be, does it not ? 

General Van Waconer. Very definitely. 

Mr. Suerparp. It has been my understanding over a period of years 
that you people are always fighting to get as much payload as you can. 

General Van Waconer. That is true. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is a contribution to the total. 

General Van Waconer. It contributes in that way, and it con- 
tributes in reduction of the cost of maintenance. In the electronics 
field the cost of maintenance in the first 5 years represents about 
three-quarters of the total cost. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Proceed with your statement. 

General Van Waconer. In fiscal year 1960, $118.4 million is in- 
cluded for major overhaul of equipment. This is approximately the 
same amount estimated for fiscal year 1959 ($118.2 million), and 
compares to $108.9 million in fiscal year 1958. The program for the 
overhaul of equipment other than missile systems and aircraft has 
been reduced over the last several years in order to make funds avail- 
able to maintain our missile systems and aircraft. This reduction has 
been accomplished through mcreased maintenance in field mainte- 
nance shops rather than at depot shops, increased selectivity of items 
to be overhauled, and the deferred overhaul of some of our standard 
equipment. 

The stock of unserviceable but economically repairable major items 
of equipment will have increased from materiel originally valued at 
$1,161 million at the end of fiscal year 1958 to $1,320 million at the 
end of fiscal year 1960. The normal backlog of unserviceable equip- 
ment is materiel originally valued at approximately $760 million. 


‘This represents materiel in process of repair, accumulation at over- 


haul shops, and materiel en route from the units to the shops. The 
average cost to overhaul major items of Army equipment is approx!- 
mately 15 percent of acquisition value. 

In summary, the obligational authority requested in fiscal year 
1960 is $302.1 million, as compared to $285.8 million in fiscal vear 
1959, and $281.2 million in fiscal year 1958. The increase of 516.8 
million in fiscal year 1960 is directly attributable to the increased 
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requirements for support of guided missiles and aircraft. The back- 
log of unserviceable but economically repairable materiel will con- 


tinue to rise. 
Mepicaut Activities 


2400 Medical activities 





Estimate 
Project Actual, fiscal 
or sub- Title year 1958 
project Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 
2410 | Office of the Surgeon General___.......-----.------ $4, 111, 320 $4, 083, 000 $4, 065, 000 
2420 | Operation of hospitals, dispensaries, and dental 
OPIN SONNE ios di ected eitececen decnecnmees 115, 819,717 | 111, 743, 000 108, 679, 000 
2430 | Medical services in non-Army facilities except 
Medicare administered by executive agent _-.-_._- 15, 399, 490 17, 252, 000 18, 358, 000 
2440 | Medicare administered by executive agent -_...... 24, 206, 432 19, 240. 000 20, 934, 000 
SUR) FE SE RUEE o oc iccniecnckdaandavdueacinenkens 6, 054, f29 5, 764, 000 5, 822, 000 
2460 | Other medical activities....................--.-..- 11, 295, 366 11, 321, 000 10, 883, 000 
R= 6 pine asddpabekuebn idcessdadaanteese 176, 886, 964 | 169, 403, 000 167, 841, 000 





SuMMARY STATEMENT IN Support OF FuNpD REQUIREMENTS, Fiscat YEAR 1960 


The gross requirement of $274,779,000 (direct obligations, $167,841,000; re- 
imbursements, $106,938,000) for fiscal year 1960 represents a net increase of 
$1,953,000 above gross requirements for fiscal year 1959 and is due principally 
to the following: 

Increases : 
1. Replacement of stock levels drawn down in fiscal year 1959 
fine he stiertare Of TUN6 bic en bem cae $2, 234, 000 
2. Increase in Army patient load in non-Army facilities and in- 
crease in hospital hospitalization costs due to increase in 


rates established for fiscal year 1960_.._._._..___--___-__---- 1, 106, 000 

3. Increase in supply requirements due to greater utilization of 
Army facilities for care of military dependents_________--- 876, 000 

4. Operation and maintenance of facilities costs to support Cape- 
HOE, MOUNEE DTONTAM Soe cece nnemeah momen 476, 000 
Srarnn MeCN ne 8 nt Se 8 oh Satie: $4. 692. 000 

Decreases : 

1. Anticipated closure of 2 station hospitals in continental 
TOA NN oie tote iene aes eat ceca ee een gers $1, 012, 000 

2. Decrease in operation and maintenance of facilities due to 
__ PIRBOROWR Th POOR isi nh se intestine 970, 000 
3. Decrease due to reduction in Army strength___---_---_---_-_ 672, 000 
6, FSCO eOOEe, UGNPORBOE loci macesmnnccacanacamckomcnaue 85, 000 
DURE INNS. Wik ask Se ee a ee 2, 739, 000 
SO a $1, 9538, 000 


_ The Army Medical service’s reason for being is to provide direct, 
immediate medical and dental support to Army troops in order to 
maintain and conserve fighting manpower under all conditions. ‘This 
budget program request is for $167,841,000 direct obligations in fiscal 
year 1960, as compared to $176,887,000 in fiscal year 1958, and $169,- 
403,000 in fiscal year 1959. 

The health of the Army continues to be excellent even though the 
very favorable trends in the Army’s experience were interrupted 
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briefly in 1957 by the Asian influenza epidemic and the increased inci- 
dence of acute respiratory infections which extended into 1958. 

The continued favorable health experience of the Army and the re- 
duction in the strength of the Army has resulted in a decline in the 
average number of hospital beds occupied by Active Army troops 
from 9,655 for fiscal year 1958, to an estimated 8.876 for fiscal yea 
1959. and 8.700 for fiscal year 1960, 


The treatment of the sick and injured constitutes the major expense 


of operating the Army medical service. In the therapeutic field, 
constant improvements are being made. Examples of advances in 
techniques include the handling of burns, open heart surgery, pul- 
monary diseases, kidney diseases, and radiation therapy through the 
use of radioisotopes to supplement the long-established practice of 
X-ray therapy. These advances in curative medicine are also accom- 
panied by increased costs. 

The increasing costs of caring for the hospitalized sick and injured 
are partially offset by advances in other related medical fields which 
make it possible to reduce the length of patient stay in hospitals and 
also to treat an increasing number of patients on an outpatient basis, 
For example, substantial progress has been made in the field of thera- 
peutic drugs through the production of new antibiotics and steroids, 
In the field of laboratory procedures, through the development of 
microtechniques, a more accurate system of diagnosis has been devel- 
oped than heretofore thought possible. 

All of these advances in the medical sciences enable the Army med- 
ical service to treat, cure, and return to duty many military personnel 
who, in previous years, would otherwise have been lost to the service. 
Examples of these are respiratory diseases—particularly tuberculosis, 
cardiovascular conditions—including hypertension, and certain valv- 
ular diseases. This fact is especially important when it involves highly 
trained military personnel. During the 3 fiscal years included in these 
estimates, the Army is implementing these advances in medical knowl- 
edge with little increase in the overall per capita cost of providing care 
to soldiers. 

To carry out its medical mission in fiscal year 1960, the Army is ask- 
ing for an appropriation of $167,841,000. This represents a decrease 
of $1,562,000 below the estimated requirements for fiscal year 1959, 
which is due principally to the following: Anticipated decrease in 
Army strength, closures of installations, and phase down in Army 
oper ations in Japan. 

The Army’s appropriation request for fiscal year 1960 includes 
$20,034,000 for the care of dependents of Army military personnel 
in civilian medical facilities (medicare). This requirement has been 
developed to reflect the expressed desires of the Congress for economy 
of funds and for greater utilization of uniformed services’ medical 
facilities. Under Department of Defense direction, the medicare pro- 
gram was revised October 1, 1958, and it now provides that depend- 
ents “residing with” their sponsors must first seek authorized and nec- 
essary care from the services’ medical facilities. Then, if such care 
cannot be furnished through the services’ available facilities, a medi- 
care permit is provided which authorizes the dependent to seek the care 
from civilian medical sources at Government expense. In addition, 
certain types of care previously authorized under this program have 
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since been eliminated by the Secretary of Defense pursuant to the 
discretionary authority vested in him by the law. The care that is 
no longer authorized includes treatment of injuries on an outpatient 
basis, all care for emotional disorders, plannable surgery, and pre- 
and post-hospital surgical tests and procedures. 

The Army, as executive agent for the Department of Defense de- 
pendents’ medical care program, is responsible for supervising the 
medicare program for the uniformed services, including the Coast 
Guard and the Public Health Service. The estimated cost for this 
total program for fiscal year 1960 is $88,847,000, as compared to $93,- 
418,000 in fiscal year 1959, and $89,916,000 in fiseal year 1958. Each 
service pays its proportionate share of these totals. 

In summary, the amount of direct obligations for the three logistic 
budget programs, that is, central supply activities, major overhaul and 
maintenance of materiel, and medical activities, of the operation and 
maintenance appropriation, is $1,380 million in fiscal year 1960. 
This amount compares to $1,378 million for fiscal year 1959. New 
and modern equipment being added to the Army inventory increases 
maintenance cost ; however, these increases are offset by economies and 
adoption of minimum standards in other logistic programs. The 
funds in the Army’s operation and maintenance appropriation are, in 
my opinion, the minimum required to perform essential operation and 
maintenance activities of the Army in fiscal year 1960. 

This concludes my prepared presentation. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You have another statement which you wish to 
present at. this time. You may proceed at this time, General Duff. 


Armywipe Acrivitirs, Army Reserves AND ROTC anp JorInt 
Prosects 


General Durr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as 
General Traub has previously indicated, the discussion I will initiate 
at this time encompasses the last three of the eight operation and main- 
tenance budget programs; these are: 

Budget program 2500 “Armywide activities” 
Budget program 2600 “Army Reserve and ROTC” 
Budget program 2700 “Joint projects” 

These three budget programs are not as closely related as are the 
tactical forces and training programs which were discussed yesterday 
by General Bogart of the three logistics programs which have just 
been discussed by General Van Wagoner. This single presentation for 
budget programs 2500, 2600, and 2700 will provide you with a general 
outline of the widespread activities supported by these programs and 
a summary of major changes proposed for fiscal year 1960. 

In covering the principal activities included in these last three 
operation and maintenance budget programs, I may not bring out 
all the details of some activities which are of particular interest to 
members of the committee. Specialists in these and other activities 
will be available to answer any detailed questions you may have, or to 
provide a more comprehensive coverage of some of the technical 
aspects of these programs, 
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ArMywipe ACTIVITIES 


Distribution by project—Direct obligations 


























[Millions of dollars 
Project | Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

| 1958 1959 1960 
2510 Headquarters, Department of Army__........--.-.----- $44.8 $45.9 $49.0 
2520 Offices of the Heads of Technical Staff...........-. ees 43.3 42.3 41.9 
2530 Army Field Command Headquarters............-.--.- 97.8 | 88.8 88.2 
NN 185.9 | 177.0 179.1 
2540 Armywide specialized services. -..............-.-..--...- 82.8 87.0 87.9 
2550 Armywide communication IN ris deisdasinnsiteteeceeniuiti 70. 6 53.2 98.8 
ad ‘evasion activities 0 tne 82.2 85. 2 83.4 
2570 Military surveys and mapping-- 46. 2 43.2 42.4 
2580 Armywide finance services-_--_-- 22. 6 24.1 24.3 
2590 Armywide audit services__.__-- 16.7 16. 6 16.6 
Sicinionnseninitaa adnan itsandiaeaes nineniie 
OEE ROY CRIN i ocrenipeenanncanenanganscesses 507.0 486.3 532. 5 


Budget program 2500, “Armywide activities,” provides the sup- 
port for administrative and selected logistic activities that are Army- 
wide in scope. ‘The nature and content of these activities are fairly 
well delineated by the titles of the nine projects of this program. 
You will note from the totals on this chart that $532.5 million is pro- 
vided for fiscal year 1960 for budget program 2500 as compared to 
$486.3 million in estimated obligations for fiscal year 1959. Of this 
increase of $46.2 million, approximately $45.6 million is for the ex- 
pansion and improvement of worldwide communication services. 
Adequate means of communication demand priority consideration as 
a result of the compression of time and space. I will, later in this 
presentation, discuss this activity in greater detail. 


MAJOR HEADQUARTERS 


The first three projects under this budget program support the 
operation and maintenance of headquarters of major Army com- 
mands. Projects 2510 and 2520 provide for the headquarters of the 
Department of the Army and include the offices of the Chiefs of the 
Army’s seven technical services. Project 2530, “Army field command 
headquarters,” is for the support of the headquarters of oversea com- 
mands, the U.S. Continental Army Command at Fort Monroe, Va., 
with its six subordinate Army headquarters and the Military District 
of Washington, and the headquarters of the U.S. Army Air Defense 
Command. 

For these three categories of headquarters a total of $179.1 million 
is requested for fiscal year 1960. Approximately 63 percent of these 
funds is for the pay of civilian personnel. The remaining 37 percent 
is for insurance, retirement, Federa] Insurance Contribution Act pay- 
ments for civilian personnel, office supplies and equipment, printing, 
temporary duty travel, and similar administrative and logistic costs 
ectiated with the operation and maintenance of these three cate- 
gories of headquarters. 

This total of $179.1 million for fise wt year 1960 is $2. 1 million more 
than the amount shown for fiscal year 1959. The increase is pri- 
marily attributable to higher Semele cal costs and to implementation 
of the third step of a 4-year plan for extension of automatic data 
processing equipment to major headquarters in the United States. 
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ARM YWIDE SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


The next major subdivision of budget program 2500 is project 2540, 
“Armywide specialized services,” for which a total of $87.9 million is 
requested in fiscal year 1960. This project finances a variety of wide- 
spread administrative services. Among these are: the operation of 
dusueery schools and high schools for children of military person- 
nel and civilian employees in oversea areas; the operation and admin- 
istration of records and publication centers; religious activities and 
special services; protective services, operation of disciplinary barracks 
and other activities of the Office of the Provost Marshal General; and 
similar administrative activities such as the operation of personnel 
processing centers, the payment for official mail, the disposition of re- 
mains and the operation of courts, boards, and commissions. 

The $87.9 million to finance the specialized services project in fiscal 
year 1960 is approximately $900,000 more than the amount available 
in fiscal year 1959. This increase is to accommodate total increases of 
approximately $4.3 million, which are partially offset by reductions of 
approximately $3.4 million. 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENT SCHOOLCHILDREN IN OVERSEA AREAS 


One of the more significant increases is $2.6 million in additional 
funding requested for the education of an increased number of de- 
pendent schoolchildren in overseas areas. The steady increase is ap- 
parent on this chart, which shows that the student load of the Army is 
expected to increase from 56,242 in fiscal year 1959 to 66,400 in fiscal 
year 1960. The increase for fiscal] year 1960 results both from an in- 
crease in the number of school-age dependent children and from a 
policy decision governing financial responsibility for education of de- 
pendents. The three military departments are currently budgeting 
for the students from families of their respective services. When stud- 
ents from an Army family attend an Air Force operated school, for 
example, the Army reimburses the Air Force. This procedure is being 
revised in fiscal year 1960, to provide that each service will budget for 
the pupils attending schools operated by that service, regardless of 
sponsorship. Under this system the Army will provide for 6,800 Navy 
and Air Force students attending Army operated schools, while the 
Navy and Air Force will budget for 3,292 Army students attending 
schools they operate. The total increased load amounts to 10,158 stu- 
dents of which 3,508 are attributable to this change in policy. 

(The following table was submitted for the record :) 


Education of dependents 
{Number of pupils] 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


| 1958 1959 
Army pupils: 
In Army schools__--.._- sige 'osc ile iisavincassguiaaa hae pce abahatia eee 44, 074 48, 000 54, 400 
In Navy and Air Force schools--.-.....-------- eaiceeia uae 2, 309 | 3, 292 | 
I PR AR aad ae 4, 970 4, 950 5, 200 
J Subtotal, Army pupils_.-_-...-.--- a Bs eed aus ats 51, 353 56, 242 | 59, 600 
Navy and Air Force pupils in Army sehools-.-..........---.- 0 0 6, 800 
anal Geet ah 8 ST Sd od old 51, 353 56, 242 66, 400 
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PAYMENT OF MEALS OF PERSONNEL PROCESSED AT ARMED FORCES EXAMINING STATIONS 


The other significant increase is $1.5 million for payment of meals 
of personnel processed at Armed Forces examining stations. ‘These 
meals, which are furnished on a contractual basis, were formerly 
financed under the “Military personnel, Army,” appropriation. 

As I have indicated, these increases are offset by decreases which 
total $3.4 million. Two of these decreases are significant. The first, 
amounting to $1.3 million, results from closing the branch disciplinary 
barracks at New Cumberland, Pa. The other, amounting to $1.1 
million, isa further savings from the phasedown of military activities 
in Japan. 

ARMYWIDE COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Project 2550 provides for armywide communications and includes 
the operation and maintenance of facilities incident thereto; it also 
supports the Army Photographic Agency here in Washington. 

The principal activity fins anced under this project is the Army com- 
mand and administrative network (ACAN), as supplemented by spe- 
cial purpose communications en: The ACAN system encom- 
passes both Government-owned wire, radio, and microwave communi- 
cations and circuits and channels leased from commercial companies; 
it furnishes worldwide radio and voice communication services for 
the Department of the Army and other Defense and Government 
agencies. This worldwide network, operated by the U.S. Army Signal 
Corps, provides the oversea circuits which are required to handle 
traflic to, from, and within the various oversea commands. Various 
types of communication media, including radioteletypewriter circuits, 
submarine cables, and leased facilities are used to interconnect the 
various installations of these commands. Local communications, such 
as those within an Army installation are considered local logistic 
services and therefore are not financed in this project. 

The Army Photographic Agency, which is also operated by the 
Army Signal Corps, provides pictorial services for the Dep: wrtment of 
Defense. These include operating a library and record center for 
still photographie files; processing passport and identification photo- 
graphs of civilian and military personnel within the Military District 
of Washington; and operating motion picture projection rooms. 

The funds programed for ‘this communications project in fiscal 
year 1950 total $98.8 million as compared with estimated obligations 
of $53.2 million for fiscal year 1959. This increase of $45.6 million 
is attributable to the following priority programs: 


Million 
Additional teletypewriter, voice and data networks in the United States and 
for Army air defense battalions in overseas locations________________ $6, 2 
Antijamming program ; these funds are essential to make our communica- 
tions system less vulnerable to intentional interference____...___-___ 2.2 
To provide for intertheater, intratheater, and physical dispersion of 
IN RCO ANON ra Ne 13.7 


Analysis and evaluation of communication equipment and the system em- 
ploying this equipment, with the objective of increasing the efficiency 
of all facets of our communication network______-__---__________-- 2.5 
CRITICOM, which is a specialized project not previously budgeted for 
in the Army’s “Operation and maintenance” appropriation__._._._..._.__ 21.0 


The figures I have just cited, gentlemen, are increases ; for ex xample, 
in the anti: unming program, the total amount included is $5,087,000 
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in the fiscal year 1960 budget. This is $2.2 million increase over fiscal 
year 1959. 
EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 


Project 2560, “Evaluation activities”, is for the support: of our 
centrally controlled intelligence activities and, to a lesser extent, of 
similar activities which are under the operational control of field com- 
mands. Included within the scope of these activities are the Army 
attaché system, and communications, electronic and similar technical 
intelligence functions, as well as classified activities. 

The $83.4 million requested for this project for fiscal year 1960 is 
$1.8 million less than the estimated obligations for fiscal year 1959. 
The reduction is in the area of oper ations conducted by the Army 
Security Agency. 


MILITARY SURVEYS AND MAPPING 


A total of $42.4 million is requested for the “Military surveys 
and mapping” project for fiscal year 1960. This is $800,000 less 
than the anticipated obligations for fiscal year 1959. However, 
the $43.2 million for fiscal year 1959 includes the $5 million the com- 
mittee added to the Army’s estimate for fiscal year 1959. This addi- 
tional funding is being utilized for the production of military maps 
and has been of material assistance in carrying out this significant 
program. 

ARMYWIDE FINANCE AND AUDIT SERVICES 


The last two of the nine projects contained in this program cover 
the expenses of providing worldwide finance and audit services for the 
Army. 

The two principal agencies that furnish these finance services are 
the Finance Center, which is located at Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Ind., and the Finance and Accounts Office, here in Washington. At 
the Finance Center, the Army administers dependency and other al- 
lotment payments for military and certain civilian personnel, with- 
holding taxes on personal income derived from the Government, 
social security taxes and contributions, pay of retired Army person- 
nel, travel and transportation accounts, and other related activities. 
The Finance and Accounts Office furnishes finance and accounting 
service at the seat of government; consolidated financial statements; 
general and subsidiary ledgers of obligations and expenditures for 
Army appropr iations; and integrated appropriation and expenditure 
accounting for the Army Staff and designated agencies and activities 
of the Department of Defense. 

In the area of audit, the funds requested will provide for all audit 
services for and within the Army Establishment, including overseas 
commands and designated joint activities under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Defense. The main areas of audit coverage are 
military installations and activities and contractors’ plants. 

The relative stability in the workloads involved in finance and audit 
activities is such that the amounts requested for fiscal year 1960 are 
essentially equal to the estimated obligations for fiscal year 1959. 
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In summarizing this discussion of budget program 2500, “Army- 
wide activities,’ I would like to emphasize three points: 

First, the administrative and logistie activities financed within this 
program are worldwide in nature, widespread im scope and are not 
directly related to the size, composition, or deployment of Army 
forces. 

Second, the Army is constantly striving to reduce basic adminis- 
trative workloads such as those supported by this budget program, 

Third, budget program 2500, like other operation and maintenance 
programs, contains indirect. or supporting requirements classified as 
“Operation and maintenance of facilities.” These ee or sup- 
porting requirements amount to $99 million for ‘fiscal year 1960 as 
compared to an estimated $101.6 million for fiscal year 1959. This 
amount, $99 million, is included in the overall total of $532.5 million. 


Army Reserve AND ROTC 


Distribution by project—Direct obligations 


[Millions of dollars] 


| 





Direct obligations 




















Project | = / | 
Fiseal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 

} P= o si ‘sae ee a BF “ae 
2610 Army Reserve and ROTC administration____-.~-- se | $19.7 $20. 1 $19.1 
Zoe =6ASY TOO VS BCUVMIOS... 55. - no csi idan cudcncensee } 62.5 | 64.7 | 52.4 
ee ea ER oe eee ee ae §.3 5.4 | 5.4 

Total aback a0 TgmOnE. «<5 ocak cco ud een 87.5 90. 2 | 7 








The operation and maintenance budget estimate for fiscal year 1960 
includes $76.9 million for the Army Reserve and ROTC budget pro- 
gram. These funds will be used to support the three general cate- 
gories of activities shown on this chart, which also shows estimated 
direct obligations for fiscal year 1959 and for fiscal year 1960. 

The first of these projects, 2610, furnishes the administrative sup- 
port required for Army Reserve and ROTC activities. Included are: 
The pay of civilian personnel engaged in administrative, supply, and 
installation repair and utility services in connection w ith administer- 
ing, supervising and training reservists. The functions supported for 
the Army Reserve include continuous personnel screening, mainte- 
nance of records, selection of reservists for recall to active duty, sched- 
uling of personnel for active duty training, preparation of trainin 
schedules, appointments, transfers, promotions and separations, an 
distribution of supplies and equipment. This category of support 
also includes the indirect support, such as utility services and rent, for 
Reserve Corps headquarters. 

Of the $76.9 million requested for budget program 2600, $19.1 mil- 
lion is for the Army Reserve and ROTC ‘administration project 2610. 
This is approximately $1 million less than the anticipated obligations 
for fiscal year 1959. This reduction is, in effect, a savings which is 
mainly attributable to the reorganization of 46 military district head- 
quarters into 13 Reserve Corps headquarters. 

The second project, 2620, “Army Reserve activities” requires a large 
proportion of the funds in this budget program. This project pro- 
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vides the funds for operating and maintaining Army Reserve centers, 
for procuring and maintaining individual and organizational equip- 
ment, and for reserve duty training costs other than administrative 
costs included in the preceding project. The pay of civilian adminis- 
trative assistants and of unit storekeepers is included, as well as the 
summer training of Reserve units. 

Of the total of $76.9 million requested for fiscal year 1960, $52.4 
million is programed for this project. This is approximately $12.3 
million less than the obligations estimated for fiscal year 1959. This 
relatively large reduction for an activity of this size must be absorbed 
in the area of procurement, since there 1s little flexibility elsewhere in 
budget program 2600. 

Of the $76.9 million requested in this program for fiscal year 1960, 
$5.4 million will be applied to the third project, 2630, “ROTC activi- 
ties.” These activities encompass the costs of operation of ROTC 
units at educational institutions providing instruction in military sci- 
ence and tactics. As in the preceding project, the operation of ROTC 
units includes procurement and maintenance of equipment and similar 
requirements involved in training personnel enrolled in the ROTC 
program ; it also includes summer training. 

The Army recognizes the severity of the $13.3 million reduction 
from fiscal year 1959 to fiscal year 1960 in budget program 2600. 
Since the $76.9 million requested for fiscal year 1960 will sustain a 
level of operations essentially equal to that for fiscal year 1959, the 
reduction must be absorbed in the area of procurement. 


Joint Prosgects 


Distribution by project—direct obligations 


[Millions of dollars} 














Direct obligations 
Project | 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 
EI TT rn a $1.1 $1.5 $1.5 
2720 Armed Forces information and education_-.......-..- | 8.7 8.0 8.0 
2730 Industrial College of the Armed Forces. ---......-------. 1.1 1.4 1.6 
SE) = TIAUGPTAC OTIS BOC VIII 6 cnn cect win ccnccwdaceccaccnsccce 3.4 3.9 4.0 
2780 Joint Headquarters. ............................ aces | 5.9 6.2 6.2 
em gi cd sd ceaitd nieasGpiniinimesise ii ~s 6.7 6.7 
re cc naiee banaue debacced 82. 4 83.7 80.8 
2763 Armed Forces special weapons project. -.......--------- 16.6 19.4 19.6 
Se A SOO a oc wadprancuowapenxcnianauanenssc aeons 10.5 10. 1 10.1 
2770 Washington, D.C., support services............--.--- oni 0 1.4 1.4 
PUNE sc centen ccs toca eks kok bu dabes ata Scndasdstneecceaus 136. 8 142.3 139.9 








_ Budget program 2700, “Joint projects,” supports a variety of activi- 
ties, virtually all of which are relatively independent of the size, com- 
position, and deployment of Army Forces. Unlike other operation 
and maintenance budget programs, however, almost none of the activi- 
ties in this program are under direct control of the Army. The Army 
acts as the executive or administrative agent for these joint projects. 

For this reason the estimate for fiscal year 1960 has, as in previous 
years, been developed largely on the basis of Department of Defense 
guidance and direction. On this chart, in the project column are 
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shown the activities included in budget program 2700; also shown are 
the estimates for each project for fiscal year 1960, with comparative 
estimated obligations for fiscal year 1959. The fiscal year 1960 total of 
$139.9 million 3 is $2.4 million less th: an the obligations anticip: ated for 
fiseal year 1959. This reduction is in the National Security Agency, 
project 2762; a separate presentation has been arranged for the com- 
mittee to explain the classified activities in this project. 

Since the remaining projects in this budget program retain essen- 
tially the same level of operations in fiscal year 1960 as anticipated for 
fiscal year 1959, I will limit my discussion to a brief summary of the 
functions supported. 

The “National War College,” project 2710, and the “Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces,” project 2730, are joint educational institu- 
tions and are located at Fort Lesley J. McNail, here in Washington. 
The mission of these schools is to prepare senior military officers and 
selected civilian personnel for high-level assignments within the na- 
tional and international security structure. 

The “Office of Armed Forces Information and Education,” project 
9720, was established to coordinate the efforts of the military depart- 
ments in the fields of information and education and to provide com- 
mon materials and services for use in these programs. The informa- 
tion phase of the program is to develop, on the part of each individual 
serviceman, a greater appreciation for, and understanding of our form 
of government, the missions of our Armed Forces and their relation- 
ships to each other, and a thorough understanding of the role of the 
individual in the Military Establishment. 

The funds requested under the “International activities project,” 
2740, are for use by the Secretary of the Army in implementing meas- 
ures to enhance national policy in the field of inter-American rela- 
tions. These funds support Army missions on a worldwide basis, as 
well as the Army’s proportional share of cost of interdepartmental 
and intergovernmental committees, as directed by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The “Joint headquarters project,” 2750, supported by this budget 
program is for the headquarters of the unified commands in Europe 
and in the Caribbean. The headquarters of other unified commands, 
such as the Pacific Command, the Alaskan Command, and the Conti- 
nental Air Defense Command, are supported by other services. 

The title of the “Armed Forces special weapons project,” 2763, 
descriptive of the activities supported under this heading. As in the 
case of the National Security Agency, a separate presentation on the 
Armed Forces special weapons project has been arranged for this 

committee. 

The $1.4 million requested under project 2770, “Washington support 
services,’ supports defensewide services at the seat of government 
for which administrative 1 esponsibility has been assigned to the Mili- 
tary District of Washington. Financed within this project are such 
activities as security guar rds, transportation services, packing and crat- 
ing, headquarters administration, and similar type activities in which 
there is joint service participation. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes the prepared statement on all the 
maintenance and operation budget programs, and, as I understand it, 
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sir, the committee will have questions on the entire operation and 
maintenance appropriation at this time. 
Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you. 


CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


General Traub, last year the committee was informed that certain 
major Army installations were not closed because of uncertainties as 
to the strength of the Army, and particularly the strengths of the Re- 
serve and Guard Forces. These installations are now scheduled to be 
closed as of June 30. What effect would it have on your facilities 
plans and on this budget if the Congress saw fit to impose the same 
strength minimums on the Guard and Reserve Forces that are in exist- 
ence this fiscal year? 

General Traus. Mr. Chairman, if Congress imposed the limitations 
which you have described, we estimate there would be no effect upon 
our installations plans. We would still close Fort Polk, Fort Chaffee, 
Fort Miles, Del., the U.S. Disciplinary Barracks at New Cumber- 
land, Pa., and two other logistics activities at Caven Point, N.J., and 
the Aberdeen storage activity. I would like to reserve on this ques- 
tion for the record, but it 1s my understanding that the answer I 
have given you is the present plan of the Army under the situation 
which. you have described. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


If the Congress should impose for fiscal year 1960 the same strength mini- 
mums on the Army National Guard and on the Army Reserve that are in effect 
for fiscal year 1959, the Department of the Army would still desire to implement 
the installation inactivation planned for fiscal year 1959; namely, Fort Polk, 
La., Fort Chaffee, Ark., Fort Miles, Del., the U.S. Disciplinary Barracks at 
New Cumberland, Pa., and the two logistic activities at Caven Point, N.J., and 
at Aberdeen, Md. 

Mr. Suepparp. When you refer to the word “disposition” or “clos- 
ing,” T wish you would define that in its literal application, because it 
could be misinter preted. You can close an establishment and still re- 
tain it. You either declare it inactive, or you can declare it excess to 
the requirements of the Army. You want us to interpret your state- 
ment as applying to which of those fe: itures ? 

General Trav. By closing, I mean, sir, rendering the station in- 
active, taking all the troops out save for a caretaking establishment, 
securing the installati ion, the buildings and the ilities. 

Mr. Sueprarp. But not declar ing them surplus. 

General Travs. Not deel: wing them surplus. 


NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORT OF OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will insert in the record at this point, Mr. Re- 
porter, page 11 of the justifications, 
(The page referred to follows :) 
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OSD directed activities and nonreimbursable support—Operation and Maintenane, 
Army 


Direct obligations, fiscal year 1959-60 











Navy Air Force DOD | Other Total 
| 
2000 Tactical forces | | 
ee $997, 000 ON EEE $303, 000 $6, 160, 000 
| Saas ae | 997, 000 | Ole oe 275, 000 6, 132, 000 
2100 Training activities: 
se ee | 1, 666, 000 | 1, 334, 000 ee So oe ee 2 3, 200, 000 
ERS 1, 666, 000 | 1, 334, 000 BO GN ts ee 3, 200, 000 
2200 Central supply activities: | 
_. eae | 29, 000 14, 854, 100 ce @ 54, 133, 815 
1960__ oon 29, 000 14, 983, 000 | Sh  § | Ree, 58, 886, 000 
2300 Major overhaul and main- | | 
tenance of materiel: | 
I sR ea he 3, 059, 000 ioc ccasccmanfeekceheeceones | 3, 059, 000 
1960. __- eesbaddicnunndadiecawen ty; Ss | eins loinaacmied 2, 753, 000 
2400 Medical activities: | 
A ae 613, 000 | 1, 609, 000 ooo ss ane | 2, 848, 000 
i wwiaecabepmsden nals 613, 000 | 1, 609, 000 7. |} a 2, 854, 000 
2500 Armywide activities: | | 
ata on datan nice 3, 064, 000 | 9, 408, 000 6, 120, 000 2, 389, 000 20, 981, 000 
is ie eictasains cukini aa 3,744,000 | 11,808, 000 | 8, 020, 000 8, 304, 000 | 26, 876, 000 
2700 Joint projects: 
| a SS ao vte ae eee iaiatin Geonames SOR SE Ge Ecctccnnasceuk 142, 271, 000 
le ure eed ica alatenstain weet Lenka aentin | FR Be Gl Inte cdwansncses 139, 949, 000 
Total | | 
BD ha | | 6,369,000} 35, 124, 100 | 188, 467,715 | 2, 692, 000 232, 652, 815 
| 37,347,000 192, 675, 000 3, 579, 000 240, 650,000 
\ 


tie sisicsneacaninainats 7, 049, 000 





Mr. Suepparp. This page indicates a total of over $240 million in 
nonreimbursable support provided by the Army to other activities of 
the Department of Defense. I wish you would tell us, General, the 
amount of support provided to the Army by other agencies without 
reimbursement. 

General Traus. We estimate that the amount of nonreimbursable 
service provided to the Army by other agencies totals $36,151,000, 
distributed as follows: $17,220,000 by the ‘Air Force, $11,522,000 by 
the Navy, $7,409,000 by other gov ernmental agencies. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I wish you would tell me why they are not con- 
sidered reimbursable. In other words, how can the budget for the 
Army or Air Force or Navy for operational costs be analyzed by the 
committee when charges of this character are interwoven which are 
not reimbursed ¢ 

General Traus. The question you pose is a good one, and does 
present a real problem insofar as costing particular activities is con- 
cerned. However, through the years, by custom and by tradition, 
there has grown up a certain measure of this type of support known 
as common service. 

Mr. Suepparp. It would occur to members of this committee that 
due to the type of comments we have had—I refer specifically to the 
fact that you have impressed me very definitely that you are living 
under a very tight budget—if I were under a tight budget I would be 
rather jealous of spending my money to the benefit of another agency 
of Government. I would be inclined to want them to justify “their 
own existence. 

General Traus. I might add to my answer, sir, by stating that within 
the Army, and I assume : within the other services as well , Very intensive 
efforts are being made to identify and isolate these nonreimbursable 
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activities and the costs related thereto, in an effort to put them on a 
reimbursable basis for the purpose that you have mentioned. 

The matter at the present time is under study by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, which has in preparation a directive which will 
serve to further the isolation and identification of these nonreimburs- 
able activities. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I to assume that it is the thinking of the Army, 
insofar as you can express it, of course, that you would be better off 
under a system of idensiGeation of the costs than you are under 
what appears to be a condition which more or less had its origin back 
yonder and has grown like Topsy over a period of time ? 

General Travus. I think it would be safe to say that we are doing 
much more nonreimbursable service for others than others are doing 
for us. As previously stated, we are doing over $240 million worth 
of nonreimbursable service for others and receiving approximately 
only $36 million in return. That is the reason we are attempting 
to identify these services and have them placed on a reimbursable basis. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Surely. 


DEPENDENTS EDUCATION POLICY CHANGE 


Mr. Anprews. It appears to me, General, that you are educating 
about twice the number of Air Force and Navy children as they are 
educating for you. Are you picking up the whole check for that? 

General Travs. In this case the balance of money is against us. 
In other cases it would be for us. 

Mr. Anprews. Is this the first year that you have had to pick up 
the check for the education of the children of other services? 

General Durr. That istrue. This is a new policy. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the reason for the new policy / 

General Durr. I am not certain, sir. It is a policy prescribed by 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Why they have established it 
this way, sir, I am not sure. 

Mr. Suepparp. May I say to my colleague, on the one hand we are 
reviewing the situation for reimbursable purposes, and yet we come 
to the top and this particular function is inserted. So it appears 
to me that somewhere along the line the analysis and evaluation has 
not been resolved conclusively at the moment. I think that is a 
reasonable assumption. 

Mr. Anprews. May I ask one more question ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you know whether or not the Navy and Air 
Force are closing any schools from which you have taken children ? 

General Durr. I believe they are not closing any schools, sir; this 
system will operate as in past years except for the fact that there is 
an increased load of students from all three services. So there is 
really no change so far as the operation of the schools is concerned. 
It is just the fact that it is no longer on a reimbursable basis, and 
each service will pay for the schools that it operates. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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REPROGRAMING 


Mr. Sueprarp. This justification presents to us a financial plan 
for the operation of the Army. Like any plan, it is subject to change 
as circumstances change. Can you tell us at this time of any changes 
in the distribution of funds as between budget programs which you 
now know are going to be required in the fiscal year in which this 
budget is to be expended ? 

General Traus. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I could cite at this 
time any specific instances in which we know that reprograming will 
have to be done. However, I would like to insert in the record a more 
complete statement based upon a study of this matter. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


When the President’s budget is transmitted to the Congress, the Department 
of the Army provides to each Army command receiving operation and mainte- 
nance funds directly from the Department of the Army what is referred to as 
“Revised program and budget guidance.” 

For each command this guidance is, in effect, that part of the program to- 
gether with the resources necessary to accomplish the program that each com- 
mand would receive if the President’s budget should be approved without modi- 
fication. 

The program and budget guidance that the commands receive at this stage of 
the budget process is referred to as “revised” guidance in that its replaces the 
preliminary guidance provided in a similar manner to major commands during 
the development phase of the Army’s budget prior to its submission to DOD 
and ROR. The revised program therefore reflects decisions of DOD and the 
President as incorporated in the President’s budget to the Congress. 

Upon receipt of the revised program and budget guidance each command de- 
velops its operating budget for the coming fiscal year within the priorities and 
other guidelines provided by the Department of the Army. 

When. as a result of this process, the various operating budgets are received 
in the Department of the Army on or about April 11, 1959, it can be anticipated 
that the commands will request some redistribution of funds from the distribu- 
tion reflected in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1960. It is not, however, 
anticipoted that any major reprograming will be requested based on current 
conditions. In fiscal year 1958 and, to a lesser extent in fiscal year 1959, the 
proper distribution of operation and maintenance of facilities costs to the re- 
spective budget programs was a major factor in reprograming. With 2 years 
of operation under the current budget structure and with the more accurate 
cost factors and procedures developed under Army command management system 
principles, this is not likely to occasion significant reprograming in fiscal year 
1960. 

The necessity to absorb unprogramed requirements subsequent to the pro- 
cedures outlined above is also a major cause of reprograming. In fiseal year 
1959, for example, the Lebanon situation and the civilian pay raise occasioned 
reprograming early in the fiscal year. These actions, however, are normally 
beyond control of the Army, cannot be anticipated, and are considered to be 
beyond the scope of the question on which this discussion is based. 


Mr. Snerrarp. While we are on the subject of reprograming, you 
are aware that the committee has been very seriously concerned about 
reprograming as we evaluate the balance concept. Do you feel that it 
is the responsibility of the services to achieve a program balance 
within available funds, and is this a balanced program we are pres- 
ently discussing ? 

General Travs. Sir, I do feel that it is a responsibility of the serv- 
ice concerned to achieve a balanced program, and this program, I 
believe, is balanced. 
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SCHOOL TRAINING LOADS 


Mr. Sueprparp. Our figures indicate that in 1956 with a force level 
of 1,082,000, the Army had a formal training load of 31,234; and in 
1960 with a planned force level of 870,000, you are programing a for- 
mal training load of 35,000. I wish you would explain the relationship 
between these figures. ' 

General Traus. General Bogart will undertake to answer this. | 

General Bocartr. Mr. Chairman, the training load in the Army is 
of course based upon losses that must be replaced in order to maintain 
a prescribed level. Therefore, the input into the Army of untrained 
individuals determines the load. You will recall that in 1951, we took 
in a very large number on account of the Korean situation. Conse- 
quently, every odd year we have a large number of losses, and these 
are replaced and must be replaced by untrained individuals. The 
difference between odd years and even years has, of course, been phas- 
ing down, but there still is a disparity. 

To answer your question specifically, it is related entirely to the 
prescribed ceiling which must be maintained, and the losses which 
must be replaced. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You would not consider that the figure of 35,000 
would carry a 10 percent variable or approximately that much under 
the analysis you made in order to project that figure ? 

General Bocart. I wonder, sir, if the question you have addressed 
is training load in training centers, or school loads? 

Mr. Srerparp. It has to do with your formal training load, just 
exactly as I expressed it. 

General Bogart. These figures are closer to the school load, and I 
presume that is really what we are talking about here rather than 
the training center load. I have addressed my first answer to the 
training load, but these figures are close to the school load. 

Mr. Suerparn. I think your answer is acceptable. It is indicated 
in the justifications that 35,000 would be included within the school 
load category. 

General Bogart. Speaking of the school load, sir, the school load 
is based upon requirements worldwide to meet specific military occu- 
pational specialty requirements. These are carefully screened each 
year, and of course with the complexity of weapons and new, modern 
organization, there has been a steady increase which is definitely 
associated with the complexity of the arms and equipment which we 
have been getting. 

I can say that General Clarke, who is the commander of the Con- 
tinental Army Command at Fort Monroe and who is concerned with 
the school loads, has taken very stringent measures in order to coun- 
teract that, recognizing that such a large proportion of our strength 
must go to schools. He has written letters to each of his school com- 
manders. He has directed his staff to study this carefully. In the past 
year he has made definite progress in this field. 

For example, he has been able to reduce some 66 courses from 1 to 
15 weeks in length, and he has also been able to eliminate some 10 to 15 
courses. He is still not satisfied, and as late as the past month he is 
putting more pressure on this to reduce this to the irreducible minimum 
in order to get as many of the so-ca'led soft courses done in the units or 
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in the training centers before the man joins the units. The schoois are 


making progress. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there anything to indicate at this time, due to the 
intense effort which you describe, a possible variable of 10 percent, in 
your opinion‘ fn other words, as I inte1 rpret your statement, General 
Clarke is making a rather intensified rereview of this number, trying, 
as you say, to reduce courses to those that are absolutely necessary, 
Have you any opinion to suggest at this time as to how firm this figure 
may be, based upon the explan: ition you have given the committee? 

General Bogart. I believe the requirement is firm, sir, based upon 
this year’s midyear review. In December we hi: id approximately 
35,000 or 36,000 people in schools. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I wish you would supply for the record at this point, 
in conjunction with the rest of your response, the percentage of vari- 
ability in your last. year’s estimate in this field, if you will, please. 

General Bocarr. Very well, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The original budget estimates for fiscal year 1958 submitted to the Congress 
listed the total load at 45,611, based on a million-man Army. Because of the 
unforeseen reduction in Army strength early in fiscal year 1958, the school pro- 
gramed loads were revised to 40,236. Actual student loads reported by the 


schools funded in project 2110, “Operation and maintenance of schools,” were 
39,928, or 1,308 less than the revised program. The deviation was 3.3 percent. 


MARKSMANSHIP TROPHIES 


Mr. Suepparp. You have requested a language change to permit 
procurement of five marksmanship trophies at $2,500 each. While this 
is a relatively small sum, the committee would be interested to know 
why it is necessary to pay such a price for trophies. Do you feel that 
having these trophies will materially improve the marksmanship of 
the Ar my ¢ 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. You are aware of the fact, sir, that tro- 
phies have been purchased for rifle matches in the past out of non- 
appropriated funds, but because of their particular value in pro- 
moting training interest and raising standards of verformance i in the 
use of individual weapons and improving firing techniques by gath- 
ering people for these matches from all over, we believe they con- 
tribute to the Army’s interest and are therefore justifiable to buy out 
of appropriated funds. 

[ am not acquainted with the cost of the $2,500 trophy. If you 
wish any further information on that, I would like to provide it for 
the record. 

Mr. Snepparp. You may, and I think it would be well if you would 
insert in the record as a part of your additional response, the cost of 
these trophies from non-appropriated funds for purpose of compari- 
son. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


In requesting change of language in the appropriation act to permit use of 


appropriated funds for purchase of trophies and medals for winners in Army rifle 
and pistol matches, mention was made of five permanent trophies valued at 
$2,500 each. These trophies have now been purchased with nonappropriated 
funds, and, since they are the property of the U.S. Government, will not need to 
be replaced. It was the intent of the request for change of language in the 
appropriation acts to permit purchase and awarding of individual trophies and 
medals to be retained by the winners of various rifle and pistol matches spon- 
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sored at the post or station level, at the Army area level, as well as at the all 
Army championship level. In the past, nonappropriated funds were used for 
this purpose. Estimated cost to nonappropriated sources for fiscal year 1958 
were: 
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REQUIREMENT FOR INDUSTRIAL RESERVE PLANTS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Much has been said about the types of war that we 
may get into. Some say that a general nuclear war would be a 30-day 
operation, and others say that only a nonnuclear war limited in geo- 
graphical area can be expected. With the various and divergent 
views in mind, what war plans of the Army contemplate the calling 
into use of the effect of industrial preparedness planning—of facilities 
mobilization planning—of the plants and machinery now in indus- 
trial reserve ? 

What is our thinking and what have we determined, if anything, in 
that field, gentlemen ? 

General 'Traus. General Van Wagoner will answer that. 

Mr. Suerparp. Very well. 

General Van WacoNer. Mr. Chairman, the Army is continuing to 
make plans with industries for the production required for a general 
war, and the subject to which you have referred deals with the indus- 
trial plants required for general war, limited war, and the current 
production requirements. 

However, no funds are being expended for the establishment of 
Army-owned production facilities or equipment to be integrated with 
private facilities above the level required for limited war. 

The Army’s general policy is to rely upon the capacity of private 
industry to satisfy its procurement programs to the fullest extent 
possible. 

The industrial capacity which is maintained by the Army is in 
those areas where private facilities cannot provide the capacity, such 
asthe complex weapons and equipment which are needed. 

Fundamentally, the national defense policy is to create and con- 
tinue readiness of industrial capacity to meet the production require- 
ments in the event of war and acute emergency with the minimum 
disruption of the civilian economy and with the least financial charge 
upon the Government. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Suepprarp. To the degree that is permissible I would like to 
have inserted in the record at this point a tabulation of the mobili- 
zation plants that we have. You can eliminate the geographical 
locations. 

(The information requested follows :) 


RETENTION OF ARMY-OWNED INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Government facilities are acquired and retained only to the extent necessary 
to meet current procurement requirements and to provide a minimum mobiliza- 
tion base. 

The objective of the Department of the Army industrial mobilization plan- 
ning is to support approved war plans. This planning is closely integrated 
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with current procurement to insure the most orderly and expeditious transition 
from current production to mobilization levels. 

In planning for emergency production, the basic consideration, of course, is 
to provide production capability to meet computed end item requirements in 
support of war plans. 

Under present planning concepts, we now consider two possible war patterns; 
first, a general war, with severe damage being inflicted on the U.S, 
production base; and second, a limited war of indefinite length which does not 
auticipate an attack on the United States, and which is limited with respect to 
the area of conflict and weapons used. 

In the past, mobilization planning was based on achieving an optimum balance 
between reserve stocks and production facilities in being with more emphasis on 
the latter. This policy developed from experience which proved that it was 
more efficient and economical to establish and maintain reserve production 
capacity for long leadtime items than to invest in large stockpiles of these items 
which are so susceptible to obsolescence and deterioration. Such planning is 
no longer considered valid. World events and the shape of future wars pre 
eludes reliance on time for preparation as we have in the past. Main reliance 
must be placed on stocks on hand and secondary reliance on a highly respon- 
sive portion of the production base. 

In a general war, the possibility exists that our American industry could be so 
severely damaged that no reliance can be placed on its production capacity for 
specific items for a considerable time after the initiation of hostilities. 

In a limited war, our forces must be capable of reacting in a very short time 
and intense combat may develop in the early stages. Once again, main reliance 
must be placed on stocks on hand, and secondly, on a highly responsive portion of 
the mobilization base to quickly replace stocks consumed in order not to impair 
our capability to meet a general war. 

The policy provides that those additional facilities already in being and re- 
quired for combat support of U.S. forces to be mobilized for a general war will 
be retained in a low state of readiness. They will be retained at the lowest 
cost of maintenance until the material they produce becomes obsolete, rehabili- 
tation costs appear excessive, or other considerations dictate their disposal. 

That portion of the production base which is being maintained in a high 
state of readiness can generally initiate production operations within 4 months 
provided necessary funds, manpower, and materials are available. The fa- 
cilities being maintained in a low state of readiness may require 18 months or 
longer to initiate production operations. 


The requested tabulation of plants was furnished separately. 
MAINTENANCE OF ARMY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. SHepparp. I wish you would discuss briefly the Army mainte- 
nance-of-aircraft capability, that is, how much maintenance can be 
accomplished in the field, at what point must aircraft be returned to 
depot for maintenance, and what is the depot maintenance capability ! 

Colonel] Latrra. Sir, in a—— 

Mr. FLoop. Might I add this question so I will not have to interrupt 
later? You are beefing up your whole helicopter operation. We have 
known through the years what a tough job maintenance is on choppers, 
how expensive it is, and so on. You spent considerable time on that 
problem of maintenance, the skill of maintenance, and the cost of 
maintenance of the choppers. Is that so? 

Colonel Larra. Yes, sir. 

I would like to hit this in about two different w aysif I may. You 
have asked as to how we maintain planes, in a sense, as distinguished 
between the organizational field and our depot maintenance capability. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is right. Draw as sharp a line of demarcation 
as you can. 

Colonel Larra. I would like to explain it in one sense by saying that 
in the time that a plane must spend in organizational field and depot 
maintenance, it would spend about 30 percent of its time in organiza- 
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tional units, about 50 percent of its time in field maintenance, and 
about 20 percent of its time in depot maintenance. This is the time 
that a plane is not available to fly. It would be in these three cate- 
gories. 

~ Ina dollar sense, however, that picture would be different. It would 
be roughly about half of the dollars spent in the field maintenance area 
and roughly about half of the dollars spent in depot maintenance. 

To look at it in a little different way, I would like to make the point 
that in the Army we have such a large percentage of our aircraft in 
choppers, if you will, that we have a bigger problem than the Air 
Force or Navy because the helicopter has a much heavier requirement 
for maintenance. In parts we have to spend 5 to 70 times as much in 
repair in the way of parts used per flying hour for the helicopter as 
compared with, say, the simple L-19 fixed-wing aircraft, so the heli- 
copter is our big problem. 

Mr. Suepparp. In your field operation is it reasonable to assume 
that in both categories, planes and helicopters, your ability to do 
much repair work 1s limited ? 

Colonel Larra. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. What is that? 

Mr. Suepparp. It is limited in the field as compared to what it 
would be within regular overhaul facilities. 

Mr. Froop. Aircraft? 

Mr. Suerparp. Aircraft and helicopters, more in helicopters. 

Colonel Latra. In the helicopter we have a particular problem, 
sir. 

Mr. Froop. Before you say yes to that so fast, you have a 5,000- 
pound limit, generally speaking, under the Key West agreement on 
your fixed wing. 

Colonel Larra. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. Nearly all of the operation for aircraft of that kind, 
spotting, haison, whatever you do with a 5,000-pound fixed-wing air- 
craft, is in the field. It is more important for you to be able to do 
field operation than it is for a B-52. 

Colonel Latra. Mr. Flood and Mr. Chairman, I said “Yes” in this 
sense: In keeping a chopper in the air we have the problem of the 
mechanical drive components—the engine, transmission, all of these 
moving parts that we must keep going. 

These parts, for reasons of safety, have a fixed number of hours 
that they are able to keep going, and then we must take that assem- 
bly, that engine or that transmission, send it back to a rebuild facility. 
Actually in our case in the Army we send it to a contractor to be 
rebuilt. 

We replace that engine with another engine, so in a sense we do 
maintenance of a helicopter in the field by replacement of major 
assemblies, 

Mr. Fioop. You have to because it is strictly a tactical weapon. 

Colonel Larra. This is correct. So in the helicopter we accom- 
plish maintenance in a real sense by some repair, the repair that can 
be made locally in the field, by a considerable amount of replacement 
of major assemblies sent to the rear for repair, and then by a cycle 
in which the complete aircraft is returned for major overhaul about 
once every 3 years. 


38515—59— pt. 49 
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CONTRACT VERSUS ARMY MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Suepparp. How many depots do you have within the Army 
for maintenance purposes, overhaul and repair ? How many actual 
depots do you have to perform those functions 

Colonel Larra. We have in the continental United States four 
fourth-echelon depot maintenance shops. 

Sir, when you say “depot” we normally, when we are not talking 
aircraft, mean rebuild. We do not do rebuild of aircraft in the con- 
tinental United States. We do this by contract with industry, so we 
have four depot shops in the continental United States. They are 
actually to accomplish heavy field maintenance. 

Our rebuild of aircraft and our rebuild of major assemblies is done 
by contract with industry. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean airframe? 

Colonel Larra. Airframe, engines, and transmissions, major me- 
chanical assemblies. They are done by contract with industry. 

However, outside the continental United States, sir, we do some of 
this work in our overseas depot facilities ; we do some of it by contract. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You mean out of continental United States? 

Colonel Larra. Yes, sir. We do it by contract generally with peo- 
ple licensed by the makers here in the United States. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Does the same general procedure apply to both 
helicopters and fixed wing aircraft 

Colonel Larra. Yes, sir. I am not sure exactly what difference 
you might have had in mind, but—— 

Mr. Suerrarp. Let me clarify it. What percentage of your work- 
load in overhaul and repair of your helicopters is done by contract- 
ing your work out as against the percentage of work that you do 
yourselves ? 

If you cannot answer it immediately wait until the record comes 
down to you. Perhaps you will need more time to check it. It might 
take some research. 

If you can answer readily, go ahead and do it. 

Colonel Larra. If this is the question you have in mind, I can say, 
roughly speaking, that this would depend entirely on the end item 
density of the aircraft. Since in a dollar sense about 70 percent of 
our dollars are going into maintenance of helicopters, that is it. Ac- 
tually the cost is so Tmuch greater to maintain 5 kalicoptar in the air, 
the cost per flying hour. 

Mr. Froop. Not only that, but the difficulty of actually doing the 
work to be done. 

Colonel Latta. That is correct, sir. 

(The information requested above follows :) 
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HELICOPTER MAINTENANCE HOURS PER FLYING HOUR 


Aircraft overhaul, continental United States—“‘In House versus Contract” 
essere einstein tant 


| 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 | 








1959 1960 
actual estimate estimate 
Percent Percent Precent . 
Government facilities. -........-- x ince eS Le eee ee ae 11. 38.9 33. 
Commercial facilities. . ..........------ Sea wine aes aldniehaieiakionl 88.4 61.1 66. 2 
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Norte.—As a result of experience gained in fiscal year 1958, it was found to be more economical to overhaul 
low density components having critical tolerance standards in Government facilities. This work is 
primarily accomplished in ordnance arsenals. 


Mr. Forp. A year or two ago it was estimated, as I recall, that for 
every hour in flight for a helicopter it was estimated it spent 6 hours 
in maintenance. I think that is in the record. What is the story 
today ? 

Colonel Larra. I have actually availability charts with me right 
now which show just exactly how much time a plane is available to 
fly. Our availability at the very lowest would be—— 

Mr. Forp. That is a different question, though. As I recall it, 
when we were discussing the extreme maintenance problem of heli- 
copters, it was pointed out by some witness that for every hour that 
a helicopter was actually flying it had to have 6 hours of maintenance. 

The next year they pointed out there had been some improvement 
by reason of a better system of maintenance and improvement in the 
helicopters themselves. 

What is your current situation ? 

Colonel Larra. Our current situation, sir, is about 2 hours in main- 
tenance at the greatest for every hour that it could be in the air. 
This is directly related to availability of the plane to fly, sir. 

If it is flown over the month we find that our availability, the abil- 
ity of the plane to fly, varies from 40 to 60 percent of the total avail- 
able time. 

Mr. Forp. That is a little different aspect of the question. 

Colonel Larra. Tam sorry,sir. Isee your point now. 

I would have to insert that in the record, sir. We have made a very 
great improvement in all of our helicopters as to the number of hours 
we can fly before one has to be overhauled. 

For instance, we varied from about 250 hours for some of our 
engines on the helicopters and some of our major transmissions. We 
have had a very major improvement in that in the last 2 years, and 
we now have a minimum of some 600 hours, some have attained a 
1,000-hour level, and our goal is a 1,200-hour level for all of our 
mechanical components. This is the main factor that would deter- 
mine how long a plane has to be in maintenance per hour of flight. 

Mr. Forp. Could you clarify for the record in hours and in dollars 
how you have improved in this area ? 

I notice in the prepared text of General Duff how the number of 
helicopters has gone up almost three times in the last 3 fiscal years and 
also the increase in the amount of dollars spent on helicopters. 
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This is a very important area because of the increased emphasis on 
helicopters for the Army, and this committee is interested in the dollar 
aspect of it. 

You either have to improve or we have to find some other way to 
finance some of these programs. 

Colonel Larra. There has been great improvement, sir, and I will 
be happy to furnish further information. 

Mr. Forp. I want a good statement on that. 

(The information follows :) 


INCREASE IN EsTIMATED Service Lire or Hericoptrr MAIn TRANSMIssions 
AND Its Errect ON OVERHAUL Costs PER FLy1Inc Hour 


The following table for helicopter main transmissions is representative of the 
improvements in helicopter components. This is shown in terms of maintenance 
intervals, corresponding increases in service life, and the reduction on overhaul 
costs per flying hour for transmissions. 
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Fiscal year 1956 } Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 
— a se ont oP ae haa Ss as 
= es 2 2 @ S 9 
Type a4/ 2s. | #318]. | #a| & 
or? > S od 
2s} 8 | &s | 28 | 8 | &s | 28] 8 Bs 
== > ss =< > S ss > 
S& ~ 6a 5 u Sa 28 . 64 
= ah O = R o = mm Oo 
Reconnaissance........----- 500 300 $1.73 500 300 | $1.73 600 435 $1.0 
NS 53 as. acted 450 270 5. 40 500 300 4. 87 500 300 4.87 
Light cargo..-..----- ae 250 150 12. 00 500 300 6, 00 500 350 5.15 
Medium cargo-_.-.....-...-. 300 180} 72.00 300 180 | 72.00 300 210 61.70 
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! Maintenance interval is the maximum allowable time in hours between overhaul. 
2 Service life is the estimated service life expectancy in hours between overhaul, 


Mr. Froop. I see a Leatherneck back there. You fellows have been 
in this business of helicopters for a long time. Do you know any- 
thing about it? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Do you ever bother talking to the Marines about this? 
Is there any liaison between the Army and the Marines? Do you talk 
to each other about choppers? The Marines have been operational 
in choppers. What about their problem in connection with the prob- 
lem we are talking about? Do you ever sit down and talk with the 
Marines on choppers? 

Colonel Larra. I have not happened to, but my aircraft mainte- 
nance people have had liaison with the Marines and Air Force on this, 
and also with the Navy. 

Mr. Fioop. Maybe we can get some kind of unification at least for 
this purpose. 

Could we not ask the Navy people to have the Marines do precisely 
the same thing at this point? 

Both of those crowds handle these choppers, and it is getting to 
be a fantastic problem. 


HELICOPTER MAINTENANCE COST 


Mr. Minswauu. One of the prepared statements stated the unit cost 
for the annual maintenance of helicopters had increased from $12,000 
to $16,000 annually. 
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If we have become so much more efficient, as has been stated, in 
maintenance work, why the sharp increase? 

Colonel Larra. The fact is, sir, that that is represented by more of 
the bigger helicopters that have been added to our inventory in the 
last year. More of the very biggest helicopters, the H-34’s and 
H-87's, which have a much higher original cost, as you know, and 
a much higher maintenance cost, have been added and have been 
flown more. 

Mr. MinsHau. That is your overall average? 

Colonal Larra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MrinsHai. How about the smaller helicopter maintenance cost? 
Has that gone down ? 

Colonel Larra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MinsHatx. How much has that gone down? 

Colonel Larra. I will insert it for the record, sir. I cannot give 
you a dollar figure at the moment. 

(The information requested follows :) 


REDUCTION IN MAINTENANCE Cost OF SMALLER HELICOPTERS 


It is estimated that the average cost of depot overhaul of our small, recon- 
naissance helicopters (H-13/H-23) will decrease from $8,095 for fiscal year 
1958 to $7,525 for fiscal year 1960. While the cost of airframe overhaul, about 
once every 3 years, decreases slightly, the time interval between rebuild of time 
change components (engines, transmissions, and other dynamic components) is 
expected to show continued improvement. The authorized intervals between 
rebuild of these time change components has increased 46 percent from fiscal 
year 1966 to fiscal year 1958. A further increase of 14 percent is expected by 
fiscal year 1960 toward our target of 1,200 hours for all components. A 1,200- 
hour authorized maintenance interval would largely coincide with about 1,200 
hours between overhaul of the airframe. 

The estimated improvement in overhaul intervals of high value time change 
components is as follows: 


Overhaul cycle of reconnaissance helicopter components 








(Hours] 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Estimated 
1958 1959 fiscal year 
1960 

nT IRR a ase 600 750 1, 000 
SN caauaediedseasnee 1,000 1, 000 1, 200 
I ae ee od aseeae 300 1, 200 1, 200 
Tail rotor gear box________ TIER si aa ie tel a 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 
Pa IR TN es ae a 600 900 1, 000 
|, ke RAR OSs catered aoe ERT ES 600 600 750 





COMPARATIVE HELICOPTER STATISTICS FOR THREE SERVICES 


Mr. Suepparp. I wish you, General Moore, as a representative 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, would see that a prepared 
statement is inserted at this point in the record covering this issue 
with regard to all three services so we can analyze it. 

General Moore. I understand the committee desires a statement 
for the past 3 years for the Army, Navy, and Air Force stating the 
relationship between the flying hours and the repair, maintenance and 
overhaul cost for each flying hour of the helicopters ? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is correct. 
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Mr. Froop. And in different categories, the transports and fight- 
ing helicopters as well. 

General Moore. I will include three tables, sir. 

Mr. Suepprarp. All helicopters. 

Mr. Froop. Since we have raised this question, the general public | 
has a fantastic concept that nobody can get hurt in a helicopter, that 
they do not fall down. | 

They think if you can go by helicopter that is the way to fly, be- 
cause nobody can get hurt in it. It always stays up. 

Will you have somebody who knows something about this problem | 
of safety of helicopters also give us a statement at this point. Tell 
us what a dangerous and temperamental bird this is and what a prob- 
lem you have. 

General Moore. I will be happy to have that done, also. 

Mr. Forp. In that answer be sure that you get in a reply to the 
original question that I asked, because that was a criteria several 
years ago, and it still must be an important factor. 

General Moore. You have reference the 6 hours to 1? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Not only the cost but the hours. 

Mr. Forp. That is quite a different question from the availability 
of helicopter for use, because an aircraft 

General Moors. You mean the time actually in the air? Is that it? 

Mr. Forp. I want some relationship between the number of hours 
flown and the number of hours in repair. 

Mr. Snepparp. That information will require a review of all of the 
private contractors’ hourly bases where contracts are out to supply a 
definite answer. Otherwise you would not have a complete answer. 

General Moore. In the absence of a historical record readily 
available I presume they will certainly make an estimate of that 
factor. 

(The information follows :) 
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Helicopter maintenance costs 












































| 
Man-hours for base} Dollar cost per flying | Annual maintenance 
level maintenance per hour 4 56 costs base and depot 
Service Type or flying hour ! 23 (thousands)é 6 
model 

1958 1959 1960 | 1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 
BUNT ccnncwocae H-13 11 9 9 $50 $45 $46 | $7,000 | $7,600 | $8,600 
H-23 12 9 9 50 44 40 5, 000 4, 800 5, 800 
H-19 20 16 16 129 123 127 5, 800 6, 400 8, 100 
H-21 22 17 17 222 223 235 | 14,000 | 15, 600 20, 200 
H-34 22 17 17 197 222 212 | 15,200 | 24,000 25, 700 
H-37 28 25 25 350 325 304 1, 400 | 5, 200 8, 200 
ail Fe cs occue Sc ackahdideadxeitacenaas pase eee. Boge | 48,400 | 63,600 | 76, 600 
MTT iiccnnemncnel HOK 17.4 17.4 17.4 | 238 7 325 3, 874 5, 670 5, 128 
HO-3S 14.0 14.0 14.0 DE i eieialemacwse OB teen cccddtecscesss 
| HO-4S | 14.9 14.9 14.9 163 158 226 1, 444 999 1, 431 
| HR-2S 25.1 25.1 25. 1 446 285 377 2, 369 2, 711 3, 885 
HRS 30,3 30.3 30.3 159 179 183 7, 785 7, 264 5, 787 
HTL 12.5 12.5 12.5 51 50 47 1, 451 1, 465 1, 109 
HSL 19.5 19.5 19.5 Be dcx ins eu OO nthcoscasne 
HUL 26. 6 26.6 26.6 142 241 338 440 565 731 
HUP 14.0 14.0 14.0 157 163 138 8, 437 8, 102 7, 608 
HUS 18.5 18.5 18.5 116 107 121 2, 700 6, O11 9, 044 
| HSS 21.5 21.5 21.5 199 261 257 9,490 | 15, 601 17, 067 
HUK 17.0 17.0 RED divas siemal 110 Cie iawsenne 406 896 
HU-2K 18 5 18.5 ann osama SOT Ncwesceentensaentar 69 
TOU cn ckeil oxeuuiensdlsddctextlncaxdedsikeiedss inci ne eee 38,163 | 48, 794 52, 755 
Air Force. ..-....| H-5 | 7 Pay eke 26 OT hss 50 OE oan 
| H-13 12 12 12 53 53 58 539 168 101 
H-19 14 14 14 75 77 79 4,070 4,911 4, 563 
H-21 16 16 15 135 125 126 5, 222 5, 366 5,377 
pera” Ben eet 11 BP Lecce. 45 lod caoce 49 430 
raleigh lesa elas tes tacos 
Total_....- iis gleich taba ieee ssepaseed | 9,881 | 10,511 | 10,471 

| ! 





1 These figures for Army aircraft include all man-hours required for organizational and field level mainte- 
nance. 

? The Navy maintenance man-hours per flight hour are based on standard Navy staffing factors, i.e.: 

(a) Maintenance and operating factor, in terms of men required per model of aircraft. 
(b) Effective direct utilization of manpower. 

(c) Standard utilization of aircraft factor by class for staffing purposes. 

(d) Excluded are administrative and housekeeping man-hours. 

Formula: MO factor times effective direct monthly man-hour utilization divided by class standard air- 
craft monthly utilization equals maintenance man-hours per flight-hour. 

3 Man-hours developed from labor costs submitted by Air Force installations. Labor costs divided by 
average hourly wage for base level military-civilian personnel equals man-hours expended. 

4The ee wd cost elements included are: 

(a) Labor costs of military personnel at base level. 

(6) Material costs at base level with no credit for repairable assemblies, but includes stock fund, 
centrally procured and major parts except engines. 

(c) Aircraft and engine overhaul labor costs and material costs, including shop expense (burden), 
Stock fund, centrally procured and major parts. 

These costs represent the best estimate of supporting a particular type and model of helicopter during 
the fiscal year indicated. 

§ Costs include labor and materials utilized in base and depot maintenance (includes contract and "‘in- 
house’). Materials include local purchase, stock fund, consumable and central procure- 
ment-type items consumed in performing the maintenance function. 

6 Maintenance costs include all military and civilian labor used for organizational, field and depot main- 
tenance, as well as the cost of modifications. These costs include cost of overhaul of airframe, and time 
change components, and the cost of consumable parts. Since helicopter airframes are overhauled once 
every 3 years, depot maintenance costs will vary from year to year. For example, the number of aircraft 
scheduled for airframe overhaul increases from 236 in fiscal year 1958 to 619 in fiscal year 1960. The increase 
in the number of helicopters scheduled for airframe overhaul, coupled with the costs of modifications to be 
accomplished in fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 and increased labor costs, causes the maintenance costs 
per flying hour to increase in some cases. The Army repairable parts are charged at the 
time of exchange to the base and depot maintenance costs. These costs for repairable 
items are based on item overhaul costs. 


(An additional classified statement was submitted to the committee.) 
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Major accident rates on helicopters 


{Per 100,000 flying hours] 











Fiscal year | Fiscal year | 1st half fiscal 
1957, actual 1958, actual year 1959, 
actual 
Army: 
a a ches mapa ekaiianene 14.7 18. 2 30.7 
RN ole se ncthdasneees phe a tniccs deache bi eoauei blaine abate 39. 4 38.9 43.0 
Navy: 
Pe a 31.0 37.0 32.0 
MEE cated dl nindithubibdnkaoenamamiwe ninnatgialtetaiesaie 52.0 46.0 41.0 
Air Force: 
Training only__.....-. i bar saitngibe ssaea ae tei derek nctcteosasinraraicepinielh 19.4 Eh i eee 
ea aa ee ee | 60.4 23.7 26.8 


MISSION OF MILITARY HELICOPTERS 


ARMY 


Army helicopter employment is similar to that of the Marine Corps, but differs 
from that of Air Force or Navy. The essential difference is in the rate of utiliza- 
tion. Navy and Air Force helicopters normally operate from the vicinity of 
airbases and aircraft carriers. They are continually employed on wide variety 
of peacetime operational missions. Army helicopters, on the contrary, are used 
primarily for training in peacetime. They must be continuously available, how- 
ever, and capable of performing their wartime operational missions. 

Army helicopters augment the capability of the Army to conduct rapid combat 
operations through exercise of the functions of observation and surveillance; air 
mobility for land reconnaissance; airlift for troop movement in the combat zone; 
casualty evacuation; command, liaison; and communications and rapid move- 
ment of supplies in the combat zone. 

Each tactical echelon is provided with the optimum types and quantities of 
helicopters to give it the capability of entering combat rapidly and at a point 
of its own choosing without the requirement for prepared landing areas. This 
will allow rapid exploitation of tactical successes by seizure of key objectives 
which are undefended or are lightly held. 

Increased fluidity and dispersion of combat forces will require an increas- 
ing reliance on helicopters. This is required to keep pace with operational 
movements, and overcome interruptions to ground lines of communications. 


NAVY 


Helicopters throughout the Navy function in many and yaried roles. They 
are used on board ship in antisubmarine warfare, assault transport, plane guard 
for flight operations on carriers, and many types of utility missions—including 
arctic and antarctic operations. Land based they are used in Marine troop 
training, search and rescue, and training necessary to support all operational 
functions. 

The basic mission and use of Navy helicopters may be determined from the 
model code, such as: HS—search and rescue; HO—observation; HU—utility; 
HR—transport ; and HT—training. 


AIR FORCE 


Versatile, lightweight rescue helicopters (H/SH-19/H-43) are required by the 
Air Force to support tactical forces which are deployed worldwide. Jet aircrews 
carry a minimum of survival equipment, and injuries to crew members have in- 
creased greatly as a result of high-speed bailout. These crew members represent 
a major element of our manpower, as well as a significant monetary investment in 
terms of training. If they are to be recovered from emergencies as survivors 
instead of casualties, rescue must be accomplished as rapidly as possible. Rescue 
helicopters provide the most efficient and economical means of performing this 
task. 

The Air Force also requires utility helicopters (H/SH-21) for movement of 
heavier payloads in support of tactical units and special projects which could not 
be accomplished economically by fixed-wing or surface transportation. Typical 
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examples include the locations comprising DEW line, the aircraft control and 
warning system, and missile launch sites. Use of rotary-wing aircraft assures 
prompt movement of personnel, supplies, and equipment to and from these remote 
places. In many instances these areas could not be reached expeditiously by 
any other means, and in any case the use of helicopters eliminates the necessity 
for constructing a fixed-wing aircraft runway or a road system at an exhorbitant 
cost. 

The Air Force helicopter inventory is expected to increase slightly in fiscal year 
1960 over the end fiscal year 1959 position. This reflects the scheduled deliveries 
of additional H-43B aircraft provided for in the fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 
1959 procurement program. These H-43 deliveries offset the phaseout of older 
aircraft during fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 (H-5, H-13, and H-19a 
models). 


ARMY AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. Suepparp. How many helicopters do you have in the Army? 
What is your total inventory on ee as of the last moment that 
information is available? I refer to all types of helicopters. 

General Van Wagoner. I would like to supply that for the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I can give you some figures right now. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Supply that for the record, and then out of that 
gross amount I would assume some of them are obsolete but might still 
be in the inventory. 

I want you to draw a line of demarcation between those which 
have been surveyed out and those which are in operational status. 

Once you have established the number operational, I want to know 
= number of them that are down for overhaul and repair for 30 

ays. 

General Van Waconer. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


Status of Army aircraft (as of Dec. 81, 1958) 











In depot 
Type/model | Inventory | maintenance 
series 30 days or 
over 
FIXED WING 
Single engine, 1 passenger, observation----.---- lela a dese Eee t canwns 2,011 67 
Single engine, 5 passenger, utility. -..................-..-..--- Ws tices 578 25 
Oe Ss. Be bee Dietieibs Fak bands 5 ehaeeea nee eaee LC-126!_..- Oe need 
Twin engine, 5 passenger, command. - secsmhenbeseRawnaetal GPE eeneane 181 1 
Do ar eT oF inigin'o ke dnaeaikie neal ais wa maee i ahiniaieabiaae 
Single engine, 2,500 pounds, light cargo __.-.--.-------------- PR sk beta 132 6 
RUN. oncasaceccctuaans neaaasudicdanouneaenasmaseeciwanas —hasonnmnal 2, 964 99 
ROTARY WING 

Single engine, 3 passenger, reconnaissance-_.........------- samal SE tebaesed 815 41 
Single engine, 2 passenger, reconnaissance-----...---- os] EIORD Scuncns 466 1 
Do . és a a H-25 4.......  ) Ree 
Single engine, 6 passenger, reconnaissance--.-.-....--.----------| H-19...--..- 287 8 
Single engine, 6 passenger, utility 3 ESE py 3 | eee! WP lamikwndtnnetens 
Single engine, 2,000 pounds, light cargo. _- ECR Ree eS 308 6 
Single engine, 2,300 pounds, light cargo. _..-------- eenceesh ee ‘ 423 23 
I'win engine, 4,400 pounds, medium cargo : siren See pon 60 — 
Si eaten eae cmcateiee 

Subtotal__._._- ee kos ee eae § 2, 365 7 
Worldwide total. So BSE habit memes t Ld aia caraelien 8 5,329 178 





! Includes 53 LC-126 obsolete. 
* Includes 45 H-13D obsolete. 
Includes 260 H-23A and H-23B obsolete. 
‘ Includes 3 H-25A obsolete. 
’ Excludes 6 Y H-40. 
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COST COMPARISON OF FIXED-WING AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Fioop. Can we not have the same kind of information on the 
fixed-wing spotter aircraft? I would like to find out later on, if we 
can get these people 10,000 pounds, what would be the estimated in. 
crease in cost and maintenance for the same series of questions we are 
asking here if we ever give them 10,000 instead of 5,000 for liaison and 
operations. 

In other words, can we not get the same information on their prob- 
lems on the 5,000- ‘pound fixed-wing aircraft ? 

Mr. SHeprarp. I see no reason why not. That should be available, 

Add that to the information which previously was requested. 

General Moore. Which airplanes do you refer to? 

Mr. Fioop. Army fixed-wing. Theoretically you are operating 
under a 5,000- pound limit. You are cheating a little but theoretic: ally 
it is 5,000 pounds. I want to give you 10,000 pounds but I want to see 
what you are doing with 5,000, and then I want to know se much 
more it would cost me to do the same thing if I gave you 10,000 pounds 
for the same bird. 

(The information follows :) 


Cost COMPARISON OF 5,000 Pounps AND 10,000 PoUNDS, EMptry WEIGHT, ARMY 
FIxeED-WING AIRCRAFT 


Department of the Army has been requested to furnish a cost comparison 
between 5,000 pounds and 10,000 pounds, empty weight, fixed-wing aircraft. 
Articles selected for comparison are the existing L—-23, command aircraft (empty 
weight 4,881 pounds) and the YAC-1, transport aircraft (empty weight, 17,400 
pounds). The army currently owns 181 L-—23 series aircraft and 5 YAC-1 air- 
craft (service test quantity) are on order with first delivery scheduled for 
April 1959. The YAC-1 was procured under a Department of Defense waiver 
to the policy limiting Army aircraft to 5,000 pounds, empty weight. 


Maintenance costs per flying hour } 


and field 


L-23 - - -- -- 
AS beens pnenes 





4 Organization | Depot | Total 
| 
| 


: 7 ‘ $35. 31 
Diu miea cee Seapine tonite Rep Bate Eat mbns 33. 24 7.30 | 40. 54 





1 L-23 costs above are based on previous studies of actual operations. AC-1 costs are based on engineer 
ing estimates modified by experience accumulated by other services using the same engine in other aircraft. 


Flyway costs 


a rene era re a eas lense tac iia! a aa aaa ~ $87, OO 
a a ail a lan mike mwa * 645, 000 

1Initial production of early models. Cost would be substantially reduced by increased 
production. Experience has indicated reductions of up to 30 percent. 


Maintenance costs per ton-mile (nautical) 





| Radius of | Payload Cruise Cost 
| action speed 
Pounds Knots 
ee re Re ee a ec wenn 400 800 155 $0. 57 
Shes ne Aick Hebei aka acbebebadatiankaccibinnngens 400 4, 800 155 ll 
| | 
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BACKLOG OF ECONOMICALLY REPAIRABLE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. On page 305 of the justifications your estimates for 
the “Overhaul” program show that the dollar cost in 1960 will be 
$991,289,000, and that of this amount $100,103,000 is required for 
reimbursable overhaul services. 

I assume that amount is reimbursable to other services who do the 
work for you? 

General Van Waconer. That is $100 million that we receive for the 
rebuild work the Army does for the military assistance program and 
other services. 

Mr. Suepparp. How much of the reimbursable work is for the mili- 
tary assistance program? Is it the whole figure? 

General Van Wagoner. $65.2 million of the $100 million is for the 
military assistance program. 

Mr. SHepparD. What was the backlog of overhaul work for the Army 
at the end of 1958 and what do you anticipate it will be in 1959 or 
1960? 

General Van Waconer. Based on the materiel acyuisition cost, the 
backlog at the end of fiscal year 1958 was estimated at $1,161 million. 

It is estimated that the backlog will rise by the end of fiscal year 
1959 to $1,220 million, and that by the end of fiscal year 1960 the 
backlog will be $1,320 million. 

Mr. SuepparD. I may be misinterpreting the term “backlog” but to 
me that term indicates exactly what 1t would normally imply, and that 
is work that is to be done which has not been done. 

General Van Waconer. That is right, Mr. Chairman. It is material 
which is unserviceable but economically repairable and required by 
our services. 

The figures I have given you are the acquisition value of the 
equipment. 

The rebuild or the overhaul cost is about 15 percent of the acquisi- 
tion value. It varies by type of equipment but the average is about 
15 percent. 

Mr. Suepparp. Why are we accumulating this backlog? Is that a 
budgetary restriction or what is it? 

General Van Wagoner. No. 1, we will say $750 million of that item 
is normal; that is, for the equipment that is awaiting repair, normal 
backlog that is in process in the rebuild shop and in the pipeline being 
returned to rebuild shops. 

The remainder of it is due to lack of resources, a current lack of 
resources to rebuild it. 

The equipment we are talking about is unserviceable, economically 
repairable lost required by our services under the same criteria that 
we would buy equipment. 

Mr. Suepparp. It would appear to me that the more rapidly you 
could get that material overhauled and in a state of availability the 
more you could cut down on procurement. 

General Van Waconer. As a matter of fact, the backlog has not 
been permitted to influence procurement. When we develop our basis 


for procurement we take into consideration the unserviceable but eco- 
nomically repairable backlog, so that we are not buying materiel 
simply because materiel has not been rebuilt. 
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Mr. Suepparp. That would indicate a very close association between 
those who were handling the inventory in the backlog versus those in 
the procurement field. 

Ge ner: al Van Waconer. It is handled by the same people and eval. 
uated on an item-to-item basis, and one of the elements is this piece 
of equipment being unserviceable but nevertheless an asset. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM WORKLOAD 


Mr. Suepparp. What effect is the MAP workload having on the 
materiel readiness of the Army, assuming a relatively fixed situation 
with regard to shop personnel and facilities ? 

General Van Waconer. It is a benefit to the Army, a benefit to the 
Army in this sense—that it allows the Army to a relatively small de- 
eree in late years, but, nevertheless, it does provide some funds for 
replacement ‘of equipment with later models of the same type of 
equipment. 

The capacity of our rebuild shop takes into consideration our re- 
quirement to rebuild and overhaul for others. 

Mr. Suepparp. Generally speaking what is your procedure for con- 
verting reimbursements from this source to procurement of new equip- 
ment? In general terms, how many pieces of new equipment can you 
buy for the price of overhauling a similar one? 

General Van Waconer. The percentage is being reduced practically 
to the vanishing point because, to an increasing degree, we are rebuild- 
ing equipment for which we receive no reimbursement other than the 
cost of rebuild. 

In other words, for the most part the items are rebuilt in our shops 
and transferred to MAP with no other charge against MAP than the 
cost of rebuild. 

There is still a rather sizable amount of equipment transferred to 
MAP where we do receive some reimbursement over and above the 
cost to rebuild. These funds go into the procurement account. It 
should be about 20 percent of the new procurement price. 


SHOP LEVEL OF EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. Have you been forced to defer Army overhaul in 
past vears due to MAP requirements, and has this resulted in a trans- 
fer of funds from this program 

General Van Waconer. No. Asa matter of fact, we have been able 
to maintain our rebuild shops at a proper level, because of the rebuild 

requirements for the MAP program. 

The capacity of our plants is being fully utilized, but the resources 
that we have available to rebuild Army equipment have not permitted 
a reduction in the unserviceable backlog. 

Mr. Suepparp. I assume in your own properties, where you are doing 
rebuilding, that you are using civilian personnel; is that correct ? 

General Van Waconer. Overhaul i is a civilian oper ration, 

Mr. Suepparp. What effect is this so-called diminution in civilian 

categories going to have and how much will it reflect on the shop per- 
sonnel? Under normal circumstances, as I have seen different loca- 
tions, the personnel you have are pretty stable people who are exper'i- 
enced, so if you have reductions will that make a big difference? 
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General Van Wagoner. We shall be subject to reduction in per- 
sonnel if the workload in the various rebuild shops were reduced. 

Mr. Suerparp. You say if the workload were reduced? I thought 
we had reductions where workload was not a considered factor. 

General Van Wagoner, We have attempted to maintain our re- 
build shops at a fairly level basis of operation. The level is some- 
what lower and the type of equipment you rebuild shifts from shop 
to shop, so there is an effect in a given location on the level of 
personnel, but to date there has not been a material change in the 
level of rebuild due to limitation on funds, and that is largely be- 
cause of the resources that have been made available by the military 
assistance program. 

Mr. Suepparp. If there is a priority, what priority is given in 
the overhaul and MAP equipment program? Is there any priority 
there at all? 

General Van Waconer. The military assistance program has a 
relative priority. We adjust the workload in the rebuild shops in 
the area of our Army equipment, but nevertheless we fully utilize 
the resources available to us, whether they are reimbursable funds 
or whether they are direct appropriation. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Generally speaking, you are satisfied with the situ- 
ation, are you, or do you have suggestions for improving it ? 

General Van Wagoner. Speaking strictly of overhaul of Army 
equipment, without considering other priorities, I personally am 
not satisfied with the amount of resources that are available for 
this purpose, but I am looking at this strictly as a single activity 
among many and not considering the relative priorities. 


REASONS FOR OVERHAUL DEFERRALS 


Mr. Forp. General Van Wagoner, would you prepare a statement 
for the record which will clarify the following points: 

How much has been transferred from “overhaul” under program 
2300 in 1957 and 19584 

To what activities and for what purposes was this money trans- 
ferred ? 

You have told us that overhaul cost is approximately 15 percent of 
acquisition cost. On that basis what would have been the addition to 
your backlog as a result of these deferrals? 

Explain fully why the Army felt that it could or should take this 
action. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Budget program 2300, “Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel,” came 
into being in fiscal year 195S when the Army converted to a completely new 
budget structure in the “Operation and maintenance, Army,” appropriation. Prior 
to fiscal year 1958, the functions now financed in budget program 2300 were 
included as parts of several projects and programs in the fiscal structure then 
in use. Therefore, a simple comparison of budgeted and actual direct obliga- 
tion figures for program 2300 for fiscal year 1957 is not available from existing 
records. 

Although! the Army budget for fiscal year 1958 was presented to the Congress 
in terms of the present appropriation structure, the distribution of direct obliga- 
tions were the result of a conversion made by the Army headquarters staff from 
financial records and budget estimates developed under the old Operation and 
maintenance, Army,” appropriation structure. Therefore, many of the changes 


in the program distribution of the “Operation and maintenance, Army,” appro- 








a 
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priation for fiscal year 1958 were a result of corrections in this conversion 
rather than reprograming of funds. 

Further complicating this comparison was a change in method for financing 
overhaul of secondary items, such as engines, transmissions, ete. After bulk 
inventories of these secondary items had been incorporated into the Army 
stock fund in both continental United States and overseas, the Army instituted 
procedures to require reimbursement to the “Operation and maintenance, Army,” 
appropriation from the Army stock fund for the rebuild cost of stock fund 
items overhauled and returned to inventory. This change was effected because 
stock fund pricing policy required reimbursement from all customers for the 
full standard price for stock fund sales, whether the specific items sold were 
new or were from unserviceable assets which had been repaired. The Army 
budget for “Operation and maintenance, Army,” in fiscal year 1957 did not include 
estimates of reimbursements from this source and the Army budget for fiscal 
year 1958 underestimated the financing from stock fund reimbursements. 

The Army budget for the depot maintenance (overhaul) activity, however, 
has been developed and justified on a cost-of-performance basis since before 
fiscal year 1957. Therefore, comparable dollar cost programs for rebuild of 
Army materiel are identifiable in budget justifications despite changes in budget 
structure and financing methods. The comparison of budgeted and actual pro 
grams for overhaul of equipment to meet Army materiel requirements is as 
follows: 

Dollar cost of Army rebuild program 


{In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1957 1958 
Program shown in budget justification ...............--.-.-.-.-.--...-------- $157.1 $184.8 
ee nS RUNNIN oS ic ec cwankeenanankaneh -shicnknanwceneves 163. 5 145.8 
SI lds cach atone criiched en oisdadpaseen vase ethnarasabenne mae +6. 4 —39.0 





Se 


The increase in program in fiscal year 1957 is a relatively small adjustment | 


(4 percent). Variations of this magnitude can be expected in the execution 
of the budget program for any fiscal year. The decrease in fiscal year 1958, 
however, represents a major programing change. 

The Army budget for fiscal year 1958 in the “Operation and maintenance, 
Army” appropriation as originally presented to Congress totaled $3,400 million. 
The amount appropriated was $3,215 million of which only $3,153 million was 


apportioned to the Army (exclusive of adjustments made to finance the retro- | 


active provisions of new legislation increasing classified civilian pay rates). 
This dollar availability, plus $41 million in deutschemarks, provided total direct 
obligations in “Operation and maintenance, Army” of $3,194 million, a reduction 
of $206 million from the original budget. These reductions in the ‘Operation 
and maintenance, Army” appropriation were made in conjunction with plans 
to reduce Army military end strength from 1 million to 900,000. 

The decision to apply $39 million of the total “Operation and maintenance, 
Army”, reduction to the area of major overhaul of equipment was also related 
to the changed troop program. With major reductions in troop strength in 
the Far East, continued large-scale operation of rebuild facilities in Japan 
was no longer economical. Further, the return of serviceable equipment from 
deactivated units provided a reservoir of material from which to meet the re 
duced issue demands in the Far East Command. Therefore, Army rebuild 
facilities in Japan were phased out as rapidly as possible, leaving only a limited 
capacity for peculiar commodity requirements, such as communications equip- 


I 


I 
| 


ment, aircraft, and water craft. (The Army did continue to operate rebuild | 
facilities in Japan to support military assistance programs, but these operations | 


were financed from other appropriations. ) 

In view of the reduced availability of total “Operation and maintenance, Army” 
appropriated dollars from the original budget plan, the reduction in the fiscal 
year 1958 overhaul program is not considered to have resulted in a transfer 
of funds to other activities. With regard to deferral of Army overhaul, neither 
the original budget nor the actual program financed and executed provided 
the full requirement for equipment overhaul. If an additional $39 million in 
appropriated funds had been available for financing rebuild activities in fiscal 
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year 1958, the backlog of unserviceable equipment awaiting overhaul could 
have been reduced by $260 million. 


Mr. Suepparp. We will recess until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Suerparp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 


COMPARISON OF MEDICARE AND VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION FEES 


I would like to address this question to the Army in its capacity 
as executive agency for the dependents’ medicare program. 

It has been brought to our attention that there is a substantial 
difference between the medical fees established for Veterans’ Admin- 
istration cases and those established for medicare. I will insert in 
the record at this point a tabulation showing the comparison of 
selected Veterans’ Administration and medicare fees. 

(The tabulation referred to follows :) 


Comparison of selected Veterans’ Administration and medicare fees 








| Medicare fees VA fees 
‘end. (appen- 
Description of service | dix A)! 
Washing- Maine Vermont | Michigan 
ton, D.C. 
Sreicsestabaeacenedevomra tos sous 5s eae | 
permeate SF. eee) alae | $150 $150. 00 $150 $150. 00 $100 
PORE GOMLFOCUOIN YT 3. oe vc ci cee cds cciesaic | 295 315. 00 300 300. 00 200 
PIOOIOEEY: i ccc cceennabnaniaanaamaened 295 315. 00 300 300. 00 200 
IOS soso extn eee cote a eee Maaneuae 250 270. 00 250 260. 00 150 
Colon, barium enema_.__..---.------------ 25 20. 00 20 25. 00 15 
DOPUANOR.. . ..\.napcacnvadveudwaesbessune= aa 20 15. 00 10 17. 50 Ss 
Gshs << cise deanebecicluabtnatnececewhoea 20 20. 00 25 20. 00 15 
Complete blood count.......-...--....---- 5 5. 00 5 5.00 5 
PRROROMIIAT QUEUING 2 2 oo bench eecke ck acceddcue 2 1. 50 2 2.00 2 
SNORE x. cca etek bse SC wabomhle kabel ednnen we | 5 3.00 4 4.00 3 
ier ele. SOEIE. . _. < Lossdndecedcctuascl 1 2. 00 2 2. 00 1 
ONG WME ioe hc atts Ce h ces | 5 5.00 5 5.00 3 











1VA Manual M-1, pt. 1, ‘““Medical Administration.” 


Mr. Suepparp. This tabulation indicates that for these procedures 
and locations, the medicare fees are substantially higher than the 
Veterans’ Administration fees. I wish you would expla iin the reason 
for the difference. 

General Traus. General Hays. 

General Hays. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Brigadier Gen- 
eral Wergeland, who is the Director of the Office for Dependents 
Medical Care, functioning in that capacity for the executive agent, 
answer this question. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. That is permissible, I am sure. 

General Werce.anp. Mr. Sheppard, I am Brig. Gen. Floyd L. 
Wergeland, Executive Director of the Office for Dependents Medical 
Care in the Office of the Surgeon General. 

We are aware of the differences in the maximum physician’s fee 
schedules between the medicare program of the uniformed services 
for families of active duty personnel and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hometown care program for veterans. The broad differences are 
largely in the surgical procedure field, which is a relatively small 
portion of the Veterans’ Administration program. 
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One of the prime reasons for the differen-e is that the programs are 
not of the same type. Basically, the Veterans’ Administration pro- 
gram is a mature, aged male supplementary y emergency program for 
outpatient service. The medicare program is an in-hospital program 
with 85 percent of the patients being female and 14 percent male of 
less than 14 years of age. 

To assure the successful establishment of an effective medicare pro- 
gram, the Department of Defense medicare task force in 1956 felt it 
was definitely essential to have the support of the 157,000 active prac- 
ticing physicians as well as their State societies. This task force, as 
a result of their evaluation of the medical and economic situation, 
recommended in the interest of good care and a high standard of 
medical attention for the families of the service personnel, that the 
Army pay reasonably going hospital rates and going indiv idual phy- 
sician’s rates for the ‘local areas where the care was received. 

Therefore, the Secretary of Defense, in compliance with title IT, sec- 
tion 201 (c), Public Law 569, directed that the Department of the Army 
as executive agent negotiate contracts with State medical societies, 
plans, or insurance companies. Hence, the lowest possible maximum 
schedule of allowances was arranged, negotiated, and consummated by 
contract with each State by the Office for Dependents Medical Care, 
with the exception of two States where other arrangements had to be 
made. These States desired to invoke an indemnity clause permit- 
ting the physicians to make additional charges to the patient beyond 
the Government’s maximum allowance. Finally, the Office of De- 
pendents Medical Care did not contract with these States, but con- 
tracted with an insurance company to handle the processing of claims 
ona full coverage service plan. 

The medicare committees of the respective State societies settle 
medical disputes relating to fees, and they make recommendations to 
the Office for Dependents Medical Care on special report cases. 

The ODMG, representing the Army, has secured the lowest possible 
maximum fee schedule through negotiation with representatives of 
each State except one, which refused to negotiate, arbitrating in each 
case every medical procedure, item by item, over 1,800 in each sched- 
ule of allowances, before each contract was completed and signed. 

These are the considered reasons for the different fee schedules at 
this time. 

Mr. Suepparp. It would be indicated by your response that the 
establishment of the fee schedules here obviously came from recom- 
mendations of the medical societies of the respective States and me 
American Medical Association. I think that is clearly indicated: 
it not ? 

General WERGELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. That presents a rather interesting problem, because 
I have always heretofore understood that members of the medical pro- 
fession, medical and surgery, of course, had members in the Veterans 
Administration as well as in other practices. So it would appear if 
they are taking care of one faction of their organization, they certainly 
are not taking too good care of the others, if these rates are based upon 
services rendered. Even though there is a slight difference in services, 
nevertheless, some parallel services are shown in this chart. 
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S are General WerGeLAND. The fee chart here shows parallel service, but 
pro- the utilization of them is rather rare in overlapping specific types of 
n for ases. 
xram Mr. Suerrarb. I do not suppose you have any personal contact with 
le of the Veterans’ Administration people, because they are not part of this 
structural procedure, are they ¢ 
pro- General WerGeLANpD. They are not part of our medicare program. 
elt it They are not a uniformed service. We have contact with them, never- 
prac- theless. 
"@, as Mr. Suerrarb. For the benefit of the record, I assume you could not 
ition, help but know Veterans’ Administration physicians are now exercising 
‘d of extreme pressure to have their fees brought up comparable to what 
t the the military is paid. 
phy- General WerceLANp. I would like to answer your next question and 
bring that out, sir. 
, Sec- Mr. Sueprarp. Go right ahead. 
Lrmy General WrrGeLAnp. You asked about cooperation with the Vet- 
eties, erans’ Administration. 
mum During the very first medicare negotiation on the maximum physi- 
ad by cian’s fee schedules in the respective States, there was secured from the a 
Care, Veterans’ Administration a sufficient number of their appendix J a 
to be | national guide schedules from which these figures come, and the Blue d 
rmit- | Shield schedules, so each could be considered in arriving at a maxi- 4 
yond mum physician’s fee schedule for the medicare program. It was the ¢ 
' De- general consensus, as I think you well expressed, of the negotiators * 
con- at that time that the maximum surgical fee schedules of the Veterans’ i 
laims | Administration were unrealistically low. 2 
Mr. Suerparp. It presents a very interesting situation, gentlemen, f 
settle and I would not be a bit surprised in a couple of years to see the Vet- é 
ns to erans’ Administration close several of its hospitals and the physicians " 
returning to private practice. The tent is now open and the camel * 
ssible has a major portion of its body inside the tent, as it were. I think : 
es of it rather obvious what is foreordained. At least that is my personal ‘ 
each opinion, for what it may be worth. 3 
ched- General WerceLANnp. May I add some more to this? : 
d. Mr. Suerparp. You may if you wish. 3 
les at General WerceLanp. Mr. Sheppard, we do feel that the VA maxi- 3 
mum fee schedules here are unrealistic for the medicare program in - 
t, the comparison with current medical economics. It is believed that the 
com- current rise in the cost of medical care is responsible for the pressure 
d the on the VA hometown care schedules, particularly surgical procedures, 
di: is rather than to credit it to the medicare program which was estab- 


lished some years later than the Veterans’ Administration program. 
Mr. Surrrarp. By the way, have you had an opportunity person- 


cause ally to scrutinize the confidential manual which goes out to pliysi- 
| pro- clans and surgeons which has to do with the Blue Cross and those 
rans’ organizations ? 

ar if General WerceLANp. Pretty well, sir. 

ainly Mr. Suepparp. It is rather interesting, is it not, on a comparable 
upon basis. s 

vices, General WercELAND. Yes, it is. 


The maximum schedule of allowances of the medicare program, 
with few exceptions, compares favorably and some commonly used 
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items are lower than the schedules of the Blue Shield plan. It should 
be noted that the medicare program has a maximum allowance sched- 
ule negotiated with the various States, not necessarily published by 
these States. In our office we recommend no publication of the maxi- 
mum fee schedule by any State medical society. The physicians’ 
actual charges are not up to the maximum fees, and their charges do 

vary from State to State and from area to area within the State. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think that is a very good assumption. 

I think you have answered the next question concerning the cost 
of medicare. 

(Off the record.) 


INCREASE IN STAFF OF ARMY HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Sueprarp. General Duff, Headquarters, Department of the 
Army, increases by $3.1 million in 1960. What added functions enter 
into the increase and, conversely, what functions, costs, and _per- 
sonnel have been or are to be transferred to the Joint Chiefs under 
the Reorganization Act? 

General Durr. Mr. Chairman, the first part of this question, that 
is, the added functions that enter into the increase, the general 
strength increase, and so forth, will be answered by General Stoughton 
of the Office of Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, who is here, and 
I will then supplement his statement with a discussion of the per- 
sonnel functions, and so forth, transferred, or to be transferred to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff under the Reorganization Act. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Very well. 

General Stoucuron. Mr. Chairman, I am General Stoughton. 

As to the added functions which have caused the increase in the 
Headquarters, Department of the Army, to the extent of $3.1 million, 
these are associated almost entirely with an expansion of the automatic 
data processing system throughout the Army. As the committee may 
be aware, this system was first started in the Department of the Army 
several years ago when the Adjutant General installed a large com- 
puter to handle personnel data in the Headquarters of the Depart- 
ment of the Army. In fiscal 1960 this function will be expanded to 
all six Continental Army Headquarters. Sir, the added functions to 
which your question referred are primarily found in the expansion of 
the system. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Am I to understand that your explanation is ad- 
dressed to the costs of the mechanical devices, or that plus additional 
manpower ? 

General Sroucuton. It is addressed to the mechanical part. This 
is a rental proposition, sir. The machines are actually rented. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is one of those IBM situations, is it not? 

General Sroucnuron. The computer in the Pentagon is IBM, sir, 
but one pilot model which has now been selected for one Army head- 
quarters is a Univac made by Sperry-Rand. The balance of the 
equi ment has not yet been obtained. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Once the equipment is in operational status, it is 
reasonable to assume that by the utilization of this equipment there 
will be reductions in the manpower required in the fields to which the 
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computers are being applied. Is that a reasonable or unreasonable 
conclusion ¢ 

General Sroucutron. The experience we have had to date with the 
one in the Pentagon, sir, indicates there have been some small man- 
power savings. However, we feel until the entire system is tested 
throughout the service, we could not make any definite conclusions in 
that area. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will this $3.1 million take care of the system when 
completed, or will you have to come back for additional money ? 

General Srovcuton. It will, sir. This will take care of the in- 
stallation in all six Army headquarters. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. 

General Durr. Sir, with regard to the transfer of functions to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, actually while the Reorganization Act strength- 
ened the direction, authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense, 
it did not transfer functions. No formal transfer of functions was 
required, even though the statutory requirement for the Army staff 
to prepare separate and joint plans for the national security was 
removed by the act. 


TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL AND FUNDS TO JCS 


However, the Army staff still continues to assist the Joint Staff in 
developing strategic plans, in advising the Chief of Staff of the Army 
with regard tp joint strategic plans, and in developing in greater de- 
tailthe Army portion of approved joint plans. 

The enlargement of the Joint Staff by the Reorganization Act did 
enable it to handle operational matters, and the Department of De- 
fense accordingly took action to place the unified and specified com- 
mands directly under the JCS acting for the Secretary of Defense 
rather than under one of the military departments, acting as execu- 
tive agent. While the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization now has the 
function of preparing for the JCS approved operational actions per- 
taining to the unified and specified commands, the Army staff must 
advise the Army Chief of Staff on Army aspects of these positions. 

As stated by General Taylor when he appeared before this commit- 
tee, experience under the changes effected by the Reorganization Act 
is still quite limited. However, it is expected that the removal of one 
layer in the command structure, that is, the executive agency layer, 
will result in faster action and reaction between the seat of govern- 
ment and the field. Also, the new system should definitely be more 
responsive in emergencies, as personnel and facilities exist within the 
Joint Staff to operate a command post without improvisation. 

The changes within the Joint Staff will permit more extensive plan- 
ning for the unified and specified commands and, finally, as the ex- 
panded Joint Staff becomes more experienced in its new duties, some 
reduction in Army Staff responsibilities and requirements should 
follow. 

A transfer of personnel and funds has actually been effected, sir, 
in that the Under Secretary of the Army received a memorandum or. 
January 7 from the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mr. Finucane, 
with regard to the transfer of personnel, which indicated that 142 
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spaces had been withheld for this purpose; of this number, 75 were 
civilian spaces and 67 were military spaces. 

Our “Operation and maintenance, Army,” reapportionment gsched- 
ule No. 3, dated December 8, reflected a transfer of $555,000 associated 
with this transfer of personnel for 1959; in the action taken by the 
Secretary of Defense’s Office in final action on the 1960 budget, this 
transfer of personnel was also taken into consideration. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In the transition, subtracting from the Army in this 
instance and adding to this level, how many bodies were lost, deducted, 
or misplaced ¢ 

General Durr. The actual number of bodies, sir, that has definitely 
been transferred was 142, of which 67 were military bodies and 75 
were civilian; this is not reflected, sir, in the overall strength of the 
Army as far as the military bodies are concerned. It just means 
a realinement within the total strength available to the Army. 

Mr. Suepparp. Did you have the same number of personnel in- 
volved in these specific duties that are now taken on by the transfer! 

General Travs. I believe, sir, the answer to that is as follows: The 
bulk of the Army personnel who went down to the Joint Staff came 
from the Army Staff in the Pentagon, and the Army Staff has not 
been increased by the numbers lost. 

Mr. SHeprarp. I do not think the Army has been increased. I was 
trying to find out if there had been any difference in the assignment 
to new duties versus duties of like character that had been performed 
previously. Perhaps I am improperly phrasing the question, but I 
am trying to find out just what we are doing in these transitions other 
than shifting authority from one level to another level. Then I want 
to know how many persons it takes to effectuate one versus the other. 
When these proposals come up here, we are told that they are going 
to save a lot of money. 

General Travs. I think the question is of such broad scope I would 
prefer to furnish the answer for the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would appreciate it if you would do so. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Insofar as the Army is concerned, the transfer of executive agency responsi- 
bility which followed the Reorganization Act of 1958 resulted in a reduction in 
the Army Staff of 67 officer and 75 supporting positions. The officer positions 
represent approximately one-third of the increase authorized the Joint Staff by 
the Reorganization Act. Since it is understood that the Office, Secretary of 
Defense has increased the Joint Staff by approximately the same number of 


positions, it appears there has been no net change in the overall manpower 
aspect of the transition. 





CONSTRUCTION FOR CLASSIFIED PROJECT NOT AUTHORIZED 





Mr. Suerrarp. For what reason has construction money been with- 
held from the classified project noted on page 7 of your statement, 
General Duff, and by what office or agency / 

General Durr. Sir, no construction money has actually been with- 
held for this classified project. In the discussion of this program in 
the 1960 budget, it was stated that construction funds had not cur- 
rently been made available, but this amount of money is for the pro- 
curement of long leadtime items, sir. This leadtime varies from 12 
months to 24 months. Therefore, it is possible that construction will 
not be necessary during fiscal year 1960 in any case; if, due to the 
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delivery of equipment procured in this — it should be necessary 
to provide construction, there is in the military construction ap- 
propriation request a sum of $17.5 million which is for unspecified 
classified projects; the $900,000 necessary for the construction of any 
one of the five stations would be made available from that sum, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is the construction you referred to authorized by 
law as of the present moment ? 

General Durr. No, sir. The construction authorization which is 
now under discussion I believe is beforé the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, sir. 

INTEGRATION OF DOD COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. Do you feel that we should proceed with the ex- 
pansion and modification of the Army command and administrative 
network in view of serious considerations being given to the inte- 
grated communications system previously referred to? 

General Durr. Colonel Sampson, of the Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer, is the most knowledgeable officer in this area. He is here and, 
if the chairman will permit, he will address himself to this question. 

Colonel Sampson. I am Colonel Sampson, Office of the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer, Department of the Army. 

On the question, the answer is “Yes, sir,” because the systems of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force are integrated today. In the re- 
organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, emphasis was placed upon 
insuring that they were integrated and reviewing the existing systems 
to further strengthen integration. 

To emphasize that we are integrated, in the Army communications 
system, ACAN, last year 21 percent of the traffic handled was Air 
Foree-originated, 24 percent for the sectrrity services, 5 percent for 
the Navy, 11 percent for other Government agencies, and only ap- 
proximately 39 percent was Army traffie, 

Furthermore, each item in the budget for the ACAN system is re- 
viewed by OSD with the thought in mind of insuring integration 
with the Navy and Air Force. There are many examples where in- 
tegration has taken place. The Arniy and Navy are collocated at 
Asmara in Eritrea. When the Air Force constructed the White Alice 
system in Alaska and Canada, the Army took down from the Alaska 
communications system that which would have been paralleling fa- 
cilities. The Army operates a circuit at Asmara. The other end, at 
Dhahran, is operated by the Air Force. The Army operates a cir- 
cuit in the Philippines. The other end is operated by the Navy at 
Guam. There are numerous examples. 

(Off the record.) 

Colonel Sampson. These things are closely integrated on a plan- 
ning, implementation, and operating basis. So the answer is, “Yes,” 
sir, and the ACAN will continue to be part of the military integrated 
system. 

Mr. Suepparp. Who is the final group or individual who scrutinizes 
an mtegrated program of this character and has the final word on it? 

Colonel Sampson. The final word, sir, is in the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics, Mr. McGuire. 
Before it goes to him, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Communications and 
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Electronics, J—6, will have reviewed the programs and planning to 
assure integration. 

Mr. Fioop. Do any NATO or other associated nations have access 
particularly to the E ritrea _ operation ? 

Colonel Sampson. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. To any other operation ¢ 

Colonel Sampson. No, sir. There is consideration now of a mutual 
exchange of information between the NATO countries over the fa- 
cilities of the various contributing countries. 

Mr. Froop. I meant with reference only to this hardware. 

Colonel Sampson. No, sir, with one exception, if I may, sir. The 
Standing Group in Washington has access to the communications be- 
tween Washington and SHAPE in Paris over these systems. 

Mr. Fioop. That isto the end result, but not the hardware? 

Colonel Sampson. No, sir, not the hardware. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fioop. I could spend the rest of the week with this part of the 
Army, but we have only 15 minutes under our table of organization, 
which is interesting and amazing in itself. 

Any operations you will have in logistics on the dependents school 
system in Europe, any physical problems, would come under military 
construction, if there are to be any, or will that be strictly under the 
jurisdiction of the area commander in Europe, especially in Europe? 
How do you tie into that? Will we leave that for military construction 
and the CO at Heidelberg and Karlsruhe? 

General Durr. The way it is being handled right now, Mr. Flood, 
is that the increased workload in Europe does create a problem as far 
as space available for the increased workload, and this is being handled 
through the rehabilitation of existing facilities and is being handled 
in the theater. From a longer range , standpoint, there is included in 
the MCA program for fiscal year 1960 some $7.5 million for dependent 
school construction in Europe. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you gone into the medical program ? 

Mr. Snepparp. At quite some length earlier this afternoon. 

Mr. Fioop. We went through all that VA business that we raised 
last year, did we ? 

Mr. Suerparn. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you bring up any exhibits this year on any of these 
new hardware developments that we were talking about last year! 
Other than the pictures, did you bring up any physical exhibits this 
year out in the hall or the other room ? 

General Traus. Yes, sir, we also have exhibits. 

Mr. Ftoop. I want to see some of that hardware. Did the Signal 
people bring up any of that long-haired stuff this year ? 

Colonel Sampson. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That would be in the procurement category, Mr. 
Flood. 

Mr. Frioop. We used to make quite a thing out of this. Of course, 
we have been on personnel up to this point, but later on we are going 
to see some of these things. When we sat in panels, and even last 
year, we had some idea from Quartermaster, and from Signal, other 
than charts and pictures, about what this stuff looked like. 

General Travs. We will arrange something during the procure- 
ment presentation. 
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DEUTSCHE MARK SUPPORT 


Mr. Fioop. The other day we touched on the problem of deutsche 
marks, which Mr. Ford usually goes into. Mr. Ford, have we run 
down the Army’s deutsche mark problem this year, or are you going 
to take care of that when you get a shot at them ? 

Mr. Forp. There is not any more, except a relatively small amount 
for Berlin. 

General Travs. I believe I covered that, sir, in my opening state- 
ment. 

Mr. Frioop. That has been one of our pigeons here for several years, 
and we finally have shot it down, have we ? 

General Traus. We have nothing more to expect, hopefully, from 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Mr. Fioop. Make no mistake about that, if you have any doubts, 
let me erase them. 

General Traus. We still expect $10 million from the Berlin 
magistrat. 

Mr. Fioop. You had a pigeon there for years, but the honeymoon 
isover. How isthat for mixing a metaphor ? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Flood, there is a question on that. I do not recall in 
which prepared statement the comment was made, perhaps in Gen- 
eral Traub’s, but it was indicated that something over $10 million was 
to be made available, you expected, from the Berlin Government. 

General Traus. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I noticed, however, that it was not included either as a 
receipt or an expenditure in your budget as presented. Why is that? 

General Traus. At the direction of the Office of the Secretary of 
cee, we did not carry it as we had heretofore done within the 
totals. 

Mr. Forp. Why not ? 

Colonel Ciapsappte. In the joint Department of Defense-Bureau 
of the Budget review of the operation and maintenance estimate for 
1960, the Bureau of the Budget proposed, and the Department of De- 
fense accepted the proposal, that the deutsche mark contribution from 
Berlin in fiscal year 1960 be excluded from the estimate as presented 
to Congress, in anticipation of continuing section 621 of the current 
appropriation act. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Clear that up for us, will you, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forno. As I recall, the budget used to be sent up every year 
with certain language in it emanating from the Bureau of the Budget 
which necessitated complete revision by this committee and final en- 
actment in revised form by the Congress. The Bureau of the Budget 
was persistent, we were persistent, and we prevailed. Is this effort 
comparable to the one which the Bureau of the Budget used to try 
todo? I do not understand this one way or another. I would like 
clarification of it. 

Colonel Criapsappie. Sir, section 621 of the current appropriation 
act authorizes the acceptance of such property and services in fiscal 
1959 without specific appropriation therefor, and the Bureau of the 
Budget proposed that the $10 million we anticipate receiving in fiscal 
1960 would be subject to continuation of this section of the appropria- 
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tion act. In other words, this is in effect an action based on legisla- 
tion yet to come; namely, repetition of section 621. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the Bureau of the Budget has finally 
agreed with our language. 

Colonel Crapsappie. This is in effect the substance of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. They are not proposing different language, but are will- 
ing to accept a continuation of the existing language in the fiscal 
1959 appropriation act. 

Colonel Crapsappie. It would be a continuation of the fiscal 1959 
appropriation language; yes, sir. 


FUNDS FOR INCREASED STRENGTH 


Mr. Fioop. I am interested in this whole problem of what these 
documents are going to indicate and what they should indicate with 
this pattyeake game we are playing with the executive branch of the 
Government on how big the Army is going to be. The President is 
Jaboring under the delusion that he has the last word, and he is right 
so far because so far he is ahead. However, the Congress does not 
agree with him. If by some miracle, other than the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, it would occur to somebody that this Army cut should be re- 
stored, as I think it should be and as I think the ‘Congress thinks it 
should be, and as I hope it will be, we are, of course, back in that 
ridiculous position of the Executive refusing to allocate the money. 

With all of these documents and with all of this fantastie budget 
review which you must go through, suppose the miracle should hap- 
pen and we wound up with a restoration of the cut, suppose we could 
do what I would want to do tomorrow if I could, if I had five additional 
Army divisions for continental United States so I could fly these three 
STRAC division to Germany tomorrow if the Air Force had aircraft 
to fly them, which they do not have—if all those things happened or 
any one of them or a combination of them, are you handcuffed by these 
firures? Are you handcuffed by this table of organization? Can you 
move beyond all of this format at once to do that? How elastic are 
you? 

General Travn. Sir, if Congress decided in its wisdom to appropti- 
ate the money for an inc reased strength, whether or not we would ever 
get: the money would depend. entirely upon the figures that were settled 
in Secretary McNeil’s financial plan, because in general 

Mr. Froop. You mean you are keeping another set of books on me, 
I hope. 

General Traus. Secretary McNeil presented you with his financial 
plan which is the guide 

Mr. Froop. Even you could not have done better, and that is going 
pretty far. 

General Traus. No comment, sir 

Mr. Frioop. All right. 

General Traus. That document is, of course, the guide, as it should 
be, to the Bureau of the Budget in its apportioning action. 

Mr. Froop. Don’t mention the Bureau of the Budget to me. No- 
body could have less interest or respect for any Government agency 
than I have for that one That does not impress me at all. You tal 
to me. 
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General Traus. I say, then, that the governing document is the 
financial plan as it will be issued by Secretary McNeil. That deter- 
mines in the first instance whether or not we will get the money. 

Mr. Froop. I didn’t get much from you, did If That is the way 


they run this railroad, I guess. 
ARMY ADVANCE BASES 


Now let us talk about these advance operational bases. You have 
pulled out of Japan, is that right, to all intents and purposes? 

General Traus. We are rolling up Japan; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do I understand from the general statement which was 
made here that it has just suddenly occurred to the Army that it is a 
good idea to have an advance operational base in the Mediterranean 
area and in Japan? After 150 years have you just figured that out? 
What is so wonderful about that ? 

General Traus. General Yan Wagoner will undertake to answer 
that. 

Mr. Fioop. Why is it such a brilliant stroke of logistics in 1959 to 
put an advance hardware base in the Middle East and one in Taiwan, 
inthe Far East? Boy Scouts do that, don’t they? What is so great 
about that this year ? 

General Van Wagoner. I think, Mr. Flood, the point was empha- 
sized in the recent action in the Lebanon area and the recent action 
in Taiwan. The problem of supply which was raised as a result of 
those actions 

Mr. Fioop. General, I know that. That is ex post facto. I read 
that in a book once, and I use it any chance I get. 

Didn’t it ever occur to you? When I say to “you,” it is rhetorical. 
I refer to the Army logistics people. I have been sitting around here 
for a number of years waiting for Lebanon or something similar to it 
by another name to happen in the Mediterranean. I have been sit- 
ting around waiting for the Taiwan show or something with another 
funny name like that to happen in the Far East. Do I understand, 
now that it has happened, the Army decided, “Well, maybe there will 
be another one, so we will do the following things.” Is that the 
reasoning ? 

General Van Waconer. No. I think the Army arrived at the con- 
clusion in the same way you have, that the need has been demonstrated 
over the past several years, but it just came to the point that the actual 
action and attempting to supply that operation made it clear to the 
people who must be convinced, that it was necessary to have at least 
small reserves of supplies in those particular areas. 

_Mr. Fioop. You used the one word which brings on my next ques- 
tion in connection with this. You know, the Air Force have had 
these hardware installations all over north Africa and other places, 
but with particular reference to north Africa, ever since we set up 
those bases in north Africa. A couple of years ago when we started 
getting into the IRBM operations and with the Russians operational 
up to 1,200 miles, although everybody denies that in the United 
States—nobody knows about it except the Italians, the French, the 
Germans, and the Russians, but the Americans don’t know about 
that—the flyboys started pulling all these depots out of there. The 
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Arabs are not stealing that much. They have been stealing a lot, but 
pilferage is not responsible for all of that. They are pulling out of 
north Africa with their supply bases, not because the Moroccans are 
going to throw us out anyhow back into Spain, but because they have 
been afraid of enemy action. Is the Army going to start doing in 
1960 what the Air Force already has abandoned in view of the situa- 
tion there? 

General Van Waconer. I am not acquainted in detail with the Air 
Force operation. Our location of supplies in the two areas to which 
you have referred is on a selective basis. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me add this. You know about the setup that we 
have for the Air Force in Spain. You know the original program, 
You know why we set the bases up in Spain in the first place, in case 
we would have trouble in north Africa, in case our supply bases 
should be destroyed or if, because of sovereignty reasons, we should 
lose them. We set up bases in Spain under a master program, and 
the San Pablo operation was to be a tremendous logistics head- 
quarters for the entire command. It is not finished yet, and before 
it was built we have abandoned that concept. Do you know why! 
An IRBM thermonuclear at 1,100 miles will knock that one out to- 
morrow. If everybody else is pulling back to the continental United 
States with hardware bases, what is the size of the supplies that you 
intend to put in these places, where are they to be located and how 
many, and are you ready to write them off at no great loss, or what! 

General Van Waconer. I would take from the nature of your ques: | 
tion, Mr. Flood, that we are dealing here in two different concepts. 
One concept to which you just referred is an all out conflict using 
nuclear weapons. The bases we are talking about in these two indi- 
vidual cases are being strategically located for support of limited 
operations. 

Mr. Froop. How limited is “limited”? Tactical thermonuclear 
weapons can mess up a lot of hardware at an Army logistics point. 
We have every reason to believe that in certain types of limited war, 
short of the Korean show, and above the Lebanese situation, there 
will be tactical A-heads and weapons up to certain yields, fractional 
yields. You are the people who are going to use them. The other 
fellows have them, too. 

You know what certain kiloton yields on tactical weapons will do. 
You know the potential and the yield. One of them will mess up 4 
lot of your real estate, especially logistics. 

Is that in this concept ? ? That is limited warfare. 

General Van Waconer. It is 

Mr. Fioop. It isnot. Why is it not? 

General Van Waconer. I would answer it this way: Certainly in 
a limited operation using nuclear tactical weapons these bases could 
be destroyed. 

Mr. Froop. No doubt about it. But how big will they be? What is 
the dollar value of what you will put in there? How will you take 
care of it? Who will do the security on it? Will it be indigenous 
personnel, Army troops, or what ? 

General Van Waconrr. It isa relatively small operation. 

Mr. FLoop. What does that mean ? 

General Van Waconer. In each particular case the tonnage 18 
limited to approximately 17,000 tons. This may be classified. 
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Mr. Foon. If it is leave it all out and take it out of the public record 
when you sanitize it. 

General Van Waconrr. Each depot will contain some 17,000 tons. 

Mr. Fxioop. Tell me what 17,000 tons looks like out here in the middle 
of the park. 

General Travus. Two or three shiploads. 

Mr. Fioop. It is a pretty limited thing. 

General Van Wagoner. The basic heavyweight equipment required 
for one infantry division or one airborne or £9 

Mr. Fioop. This will not be a dollar logistical debacle. 

General Van Waconer. It is a relatively minor base to support 
limited operations. 

Mr. Fioop. On this committee we have seen logistics centers, big and 
little. Your idea of a big one and ours is the difference between night 
and day. 

I have seen logistics dumped in the ocean in the Far Pacific, in north 
Africa, and all around the world. 

General Van Wagoner. I think two things will allow you to 
visualize it—the 17,000 tons, and the fact it is the basic equipment for 
one infantry division or one airborne division. 

Mr. Frioop. You will not change your mind on Sunday after church 
and make it the whole NATO support, will you? Is that in your 
thinking, or is it just the tactical show you are talking about? 

General Van Waconer. It is on the basis we have discussed. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that true at Taiwan, also? 

General Van Waconer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. No bigger and no better? 

General Van Waconer. Thatisright. It is not necessarily Taiwan. 
It isthe Far East area. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to assure you that I still love you and the 15 
minutes is not my idea on logistics. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Ford? 





CLOSING OF ARMY-NAVY HOSPITAL, HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Mr. Forp. In looking through the justification books, General Traub 
and others, there are some questions I would like to ask. I notice in 
reference to the medical program that you are anticipating the closing 
of two station hospitals in the continental United States, General 
Hays. 

General Hays. Those are the ones mentioned this morning, Mr. 
Ford, Polk and Chaffee. 

Mr. Forp. In addition are you anticipating the closing of the Army- 
Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. ? 

General Hays. We are continuing to advocate the closure of the 
Army and Navy Hospital there. We have not anticipated it in this 
budget preparation. 

Mr. Forp. That was the next question I was going to ask. You 
have not reflected the closing dollarwise in the budget as submitted 
of that hospital ? 

General Hays. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Would you insert in the record the reduction in dollars 
that could be made in this budget if Congress does revise the language 
which has been carried in the bill in the past few years ? 
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General Hays. $350,000 in the first fiscal year, and in subsequent 
fiscal years $550,000. 

Mr. Forp. Would you indicate in what accounts those reductions 
should be taken ¢ 

General Hays. 2400. 

Mr. Forp. Would you prepare for the record a statement as to the 
views of the Army Surgeon General in reference to this issue? 

General Hays. I would be very glad to. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Prior to 1951 Army and Navy Hospital was authorized (Executive Order 
6885, dated October 23, 1984) to admit many categories of personnel, inchading a 
wide range of nonmilitary personnel. Executive Order 10272, dated July 10, 
1951, restricted admissions to those eligible at other Army hospitals. By this 
action a substantial segment of the potential patient load at Army and Navy 
Hospital was eliminated. Other Executive Orders (10122, dated April 14, 1950, 
and 10400, dated September 27, 1952) directed the early transfer of disabled 
military personnel to Veterans’ Administration hospitals and assigned responsi- 
bility to the Veterans’ Administration for hospitalization of most personnel 
retired for chronic conditions. 

Since World War II the Veterans’ Administration has constructed or expanded 
the following hospitals : 


Location : Type 
I a ac a ag ee General medical and surgical. 
ei tn UR i OC A i Neuropsychiatric. 
UR Uc a General medical and surgical. 
NR IN INO as Do. 


The opening and expansion of the foregoing veterans hospitals by the Veterans’ 
Administration has further reduced the potential number of patients that might 
be treated at Army and Navy Hospital. 

Army and Navy Hospital has a normal bed capacity of 405 and is situated 
in a city that is 60 miles from Little Rock, 75 miles from the nearest Army 
installation, Pine Bluff Arsenal, and 90 miles from the nearest major Army 
troop concentration, Fort Chaffee, Ark. Active duty Army troop strength pro- 
vided hospital care by Army and Navy Hospital as of December 31, 1958, is as 
follows: 


rr ON tn is eS. bee eine oben 200 
rns Tr me ORIN OURO CRORE Ok ci eats cna ences 159 
By SER ns in ig ikem weploniineaawen 21 


US. Naval AmmuniGon Depot, Snumaker, Ark..—.............~......... 14 


Not included in the above figures are the Army personnel on active duty at the 
Army-Navy Hospital itself. 

As of January 31, 1959, this hospital had assigned the following duty per- 
sonnel : 
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There are sufficient military medical treatment facilities in the vicinity to pro- 
vide medical care for active duty Army personnel. ‘The following facilities are 
available : 





Approximate 
air-mile dis- 
Facility Location tance from 
| Hot Springs 


U.8. Air Force Dispensary - - ----- -Suansoniad Little Rock, Ark...-...--- Neate cleat 60 
Te. | eee ee! ee ee ee 75 
U.8, Army Hospital.............-.-.-.-.....| Fort Chaffee, Ark... 5 ee ae 90 
U.8. Air Force Hospital._.............-.....| Greenville, Miss_ - 140 

Ns a al ae as ba eatin Barksdale Air Force Base, Shre veport, La... 15 
US. Naval Hospital Rae cicuwtvctonusnessul Se: Tecoss 190 
U.S. aay TING fac iineaswiaus diene Fort Leonard Wood, Mo.- cicnime wietaaielmane 230 

Pe | cbc hendtinnswanenopaGacaaeeehs Fort Polk, La.._--.-- a A aout coca AS 245 

Do-- Sin asi wien asel Okla_- CR Rio ah eon eee, 300 
Brooke Army Hospital _- Seamer SSS in I ee 475 


The average number of beds occupied at Army and Navy hospitals by month, 
catenear year 1958, was as follows: 


| Active duty Dependents of— 























Grand A < peace a het 
total | ! others 
Army | Navy Air Re- | Active} Re- |VAben- 
Force | tired duty tired efits pa 
January - - --  aeaee 7 22 2 7 17 10 7 5 
PONIE Fo ininn det pucectnnsd | 64 20 1 ll 14 6 7} } 5 
ER SIPs anaslnnn 55 14 2 6 | 10 12 4 | 0 7 
Te eet Seas 53 9 ; 9 | 13 il 7 | 0 4 
Se innanthrnbeneddapeiennes 52 9 1 12 11 7 9 | 0 3 
WE noon nade cs et 43 8 1 9 | 4 | 11 8 1 | 1 
July. doivéecubsh den | 42 4 1 6 | 9 | il 10 | l 
Rn ccos! Shiba 36 4 1 3 | yg 9 9 | 0 1 
ee st 37 a 1 6 | 7 8 7 0 l 
EE cer radhen kgeipiredenere |} 45] 10 2 6 ll 4 6 Dean 
IE ee enue e en 45 | ll | 2 3 13 10 5 0 1 
December......------------| 39 | 8 2 | 4 12 | 8 “ 0 | 0 
Average... .....-.----- 8} | 1 | wart ‘as 9 7 | 0 | 2 
| | } 








Retired military personnel and dependents of active duty and retired person- 
nel are free agents in seeking medical care and cannot be. directed into any 
Government hospital. They may go to any doctor or hospital they wish. In 
the case of dependents of active-duty military personnel the benefits of the 
“medicare” law are available. This act provides hospitalization and associated 
medical care in civilian facilities largely at Government expense. Many re- 
tired personnel are eligible for care by the Veterans’ Administration. 

It is the policy of the Army to hospitalize its active-duty personnel at the 
hospital closest to their home station where proper treatment for the individual’s 
case is available. Usually this is at the home station itself. If the case is 
beyond the capabilities of the local hospital, or if it is probable that the patient 
will be separated from the service following hospitalization, he is transferred 
to the hospital nearest his home which is staffed and equipped to render the 
specialized care required. Patients who are returned from overseas are usually 
long-term or complex cases and are often separated from the service following 
hospitalization. They are routinely transferred to the hospital nearest their 
home which can render the type of specialized care required; 45 patients in the 
above categories were transferred into Army and Navy Hospital during cal- 
endar year 1958. 

Army and Navy Hospital, situated as it is away from any large troop popu- 
lation, and being the size it is, is not suitable for use as a large specialized 
hospital. Such hospitals require extensive specialized equipment and staffs. 

Like other Army hospitals in the United States, Army and Navy Hospital is 
operating to care for the local load generated by active-duty personnel of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, retired military personnel and eligible dependents, 
and also for the care of active duty military personnel transferred into the hos- 
pital from other places. The policy of transferring Army active duty patients 
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, 


has been outlined above. The “manufacture” of more patients for Army and 
Navy Hospital by transferring more active-duty Army patients there would not 
be in the interest of economy nor would it be in the best interest of the patients, 

The Department of the Army has no control over the transfer of Navy and Air 
Force patients. 

Almost all persons residing in the vicinity of Hot Springs, Ark., who are 
eligible for care in Army and Navy Hospital are also eligible for medical care 
at Government expense in either civilian or other Government medical treat- 
ment facilities. This care can be provided at a lower cost than that required for 
the operation of Army and Navy Hospital. 

In view of the facts and considerations enumerated, the Department of the 
Army has no requirement for the Army and Navy Hospital as a medical fa- 
cility and believes that it should be closed. 


UTILIZATION OF ARMY HOSPITALS 


Mr. Forp. In looking through the justifications, for example, on 
page 410, and on one or two of the other pages, it indicates you 
are not anticipating any substantial reduction in the average number 
of occupied beds in Army hospitals. 

General Hays. We are anticipating some reduction in military 
which we feel to be offset by increased utilization by dependents. 

As you will recall, certain restrictions were placed on the civilian 
medicare program effective October 1 last year. These will not reach 
full effect until after April 1 of this year. That is primarily because 
of the large volume of obstetrical and maternity work that is con- 
cerned. 

When the restrictions were put on in October, any woman who was 
over 5} months pregnant at that time and had already arranged witha 
civilian doctor to care for her during her pregnancy was allowed to 
continue there, so it will not be until April that those will be out of 
the way. 

Mr. Forp. So although you will have a reduction in military per- 
sonnel utilizing Army hospitals, that reduction will be compensated 
for by greater utilization of those hospital beds by dependents ? 

General Hays. That is correct. 


MAINTENANCE COSTS OF CAPEHART ILOUSING 


Mr. Forp. I do not understand this statement on page 411 of your 
justification: 

Under “increases for operation of hospitals, dispensaries, and dental 
service units, No. 3, operation and maintenance of facilities, cost to 
support Capehart housing programs,” what do you mean? 

General Hays. In this 2400 program, Mr. Ford, a certain portion 
of this, something around $40 million or more, is involved in our share 
of operation and maintenance of facilities at posts where our hospitals 
are Seba. 

A certain amount of the electricity, maintenance of buildings, 
maintenance of roads, and maintenance of quarters comes out of this 
appropriation. I believe at 10 posts there is a large increase in Cape- 
hart housing which we will have to help support out of this program, 
as we do with any other post activity under the present budget 
structure. 

Mr. Forp. Will your medical and hospital people actually occupy 
a portion of these Capehart facilities ? 
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General Hays. They may or may not. That has nothing to do 
with it. } 

Mr. Forp. You simply pay out of your accounts a proportionate 
share 

General Hays. That is right of the overall maintenance and opera- 
tion of the post. It is the so-called operation and maintenance of 
facilities. 

General Traus. You may remember in my opening statement yes- 
terday I cited the illustration of the commissary at Fort Benning, 
at which in our endeavor to achieve cost-of-performance figures, we 
had split the cost of the commissary among various programs there, 
the Infantry School, the 2d Infantry Division, and the hospital. 
Therefore it is an arbitrary splitting of the cost of overhead among 
the costs of the programs in order to determine the cost of each 
program. 

Mr. Forp. Somewhere in the justification I recall reading that you 
were estimating $600 per unit for the support of Capehart housing. 
How many times will you pay for the maintenance of these Cape- 
hart units 

General Traus. This is an annual proposition, sir. The costs 
spoken of here are the costs of utilities primarily, costs of maintaining 
the structures. 

Mr. Forp. That is what I recall having read in one of the justifica- 
tion sheets. As I recall it, you have around 5,000-plus ta to 
units for which you had allocated $600 per unit for this purpose— 
utilities, and so forth. 

How does that $600 tie in with such levies as the one mentioned 
here with General Hays? 

General Traus. The $600 would include whatever portion of the 
costs of the Capehart he has assessed in his figure. 

Mr. Forp. So it isa prorata share. It is the Medical Department’s 
pro rata share of the $600 you are talking about ? 

General Travus. That is right, against program 2400. 


FIELD EXERCISE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Turning to field exercise portion of the justifications, 
you have a long list of field exercises. How firm are you in the 
statement that you can initiate and carry these on during the fiscal 
year? 

General Bogart. At this time, Mr. Ford, we believe we can con- 
duct all of the exercises included in the 1960 program. 

As recently as within the past 2 weeks we made a check with the 
Continental Army Command and we have confirmed this. 

I might — out, as you may be aware, that the exercise pro- 
gram initially is drawn up some 18 months to 2 years before the 


exercises are all to be conducted, but this list is refined as we go 
along based upon information or things that happen which would 
affect the program, and it is a continuous proposition. Sometimes 
it is modified after the budget goes through DOD and BOB de- 
pending on their action, and then it is frozen when it comes into 
the budget for consideration by this committee, and depending upon 
your action it is further modified thereafter if necessary. 
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Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1959 the justification shows that you were al- 
located $5,242,000. What is your obligation in that account as of 
now? Irefer tothe last reporting date. 

General Bogart. I do not have the obligation. I could say this 
about the program, sir, and it may respond to your question: Out 
of the 10 exercises that we have in the program, 4 have been con- 
ducted to date. Two have been canceled through no action the De- 
partment of the Army had control over, and it is proposed to con- 
duct the other four before the end of the year. 

The two which were canceled for the following reasons—Oone Was 
canceled because of congressional action that resulted in_ placing 
a trainee load into one of the divisions which we had contemplated 
would conduct the exercise; the second exercise which was canceled 
was Desert Rock IX, the atomic exercise, canceled because of the 
Presidential ban on atomic testing. 

Mr. Forp. Will you fully obligate all of the money which was made 
available in this program ? 

General Bogart. It iscontemplated we will at this moment, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Despite the fact two of the exercises have been postponed 
or canceled ? 

General Bocart. I would like to correct that statement, sir. We 
will obligate all that is included in the remaining eight. The other 
will be used in other areas. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how much that would amount to? 

General Bocarr. I would like to furnish it for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Approximately $1,200,000 will nct be obligated in this account because of the 
cancellation of Desert Rock IX and Big Rain. 

Mr. Forp. The only point I am trying to make is that you havea 
very substantial increase, over 100 percent, comparing 1960 with 19959. 

Secondly, historically we have always found that in the execution 
of this account there have been many revisions from the actual pres- 
entation at the time the budget was submitted. 

I therefore question how firm your 1960 program is in this area 
based on experiences in the past. 

General Bogart. What you say is true, Mr. Ford. We have not 
been able to conduct our proposed exercises completely in the past, but 
when the program for exercises is determined the exercises are con- 
sidered necessary, to culminate the earlier phases of training; to 
test operational readiness, and, quite important now more than in 
previous years, acquaint all of the troops and the various organiza- 
tions with the new doctrines, new concepts and new equipment. 
In connection with readiness of the STRAC units for limited war, 


[ think it is obvious that we have to have these units ready to move | 


as a fire brigade when a fire occurs. Testing their readiness is 
important. 

Mr. Suerparp. [ would like to have you place in the record the fol- 
lowing : You referred to a total of 10 exercises. 

General Bocarr. For 1959, sir; yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How many ‘did you propose last year ? 

General Bocarr. In 1959 or 1958, sir? 

Mr. Sueprarp. In 1958. 

General Bogart. Nine in 1958, sir. 
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@ al- Mr. Suepparp. I would like to have you supply for the record the 
is of | estimated cost of the exercises proposed for 1958 and those proposed 
for 1959. At the same time indicate the exercises which were dropped 


this from the program to which you referred. 
Out Mr. Forp. And the estimated dollar reduction as a result thereof. 
con- (‘The information requested follows :) 
 De- The proposed fiseal year 1958 field exercises program submitted to the Congress 
con- listed the following nine exercises: 
Name of exercise Estimated cost 
ae a aa i $750,000 
Mn) a a ee SO BT Skis ae 980, 000 
LCIng aaa in a aie blasted oes hevsslch nid Asics ahanaas cal 980, 000 
lated Biron WT i i ie 6k eens nae Shed ontnoninl apa uagabapd +. 200, 000 
-eled BS OR Miiiaien adnan dnbniwmcemmbabiqnisddn nce penidgehnntyememapichiela 4, 320, 000 
the en le aa 275, 000 
| RTE ECON BE. wna osx cision a oncenacen cos eres ginregbaeeaeaaboma aie coecireema eee anen 1, 000, 000 
DO6T SOOY acerca ncicnmannneerdedcaceewenbaecdebabouweainaebuiebend 1, 500, 000 
nade ic i i la erie 345, 000 
SOA: SEE ER SO ae COE WO aise cssteccanatins ener iv atbemenneeemecieniaete 94, 000 
ofied 11, 444, 000 
Gulf Stream and Kit Carson were canceled with a dollar reduction in this 4 
. program of $4,595,000. Although two additional exercises not listed above were 
We conducted in fiscal year 1958 to meet new requirements, by reduction of par- 
ther ticipants and changing the scope of programed exercises an additional reduction 


of $1,711,792 was achieved. Total cost of conducting the fiscal year 1958 program, 
0? including the additional Cumberland Hills and the STRAC Ex mobility exercise, 
was $5,137,208. ‘ 
The proposed fiscal year 1959 field exercise program submitted to the Congress 
is as follows: 


f the Name of exercise Eatimated cost 
ON a saat sis nce cscs in ananassae piaalpiatatae $700, 000 
TU NII ins tk Sila acca slap aa cencgalea ane aaaoneg an innit eeacnabanipaaacbiel 200, 000 
ive a CE ee een kaa gh estan eos eae can elena ouicbaca oneness 200, 000 
1959, I CIAO. ic cds shakin biaelipapagnihaipineanieaaa pcitaghinian nai 200, 000 > 
ition Desert Bock [5 inci epsebolaneenince epoca iesbncmetepiesewssitncln 1, 000, 000 
res: eee RENOUNCE ain sc hs Sas Has laps os pls i dc Ure canine 1, 882, 000 
ie TI I Ei acini asite caine pacied sis baptacensc ech chapeau alg diacetate aaa tl 65, 000 
ON SEG SOA is ea eraartvaasecaaagrahson cd smooinbe onsarcaren as eb ass enscpeotcaoeans ate obec ao eneaieied ahaa 300, 000 
area Ta cat ia iat a a atpeegneccieneaer ab aehaknimeciambai eis qipgietedndl 300, 000 
meme  Mnen en ee Uh dal 2, 000, 000 
- not DA: and: DECONARC observers i564 lec dice newaianensndooneiocsene 95, 000 
, but 6, 942, 000 
o- The 1 percent reduction in estimated “Operation and maintenance, Army,” 
ys costs made by the Congress was applied to the field exercise program, reducing 
n Mm the total to $6,872,000. 
11Za- ; Two of the exercises have been canceled, Desert Rock IX and Big Rain, at a 
at. = reduction of $1,200,000, or a net $1,198,000 in consideration of the 1 percent 
: reduction, 
wal, Additional cost reductions of $512,000 from the $6,942,000 total submitted to 
nove the Congress is estimated, primarily because air transportation for which funds 
3S 18 were requested is being provided by the U.S. Air Force. 
Mr. Forp. I bring this up only because this is always an area where 
fol- there is a great deal of firm resolution, but the execution just does 


not carry out what you propose. When you go up to a 100 percent 
increase I am naturally a little leery about the firmness on which you 
can predicate your justification. 

General Bogart. I would like to mention one thing I think you will 
appreciate, which I believe is different from other times: If we had 
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funding for these exercises in the regular training money 2010.3, I 
would be very apprehensive there would be as many exercises con- 
ducted because of the many places that they would require this money, 

However, by having these exercises in a special subproject, and by 
having the money provided there, we feel reasonably sure that if they 
can be conducted they will be conducted. We feel it is very essential 
that they be conducted because of the importance of culminating the 
training phases and testing to insure that the units are combat ready. 

Mr. FiLoop. Whose statement mentioned that ? 

General Bogart. I said something about exercises; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you recall whether this $5,242,000 was the amount 
requested last year at the time the 1959 budget was submitted ? 

femal Bogart. No, sir. I will furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Forp. If it was not, what was the amount that was requested! 

(The information requested follows :) 

As indicated in the previous insert, the proposed field exercise program for 
fiscal year 1959 submitted to the Congress in the fiscal year 1959 budget estimates 
was $6,942,000. 

Mr. Forp. I think we should list for the record these which you are 
proposing for fiscal 1960 so that we will have a chance to look at it 
next year when you tell us how many you have canceled or revised. 

General Bogart. I would like to mention again that those two exer- 
cises that are apparently going to be canceled were through no fault 
of the Army. ‘These were matters over which we had no control. 

Mr. Forp. Which ones? 

General Bocarr. One exercise for Big Rain, scheduled for one of 
the divisions which had to take a load of trainees. The other was due 
to the ban on atomic testing. 

Mr. Forp. Did you add any others that you had not forecast? 

General Bogart. No, sir. 

Westill have four to conduct before the end of the year. 


TRAINING LOAD IN ARMY LANGUAGE SCHOOL 


Mr. Forp. Turning to page 110 of the justifications in volume 2 of 
the presentation, I notice on the bottom line the trend in language 
schools. We have been reading a lot about the ugly American, and 
all the dire things that are happening to our people who are sent 
overseas. 


Here I note you have 100-plus reduction in the number going to | 


language schools. What causes that? 

General Bogart. Based primarily on requirements, but I have 
Dr. Allen here who is intimately acquainted with the language school 
and who is in charge of actions concerning it. 

Dr. ALLEN. Language training by the Army at its principal fa- 
cility, the U.S. Army Language School, Presidio of Monterey, Calif, 
will go down in fiscal 1960. This reflects two factors—first, phase- 
out by the Department of the Air Force of language training, sec- 
ondly, a reduction in the Army requirements for language training. 

Mr. Forp. Doesn’t the Air Force need language training? 

Dr. Auten. The Air Force is conducting a large volume of Jan- 
guage training but it is conducting it all by contract with civilian insti- 
tutions and other facilities. The so-called fair exchange agreement 
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among the three services by which language training is made available 
on a cost-fee basis will continue, so there will be some language 
training at the Army Language School. 

However, the supported language training of Air Force personnel 
at the Army Language School will not be continued in fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Forp. How many have been withdrawn ? 

Dr. ALLEN. Between 335 and 370. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have adequate facilities to handle all of them? 

Dr. AtLEN. We have physical facilities to handle a larger number 
than that, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. Didn’t they think your program was adequate, too expen- 
sive, or what ? 

Dr. Aten. To the best of my knowlege, and I speak here of the 
information made available to me by the Air Force, there was no 
criticism of the quality or adequacy of the training. The length of 
the courses, glossaries, and training programs were closely coordi- 
nated and worked out between the two services over a period of years. 

My understanding is that the Air Force believes that the training 
can be accomplished more economically by contract with civilian insti- 
tutions, and at a reduced burden in civilian personnel costs and 
military costs for the administration of the Air Force at the language 
school. 

Mr. Forp. Do you agree with their assumptions, Dr. Allen ? 

Dr. Auten. This would have to be a personal statement, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is what I want. 


TRAINING COSTS AT ARMY SCHOOL 


Dr. ALLEN. It is our belief that across the board we can train as 
economically, or more economically, than any civilian school. 

It is possible that in any given language or any given contract a 
civilian school may be able to go under our costs. 

In other words, sir, we present, as you know, 28 languages at our 
school, and languages vary greatly depending on two things—one, the 
relative difficulty of the language—the length of the course to reach 
an appropriate level of skill; secondly, the number of students who 
participate on an annual basis. 

A third factor which may or may not be important is the difficulty in 
securing personnel; that is in what we refer to rather inaccurately as 
the rare and unusual languages—Thai, Vietnamese, and Burmese, the 
recruiting problem is difficult. 

Mr. Fioop. Exotic languages. 

Dr. Atten. Low-input languages. Some of them would not be of 
that category, but are languages where there is a small student input, 
and where in the United States there is not a large group of individu- 
- among whom recruiting can be conducted to secure faculty person- 
nel. 

All faculty personnel are native speakers of the language. This 
varies the cost. 

Therefore, given languages of large input, short course duration, 
and of relatively easy accessibility to skilled personnel, taking as 
examples Spanish, German, French, Russian, the costs can be under 
some circumstances quite low. 
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With reference to the other languages the relative cost will be high. 
These call for a longer training period, recruitment of personnel may 
be difficult, and you have the problem of the relatively small input 
which makes the unit cost per student high. 

Mr. Forp. Can you insert in the record some legitimate basis for 
your costs per student at the language school? 

Dr. ALLEN. We can give a specific statement of the cost per student, 
sir. We have that available and we can provide it in the record in any 
form you may desire. 

Mr. Forp. I intend to find out why the Air Force feels different] 
from yourself, and I would like to have your arguments made avail- 
able to me at the time the Air Force comes up to discuss the matter, 

Dr. Aten. We can provide our costs. We would not be aware of 
contracts costs by another service. 

Mr. Forp. I appreciate that. 


ARMY LANGUAGE SCHOOL IN PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Froop. Did you ever visit the Army Language School opera- 
tion at Puerto Rico? 

Dr. Auten. I have not, sir. I am familiar with it. 

Mr. Fxioop. It could not possibly be better. I was down there in 
December. 

I think you should know that the Puerto Ricans themselves, the 
nonmilitary people, civilians and leaders of the community and of 
the country there, are extremely pleased and proud of the method, 
technique, and effectiveness of that language school in teaching Eng- 
lish to the draftees there. 

I went there and spent the day there. They have small classes with 
military Army instructors, enlisted personnel—not commissioned per- 
sonnel—and it was obviously as good as everybody in Puerto Rico 
thinks it is. 

It is a tremendously effective school, and its goodwill alone has a 
fine value which these contract universities and colleges never give. 

Puerto Rico is Army country. Puerto Rico is Army minded. The 
average person there thinks Army before he thinks Air Force or 
Navy. It is an Army tradition. 

That is a fine place and it is doing a tremendous good with those 
peonle. 

Dr. Atten. We agree completely. Recently there was a visitation 
by three distinguished civilians, three professors of college languages, 
and they spoke highly of the school there and the fact that the en- 
listed instructors were products from our school at Monterey. They 
were trained at Monterey. The program of instruction is English, 
but the program is modeled after our standard procedure at Monterey. 

Mr. Froop. These instructors are privates in the U.S. Army. 

Dr. ALLEN. You are right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you put in the record all the other material we 
have requested in the past in this area as far as this program is con- 
cerned, including charts, and so forth, which we have ‘had on a yearly 
basis? — 

Dr. Arten. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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TRAINING AT THE U.S, ARMy LANGUAGE SCHOOL 


The U.S. Army Language School, in fiscal year 1957, made a detailed analysis 
of its costs per student per week for each language. Asa result of this study, 
it was determined that the average cost per student-week was $39.20. Costs for 
the different languages varied greatly, depending primarily on the number of 
students enrolled. Thus, in the very large Russian 6 course, the low cost of 
$33.25 per student-week was attained. At the other end of the scale, the Greek 
course, With an input of only 11 students, reflected the high cost of $75.35 per 
student-week. Since the planned student input for fiscal year 1959 is about 18 
percent less than for fiscal year 1957, and in view of the pay increases for civil 
service and military personnel, and other higher costs, an increase in operating 
costs at the school of approximately 15 percent has resulted. On this basis, a 
current average student-week cost of $45.08 is estimated. 

While the cost per student-week for foreign language training at the U.S. 
Army Language School is considered to be very reasonable, considering the 
character and quality of the instruction provided, and is believed to compare 
favorably with that of equivalent training conducted by civilian colleges and 
universities, this item is by no means the only factor supporting the intent of 
the Department of the Army to continue to operate this facility. For many 
years, the U.S. Army Language School has been a pioneer and a leader in the 
development of foreign language training techniques in the United States, and 
even the world. Many distinguished educators have praised its methodology, 
and a large number of other institutions, including colleges and universities, 
and, ironically, the language institute of the Soviet Army in Moscow, have 
adopted some or all of its pedagogy. Its textbooks and training media have 
been studied by several Federal agencies and many civilian schools at all levels. 
A substantial portion of the credit for the large-scale use of special cinema films 
in language training should go to the staff and faculty of this Army school. 

Aside from its regular, month-to-month training accomplishment the Army 
Language School has great potential value as a mobilization or emergency re- 
source for the armed services. This was demonstrated during the Korean 
action. With its present organization, capacity, and methods, the school could, 
if necessary, accomplish a rapid expansion to a level of production not subject 
to the competition normal under emergency conditions. 

The U.S. Army Language School also serves as the Army linguistic research 
center. Not only has it developed advanced instructional methods and media, 
but its research work has been the basis for much of the development of the 
new and effective Army language aptitude test (ALAT-1) and the highly 
praised Army language proficiency tests (ALPT) which are now available for 
more than 30 major tongues. Recent development of special field refresher 
training courses has reflected the versatility of this institution. In addition to 
its own research, the U.S. Army Language School has assisted in many studies 
ren by civilian colleges and universities in linguistics and language 
raining. 

Aside from the quality of its instruction, the U.S. Army Language School 
provides a military atmosphere and state of discipline which is beneficial to its 
students, and is difficult to duplicate in a civilian institution. This atmosphere 
extends to “war games” based on the various languages, in which realism is 
carried to a high degree. 

In addition to their regular duties, members of the faculty of this school can, 
if necessary, provide the Army or any Federal agency with highly skilled and 
completely reliable interpreters, translators, and transliterators. During the 
Korean conflict, this resource was of great value to the Army. 

Finally, although it cannot be expressed in definite terms, it is considered that 
the continued operation of the U.S. Army Language School, with its prestige 
as the largest and best known language facility in the world supports and em- 
phasizes the national interest in foreign language training as a defense asset 
and as a symbol of the American desire to cooperate fully with its fellow nations 
to the free world. 


COURSES AT ARMY LANGUAGE SCHOOL 


Mr. Minsxaty. What is your enrollment and what is the rate of 
turnover at this language school ? 
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Dr. Auten. The present planned input for the fiscal year 1959 
is 2,182 for all services. That includes Army, Air Force, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and a number of civilian agencies, and one foreign 
officer at the present time. 

Mr. Minswa tt. Is this just at the Presidio? 

Mr. Aten. Yes, sir. The length of courses are three standard 
lengths—languages of Western Europe, Romantic and Germanic 
languages, 24 weeks in duration. 

The Romanian language, being both Slavic and Germanic, is 37 
weeks in duration because of the problem of the dual base, and the 
Slavic languages and the Middle Eastern and Arabic-based languages, 
and Far Eastern and those based upon pictographic alphabets rather 
than Roman, are of 47 weeks duration. Those are the three stand- 
ard courses. 

The school has conducted short courses in the past in Russian and 
Chinese Mandarin. This is primarily for the training of enlisted 
personnel who will act as intercept operators and translators, indi- 
viduals who translate either audio or written materials which are 
placed before them and have aecess to dictionaries, glossaries, and 
other aids in their translation, and hence do not require the level of 
skill of the regular linguist. 

Mr. Minsnatyi. What is the strength of your faculty ¢ 
Dr. Aten. 416 at present. Overhead is on the order of 160 officers 


and enlisted personnel and there is a staff of approximately 140 


civilians, clerical, dual linguistic stenographers, and so on. 

Mr. Forp. You said the Presidio. Do you mean the Presidio at 
San Francisco? 

Dr. Auten. Presidio of Monterey. That has been the Presidio 
since 1947. It was originally, in 1941, located in the Presidio of San 
Francisco. It was moved to Camp Snelling, Minn., and in 1946 to 
the Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 

The post office is Presidio of Monterey. 


PROCUREMENT OF TRAINING DEVICES 


Mr. Forp. Could we turn to the training device section of the justi- 
fication? In looking over the list of the proposed training devices, 
I notice that you are getting into some fairly expensive items. Is this 
under your jurisdiction, General Bogart 


General Bocarr. Yes, sir. I did not understand the last part of | 


the question. 

Mr. Forp. I notice you are getting into some pretty expensive train- 
ing devices. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. For example, the SERGEANT trainer, $500,000 per 
device. 

General Bocarr. That is correct. We believe in the long run those 
will save money. We are able to set up on these training devices 
many malfunctions in which training can be conducted, to use the 
weapon itself would cause degradation of usable missiles after a rela- 
tively short length of time. 

Over a period of time we feel satisfied that this will more than pay 
for itself and, more important, it facilitates training which would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to conduct. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Each year you list these various devices that you intend 
to procure. It is my recollection that we have them included in the 
record. 

CHANGES IN BUYING PLAN FOR TRAINING DEVICES 


Can you tell us whether or not there have been any changes in the 
lists for fiscal 1959 between justification and execution ? 

General Bocarr. The number, sir ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. Oftentimes there is an inability to get what you 
want in this area at the time you desire it. 

General Bogart. I have some information on the status at the 
moment. Our current estimates include every item reported to you 
in our estimates of last year except three. Two of the devices which 
will not be procured, and indicated on the list, were 3C66 and 3C69. 
These two devices constituted two engineering approaches to a new 
known distant range target and scoring device. Our estimates re- 
quested sufficient funds to ) buy five of each of these targets for testing 
purposes required to identify which of the two targets would be most 
efficient and economical. 

However, with the development of the two prototypes it became 
apparent that neither target could be produced within cost factors 
which the Army considered justifiable. 

Accordingly we have canceled our plans for either one of those. 

The third device which will not be procured under this budgetary 
account are the TRAINFIRE targets. While these devices are actu- 
ally being produced in 1959, decision has been made to place them 
under the . Army stock fund procedures, and that fund therefore will be 
utilized to defray production costs instead of the 2140 account. 

Mr. Forp. What will you do with the money ¢ 

General Bocarr. That money has been applied to other areas in 
2140, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Not to the training device account itself ? 

General Bocarr. Not to that particular training device, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How much money is involved ? 

General Bocart. Let me check it, sir. 

Mr. Forp. While that is being checked, how firm is this presentation ? 
There are some substantial items and expensive proposals. They 
seem to look rather far into the future. Just how firm are you in this? 

General Bogart. We feel it is firm, sir. I believe you are acquainted 
with this program, and you will realize that 1959'is a better record 
than they hess had in the past. 

Mr. Forp. That is correct. 

General Bocarr. We have taken stringent measures and definite 
measures with USCONARC, and they have established tighter proce- 
dures to insure the maximum firmness in this program. 

There are a number of devices which we would have liked to have 
had in the program but which, if they did come into being, would 
have come in late in the year and would have been marginal late in the 
year and they were not included in this program in order to try to 
assure as firm a program as possible. 

Mr. Foro. Will you list this group in the record? Also list the other 
information I requested. 
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General Bocarr. Very well, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


The following training devices, which are among those now under development, 
were considered for inclusion in fiscal year 1960, P 2140 budget estimates, but 
were eliminated because there was not a reasonable degree of assurance that they 
would be ready and suitable for procurement in fiscal year 1960. Because of 
the middle-stage of their development, they are listed below without indication 
of estimated cost : 

Gunnery trainer for M4S8A2 tank. 
Battlefield leader trainer. 

Motile target. 

Rear projection mobile unit. 
Tank platoon leader trainer. 


Mr. Forp. Did you get the other figure ? 
General Bogart. We will furnish it, sir. 
(The information follows:) 


Training devices reported to Congress in the original fiscal year 1959 estimates 
included the Saenee devices, procurement for which has been canceled: 








| 
Title Number | Estimated | Estimated 





Device No. 
of units | unit cost | total cost 
Se a aide NT clase nactaee Mdenctandadieebeeee 
ey ee a : ; | cae p 
3-C-66 ‘ larget, bull’s-eye, automatic remote scoring (metal | 5 $7, 980 $39, 900 
segment). 
3-C-49_._....| Target, bull’s-eye, automatic remote scoring (light 5 11, 900 59, 500 
ray). 
WIN ac sca aie vashicnintiehni Sane tea mares |--- seat |-------2--- 99, 400 





The money originally designated for procurement of the devices listed above 
is being used to procure the following training devices not listed in programs 
submitted to Congress but for which a valid training requirement exists: 


: 
Device No. | Title | Number | Estimated Estimated 
of units 3 unit cost | total cost 

| 





18-C-8__- Warhead cutaway models - -- 91 | $400 $36, 400 

3-C-65__. Small arms gunfire simulator 56 | 670 37, 520 

3-G-45- Missile take-apart models___- | 255 100 | 25, 500 
| POON eamnnins wane ee 99, 420 
| 





RESERVE INDUSTRIAL PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. THomson. I would like to have you refer to page 11 of General 
Van Wagoner’s statement with regard to these standby industrial 
plants, and refer to the equipment. 

Could you supply for the record a list of those, the description of 
them, and their locations? 

(The information requested follows :) 


In fiscal year 1960, we estimate that 169,400 items of idle equipment will be 
maintained as an essential part of the production base. Approximately 60 per- 
cent of this equipment will be maintained as an integral part of plants in the 
departmental industrial plant reserve. An additional 29 percent of this equip- 
ment will be maintained in storage in Government-owned storage sites (includ- 
ing departmental industrial reserve plants, depots and storage activities) at 39 
locations indicated on the attached list. The balance of 11 percent of the equip- 
ment will be maintained in approximately 200 privately owned plants. 
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EQUIPMENT STORAGE SITES—GOVERNMENT OWNED 


(39 sites) 


*Army Chemical Center, Army Chemical Center, Md. 

*Pine Bluff Arsenal, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

*Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Denver, Colo. 

Marion Engineer Depot, Marion, Ohio. 

Alameda Administrative Center, Alameda, Calif. 

Atchison Storage Facility, Atchison, Kans. 

Cincinnati Ordnance District Storage Activity, Cincinnati, Ohlo. 
*Coraopolis Ordnance Steel Foundry, Coraopolis, Pa. 
*Detroit Arsenal, Detroit, Mich. 

*East Chicago Ordnance Steel Foundry, East Chicago, Ind. 
Grand Blanc Storage Facility No. 1, Grand Blane, Mich. 
Grand Blane Storage Facility No. 2, Grand Blanc, Mich. 
Livonia Ordnance Storage Facility, Livonia, Mich. 
Pontiae Storage Facility, Pontiac, Mich. 

*Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

Cleveland Ordnance District Storage Activity, Warren, Ohio. 

Detroit Ordnance District Storage Activity, Detroit, Mich. 

Federal Supply Center, Los Angeles, Calif. 

*Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Ordnance Plant, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Birdsboro Ordnance Steel Foundry, Birdsboro, Pa. 
*Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 

*Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 

*Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N.Y. 

*Cornhusker Ordnance Plant, Grand Island, Nebr. 

*Iowa Ordnance Plant, Burlington, Lowa. 

*Joliet Arsenal, Joliet, Ill. 

*Kansas Ordnance Plant, Parsons, Kans. 

*Kingsbury Ordnance Plant, La Porte, Ind. 

*Louisiana Ordnance Plant, Shreveport, La. 

*Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N.J. 

*Ravenna Arsenal, Apco, Ohio. 

*Wabash River Ordnance Works, Newport, Ind. 

Columbus General Depot, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mira Loma Air Force Depot, Mira Loma, Calif. 

Atlanta General Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 

Utah General Depot, Ogden, Utah. 

Schenectady General Depot, Schenectady, N.Y. 

Tobyhanna Signal Depot, Tobyhanna, Pa. 

Mr. Tompson. What is the justification for holding some 69 fa- 
cilities that are either entirely inactive or partially inactive at Gov- 
ernment expense ? 

General Van Waconer. To answer the first part of the question, 
we will provide for the record a list of the plants that are being held 
with the possible exception of the location and the purpose. 

Mr. THomson. You are not sure you can include the locations for 
security reasons ? 

General Van Wagoner. That is right. 

Mr. Tomson. The description will include the size and cost of 
them by individual plants? 

General VAN Waconer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Supply for the record the locations previously re- 
quested, and then supply a separate list for the benefit of the com- 
ittee including the locations if necessary, please. 

(The information requested is shown on p. 123.) 

Proceed with the answer, please. 

General Van Waconer. The Army is continuing to make plans 
with industry for the production required for a general war. How- 





“Indicates plants in the Department industrial plant reserve. 
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ever, no funds are being expended for the establishment of Army- 
owned production facilities or equipment to be integrated with pri- 
vate facilities above the level required for a limited war. That is the 
first point. 

The Army’s general policy is to rely upon the capacity of private 
industry to satisfy its procurement programs to the fullest extent 
possible. 

However, private facilities are in many cases not equipped to pro- 
duce the complex weapons and equipment needed. 

Fundamental to national defense policy is the creation and con- 
tinued readiness of industrial capacity to meet military production 
requirements in the event of war or acute emergency with minimum 
disruption to the civilian economy. 

The industrial base which is active supports the requirement for 
current procurement and the active plus the standby industrial base 
supports the requirement for limited war. The 69 installations re- 
ferred to in the statement are partially active, inactive, and excess 
facilities supported by operation and maintenance funds. 

Mr. Tuomas. So I may understand this: In the first place, it is 
not contemplated these would be used in the event of an all-out gen- 
eral nuclear war involving short notice, and so forth. Is that 
correct ¢ 

General Van Waconer. The standby plants would be used if avail- 
able in the case of a general war. 

Mr. THomson. Actually the chance of being able to tool them up 
and that sort of thing would be rather remote, would it not? 
General Van Wagoner. I cannot say. 


COST OF MAINTAINING RESERVE PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Tomson. What is the cost of maintaining the plants and the 
equipment ¢ 

General Van Waconer. In fiscal year 1960 we are spending $54.7 
million to maintain in standby our industrial reserve plants, plus the 
equipment that is also in a standby plant. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Thomson. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Could you integrate this logistic operation with the 
civil defense people and with that section of the Department of Com- 
merce that has the civil defense arm on blast protection of these 
standby buildings and equipment ? 

General Vax W AGONER. It is coordinated with that agency. 

Mr. Fioop. You tie in with these other people on that ? 

General Van Waconer. Yes. 

Mr. THomson. Will you break that down on equipment maintenance 
and building maintenance? It is broken down in the statement here? 

General Van Waconer. I will have to supply that for the record. 

(The information follows:) 

The $54.7 million which we will spend in fiscal year 1960 for maintenance of 
reserve plants and equipment is broken down as follows: 





Maintenanre of reserve wane ——. 2 $42, 250, 000 
Maintenance of reserve equipment________~_ Bs ak idk oe em eee eee ate 12, 450, 000 
IR es I a a thea. nt re Od ger ae I 54, 700, 000 


1 Includes integral equipment. 
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Mr. THomson. Did I ask you for the present value of these build- 
ings and the equipment ? 

General VAN Waconer. The value of the buildings plants is $5.5 bil- 
lion, and $1.5 billion for the reserve equipment. 


NEED FOR RETAINING RESERVE PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Tomson. It is difficult for me to conceive how in the concept 
of modern warfare as explained to us that you can justify holding 
this kind of a backup facility. 

How many of them were used during the Korean war ? 

General Vax Wagoner. I would have to furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Tuomson. Would you, please? 

General Van WAGONER. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 

As of March 1, 1959, the Army had 90 industrial reserve plants, including 17 
which have been declared excess to Army needs. Of the remainder (73), 66 


were reactivated during the Korean war and 7 were not put in production. 


Mr. Manon. Could you give us a general idea ? 

General VAN Wagoner. There has been considerable change. The 
plants that we have in our industrial base were used to capacity during 
Korea except for seven plants. The standby base and the active base 
has changed considerably since that time. 

Mr. THomson. What is the rate of obsolescence with your equip- 
ment? Can you use the equipment for making antiaircraft guns to 
produce something else ? 

General Van Waconer. This is special purpose equipment, hard- 
to-acquire equipment, not generally available in civilian operating 
plants. It becomes obsolete at the same rate that weapons become 
obsolete. It is reviewed every year to determine whether or not it is 
obsolete. 

‘ Mr. Trromson. If we listen to the Chief of Staff of the Army, all 
weapons are obsolete in a certain period. 

Does that mean there is no foreseeable requirement for this after 
we pursue the modernization program ? 

General Van Waconrr. No, if it was not considered to be essential 
in the support of a limited war or general war, it would not be re- 
tained. 

That applies both to the industrial plant and it applies to the 
equipment to operate that plant. 

Mr. Tomson. I wish that you would put in a detailed explanation 
in the record of your justification for maintaining and_ holding on to 
these items, how they would be used, how long it would take ‘to tool 
them up : and get them into production. 

Could you do that? 

General Van Wagoner. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is shown on page 123 


STATUS OF CLEVELAND TANK PLANT 


Mr. Minsnauw. I have one particular plant in mind, the Cleveland 
Tank Plant. They are just in the process of mothballing that plant. 
The Army does not know what its future use will be. ‘Light tanks 
which are now obsolete have been made there. 
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The structure of the building is such, the beams and flooring, that 
it is not strong enough to permit them to make heavy tanks. In 
other words, they have buttoned up a bomber plant that the city of 
Cleveland and the airlines would be glad to rent and pay the Govern- 
ment money for. It is difficult to reconcile such an operation, that 
could if rented to the city or airlines, could save the taxpayers mil- 
lions of dollars. 

General Van Waconer. I cannot answer as to that specific plant. 
I can get you an answer if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Minsuauu. I would like an answer as to why they cannot give 
up that plant and get some public good ovt of it, rent it to the air- 
lines or the city of Cleveland, and get some of this money back into 
the public coffers. 

General Van Waconer. Generally, we put a plant in standby with 
its equipment in place, if that plant and that equipment is required 
to support a limited war. If that is the status of that particular 
plant, that would be the reason for it. It would be because the plant 
would be required to produce to support a limited war and it had been 
determined that it was more practical and economical, considering the 
factors of time and cost, to maintain that plant in a standby condition. 

The second condition would be that the plant was required in an 
area for use as a plant in the event of a limited war and was required 
to store a large body of equipment that would be used in that gen- 
eral area in the event of limited war. 

As I said before, generally these plants are retained or put in 
standby status to meet a requirement for limited war which does not 
assume any great mass destruction. 

Mr. Minsua.t. I cannot reconcile the fact that here you have these 
plants around the country and, as Mr. Thomson has so ably pointed 
out, that in the case of a limited war, it is going to take many, many 
months to get these plants activated again. 

In this particular instance, you have a plant in which they ad- 
mitted that the equipment in it, and the nature of it, does not lend 
itself to anything but making obsolete equipment. 

General Van Waconer. I cannot discuss this because I am not 
familiar with the circumstances. 

Mr. Minsnatu. It seems to me that if they wanted to rent it to the 
municipal authorities or the airlines, they could make arrangements 
easily. In an emergency where they would want the plant back, they 
could rol] out the airplanes and in the meantime the Government 
could be getting some income out of it. 

Mr. Fioop. They have a reverter clause in all of those contracts. 

Mr. Minsunatyi. Why do they not do it in this instance ? 

Mr. Fioop. Do not worry about the reverter. 

General Van Waconer. We do rent these plants. 

Mr. Mrnsnatu. Here is one you have buttoned up completely. The 
people in Cleveland do not understand and neither do I. 

General Van Waconrr. I would suggest that we deal with that 
particular plant separately for the record as I am not familiar with 
circuinstances concerning that separate plant. 
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LEASING OF THE CLEVELAND TANK PLANT 


The Cleveland tank plant is currently producing the M-56 90-millimeter self- 
propelled gun required to meet tables of organization and equipment require- 
ments for our most modern airborne divisions. The plant is also equipped to 
manufacture the M-41 light tank which is also carried on our current tables 
of organization and equipment and is not considered obsolete. Current pro- 
duction will not terminate for several more months. There is also under study 
the establishment of a revised tank-automotive base which will be responsive to 
the new concept for limited or general war. The Cleveland tank plant is in- 
cluded in the group of plants being studied. It is planned to rearrange the 
production setup of this plant within the near future to provide a mobilization 
production capacity for current and planned new members of the light combat 
vehicle family. Under these conditions, it would not be feasible to lease the 
plant or portions thereof. On January 7, 1959, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (Logistics) declared 70 acres at Cleveland ordnance plant excess since 
this portion is not required for the intended Army use of the plant. The city 
of Cleveland has requested this land for expansion of the Cleveland-Hopkins 
Airport. Screening of this acreage is now in process in Department of Defense 
agencies. It is anticipated that this screening will be completed during fiscal 
year 1959, and that the property will then be reported to the Armed Services 
Committees of Congress for disposal clearance. 

To provide a clear understanding of the problems relating to the Cleveland 
tank plant the Army’s policy on leasing idle industrial facilities is briefly 
summarized. 

It is the Army’s desire and objective to lease any of its idle production plants 
or portions thereof whenever possible. The successful leasing of a plant accom- 
plishes two purposes: 

First, the Army is relieved of the cost of maintaining the plant and there is 
a possibility of providing a return to the Treasury ; and 

Second, operation of the plant benefits the local economy. 

In the leasing of real property, the Department of the Army obtains the 
maximum competition practicable prior to seeking the necessary approvals and 
entering into the lease agreements. 

The resulting lease may provide for the maintenance, protection, repair, or 
restoration by the lessee as part or all of the considerations for the lease. 

In all cases, the lease consideration provides for fair market rental value. 
It must be kept in mind, however, that many of the Army’s plants such as the 
loading, explosive, and propellant plants have little application for civilian 
production. 

AMMUNITION STANDBY PLANTS 


Mr. Frioop. On the same point, how many plants of this nature and 
quality do you have standing by for conventional. artillery ammuni- 
tion under 8-inch howitzer? Are there any standby plants and ma- 
chinery in that category ¢ 

I like the phrase “buttoned-up” or “moth-balled.” 

Do you have any of those facilities that are earmarked and set aside 
under this program for conventional ammunition, artillery under 8- 
inch howitzer? You do not know right away ? 

General Van Waconer. I cannot indicate for a specific weapon but 
there are ammunition standby plants. 

Mr. Froop. 155, 120, that stuff ? 

Do you have much of that standing by in the way of plants, ma- 
chinery, and so forth ? 

General Van Waconer. I shall furnish that for the record. 

(The information follows:) 
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MOBILIZATION BASE 


The Army's mobilization base is composed of Government-owned industrial 
plants and arsenals, production equipment, and private industrial facilities. In 
any emergency, primary reliance will be on private industry to provide the major 
portion of industrial capacity required for war production. 

With respect to the Government-owned industrial plants in this production 
base, the Army has retained 73 plants for mobilization purposes; 35 of these are 
active in varying degrees whereas the remaining 38 are inactive. 

Of the 73 plants being retained, 35 are engaged in or are reserved for the ord- 
nance ammunition program. Thirty-four of these plants support the conven- 
tional artillery ammunition program (75-, 76-, 90-, and 120-millimeter guns; 105- 
millimeter, 155-millimeter, and S-inch howitzers). Three plants of the 34 also 
produce complete rounds of small-arms ammunition, and one plant produces 
small-arms ammunition exclusively. 

In addition, many of these ammunition plants produce other items such as 
missile propellants, rockets, grenades, mortar ammunition, pyrotechnics (signals, 
flares, illuminating devices), demolition items, and mines. The 35 plants include 
plants for manufacture of explosives, propellants, metal parts, assembly of com- 
ponents, and end items, research and development, and proof testing. In most 
cases, each plant furnishes support for various end items of ammunition instead 
of for one spec ific item. 

As to 8-inch howitzer ammunition, six plants have the capability to load and 
assemble this item. One Army-owned plant produces metal parts for 8-inch 
shells. Support for the &-inch howitzer ammunition program is received as 
required from various proving grounds, research and development facilities, 
explosive plants, and propellent plants, 

In addition to the 35 ammunition plants, the 26 other ordnance plants are for 
the following purposes: 5 are in the missile program; 11 are in the tank-auto- 
motive program; and 10 arein the weapons and fire control program. 

The Army’s other 12 plants in the production base are under control of 
Chemical Corps (9), Signal Corps (2), and Quartermaster Corps (1). 

In addition to the plants mentioned above, the Army retains 169,400 items of 
idle production equipment (see insert, p. 164). The major portion of this idle 
equipment is for support of the conventional artillery ammunition program. 

The idle production plants and production equipment are reviewed continu- 
ously to determine whether the item to be produced may become obsolescent in 
the light of new developments. In the case of obsolescent items, the plants and 
equipment involved are considered for conversion to production of new items or 
for other items having a shortage in production capacity. If not suitable, the 
plants and equipment involved are then declared excess and processed for 
disposal. 

LEASING OF PLANTS 


Mr. THomson. You only have 7 out of the 90 leased ? 

General Van Waconer. The 70 

Mr. THomson. Not 70, but 7. 

General Van Waconerr. Those seven are excess plants in the process 
of disposal. We have 17 plants that we are in the process of dis- 
posing of. That is not an easy, short-time operation. During the 
process of disposal, if some industry would like to rent them, we do 
rerit them. For example, we are renting 7 out of the 17 now. 

Mr. THomson. You mean to say that of those not in excess, there 
are none leased? Isthat correct ? 

General Van Wagoner. Those not in excess are normally put in 
standby with their equipment in place. That is because the very na- 
ture of the installations which are generally needed to support a 
limited war require that we have the ability to put the plant in 
operation very quickly. However, we are leasing portions, in some 
cases, of 55 reserve plants. 

The difference between putting a plant in operation that has its 
machinery in place and one that does not is some 12 months. The 
high readiness plants, with the machinery in place, can be put in 
operation in 4 months. 
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Mr. Tuomson. You are going to give a complete justification and 
information that has been requested on this ? 

General VAN Waconer. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. It seems to me that under this item some of that 
should be leased for storage purposes, hangar purposes, as was men- 
tioned here, without having to take the equipment out of the place. 

General Van Waconer. If we had such a plant, and I will confirm 
whether or not we do have, it would be an exception because the very 
basis on which we retain these plants is our ability to put them in 
operation very rapidly ; to put them in operation rapidly, you have to 
have the machines in place. 


UTILIZATION OF ACTIVE AND PARTIALLY ACTIVE PLANTS 


Mr. THomson. While you are supplying that for the record, will 
you show the number you have active—which are 14 in number—and 
partially active as w ell as what they make ? 

General Van Wagoner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tomson. You might also show the value and why you cannot 
do it otherwise. 

General VAN Waconer. Yes. 

(The information requested was included in the tabulation of plants 
furnished separately, p. 124.) 

Mr. Tromson. That is all that Ihave, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrein. Mr. Chairman, I have a question I would lke to 
ask. 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed. 





UTILIZATION OF ARMY-NAVY HOSPITAL, HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Mr. Norreiu. I think that since we have had so much talk about 
the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, that I ought to make 
ashort statement to include in the record. 

I know that Congress can appropriate money but the Surgeon 
General and his staff and assistants have the authority, and rightly 
so, to determine where the patient load shall go. 

I am not going to make any further statement about that, but I 
do say, Mr. Surgeon General, that I have been working ever since we 
started—which was 4 years ago—to try to determine whether the 
hospital could justify itself as far as the patient load is concerned. 
I do not think that it isa fair situation at all. 

Mr. Flood, I think that the Army decides what it wants to do and 
they do it one way or another, mostly by themselves; secondly, by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

We have very little control now, in my judgment, of the Army. 
After we pass a law, then it is out of our hands and the Army decides 
to do what they want to do. We are trying now to have other means 
of operating the hospital. I hope that will succeed and I hope that 
the Surgeon General will help me in trying to work out programs that 
willenable that great hospital to be of service in the future. 

I want to thank the members of the majority of the committee 
anyway for the help that they have always given me in trying to 
continue the operations of the Army-Navy Hospital. 

The patient load at this time is not sufficient to justify it, so the 
people of Hot Springs say, for the Army to continue it as it is being 
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continued. I cannot say that the Army-Navy Hospital should not 
be continued. Iam simply saying that as it is being operated it is not 
justified. 

During the 5 years we have been arguing over this question, it has 
not done any good to our Nation and has not done any good so far as 
Hot Springs, Ark., i is concerned. 

I have one question and then I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Surgeon General, what is the patient load at this time of the 
Army- -Navy y Hospital, if you know ? 

— Hays. I will have to supply that for the record, Mr. Nor- 
rell. I donot have any figures for the last month or so. I believe it is 
running around 40 or 50. 

(The information follows :) 

The average number of beds occupied during January 1959 at Army and Navy 
Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark., was 42. 

Mr. Norreu. I would like to ask, since we are continuing our effort 
to continue the operations of the hospit: a in some other way, that you 
continue the operations of the hospit: il at least until July 1 of this 
year and longer if you can. 

That is my request at this time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, may I just ask two questions, principally 
having to do with supplying of information for the record ¢ 
Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 


TELEVISION STATION OPERATION 


Mr. Forp. We have not had any discussion on your television sta- 
tion operation by the Department of the Army. 

Will you bring us up to date on that situation ? 

General Durr. The Armed Forces Information and Education, sir! 

Mr. Forp. No; in the past we have had some 50 television stations 
operated by the Department of the Army. 

Is that in the O. & M. part of the budget ? 

General Durr. Yes, sir. 

General Giffin, who is the Director of the Armed Forces Informa- 
tion and Education Section, can supply that. 

Mr. Forp. Put the information in the record, please. 

General Durr. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


ARMED ForcES TELEVISION OUTLETS 


As of March 9, 1959, the following outlets were in operation or planned by 

June 30, 1959: 

1. Lajes Air Force Base, Azores. 

2. Wheelus Air Force Base, Tripoli, Libya. 
Iceland ADF, Keflavik, Iceland. 
Dhahran Air Force Base, Saudi Arabia. 
Kindley Air Force Base, Bermuda. 
Clark Air Force Base, Philippines. 
U.S. Naval Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 
Kagnew Station, Asmara, Eritrea. 
Kadena Air Force Base, Okinawa. 
. Sondrestrom Air Force Base, Greenland. 
. Eniwetok, Marshall Islands. 
2. Fort Davis, Panama, C.Z. 
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3. Fort Greely, Alaska. 

14. U.S. Naval Station, Kodiak, Alaska. 

15. U.S. Naval Station, Adak, Alaska. 

16. Goose Bay Air Force Base, Labrador. 

17. Harmon Air Force Base, Newfoundland. 

18. Ramey Air Force Base, P.R. 

19. Port of Whittier, Alaska. 

*%). Ramstein Air Force Base, Germany. 

21. Spangdahlem Air Force Base, Germany. 

9°. Seoul, Korea. 

23. Thule Air Force Base, Greenland. 

24. Fort Clayton, Panama, C.Z. (includes equipment integrated from remote 
mobile station in Panama). 

95. Ui Jong Bu, Korea. 

296. Camp Casey, Korea. 

27. Paju-Ri, Korea. 

’8, St. Barbara, Korea. 

290, Guam. 

30. U.S. Naval Station, Midway. 

31. Teheran, Iran. 

32. Camp Kaiser, Korea. 

38. Osan-Ni, Korea. 

34. U.S. Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, P.R. 

35. Wildwood Station, Alaska (in lieu of Sidi Slimain, Morocco; agreement 
could not be effected with host country). 

36. Iraklion Air Base, Crete (in lieu of Nouasseur, Morocco; agreement could 
not be effected with host country). 

87. Kwajalein (previously operated by Joint Task Force 7 on shipboard; now 
permanently installed at Kwajalein). 


When all 37 outlets are installed the number of Armed Forces television sta- 
tions each service will be operating is for the Army, 15; for the Navy, 7; and 
for the Air Force, 15. 


Mr. Forp. Will you also put in the record what you have requested 
last year, for fiscal year 1959; what you have actually done with the 
money justified here, showing the number of stations in operation, as 
well as the ones you have added, the ones you have discontinued, and 
what you intend to do in the program for fiscal year 1960? 

General Grrrin. Yes, sir. We are not buying any more. 

(The information follows :) 


On page 677 of the record of this same hearing last year, we indicated our 
anticipation that in fiscal year 1959 we would bring nine new Armed Forces TV 
outlets on the air. Some of these outlets had already been funded during fiscal 
year 1958, and we requested $382,000 in new funds to complete our system to a 
total of 37 outlets. As indicated in section II above, we expect that 37 outlets 
will in fact be operating by June 30, 1959, including the substitutions also indi- 
cated in section II above. In accomplishing this, we will have expended only 
$84,000 in fiscal year 1959 funds. This has been made possible in part by the 
recapture of a Navy mobile TV station from Joint Task Force 7, and by the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps development of a “one-man TV station” at a cost of 
$14,000, suitable for small complements like that at Midway. The Signal Corps 
also cooperated with us in fabricating TV station equipment from parts returned 
to stock and by utilizing certain new equipment out of stock. 

Savings accomplished against the $382,000 programed for new Armed Forces 
TY outlets in fiscal year 1959 were applied to meet such urgent needs for funds 
as arose in connection with maintenance of the Armed Forces radio and TV sys- 
tems and the solution of a difficult TV programing problem resulting from a new 
requirement, reached with unions and networks, that we decommercialize all pro- 
gram film. 

No new Armed Forces TV stations are programed for fiscal year 1960. 


Mr. Suepparp. I do not want you to take the time to answer that 


how. Put that inthe record. 
General Girrtn. Yes, sir. 
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DATA ON EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. L would like to have for the record any and all informa- 
tion that we have asked for in the past brought up to date in reference 
to the dependents school programs. 

General Durr. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDEN'TS 


Fiseal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








1958 1959 1960 
ai = nail 
Education of dependents.. $12, 528, 600 $14,904,000 | $17, 596,000 
Cost data } | 
Army-operated schools 10, 357, 000 12, 096, 000 15, 541, 000 
Other than Army-operated schools_____- ais 2, 171, 000 2, 808, 000 2, 055, 000 
Average per pupil costs (to nearest dollar): . 
Army-operated schools na 4 235 252 | 254 
Other than Army-operated schools. . 298 341 395 
Total average pupil cost - -- ; 244 265 265 
Workload data, number of pupils | 
In Army-operated schools 5 44,074 48,000 | 61, 200 
In other than Army-operated schools_ - __ fete ee : 7,279 8, 242 | 5, 200 
Total number of pupils__- : 51, 353 56, 242 | 66, 400 
The increase of $2,692,000 results from: 
(a) Increased number of Army pupils in Army schools______- ee +6, 400 
(6) Increased number of Army pupils in tuition-fee schools_______- +250 
(c) Navy and Air Force pupils in Army schools—previously reim- 
SPEER Ry, IN 9 TA ET Oa a ee +6, 800 
(d) Army pupils in Navy and Air Force schools—previously in 
Pa rR a ah ee —3, 202 
CRU RRS cee a Es Sa a +10, 158 
a a a a a i $2, 692, 000 


The purpose of the oversea dependents schools is to provide to dependents of 
military and civilian personnel stationed overseas elementary and secondary 
education equal to that which would be available to them in the good public 
school systems inside the continental United States. The standards and qual- 
ity of education in these oversea schools permit the high schools to be accred- 
ited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which 
insure that the student’s credits will be acceptable for admission to accredited 
colleges and universities. 

The fiscal year 1960 estimate for education of dependents provides for 66,400 
pupils in the Army oversea school system, representing 59,600 Army, 1,100 
Navy, and 5,700 Air Force students. The estimate of $17,596,000, or an average 
of $265 per pupil, includes those items of cost prescribed by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense on October 28, 1957. These are the salaries of professional, 
supervisory, and clerical school personnel, administrative school supplies, text- 
books, instructional material, and replacement of library books. 

The increase of $2,692,000 in fiscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959 results from 
10,158 additional puils in fiscal year 1960. Although Army pupils increase only 
3,358 (more children per family resulting from the extensive population expan- 
sion after World War II), the largest portion of the increase, 6,800, results from 
a new budgeting requirement for Navy and Air Force dependents in the Army 
oversea school system. In previous years Navy and Air Force pupils in Army 
schools were budgeted for by the other services. The latter then reimbursed 
the Army. However, on October 31, 1958, the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
directed that effective in fiscal year 1960 the services would discontinue reim- 
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oursing each other for this requirements. Instead, each service would budget 
for the total student load in its respective schools. Under this concept, the 
Army’s fiscal year 1960 estimate includes the 6,800 Navy and Air Force pupils 
and excludes 3,593 Army pupils who will attend Navy and Air Force schools. 

Recruiting of teachers for Army’s oversea dependents schools is conducted by 
the Army on a year-round basis. However, most of the actual interviewing and 
selection is concentrated in the period from February through May each year. 
Approximately 1,000 teachers must be recruited annually to replace those who 
conclude their period of service overseas. 

To bring this overseas teaching opportunity to the attention of U.S. teachers 
more than 10,000 letters are sent each December to superintendents of schools 
throughout the United States requesting their assistance in acquainting inter- 
ested and recommended teachers with the program. Department of the Army 
installations, State employment service offices, and numerous colleges and uni- 
versities which have cooperated in the recruitment program for many years are 
alerted to the approaching interview and selection period. 

Each year the major oversea commands send two to four members of their 
professional education staffs to the United States to interview interested teachers. 
These staff members visit all sections of the country where they explain the 
program to prospective teachers and evaluate the latter’s qualifications against 
standards which are precisely stated in the annual recruiting announcement. In 
addition to education and experience requirements, teachers must conform to 
specific health and security standards. 

$v the end of March each year the oversea commands submit a reasonably 
accurate estimate of the number of teachers required to staff the schools for the 
school year that begins the following September. Following the return of the 
interviewing teams to Washington, the ratings of teacher applicants are as- 
sembled in order to make selections of teachers for specified schools, grades, and 
subjects. In recent years approximately 3,000 teachers apply annually for the 
1,000 openings that occur. 

Teachers are appointed without time limitation but each appointee is guaran- 
teed return transportation to the United States at the end of the designated 
school year. In addition to teachers obtained from school systems in the United 
States, the Army utilizes approximately 400 qualified teachers who are depend- 
ents of military and civilian personnel already located in the school area. 


Mr. Fioop. Is this it? I thought you asked this fellow about that 
before ? 

Mr. Forp. This is where all the money is. 

General Traus. We will put that in the record. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the first question I asked somebody and he told 
me it belonged to some other shop. 

Mr. Forp. This is where the money is. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I thought. 

You told me that dependent ‘schools belonged to somebody else. 
That is my pigeon. 

General Durr. Mr. Flood, I think the question you asked had to do 
with increased school load; was it being provided in the military 
construction Army budget or—— 

Mr. Froop. That was just for buildings and renovation. You are 
lucky that I was misled. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to say that we do not have in the record, in 
my judgment, an adequate discussion of this problem as to the 
amount of money involved, number of students involved, how you 

oan justify going from what we provided in the bill last year for 
$245 per pupil, and how it went up to $265 per pupil per year. 

I think we have got to have considerably more information in the 
record than is here now. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Public 85-766, dated August 27, 1958, provides that: “Subparagraph (a) of 
Section 606 of the Defense Appropriation Act, 1959, is amended by deleting ‘245’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$265’.” 
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COST OF RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. Including the recruiting program. 
Mr. Suerpparp. Supply that information in detail. 
General Durr. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


Recruiting costs by appropriation and program, fiscal year 1960 


Type of cost: 
Operation and maintenance, Army, P2500: 
ENN pn ce igs adc Ricans wie bak opain sacle cacaeeetetioae $3, 785, 000 





a ae as ae eating Ceesaioediacen 853, 000 
SUCT INCE SICILY CONODE 8 2 pisses miceammenenw mend anbente 1, 600, 000 
DG IBACK owe eo se eli Nc al ton i cues asc se sas oe 1, 820, 000 

Subtotal oe eee pice iat iia aR acim hectaaacege . aap 


Military personnel, Army, P1000: 
Pay of military personnel oe _ acana As, SUo, OD 


ca pase aves nae pS 





Grand total___-_- 


ProcrRAM 2500 ArRMywiIDE ActTiviTIES—PrRosecr 2540 ARMYWIDE 


SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


Workload data and cost factors 





Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 1960 
Personnel processing... .................-- $9, 788,000 | $9, 500, 000 $10, 500, 000 
Cost data: 
Armed Forces examining stations.....................--- 678, 000 534, 000 1, 915, 000 
Induction stations_ --_- as ave wines aioe 756, 000 612, 000 500, 000 
Recruiting stations ‘ as aretha 5 cotllanipliaetadies 3, 928, 000 | 3, 928, 000 | 3, 785, 000 
Recruiting publicity center. ...............-.....-- 1, 626, 000 1, 626, 000 1, 600, 000 
is cdo aaiclaaintanebaae 2, 860, 000 2, 800, 000 2, 700, 000 
Workload data | 
Examinations i 1, 141, 679 | 1, 136, 000 | 984, 000 
Number processed for preinduction_-.----- 345, 438 | 320, 800 | 229, 700 
Number processed for induction 160, 303 148, 800 106, 600 
Number of inductions. -_.._.---- 126, 352 117, 300 84, 000 
US a er ere 96, 298 | 124, 000 04, 900 
8, Air Perce enlistments oo oe oe cnc cnacchal 99, 036 | 91, 125 | 118, 420 
Recruiting offices, as of Dec. 31, 1958 
NR easier oan inn cues ais ameitaaesia minum esa ttn atx Lae testa 70 
NNN NO a i sadn mimeo meng eles wean eaten ears 915 
OURS S05 5c einiae Sian Lik behead cttintimec been Ts ee 985 





Military personnel costs, 2,817 for recruiting and 28 for publicity 


a rc inate a eee eo sac cei lea noes ecm a $12, 893, 000 
Operating costs (less military personnel) : 


BUNT UIn Ins TRO Rte eigen ek $8, 058, 000 
PRT AOR AI ROR saa i on ewes e. pee Soe es $6, 720, 000 
Enlistment through recruiting service: 
Fiscal year 1958: 
speee ava enlisrmenie en 96, 298 
Reserve Forces Act enlistments__.......____-___-___-__- 17, 983 
National: Guard .enlistwnents.... 2.6.6). 16, 258 
Fiseal year 1959 as of Dec. 31, 1958: 
PROMS MATEY (ORNIS ROME oka mene 72, 791 
Reserve Forces Act enlistments_..............-_-______- 1, 730 


prateonnl. Suerd santisimente... 2202. oe 4, 832 
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Recruiting costs of Army—Comparison of fiscal year 1959 forecast in fiscal year 
1959 budget to current fiscal year 1959 estimate in fiscal year 1960 budget 


























| Estimated, fiscal year Fiscal year 1959 esti Estimated, fiscal year 
| mate in fiscal year 1960 160 
budget 
Item os ‘ 
Total costs Army Total costs Army T otal costs Army 
including | costsless | including | costsless | including | costs less 
Air Force | Air Force | Aic Force | Air Force | Air Force | Air Force 
IE i ese ce ngs | $3, 991, 000 | $3, 795,000 | $3,928,000 | $3,835,000 | $3,785,000 | $3, 655, 000 
Recruiting publicity center...| 1, 700, 000 850, 000 1, 626, 000 813, 000 1, 600, 000 800, 000 
Military personnel costs: 
Recruiting........-.. .----| 12,274, 500 | 12, 274, 500 | 18,174,000 | 13,174,000 | 12,771,000 | 12, 771,000 
Publicity center........-- 100, 000 100, 000 122, 000 122, 000 122, 000 122, 000 
Subsistence, MPA__..-..-..-- 553, 600 337, 500 885, 000 570, 000 1 853, 000 1 445, 000 
TOE a ead 18, 619, 100 | 17,357,000 | 19, 735,000 | 18, 514,000 | 19, 131, 000 17, 793, 000 
ENE. aussie amcake eres eaaaaiane 1, 800, 000 1, 800, 000 1, 850, 000 1, 850, 000 1, 820, 000 1, 820, 000 
Total recruiting cost.___| 20,419,100 | 19, 157,000 | 21, 585,000 | 20, 364,000 | 20,951,000 | 19, 613, 000 





1 Subsistence costs in fiscal year 1960 now in the “‘Operation and maintenance, Army,” appropriation. 


Annual recruiting costs by medium 
Secale ald aeiiaatiaaai 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Recruiting advertising: Radio, TV, motion picture and still 








IN soe cca tiaras z Fas eens Sage er 4 $482, 189 $410, 500 $419, 000 
Recruiting publicity center: Radio, TV, and still picture_-...- 408, 997 145, 000 222, 000 
Total peUS oeeenesL abe ewe aes hakpeLeb cease esaeNe 891, 186 555, 500 | 641, 000 


Mr. Fioop. Do not ignore the recruiting program on teacher ac- 
quisition overseas, here, and with particular reference to selection 
boards here. There isa lot to this item. 

That is what I wanted to talk about today. I thought it was some- 
body else’s shop. 

General Traus. We will put that in the record. 

(The information may be found on page 174.) 


DATA ON ARMY-WIDE SPECIALIZED SERVICE, ARMY RESERVES, 
AND JOINT PROJECTS 


Mr. Forp. In connection with programs 2500, 2600, and 2700, will 
you insert in the record, at this point, an up-to-date version of the 
charts and tables that were in last year’s record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Workload data and cost factors 
Religious Activities: 


Rises year 106 2-550 ccc ck cscccccsseesenadcwtomummecac $669, 157 
eT I ON pcm ce acctec cmap an cleaner seg wed ins el cue uahek Gnaa eases 700, 000 
Biscel: VOOP 1k ce cciccnoeteecees i eli ccs kid etna aadkentideed 750, 000 


The increase of $50,000 will initiate a replacement program of films in the 
morale and religious film libraries. 
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Participation in religious activities 





{In thousands] 





~ - — — SSS 


Actual, fiscal| Estimated, | Estimated, 
Activity Unit | year 1958 | fiscal year | fiscal year 
| 


1959 1960 
a = inna ——_——|- oa 
Religious services. - _- Personnel serviced. . -- 24, 069 24, 500 | 24, 600 
Pastoral functions : do... é - 12, 641 12, 400 | 12, 500 
Character guidance : do... 6, 767 6, 750 | 6, 800 
Total __- 5 ue ; 43, 477 43, 650 | 43, 900 





Direct obligations 


| | 


| | Estimate 
| Actual, fiscal 





Project or subproject | year 1958 Segiens  ie e 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 
Special services_...---------- Bees a Sock sgapeee atuiead $1, 100, 000 


























Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 | 1960 
| 
Special services activities -- ; a $1, 216, 506 $1, 200, 000 | $1, 100, 000 
Supplies and equipment. _- . . 1, 002, 506 986, 000 | 88H, 000 
Professional entertainment (Army share 150, 000 150, 000 | 150, 000 
International sports competition boas 50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
International rifle and pistol team competition____.___- | 14, 000 14, 000 | 14, 000 
Direct obligations 
| Estimated 
AGORA SUM) ee 
Project or sub project year 1958 | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 
| 
Courts, commissions, and boards__-__--- ited $290, 708 $250, 000 $250, 000 
Workload data and cost factors 
jampamabate iledontnciatent Semmens . a i — —_ _ 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 
————e =e —EEE —EE a sm =» | ao — —EEEe aa —a7~~s | 
Total cost Se hae mr eee ek = ee iar $290, 708 | 5250, 000 $250, 000 
Contractual stenographic reporting--...............--.---- 118, 318 | 102, 000 102, 000 
WY MAIEES BOOS, 5 oon nin ccacennsone eee soba. 93, 317 | 80, 000 | 80, 000 
PIRES a ccc caeiotutanecueee a Ceubsoeisiehe eka aera 79, 073 | 68, 000 68, 000 
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Service REPRESENTATION AT ATTACHE STATIONS 


1. The following is a breakdown, by number of stations, of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force representation at attaché stations worldwide: 


(a) Army representation at stations: 











POOR OTE a), VIREO ae etl cic diniannn Lucas anammspinmeeeion 44 
PeBtNys GUI DON OU eset Sl lm emeaeeneaneen 1 
OD a dt a ib ce eae aan aa 73 
BUGS OUNS a cis sis eeeke  icndncnendnmnnnnem tata 15 
MOCO: ALTIG se aseiencin ski duncan eaomnand wememes aecmeeae 71 
(b) Navy representation at stations: 
SPE TNO We x UI a i a a a 44 
PIS ONG RUE CNS ae ook no anianicnnnmaaeecoaseweaemmamaun 1 
POE, OY rere alain 0a alc ee enka etetode aeacemmeee 1 
Ns NN ta cachet acapella altar sec ce sede es ecient 46 
(c) Air representation at stations: 
PUIG, NANG, GO eal eect cacaSdanewnin we nm ee sia 44 
SGU MRO I aa atin, ts cin asker tis Gh a i ascedtgeié Sa leone 11 
Bie RS acco mss Sac ie oid ecco ewan Sete weds 1 
EOC: Bil cuneacanivatsenseeee Se eee eee 56 


2. There is a total of 73 attaché stations worldwide, including 1 Navy and 
1 Air. 
TABLE 1.—Cost and prisoners 











Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 
NERS TORII oss oo it du ecw ds aie eeeie i $3, 208, 285 $2, 601, 000 | $2, 020, 000 
Average number of prisoners - ae a hiieoass ae 2, 841 1, 650 | 1, 500 
Average number discharged other than honorable from dis- | 
mnOLY WRITOOCRS. jc cccacconcccccecccacuduvessusednewnns 3, 800 2, 300 | 2, 000 
TABLE 2.—Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities 
Air Force: 
EI SPER SNM i ca cas aa a eo os a $600, 000 
PASC SORT See eo nk whee danas bodemecanamus oaeaeneate 560, 000 
OGL US i ar en See es sete OE StL be oe Ss 404, 000 


TaBLE 3.—Vocational and academic training, U.S. Disciplinary Barracks 


Fiscal year 1956 | Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


= Pp | 
Num | Per- Num- Per- Num- | Per- 


ber | cent | ber cent | ber | cent 
| | | i 
1, Number of prisoners enrolled in academic courses | | | 
during fiscal year: | | | 
a) Organized classes_-- cons GOT 4, 989 | | 3,465 | 
(1) Basie (1st to 5th grades) | 918 : 579 450 
(2) Intermediate (6th to 8th grades | 1,764 1, 123 | | 778 
(3) High school (9th to 12th grades) -. 2,771 2, 670 1, 596 
(4) College level courses. | | 644 | 617 | "641 | 
(0) Correspondence courses - - - | 1,365 | 1, 302 ai 914 
2. Total number of prisoners enrolled in vocational 
courses during fiscal year: Organized classes. 1, 596 1, 494 | 699 
8. Percent and number of prisoners participating in 
academic or vocational training activities as of | 
June 30: | | | 
Academic eect ; 1,644} 32.5 | 1,086/ 30.1 810 | 37.5 
Vocational _ _ i ae 1, 499 27.8 1,112; 30.8 660 30.5 
4.(a) Year-end populations. ___-- ‘ 5, 060 ; 3, 608 2, 161 
4.(b) Average populations covered (fiscal year 1958 | | 
figures do not include Fort Crowder; no | 
annual report furnished) - - - -- .| 5,999 
} | 


--| 4,346 | J SA 
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TABLE 4.—Number and percentage of persons whose sentence included a punitive 
discharge who were returned to duty upon discharge from all Army confinement 
facilities during calendar years 1956, 1957, and 1958 


| Calendar 
year 1958 
| 


' 
| Calendar | Calendar 
year 1956 year 1957 


NN feces eas Sanbaaiansansusreacbatbeccekaceuvalees a 398 
| 


8 
SPnen Or GUNND CONOINOD isd bods ica ccnnnnaccedccccbeconsas 5.4 | 


441 358 
7.6 | 9.2 





TABLE 5.—Releases by restoration and parole from disciplinary barracks by calendar 








years 

| Calendar | Calendar Calendar 

year 1956 | year 1957 year 1958 
Number restored to active duty__... 248 295 237 
Number paroled 853 | 772 551 
Number released by expiration and remission | 5, 077 3, 844 2, 304 
Total released____- 6, 178 4,911 3, 002 
Percent restored _ - 4.0 6.0 | 7 
Percent paroled__- 13.8 5.7 17.8 
Percent expiration and remission... | 82.2 | 78.3 74.5 

| | 





TABLE 6.—Number and percent of failures after restoration from disciplinary 








barracks 
| July 1953- July 1954- | July 1955- 
June 1956 June 1957 June 1958 
Number of those failing after restoration. _...._.--- ae | 69 | 39 | 14 
Failure rate on restorees_-..........------------- .-.-percent-_-| 5.5 5.0 | 2.6 
| 








Note.—Explanatory statement to introduce a revised set of restoration figures into the record. 


Experience has shown that very few failures occur during the first few months of service after restoration, 
A study of the restoration failures over a period of 3 years after restoration, the normal reenlistment period, 
gives a more realistic picture of the percentage of failures that might be expected out of a group of restorees 


. 
= 


TABLE 7 


1. Number of prisoners convicted of major civil offenses with sentences of 3 
years or more confined in disciplinary barracks: 


SR re ea a a tao ce i a a 
I SI Se a A re ar og A a a ek ae 435 
I a a ae 828 
I a i ee 302 
I Be aeeninake oie gcecia oesicanan cae incu he eee 240 


2. Military prisoners are not accepted for confinement in Federal penal insti- 
tutions until sentences are ordered into execution. It is necessary to retain in 
disciplinary barracks prisoners convicted of major offenses until appellate re- 
views are completed. 
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five USAR division 
lent 
on Designation Location Commanding officer 
ar ees ., or 7 
58 63d Infantry Division.........--.- Los Angeles, Calif......--- Maj. Gen. Henry e Kellogg. 
i 70th Infantry Division !__......--- DOCG, PMIGR. wc. cesnnnnn Maj. Gen. Clyde E. Dougherty. 
75th Infantry Division (MAC)__--.| Houston, Tex_-......----- Maj. Gen. W hitfield Jack. 
358 76th Infantry Division !_.........- Hartford, Conn_-._-.-....-.- Brig. Gen. Robert W. Kenny (acting). 
9.2 77th Infantry Division__-...---.-- NOW ROGE. IN. ds sncaecess Maj. Gen. John W. Kaine. 
7th Infantry Division !_........-- RS, U6 ad ccabcswneewens Maj. Gen. Henry G. Nulton, 
79th Infantry Division. __.......-- Philadelphia, Pa__....---- Maj. Gen, James C, Frank. 
80th Infantry Division !_......_._- Richmond, Va._-.---.----- Brig. Gen. Morgan M. Wallace. . 
dar 8ist Infantry Division.........---- Atianté, Ge........- ...-| Maj. Gen. Carl T. Sutherland. 
83d Infantry Division ___.........- Cleveland, Ohio. _-...-.-.- Maj. Gen. Russell A. Ramsey. 
s4th Infantry Division !___.......- Milwaukee, Wis_--_.--.---- | Brig. Gen, Gilbert W. Embury. 
— gsth Infantry Division !___- .--| Chicago, Mll_..-...........| Brig. Gen. John 8. Gleason, Jr. 
7th Infantry Division (M AC) Birmingham, Ala______-_- Maj. Gen. John D. Higgins. 
ar 89th Infantry Division !___....-.-- Wichita, Kans-_-.--.-- patel Maj. Gen. Charles W. O’ Bryant. 
58 9th Infantry Division. _.....---- RR TR ca a tints nt wes Maj. Gen. James E. Rudder. 
—— 9ist Infantry Division !_.......-_-- San Francisco, cs anie Maj. Gen. Stuart DeJ. Menist. 
on tb Infantry Division. --.-....--- | Boston, Mass. ._- ...--| Maj. Gen, Chauncey D. Merrill. 
23% 95th Infantry Division !_........-- Oklahoma City, Okla__.-_| Brig. Gen. Paul B. Bell. 
' 551 9th Infantry Division. --.......-- Lo! Maj. Gen. LeRoy H. Anderson. 
»» 304 8th Infantry Division !___._- ee SL Maj. Gen, James C. Mott. H 
ain 100th Infantry Division !_.........| Louisville, Ky.........---] Brig. Gen. Dillman A. Rash (acting). 
, 092 102d Infantry Division asencnena| tt, LOUIS, | eS 2 | Ma 1j. Gen. William H. Harrison, ” 
17 103d Infantry Division ._..-...-.-- | Des Moines, Iowa-__------- Maj. Gen. George H. Olmsted. it 
17.8 104th Infantry Division 1- coonk! POLMMMs OTR. senccocass | Brig. Gen, Eugene C,. Cushing. 
74.5 108th Infantry Division !_......_-- | Charlotte, N.O........... Maj. Gen. Thomas M, Mayfield. 3 
ae see rs , 3 
1 Divisional replacement training centers, 3 
i Civilian personnel in Army Reserve and ROTC programs 
ee = | Los eos 
58 Actual, fiscal | Actual, fiscal | Estimated, Estimated, 
Civilian personnel year 1957 year 1958 | fiscal year fisca) year om 
es 1959 1960 
14 anon ae = eee oe ae ee ces ee “ 
2.6 | 
Personal service obligations.....---..----------| $28,321,105 | $24,932,314 | $28,087,000 | $28, 087, 000 
mate Average number of all employees--..-...-.-.----| 6, 014 5, 983 6, 426 6, 426 = 
Number of employees at end of year_...-.------| 7, 099 | 6, 840 | 6, 827 6, 827 
| ' 
tion Cc i ea nee Fre 
riod, ; ‘ we . a : ; 
rees Recapitulation of publicity material distributed by the Office of the Chief, U.S. Army i 
: Reserve and ROTC Affairs, during fiscal year 1958 A 
"= 
—— —" — ay | - 
f 3 Item Quantity | Distribution date — 
aiczs, ; apse ee i wo it Seal iain ieencisk iat . i 
Bho Booklets: | 2 
ye “Your Son and the Army ROTO”’________- a ROE O00 Fe sack ebaeo tate | April 1958. 
439 “Serving Today—Leading Tomorrow”’ (revi- | 360,000_...__.-.-.-..--.---- Do. 
328 sion). id 
209 “Here’s the Plan Man’’______- et eee ee Se ek stebuhon Do. ~ 
f 4 “The New Army Reserve” ..| 265,000. .....- -| June 1958. 
240 vite rs: “Majoring in Les adership—Army ROTC” | 1,0C0 posters; 2, 000 window | March 1958. 
a (and window card). | cards, } 
sti- | Decals: | 
. in USAR decals_. e csaphccttevdbidcawaan. al LIOC ANG s cies dec ccccninctas Do. 
ae I a ------| ee ae ..--| April 1958. 
re Radio: ‘Tennessee Ernie Ford” (commercials) | 3,200 } ; Sid February 1958. 
Television: “Jimmy Powers’ Press Box Favorites’’ | 300 sets (13 prints per set) 2__| October 1958. 
(2d series, 13 weeks). | 
ilms: 
“Two Ways to Play” (ROTC)-..-......--- EID we conidnaninniune | December 1958. 
“ Sonat? (TTS OOO ea ek beh : 
i CD oon ee dckswdeddsdunewnns : {30 prints 8 Se orbit J March 1958. 
D “‘Pentomic Reserves” (USAR-big picture) - PE I vnvicicnctnnneenn November 1959. 
mplays: 
Fe; WER. wo chnocl acute nSwake | 41 campuses... .| January—May 1958. 
Puilete model “Explorer I’’. ...........-...- _.| 252 ROTC colleges and uni- | April 1958. 
versities. 
Paid advertising space: College newspapers - ---__-- No mercrcccenwcneuus February 1958. 





1 All radio stations. 
2 16 millimeter. 
335 millimeter. 
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Bupcetr PrRoGRAM SUMMARY—Dz1REcT OBLIGATIONS 


Program 2700 Joint projects 

















| | Fstimate 

Project Actual, fiscal 

or sub- Title year 1958 

project Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

| 1959 1960 
Tan: rR CUO NONI gn oe on ecacceesen $1, 104, 486 $1, 469, 000 $1, 451, 000 
2720 | Armed Forces Information and Education______-- 8, 704, 600 7, 979, 000 7, 979, 000 
2730 Industrial College of the Armed Forces__.___-- 1, 092, 207 | 1, 432, 000 1, 616, 000 
2740 International activities __ Sl a a ast ‘ | 3, 378, 970 | 3, 923, 000 4, 018, 000 
2750 | Joint headquarters ___- sis ‘ ca 5, 861, 780 6, 181, 000 6, 181, 000 
2761 | Classified SS Se Ee eee ‘ 7, 105, 697 6, 744, 000 6, 744, 000 
2762 eee ee ee ahaa 82, 494,621 | 83, 660, 000 80, 823, 000 
2763 | Armed Forces spec ial weapons proje aa 16,620,988 | 19, 363, 000 19, 617, 000 
2764 | Classified project.......--..-- cee Shae 913 0 0 
2765 | Do_. a i iat 10, 522,177 | 10, 142, 000 10, 142, 000 
2770 | Washington, D.C., support services_..........--- -| 0 | 1, 378, 000 | 1, 378, 000 
Total direct obligations. __...-.------- ae 136, 796,439 | 142, 271, 000 | 139, 949, 000 





1959-60 National Defense Resources Conference, tentative schedule 


Nn NN an __. Oct. 5—Oct. 16, 1959. 
INOS ne Oct. 19-Oct. 30, 1959. 
A oe ee ee Nov. 2—Nov. 138, 1959. 
OURAN TRON a Noy. 9—Novy. 20, 1959. 
RNIN OTT I nse on ee Jan. 4—Jan. 15, 1960. 


i |, ae ee Jan. 18—Jan. 29, 1960. 
RONEN RU Soo sg tee od Feb. 1—Feb. 12, 1960. 

ern IDRIS ME oe 8 Feb. 15-Feb. 26, 1960. 
Pi Ge eS cere ees _. Feb. 29—Mar. 11, 1960. 
I rn Mar. 14-Mar. 25, 1960. 
SNE TE sete a aa cee ooo Mar. 28—Apr. 8, 1960. 
NNO i a ee Apr. 11—Apr. 22, 1960. 
Lansing, Mich___--~_- Se Ste Fk May 2—May 13, 1960. 


IN TNR sce a a May 2—May 13, 1960. 


METHOD OF SELECTION 


Resident course: Military students are selected for the resident course by their 
respective services, from among the most qualified officers available, and who have 
a potential for promotion to general or flag officer rank. The average age of 
military students is 42.2 years. Their average promotion-list service is 19 
years. Civilian students are selected by the governmental agencies with which 
they are employed, subject to the approval of the Commandant of the Industrial 
College. They are career civil-service employees, usually of the grades of GS-14 
to GS-17, who are now filling key positions within their agencies. 

National defense resources conferences: Military personnel, except for Marine 
and Coast Guard officers, are selected by their continental Army and Air Force 
commanders, or naval district commanders. Marine and Coast Guard officers are 
selected by Headquarters, Marine Corps, and Headquarters, U.S. Coast Guard, 
respectively. Civilian conferees are selected by a local civilian selection com- 
mittee in the city where the conference is to be held. They are selected as a 
representative cross section of industry, agriculture, labor, business, the pro- 
fessions, religion, education, and civic community life. 

Correspondence course: Military officers of the grade of major or lieutenant 
commander and above of all components of the Department of Defense and the 
Coast Guard are eligible for enrollment. They may be Regulars or Reserve or 
National Guard cflicers on active or inactive status. 

Civilians who have executive experience, or recognized executive potential, 
in Government, industry, and the several professions are also eligible for en- 
roliment. <A college degree or its recognized equivalent in terms of experience 
is desirable. 

Many persons who do not qualify under the above standards have compen- 
sating education or experience. Such persons may apply and their applications 
will be considered on their individual merits. 
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Graduates, National Defense Resources Conference 


[Fiscal year 1958) 


























Military 
Location Starting date | Regular | Reserve Civilian Total 
| Estab- | compo- Total 
| lishment nents military 
(active | (training 
duty) duty) 
idea 2 a — : ‘ i —————— 
ie Te UU oss accnungeds | Sept. 23, 1957 8 145 153 70 223 
Burlington, Vt. .......... wearin Seles hn anes 2 79 81 50 131 
Boise, Idaho. -....----- i uancbannws | Oct, 21, 1957 7 140 147 112 259 
8 4 ceca Mateo econ 10 124 134 78 212 
DR OE. unedvadensaanua Nov. 11, 1957 12 14] 153 57 210 
Memphis, Tenn-_-----.--- one Dec. 2, 1957 44 142 186 69 255 
Indianapolis, Ind___.------ dsoewel SGths SS aeee 20 205 | 225 56 281 
Fresno, Calif. _- com etoaial sig SUD cde 12 129 | 141 131 272 
Dee Biome. Cale. ie. cdc cnccvewscun< Feb. 10, 1958 8 | 276 284 94 378 
Mg Oa ree es et ee 15 305 320 96 416 
OS ee ae ore | Mar. 17, 1958 1} 218 219 67 286 
Philadelphia, Pa- co neaecaii biateaaea eee Wo asisinaien 24 266 290 146 436 
Rochester, N.Y ....-------- swecnseel AMO. 14308 8 | 144 152 105 257 
Sere SEAeEL ES cs 3s dake naded woanlaanatieatacuse a 293 301 75 376 
Bridgeport, Conn... _..---- .---| May 12, 1958 3 | 160 163 119 282 
PIORSROIONTY, BIG 6 oncs senso <nonssa= Lainie ekeasin 7 241 248 125 373 
ii ids. et 189 | 3,008 3, 197 1, 450 4, 647 





Numbers of graduates, Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


Resident course graduates: 





ee Sees cs gfso i gs i ek te“ ae ip bent eae eine 1,477 
UMM AMR ED  oesicsecicce nc ass mek os rpc cl wns nets es ch iptv Slt 119 
WIR co nckchbaswen i ce ls kit a in a a Ne aN rte ala 1, 596 
Estimated graduates, fiscal year 1959_-...__--__-__-_-._--. saliicesasalailacs 141 
National defense resources conference graduates, Dec. 31, 1958: 
Bare: ah oes ek Velen tel Jobst pigs ers oie ae 28, 904 
OUVEIIOY 5. ca Be ec cinta Shee ea bee hin cea 15, 775 
CN a ta ee Se 44, 679 
Estimated graduates, fiscal year T1000... 2 1 cere 4, 500 
Correspondence course graduates, Dec. 31, 1958: 
POR i a ce ee 7, 235 
Currently enrolled (as of Dec. 31, 1958) : 
NNN SR iiss ns A leeks os oa ana Nh sss se sain leas 2, 249 
RU ics aie eae eae as ee edad a inline aed oe ta iced bean 1, 381 
Total ante eeds dee alka canoe eee es ee 2 Ee eee 3, 680 
patimated sraduates, TSCA] VORP Thue... oooh oseneemnen 1, 200 
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STUDENT Quotas, INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED FORCES 





RESIDENT COURSE 


The number of students authorized to attend the resident course is established 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The number presently established for the resident 
course is 145, and is broken down as follows: 


Military : 


ec a a Be pec cetibeeap er ae base ns en a 40 
I io ah cnbindinanieesipasieexininns aan cea kN 40 
a ae cc cid cide aa wi glean oma cnkioy een igcanaan gina 34 
a bien eae 4 eee mana cies 6 
I ee oie mi oe ieee 1 
WAM eho 2 eS Be aa ce ee ee 24 

I a a ae ae ie Bol ee 145 


1 Civilian agencies represented in fiscal year 1959 include: Department of State, De- 
partment of the Treasury, Department of the Interior, Department of Agriculture, De 
yartment of Commerce, Office of the Secretary of Defense, Department of the Army, 
Senrioneht of the Navy, Department of the Air Force, Central Intelligence Agency, 
National Security Agency, and the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 


No specific limitations are placed on the number of persons who may enroll in 
in the national defense resources conferences or the correspondence course, 
other than that all persons enrolling must meet prescribed qualifications for each 
course, and the total enrollment within the instructional capacity of the college, 
both from the personnel and financial viewpoints. 


FiscaL YEAR 1960 TrAvet EstiIMATES, INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Travel and per diem costs totaling $260,800 to provide for 1,332 individual 
trips as follows: 
Number 
of trips 
Ie mC ANN a i a ce 1, 008 
Trips to industrial areas and major military installations by 145 
students and approximately 35 faculty members. 
National defense resources conferences____........-.--.-..---.-------- 182 
Trips performed by 14 team members and the commandant and 
deputy commandants in connection with the presentation of national 
defense resources conferences in 14 industrial cities. 
ke 142 
Travel of staff and faculty members in connection with the admin- 
istrative affairs of the college and in representing the college at im- 
portant meetings of educational, professional, and industrial groups. 





NA a ah a hE i te 1, 332 
National War College 
Number of 
man-trips 
Administrative: Travel in connection with guest speakers, panel discus- 
sion members, Board of Consultants, and by staff and faculty__________ 65 


Field trips in United States: Student and faculty trips to an Army, Navy, 
and Air Force installation for orientation and indoctrination, and one 


Field trips oversea theaters: Faculty and class trips to various over- 
Sea theaters 
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Trourspay, Marcu 5, 1959. 
NaTIONAL Securtry AGENCY 


WITNESSES 


GEN. JOHN A. SAMFORD, USAF, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SECURITY 
AGENCY 

DR. LOUIS W. TORDELLA, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SECURITY 
AGENCY 

COL. FRANK A. ROGERS, JR., USAF, COMPTROLLER, NATIONAL 
SECURITY AGENCY 

CLYDE W. ELLIOTT, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, let us proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Samrorp. Mr. Chairman, I plan to present the dollar re- 
quests in the National Security Agency budget in terms of our two 
missions. As you know, the National Security Agency has two mis- 
sions: the security mission and the intelligence mission. Both of 
these are supported by an internal research and development effort. 

For fiscal year 1960 we are asking a total of $80.8 million in the 
“Operations and maintenance” appropriation. 

We propose to divide that sum between the two missions as indi- 
cated on these charts. 

We have a similar division of available funds for fiscal year 1959 
on the chart behind me. 

I feel that you are generally familiar with the scope and outline 
of these two missions. There have been certain developments during 
the past year that I think might interest some of you. 

It would be our hope that the discussion of these developments and 
the exact division of funds could be treated as classified information. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Monpay, Marcu 9, 1959. 
Mirtrary Surveys anp MaAppine 


WITNESSES 


COL. WARD H. VAN ATTA, CHIEF, TOPOGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC 
DIVISION, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR INTELLIGENCE 

M. W. MATTHEWS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, ENGINEER INTELLIGENCE 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

Cc. H. ANDREGG, ASSISTANT CHIEF, PLANS AND PRODUCTION 
STAFF, ARMY MAP SERVICE 

W. H. KAULA, CHIEF, RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS BRANCH, GEODESY 
DEPARTMENT, ARMY MAP SERVICE 


Mr. Manon. The committee will be in order: 

This morning Mr. Sikes is going ‘to have charge of the committee. 
Mr. Sikes, will you take over? 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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General Traub, do I understand that you first are going to take 
up the Army Mapping Service? 

General Traus. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you prepared to proceed ? 

General Traus. We are, sir. Colonel Van Atta, of the Office 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, will be the principal wit- 
ness. He will proceed with an explanation of the fiscal year 1959 and 
1960 programs, if that is what the committee desires. 

Mr. Stxes. Colonel, we shall be glad to hear your statement. 


GAIN IN MAPPING 


Colonel Van Arra. Mr. Chairman, in 1959 we continued at essen- 
tially the same rate as in previous years. The gain on the world 
mapping accomplishment was about 1 to 2 percent for most areas 
toward meeting the Joint Chiefs of Staff requirements. The emphasis 
during the year was, of course, on the Middle East and the Far East. 

I have a chart showing the overall picture with a color code on the 
areas in which we are working. Mr. Andregg of the Map Service 
will explain the chart. 

Mr. ANnprece. [Chart.] This chart reflects the actual status of map- 
ping as it will be at the end of the current fiscal year in June. It indi- 
cates the amount of money out of our fiscal year 1960 program which 
will be applied against each of these areas. 

Mr. Srxes. I think you will need to spell out those amounts, because 
we cannot see those figures very well. 

Mr. Anprece, This is confidential when we get into figures with 
respect to percentages of status and the amount we intend to spend. 

Mr. Srxes. I understand. 

Mr. Anprecc. The colored areas reflect the relative amount of the 
dollar budget we are putting into each of these major world regions. 
In terms of the status we will reach at the end of fiscal year 1959, I 
will mention only a few representative areas. 

I believe that points up the major areas on this chart, their status, 
and the amount of money that we intend to spend. 

Are there any further questions on this chart ? 

Mr. Sixes. Is your statement completed, Colonel Van Atta? 

Colonel Van Arra. On this subject it is. I have more to say on a 
related subject in 1959. 

Mr. Srxes. What do you mean by “related subjects”? Mapping? 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN GEODESY 


Colonel Van Arra. Geodesy, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you stand by with the chart, and you proceed with 
your statement, Colonel. 

Colonel Van Arra. During 1959, the Army participated in the 
VANGUARD project which was the observation of the satellite, and 
also in the project Betty, which was the converse of VANGUARD, 
the location of Pacific islands from observations from the satellites. 
That, together with occultation of the stars by the moon, gives us better 
control in the Pacific, and we have better control of Europe and other 
parts of the world. Much more emphasis has been placed on geodesy 


cause of the advent of missile warfare. 
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Mr. AnNprews. May | ask a question ? 
Mr. Sikes. Surely. 


USEFULNESS OF SATELLITES 


Mr. Anprews. Colonel, how many satellites have you launched 
from which you have received any kind of information ? 

Colonel Van Arra. I am afraid I cannot answer that specifically. 
The VANGUARD and the Betty projects are used to a degree for 
our purposes. 

Can you answer that, Mr. Andregg ? 

Mr. AnpreaG. I cannot give the specific number of satellites. 

Mr. Stxes. VANGUARD has put up but one satellite. So either 
none or one would be the answer so far as that project is concerned. 

Mr. Anpreco. Actually, the small sphere which was put up in the 
VANGUARD project was most useful to the geodetic project. 

Mr. Stxes. In what way ? 

Mr. Anprece. It emitted radio signals which were picked up by 
radio telescopes of the prime minitrack stations which allowed us 
to gain information to determine the orbit of the satellite. Based 
upon this orbital information we were able then to relate the position 
information we obtained by portable minitrack radio telescope equip- 
ment in the Pacific island areas. These portable minitrack units were 
operated in the Philippines, Guam, Wake, and are now going into 
Samoa and Ponape. 


VALUE OF SATELLITE DATA 


Mr. Sikes. You know what you are talking about and you people 
on that side of the table know what you are talking about, but I do 
not know and I question that many of my colleagues know. Just 
what are you getting which can be interpreted into mapping informa- 
tion that is of value to this country for which we should appropriate 
money ? 

Colonel Van Arra. I should like, if I may, to ask Mr. Kaula to 
answer that. 

Mr. Srkes. Very well. 

Mr. Kauta. The greatest military value derived from satellites 
thus far is to give a better evaluation of certain parts of the earth’s 
gravity field which would affect inertial guidance systems, and the 
improvement in this respect obtained almost entirely from the one 
small VANGUARD satellite would be on the order of about ———— 
in the uncertainty in the strike of an intercontinental ballistic missile. 
_ Asecond use is one which Mr. Andregg described, of locating islands 
in the Pacific by tracking them with minitrack stations. The un- 
certainty of these locations is probably on the order of . 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean that as a result of this information you 

can reduce the probable error ? 
_ Mr. Kavta. No, it does not. The probable error of location of the 
islands, yes, of that order, from the uncertainty obtained from con- 
ventional astronomical observation compared to that obtained from 
tracking. In the case of the intercontinental ballistic missile, the 
reduction I mentioned was due to this one factor, and would not be 
that great in the overall picture. 
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GEODETIC OPERATIONS ESTIMATE 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel, before you leave that subject, how much money 
are you asking for that particular activity / 

Colonel Van Arta. For geodetic operations other than in direct 
support of mapping, we are asking for $2,092,000. 

Mr. Sixers. That is about the same as you requested last year. 

Colonel Van Arra. Yes, sir. $10,000 more. 

Mr. Sr«es. All right. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


Colonel Van Arra. In the area of international agreements, sir, 
we have added one recently. They range through about 50 nations 
from Iceland to Cambodia. All, with few exceptions, appear to be 
going well. Those which are not are generally because the country 
is so poor that it cannot contribute much. 

Mr. Srxes. In which countries is it going well, and in which coun- 
tries is it going badly? 

Colonel Van Atta. Off the record. 

Off the record for security purposes. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Is there any problem other than the amount of money 
that the local government feels it can contribute ? 

Colonel Van Arra. Not of a political nature. We have found some 
competition among other nations who would assist them. 

Mr. Srxes. What other nations? 

Colonel Van Arta. In the case of one of the nations with which, 
incidentally, our agreement has not been firmly established, the 
French, and in the case 

Mr. Sr«es. If the French get the mapping done, will we not have 
access to it ? 

Colonel Van Arra. Yes, sir, we would. 





Mr. Sixes. Why should we not let them do it if they want to, and if | 


we can save a little money? We are not competing with them for 
the mapping rights, are we? 

Colonel Van Arta. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the problem there? 

Colonel Van Arra. The Inter-American Geodetic Survey has been 
a separate entity for South America sponsored by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. It was a surprise to us that anyone else would be interested 


in participating there. As far as the capability of the French, they | 


are capable mappers. 

me. Sixes. Why would the French be interested in mapping that 
area ? 

Colonel Vaw Arra. I presume they feel they would be paid for it. 

Mr. Srxes. By whom ? 

Colonel Vaw Arta. By the government concerned. 

Mr. Sixes. If somebody else wants to map it, is there any reason why 
we should object as long as they are our allies? 

Colonel Van Arra. Not validly: 

Mr. Srxers. You‘ have not yet received the full repercussions in 
Bolivia from the meddling of the Luce publications, so you’ do not 
know what the effect of that situation will be, I presume. 
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Colonel Van Arra. No,sir. There isone problem in letting another 
country do the mapping, and that is that third nation agreements 
sometimes affect the release and usability of maps. A map which we 
secured from another nation, not prepared by ourselves, might have 
some limitations attached to it as to the use to which we could put it. 

Mr. Sixes. In what other countries are you having problems? 

Colonel Van Arta. Can you add to that ? 

Mr. Anpreca. In one area, we have had some delay in pro- 
ceeding with the mapping. 

We had assumed we had reached agreements with them but the 
agreement has not been signed. 

Mr. FLtoop. Why would mapping in this area be important ? 

Mr. Anprece. Because of the natural resources in the area, I sup- 
nose, SIT. 

; Mr. Froop. Who directed it as high priority ¢ 

Mr. Anpreca. The General Staff of the Army. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. Any others? 

Mr. Rizey. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxgs. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Do these countries do any mapping service for them- 
selves and, if they are supposed to be friendly to us, why would they 
not exchange maps with us? 

Mr. Anprece. A great many of the countries do mapping, and a 
large part of the increase in our coverage of value to the U.S. defense 
efforts comes from arrangements with cooperative countries. For 
example, if we are successful in going through with this agreement, 
they will undertake all of the field surveys required to do the mapping. 
We will procure aerial photography and wil assist in compilation. 

Mr. Ritey. Who pays for the ground surveys? 

Mr. Anpreaa. The government involved, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you aware of the purpose of the survey in this 
country? You presume it is natural resources. What is the chief 
natural resource of this country ? 

Mr. Anprecc. Petroleum products. 

Mr. Fioop. Would it occur to you that somebody interested in oil 
might have requested the Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army to save them 
the trouble, bother, and expense of this mapping so certain oil com- 
panies might have access to your maps, and so on? Have you heard 
any scuttlebutt like that ? 

Mr. Anpreco. No, sir. I am not involved in determining the re- 
quirements. I just produce the maps to meet the requirements. 

Mr. Froop. I know what you are involved in. I am asking, have 
you heard the scuttlebutt ? 

Mr. Anpreaoa. No, sir. I would mention, however, that the oil com- 
panies do carry on very active surveys in areas like this on a very large 
scale for smaller areas, not military mapping but special mapping for 
petroleum development purposes. 
ae Srxes. And do they have access to the Government’s maps, 
also ? 

Mr. Anprecae. In this case—— 

Colonel Van Arra. They require a special clearance. Each re- 
quest must be approved by the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Sixes. Generally it is approved ! 

38515—59—pt. 4 —13 
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Colonel Van Arta. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Srxes. All right, proceed. Are there any other countries where 
you have particular problems? 

Colonel Van Arra. Of course our greatest problem is the inacces- 
sible areas where we are most interested. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you mind putting that chart over there, please, 
on that stand. 

Colonel Van Arra. We might take a look at the next chart, Mr. 
Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. I would rather look at that one for a minute. It would 
occur to me that you fellows, who are awfully good at mapping, de- 
signing, and charting something, would have prepared something for 
this committee to see. This isa rather large room. You are the pros, 
and you come up here with pretty small-se ale stuff. 

Colonel Van Arra. I agree, sir. The scale appears to have been 
determined by what they can carry, and even at that it is quite a fight 
to get through the revolving doors. 

Mr. Sixes. Ordinarily you people put on a pretty good show up 
here for the Mapping Service, but you seem to have been toned down 
a little this year. Has somebody been riding herd on you, or what is 
the difference? Did somebody tell you to keep ) your big mouths shut 
about what you need ? 

Mr. Froop. Do I understand 

Mr. Srxes. One at atime. Let me get this. 

This is not the type of request that you normally would make before 
this committee. Usually you have much more information, many 
more models. What has happened ? 

Colonel Van Arra. We have all the information, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you been told you were talking too much before 
this committee? Last year we gave you additional money on the 
basis of the information you provided. 

Colonel Van Arra. We are working against a limited figure. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you been told you were talking too muc ch to this 
committee about your needs? 

Colonel Van Arra. No, sir. 

General Traus. There may be a little hesitation because it was not 
recognized just what the purpose of this requested additional briefing 
was. 

Mr. Froop. General, we have been working with these matters for 
10 years. 

General Travus. I say in this particular instance 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Ford, Mr, Sikes and I on the Army panel’ know 
a great deal about this operation. For many years we have been 
interested in it and asked them to go to some extent about it. This 
is one of our pet projects. This is a 10, 20, 30 show. You are not 
suggesting that because of revolving doors in the Capitol you cannot 
stage a proper presentation before ‘this committee. Take the doors 
out if they get in your way. 

Mr. Stxes. Has anybody else got in your way? 

Colonel Van Arra. My instructions were that we had about 15 
minutes. 

Mr. Froop. Who told you that? 
Colonel Van Arra. General Duff. 
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General Durr. This was our understanding, sir. 
Mr. Froop. What are we running here—a bus line, or what? Fif- 


teen minutes? 
(Off the record.) 


ENGINEER INTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Is there any significance in the fact that your request 
for engineer intelligence operations is decreased by about a quarter 
of a million dollars this year ? 

Colonel Van Arra. I think Mr. Matthews, of the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers, can best answer that. That falls under his office. 

Mr. Srxes. All right, Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Marruews. Sir, the only significance to that is that it is a 
portion of the overall that we could allot to that activity under the 
amounts of money requested for fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Sixes. We like to see you save money. I want to compliment 
you for saving money. But is this reduction being achieved at the 
cost of important activities? If so, what are they? 

Mr. Marruews. Sir, in engineer intelligence, as in mapping, we 
always have a backlog of work which is greater than the resources we 
have available, but, of course, it has to be fit in in accordance with 
priorities. 

Mr. Srxrs. That does not answer my question. My question was, 
are you having to eliminate important activities in this field? If so, 
what are they ? 

Mr. Marrnews. It is simply a general 

Mr. Stxes. Answer “yes” or “no” to my question. Are you having 
to eliminate important activities? 

Mr. Marruews. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes, What are they ? 

Mr. Martruews. It is a general scale-down in the activities of engi- 
neer intelligence. 

Mr. Stxes. What will you lose? 

Mr. Marrnuews. We will lose in the processing of intelligence data 
and in the compilation of that data into engineer intelligence studies. 

Mr. Stxes. I do not know much more than I did when I started. 
What new processes have you developed in mapping which the com- 
mittee does not know about, other than what you have just told us in 
the use of satellites? Any? 

Colonel Van Arta. I think they were discussed last year—the 
method of scribing 

Mr. Stxes. Nothing since last year? 

Colonel Van Arra. No. 

Mr. Srtxrs. What use were you allowed to make of the additional 
funds which Congress appropriated last year for this Service? 

Colonel Van Arra. This additional $5 million, to which I believe 
you refer, sir- 











Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Colonel Van Attra. Was programed from the beginning of the 
vear, although because of the Middle East emergency and other fund- 
ing requirements it was not made available to the Army until later 
in the year. However, through it we avoided the curtailment of ter- 
rain analysis studies. We were able to continue the rate of produc- 
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tion on those areas available. We were able to initiate increased ac- 
tivity in the Middle East, and we were able to take advantage of op- 
portunities to gather data as it became available. 


FUND UTILIZATION OFFSET BY PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Suxes. Did you utilize the funds for the purposes for which 
they were appropriated ? 

Colonel Van Arra. Yes, sir. However, I should point out that in 
the record last year it showed that in part they were to forestall a 
Joss in personnel. There will be a significant loss in personnel this 
year for another reason. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you talking of fiscal 1959? 

Colonel Van Arra. I am talking of 1959, yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the other reason, and how great is the loss? 

Colonel Van Arra, It is a civilian personnel ceiling reduction im- 
posed on the Chief of Engineers in the amount of 1,647, of which the 
pro rata share for the Army Map Service was determined to be 215, 

Mr. Sixes. Is that about the same loss that you would have had 
if the Congress had not appropriated the additional money ? 

Colonel Van Arta. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Srxes. In other words, if the department does not get you on 
one side it gets you on the other. 

Colonel Van Arta. It would appear so. However, these funds, as 
I point out, can be used and were used within the program, and to 
some degree the loss of personnel can be offset by contractual effort. 

Mr. Sixes. In effect, the intention of Congress that you not be de- 
prived of personnel has been ignored and overruled. It is either 
‘yes” or “no.” The personnel were lost. The answer is “Yes” 

Colonel Van Arta. y would not say it was ignored, but it did occur. 

Mr. Srxes. The personnel were lost, is that right ? 

Colonel Van Arta. They will be lost by June 30 of this year. 

Mr. Srxes. Questions on my right. 

Mr. Suepparp. No questions. 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Anprews. No questions. 

Mr. Fxioop. I am interested in the percentage as against 100 percent 
of the entire Caribbean operation. What is the condition and status 
in the entire Caribbean—every atoll and flyspeck in the whole area 
from Puerto Rico down to Panama, from Key West down to the conti- 
nent, the whole area. 

Colonel Van Arta. I think we could dig out the data and put it in 
the record, sir, but I certainly do not have it in my head. I do know 
that they feel that the activity as presently programed would go on 
another 20 years to completion. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not in favor of that, among other things. There 
are so many things I am not in favor of. This whole operation down 
there is of tremendous concern and importance, and I am trying to 
develop an interest in it. There isa vacuum down there. I am going 
to fill it if nobody else will. This whole area is our soft undervelly. 
This is one other weapon that I want to use if I can to get into it. That 
whole Caribbean area down there is on fire. It is jumping. Make no 
mistake about it. It is getting the most casual sort of treatment from 
every branch of this Government. Puerto Rico is basically Army 
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territory. I was just wondering if those who have charge of your 
commissioning are giving no more priority to the Caribbean than they 
have been giving to it for the last 10 or 15 years. Apparently not. It 
is in the same category that it was 8 years ago. 

Colonel Van Arra. The budget stays around $3 million a year, and 
of course the Director of the Inter-American Geodetic Survey would 
like to have more. 

Mr. Srxes. That is hardly responsive to the question. 

Mr. Fioop, That is a historic response. 

What about the entire continent of Africa? Is there any indication 
of an awareness at your policy level? Do you operate .in direct ratio 
tothe importance of areas? Since you cannot make maps in 5 minutes, 
is there not an awareness or understanding of how areas are becoming 
progressively acute 2 or 3 years ahead in some way to pick out high 
priority targets, for instance, in “Black Africa” below the Sahara? 
That place is on fire. Anybody should have known in the last 4 or 5 
years that it was going to blow. It is blowing. 

Are we operating a map services like molasses in winter? Do we 
go on like Tennyson’s brook and nothing bothers us one way or the 
other? We pursue our regular course without interruption, regardless 
of world events or anything else? We just go right on as though 
nothing was happening anyplace? 

Colonel Van Arta. Iam sure the greatest consideration is given, sir, 
to forecasting which will be the hottest areas in the world far enough 
in advance to anticipate them. 

Mr. Froop. Colonel, I have been listening to this for many years. 
That is not true. I have been asking these same questions year after 
year after year concerning your quality and degree of performance, 
your acceleration, and the same officer in your chair, you or your opno- 
site number, says, “I am sure, Mr. Flood, that those who are responsible 
for this give direct attention to your problem.” That is notso. I get 
the same story every year. Don’t you know that? 

Colonel Van Arra. Currently, we have asked the theater com- 
manders to review their requirements, and these, of course, will be 
reviewed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Froop. What theater commander reviews Africa, “Black 
Africa” from Mozambique over to Ghana, south of the Sahara? 

Colonel Van Arta. I am afraid I cannot answer the name, but I 
think it would be a Navy command in that part of the world. It is not 
an Army command, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Froop. What has he suggested? What has he recommended ? 
The jungle is on fire and it has been for 3 years. What is the latest 
word ? 

Pressures are mounting all over the world in the last several years, 
mounting and mounting and mounting. These boils are busting out 
all over. That slow, easy, Victorian policymaking controlling map- 
making of the last 20 years obviously can no longer continue. That 
kind of “mauve decade” thinking is obsolete. The world demands 
and needs this kind of thing. We needed it last night. You had 
requirements since World War II for mapping in north Africa. In 
the littoral from Casablanca all the way over to Syria, all the way 
to the canal, there have been incidents pointing that up. You are 
away back on that, and you cannot do what you are supposed to do 
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there. While all that was requiring attention, there has been a total 
ignorance of what is going to be the creat battleground—Black 
Africa. It is on fire. The Reds are in there up to your ears. Yet 
there is nothing in the request for this budget. There is not sufficient 
funds here. Under no circumstances is this mapping project being 
given sufficient attention in money by the budget-making people at 
any level to do what should be done. 

Colonel Van Arra. I must agree. 

Mr. Froop. This will be a classic example of, “Well, we Just do not 
have the maps of north Africa. We just do not have the maps for 
central Africa. We have not had the money and we have not been 
able to do it.” That is what somebody is going to say, God forbid, 
this time next year if and when the lid goes off. There will not be 
any fighting in Berlin. Nobody is going to get hurt in Western 
Europe for a long time. But you are going to need these maps all 
over these places. Anybody knows that these spots are red hot. We 
don’t have the maps. We are not going to have them. 

What are you going to do? Play this by ear like General Custer 
and the 7th Cavalry and through the jungles? ‘That is what is going 
on. We cannot spend any money here. I am disgusted with this 
whole business. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I was interested, Colonel, in your comment that you are 
increasing in 1959 your contract services and reducing, I gathered, 
your inhouse operation. 

Colonel Van Arra. I have comparative figures here. Of course, as 
the personnel strength dropped with the amount of funds available, 
the only proper way to use them is through contract. 


CONTRACT MAPPING SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. Last year your 1959 estimate for contract services was 
$2.5 million. What do you expect to obligate for contract services in 
fiscal 1959 under your current program ? 

Colonel Van an. Currently the program of contract type work, 
including Government transfers and commercial, would total $7 mil- 
lion for 1959. 

Mr. Forno. That more or less corresponds to what you had in fiscal 
1957 and fiscal 1958, according to the figures that were included in 
the record last year. 

Colonel Van Arra. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Would you put in the record at this point a chart show- 
ing how much you have spent or obligated in fiscal 1957 and 1958, and 
what you anticipate in 1959 and anticipate in fiscal 1960, for com- 
mercial contract operations ? 

Colonel Van Arra. Yes,sir. We have that data. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Military surveys and maps—Army Map Service contracting 


Fiscal year: Total 
US rar hh a et $8, 678, 000 
ORE ade Sor eee sev tneen ee ends Dk Sa 12, 627, 000 
a ce a a wt 7, 000, 000 
a ae see Re Res ke 5, 500, 000 

2 Actual. 


2 Estimated. 
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CONTRACY AND INHOUSE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Forp. I think last year you listed on page 658 of the hearings 
a chart showing military surveys and maps, personnel paid with Army 
Map Service funds, for inhouse and contract operations. Will you 
extend that chart for the current hearings, please. 

Colonel Van Atta. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


P2570 Military surveys and maps personnel paid with Army Map Service funds 
(estimated) 





| Inhouse Contract 3 
RN ORE FO cen dk dicks ce sg cddeoeseus ance gtectucecthcciasedede Scaiuten 3,326 | 1, 640 
DUE WOOD BI 6 ccccenswacnsscidcinsdasequnabeas (idumeemiesssLaneseeenhee 33, 316 | 923 
at ON IONE oceans awacuonsccennyaccsesees Sayin cis ie els ses renee canoes 2 3, 316 | 721 





1 Internal adjustments occurred subsequent to fiscal year 1959 budget hearings. 

? These figures are based on budget ceilings and do not reflect the effect of a reduction of 215 in civilian 
manpower space authorization for Army Map Service effective June 30, 1959. 

§ Estimated. 


ANNUAL OBLIGATIONS SINCE 1947 


Mr. Forp. Also, on page 659 of last year’s hearings you listed 
your annual rate of obligation since 1947. Would you extend that 
table, please. 

Colonel Van Arta. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Worldwide military surveys and maps (excluding operation and maintenance of 
facilities costs) annual obligation rate since fiscal year 1947 














Portion of total devoted to 
domestic mapping 
Total pea a 
| 
Amount Percent of total 
—— ree 

a a a ee 1 $13, 000, 000 | 2$2, 050, 000 19. 2 
My ce nenidnd kexcasatuweene se cuiditetnn pon newtdedatds 1 10, 500, 000 2 2, 000, 000 19.1 
a tang aie a sii chats sida tamae 12, 785, 000 2 2,000, 000 | 15.6 
1950... ‘ Admalerdh dee Seni tee a eon Fi z 12, 279, 912 2 2, 600, 000 21.2 
1951 piciowetlas cee aos wax | 26, 563, 877 2 3, 000, 000 11.3 
1952 ree peers tive cine nam | 843, 584, 582 | 3 5,300, 000 | 12.2 
1953... ich deka as a Sa cadet | 48, 349, 771 | 7, 490, 000 15.5 
1954... bsg Since ae ce | 4 41, 673, 815 4 5, 750, 000 13.8 
1955..... SecnasuRaera Rap oer 2 ee | 5 36, 529, 329 | 5 3, 218, 000 8.8 
Dian tcvivsienl dzicukwouwes ere ee . 6 38, 472, 313 6 4, 120, 378 10.7 
1957_. «cards eicmaaniah ends b Sickie ac ee 7 37, 534, 028 | 7 3, 448, 926 9.2 
1958... aot nities nasa iaccaes 8 41, 750, 024 | 8 3, 853, 948 9.2 
1959. : : re > alia odes 9 36, 885, 500 9 1,855, 000 | 5.0 
1960 wr se nae ee 10 36, 117, 000 | 10 1, 587, 000 | 4.4 








! Overseas command activities in these years were not funded under the military surveys and maps budget 
project. Estimated data on overseas command costs are included for comparative purposes. 

? Estimates based on expenditure data; no obligation data available. 

® Excludes $4,500,000 transferred to U.S. Geological Survey from Army mapping funds. 

‘ Includes $1,050,000 transferred from Army mapping funds for contract work performed by U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey and by U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
_§ Includes $260,000 transferred from Army mapping funds for contract work performed by U.S. Geological 
Survey and by U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
_* Includes $936,000 transferred from Army mapping funds for contract work performed by U.S. Geological 
Survey and by U.S. Coast and Geodetic survey. 
os Includes $389,500 transferred from Army mapping funds for contract work performed by U.S. Geological 
Survey and by U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

5 Includes $1,635,900 transferred from Army mapping funds for contract work performed by U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey and by U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

‘Estimated. Includes $244,500 transferred from Army mapping funds for contract work performed by 
U.S. Geological Survey and by U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

‘0 Estimated. Includes $196,000 to be transferred from Army mapping funds for contract work to be pere 
formed by U.S. Geological Survey and by U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
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SUMMARY STATISTICAL DATA 


Mr. Forp. Also, likewise extend the other charts which have been 
included. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Worldwide military surveys and maps (excluding operation and maintenance of 
facilities costs) comparison of programs, fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 





| 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1958 1959 ! 1960 ! 





(a) Foreign mapping $31, 459,076 | $27, 888, 500 


(6) U.S. mapping (includes conversion of U.S. Geological | 
ee gd ales 3,853,948 | 1, 855, 000 





| 
| 
Survey mapping to military edition A 1, 587, 000 
(c) Ter rain m odels (pla istic relief n UNE 50d chm ak cknaeh tae 296, 000 | 415, 000 | 568, 000 
(d) Geodesy (other than required for n Lapping Sere 1, 500, 000 | 2, 082, 000 2, 092, 000 
(e) Engineer intelligence. - ea eid k gn a 4, 641, 000 | 4, 645, 000 4, 425, 000 
I case een oe aban eee | 41,750, 024 i 36, 885, 500 | 36, 117, 000 
| | | 





1 Estimated. 

2 Level of activity maintained at the same rate during fiscal year 1958, fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960, 
Work performed for the Air Force in fiscal year 1958 and completed in fiscal year 1959 resulted in reduction 
of the level of activity in terrain models for the Army during these periods. In fiscal year 1960 activities will 
be devoted only to the Army, 


Worldwide Department of the Army mapping accomplishment—Fiscal year 1961 
through fiscal year 1960 











| Percent \| | Percent 
Year eee ae oe j j Year 
Large | Medium {| Large Taree | Mt Medium 
scale | scale | | scale scale 
| 

a 
1951_...- 121 | CIE Webs uc wets. | 34 33 
1952.____- 123 B08 WR cen nvenn-m- 36 | 35 
eta t hee hates | 24 18 | PI iecsiibcx sion oatcoetn. | 2 32 237 
ROO a iatanncle ded vdae = 26 Be te ce aderssescame rnd $33 338 
acre cre 31 | 30 || 1960. __- ened 3 34 +39 

| | 1] | 





1 Estimated. 
2 Reflects new requirements and map evaluation test results. 
3 Estimated. 


Worldwide military surveys and maps (excluding operation and maintenance of 
facilities)—estimates of percentage of worldwide mapping budget spent on 
maintenance (revision) of existing maps 


Fiscal year: Percent | Fiscal year—Continued Percent 
NO aan Pag a i 9.3 a ee eT eee 14.7 
TE iin 2 i cl ie 11.9 TN sho aaa eae cd aa 14.3 
i ee 2 14.1 INN ie scala ata aera 114 
BN cn Bl 11.6 I ie en ens A 710.0 
DO sachet ae ak aici ize a: 13.3 I ann 78.4 


1 Estimated. 
PERCENTAGE ACCOMPLISHMENT RELATED TO CHANGING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forv. What will be the percent increase in your mapping 
accomplishment with your 1960 funds for large scale? 

Colonel Van Arta. I would estimate again : about 2 percent increase. 

Mr. Forp. What would be the percent increase for medium scale? 

Colonel Van Arta. Essentially the same, sir. This would be 
greater in certain countries, less in others. 

Mr. Forp. But overall 2 percent. 
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In looking over the charts inserted last year, I notice that in 1957 
under your large-scale program you had 36 percent. Then in 1958, 
it dropped to 34 percent; and in 1959, it was estimated to be 35 
percent. How do you account for those reductions when we are 
spending money in those programs or did spend money in those 
programs in the following year $ 

Colonel Van Arra. There are new requirements and new map eval- 
uation criteria which change the figures in ways not shown in the 
chart. Of course, you must recognize that maps, like anything else, 
become obsolete, so it is a continual maintenance program as well as 
the development of new programs. 

Mr. Forp. Would you expand that statement for the record. On 
the surface, it seems a bit paradoxical that we should have a reduc- 
tion at the same time we are spending reasonably substantial amounts 
of money in such a program. 

Colonel Van Arta. Sir, if there was considerable building in a 
country of new roads, new cities, as is going on in many parts of the 
world, then the map which may have been suitable for military pur- 

oses a few years back, or even in the preceding year, would no longer 
S suitable. We have knowledge of such areas. We have had in- 
stances in which geographical features such as cities and roads seem 
to have disappeared. These cases would require new military map- 
ping. 

Mr. Forp. Could you discuss the other charts which I see on the 
stand there ? 

Colonel Van Arra. Yes, sir. I do not believe they need to be 
brought any closer because I will discuss them in general. 

[Chart] The gray area indicates those parts of the world for 
which there is no stated military requirement. The white areas are 
those areas in which there is a stated military requirement in which 
we are not now working and are not programed to work. The red and 
yellow areas are those areas in which we either are now working or 
will work next year. This is in the medium scale. 

You will notice in the large scale the stated military requirement, 
the white, is not so extensive, and the gray areas where we have no 
known military requirement are also larger. 

Mr. Forp. What is the green area? 


QUESTIONABLE QUALITY CONTROL FOR MISSILES 


Colonel Van Artra. The green is where we do have coverage, either 
fair or better in the dark green, or poor in the light green, but we do 
have maps of questionable quality and questionable control, particu- 
larly control for missiles. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not understand that control for missiles. 

Colonel Van Arta. Sir, in order to know where a missile will come 
down, you must know two things—first of all, where the launch site 
is and properly orient the missile, and secondly, where the target 
is with regard to the geodetic control. If you would like further 
explanation, sir, Mr. Kaula from the Map Service can give you a very 
good explanation. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to know the relationship of a point of im- 
pact of mapping, for missiles, ICBM and IRBM. 
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Mr. Kava. There are several things which have to be added to- 
gether. 

Mr. Fioop. Then after Mr. Ford finishes, I would like you to ex- 
plain to me why, after a thousand years, that green area of Western 
Europe, the historic and classic and traditional invasion route since 
time immemorial, is in that condition on mapping. There isn’t a pla- 
toon sergeant in seven armies for the last 300 years who cannot go 
anywhere from the Rhine to the Alps. Why are we wasting time with 
backroad maps into that area ¢ 

What about these missiles. 

Mr. Kauxa. [Chart.] The location for missiles has three different 
elements. First, this chart gives accuracies of locations between 
continents. 

Mr. Fioop. Leave it on the stand. It is your fault that it is no 
good, even though everybody wants to see it. 

Mr. Kauta. This only applies between survey markers which in 
themselves are not objects of military interest, and the maps come in 
to locate the military object with respect to the survey control. In 
other words, we know quite precisely say, the distance | off the record 
for security purposes] between certain survey markers, but there is an 
additional error due to the map for which we need a more accurate 
map. The status in this respect is reflected by this map. In the red 
areas the situation is excellent, in the yellow areas it is fairly good, 
in the green areas the situation is that the errors can be as great as 
800 feet, and in the blue areas the errors can be more than 1,500 
feet. 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, on the mapping that you propose to do 
for the benefit of our missile people, you are reducing it to 1,500 
feet and 800 feet ? 

Mr. Kauta. This is the accuracy of the maps we have. This is just 
the accuracy. It is not their currency or up-to-date status as much as 
the accuracy of the location of what is shown. 

Mr. Fioop. Do I understand that you have maps, you are mapping, 
and you will continue to map strategic and important missile targets, 
IRBM and ICBM, for our missile people, and you will scale it down 
to 800 feet and 1,500 feet in the primary and important target area? 

Mr. Kauvta. This is the accuracy of the materials we have. In 
the case of the politically inaccessible areas we canont get improved 
materials by conventional means. There are proposals to improve 
this situation. 

MAPPING AND MISSILE TARGETS 


Mr. Fioop, What is the relationship between that map and our 
missile people? What is that map? 

Mr. Kauna. This indicates the error in the estimate in accuracy of 
the location of a target due to one source, the inaccuracy of the topo- 
graphic map which gives location within a local area, say the location 
of a militarily important target such as a factory with respect to the 
survey control points in that area which are not militarily important. 

Mr. Fioop. But you reduce it down to that area, a factory, 1,500 
feet. Is that it? 

Mr. Kava. Yes; in the areas where it is shown as blue. 


Mr. Fioop. You can do that? Is that what you are doing in your 
mapping ? 
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Mr. Kauna. Yes; that is the appraisal of the available materials. 

There are the other problems of bringing maps up to date and 
making them current as well as accurate, and also putting them into a 
format which is familiar to our users, and also changing geodetic data, 
giving you a map to show an accurate location of points 10, 20, and 
30 miles apart but which cannot be used correctly with respect to a 
point 3,000 miles away because of adjustments in accordance with 
veodetic data. This is a somewhat complex task. We have the prob- 
em of bringing maps up to date and the other problem of getting 
distances right. 

Mr. Fioop. After you go through all this time, bother and expense 
and reduce these targets to fine scales, and you do that for the entire 
Western World, can the Russian Ambassador drop you a letter and 
get copies of these maps ? 

Mr. Kauia. What the Russian Ambassador can get are maps of the 
United States which are published by the Geological Survey and the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey available to any citizen. These would give 
him relative to the North American Datum, the system for this area, 
locations for about 25 percent of the country within 200 feet and for 
the rest of it 500 feet. 

There would also be an error in location of North America with 
respect to this area as shown on the chart. Our own information is 
kept a secret. 

Mr. Fioop. How much can you get from the Russians for 11 cents? 

Mr. Kauna. The most detailed information and mapping that is 
publicly released by the Russians are maps on the order of 1 to2 million, 
to give you position accuracy of about 5,000 feet with respect to local 
control. 

Of course, we have no way of finding out the actual accuracy of those 
maps. 

ADDITIONAL AMOUNT DESIRABLE FOR GEODESY 


Mr. Forp. Is the amount requested for geodetic operation in fiscal 
1960 in keeping with the projected increase in satellite launching from 
which you might get additional data ? 

Colonel Van Atta. I do not think it is in proportion. A single 
launch costs nearly our total annual mapping program. We feel that 
in order to know where they are and where they will come down more 
emphasis should be put on control, and I think that more emphasis is 
being put on it as evidenced by a conference which Mr. Kaula and 
others will have with Dr. Von Braun in a few weeks, who asked the 
question of improving geodetic control and gravity measurements. 
This will be a joint conference of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency, the Advanced Research Projects Agency, Army Ballistics 
Missile Agency, the Army, Navy, and Air Force on this very subject 
of improving geodesy readings in order to know more about where 
these missiles will come down. 

Mr. Forp. How much more do you feel will be necessary to keep 
your operations abreast of the increased emphasis on satellite launch- 
ings ? 

Colonel Van Arta. Our initial estimate was $56 million overall, of 
which the proportionate share would go into geodesy. Through sub- 
sequent reviews this was reduced to this present figure. 
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Mr. Forp. How much was in the initial ae for geodesy ? 
Colonel Van Atra. This $56 million was based on the present staf- 
fing of the Army Map Service and what we could efficiently use. It 
is not a figure related to the requirements of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which incidentally, were it not for international mapping agr eoments, 
would total about $2 billion to accomplish everything which has been 
established as a requirement for military mapping. 

We will gain a large portion of that through the agreements but the 
balance must be done with our own funding. 

$850,000 is the figure that would be added to geodesy other than for 
mapping purposes. 

Mr. Forp. That is in addition to the $2,092,000 set forth in the jus- 
tification ? 

Colonel Van Arra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are these personnel restrictions previously mentioned 
expected to prevail in fiscal year 1960 ? 

Colonel Van Arta. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Forp. Of the amount recommended for this budget project b 
the committee last year—that is, the additional $5 million—how nae 
has been allocated to the Army by DOD and BOB? 

Colonel Van Arra. All $5 million has been added to the funding 
program. Obligation authority for part of it will not be received un- 
til the fourth quarter, however. 

Mr. Forp. You will accept that ability to obligate in the fourth 
quarter ¢ 

Colonel Van Arta. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. Do you expect to obligate it prior to the end of the fiscal 
year ? 

Colonel Van Arta. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Weaver? 

Mr. Weaver. I have no questions. 

Mr. MinsnHa.t. I have no questions. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Boyle? 

Mr. Boyte. I have a couple of questions. I would like to go back 
to the area suggested by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. I am 

talking now about the tracking station in Turkey. What do you get 
from Russia by reason of their partnership i in this arrangement? You 
say you give them the information they request. Now, I rask you, what 
do they give you by way of rec iprocity under that same arrangement? 

Colonel Van Arra. We have no military exchange agreement with 
them, sir. I think what Mr. Kaula was pointing out was that from 
other agencies than the military, Geological Survey and Coast and 
Geodetic, they can get 

Mr. Borie Confining my question to take into account only that 
aspect of it, what do you get from the Russians regarding that prov- 
ing site they have down there, if anything? 

Colonel Van Arta. No, sir. 

Mr. Bortz. Would you be able to tell anybody how far it is from 
a given point in Turkey? The point Mr. Flood was urging is that 
those two locations, in light of everything, become highly important 
and they have a real significance. They should be getting some 
superior reevaluation right now, and those places should be almost 
household words. You should step up and accelerate your work to 
take care of these problems. 
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Mr. Flood indicated that everything he has seen from the last sev- 
eral years impresses him with the fact you have not seen the problem, 
and if you have, you have not done anything to solve it, so in the light 
of everything that is transpiring daily it would seem that an awful 
lot of attention should be directed to getting everything that is avail- 
able yesterday. ' 

Mr. Anpreca. We actually have given high priority to the pulling 
together of all the information we have been able to collect in this 
area. 

The people Mr. Matthews talked about are intelligence specialists 
in the Government, and they are analyzing everything they can get 
their hands on with respect to these items you describe. 

The important thing is that we come up with the best map we can 
from these sources so they have something on which to locate this 
information. 

Then, as Mr. Kaula says, we take this map we have been able to 
develop, and arrive through all means available to us at the best 
relationship from these points to points where we have access which 
could serve as launching sites. 

As we progress each year we come up with a better answer on the 
relationship of these sites to those where we have access. 

Colonel Van Arta. The priority is No. 1 for that project, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Fripay, Marcu 6, 1959. 


Armep Forces Spectan Wrarons Prosectr 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. EDWARD N. PARKER, USN, CHIEF, ARMED FORCES 
SPECIAL WEAPONS PROJECT 
COL. HOY D. DAVIS, JR., USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 
COMDR. ROBERT R. CAMPBELL, SUPPLY CORPS, USN, CHIEF, 
BUDGET AND FISCAL DIVISION 
CLYDE W. ELLIOTT, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 
Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing, gentlemen. 
General Traub, what is the procedure here ? 
General Traus. The Armed Forces special weapons project, and 
the presentation will be made by Admiral Parker. 
Mr. Manon. We are pleased to have you before us again, Admiral. 
Will you proceed ? 
Admiral Parker. I have an unclassified opening statement, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to ap- 
pear before you, for the Armed Forces special weapons project. 
_ The Armed Forces special weapons project is a triservice organ- 
ization within the Department of 5 It is manned by individ- 


uals of the Army, Navy (including Marine Corps), and Air Force. 
Its establishment consists of a field command at Sandia Base, Al- 
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buquerque, N. Mex., national storage sites, liaison detachments at some 
major Atomic Energy Commission installations and a project head- 
quarters at Washington, D.C. 

Although some responsibilities have been added since I appeared 
here last year, essentially our mission remains unchanged; that is, we 
provide technical, logistical, and training support in atomic ordnance 
to the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. We repre- 
sent DOD in the research, development, procurement and modifica- 
tion for atomic ordnance; perform special weapons storage and 
handling for a part of the DOD responsibility; and do certain tasks 
for the Secretary of Defense. We work with the staff agencies of 
the Armed Forces and with nonmilitary government agencies con- 
cerned with the military application of atomic energy. 

For administrative reasons, our budget estimate is included with 
that of the Department of the Army. It is in three parts; “Opera- 
tion and maintenance”; “Procurement of equipment and missiles,” 
and “Research, development, test, and evaluation.” 

Turning to “Operations and maintenance,” the fiscal year 1960 re- 
quest is $19,617,000. This sum for the project is that needed to oper- 
ate and maintain its field installations and headquarters, provide for 
civilian pay, technical training of personnel of the several services in 
the assembly, handling, storage, surveillance, maintenance, salvage, 
and disposal of atomic ordnance items, and provide for other service 
and support costs in our mission. 

Except as mentioned following, the basic level of operations 
planned for fiscal year 1960 is about the same as that attained in 
fiscal year 1958. Since fiscal year 1958, several actions occurred which 
affect our operation and maintenance fund requirements. 

Effective with fiscal year 1959, AFSWP assumed some additional 

costs which have in the past been borne by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, for AEC and contractor operations at the national stockpile 
sites, with the exception of salaries and travel of employees of such 
agencies, major modification and construction, and handling of war 
reserve material. In addition, beginning in fiscal year 1959, the 
yroject assumed the responsibility for funding the distribution of 
Gans spares for atomic ordnance material. Additional facilities re- 
quiring operating and maintenance support are in the process of 
construction, or will be constructed before the end of fiscal year 1960. 
The project has been assigned the responsibility for supporting the 
Joint Atomic Information Exchange Group which represents the 
Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission (and 
other governmental agencies as may be authorized) in the transmit- 
tal of atomic information to foreign nations and regional defense 
organizations as authorized by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. There have been civilian pay increases for both classified 
and per diem employees averaging 7 to 10 percent. 

The appropriation for operation and maintenance is annual, so 
there can be no carryover from the current year. We expect to obli- 
gate all of our funds in the budget. year. The request of $19,617,000 
is the sum that we have calculated to the best of our ability to measure 
our operation and maintenance needs in fiscal year 1960. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I would like you to discuss how you can best go into 
the nonclassified part of your work. We will let you proceed without 
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interruption, and we will try to keep all questions to the nonclassified 


phases of your work. 
FUNCTIONS OF AFSWP 


Admiral Parker. The Armed Forces Special Weapons Project, as 
you probably know, sir, works for the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

The command consists of the organizations mentioned in my open- 
ing statement. I do not mention the number of national stockpile 
sites because that is classified. 

I have about 8,200 personnel in the Armed Forces special weapons 

roject organization, consisting of about 6,200 military and just over 
9,000 civilian personnel distributed throughout the organization. Of 
these we have 321 military and civilians in the Washington head- 
quarters. 

One of our major jobs is training of military personnel in atomic 
ordnance for the Army, Navy, and the Marine Corps. The level of 
training is different in each organization. They have their own special 
problems, so we have special courses for each one. 

We have another job of inspection for all of the military throughout 
wherever atomic ordnance is located. We do some inspection work for 
the Department of Defense in connection with this. 

In connection with the development of weapons, which is an AEC 
job, we monitor this and keep very close liaison to represent the De- 
partment of Defense and its interests and requirements in this duty. 

In connection with the tests of atomic weapons for development pur- 
poses, we are quite interested in this and we assist the AEC in doing 
this, so this isan AEC responsibility. 

In the field of getting information on the effects of atomic weapons, 
this is by understanding between the AEC and the Department of 
Defense, in general a Department of Defense seemonndlliiiee. The 
Armed Forces special weapons project discharges the majority of 
this responsibility for the Department of Defense. 

In connection with this we produce books on the subject. One of 
them is an unclassified book which is sold by the Public Printer. We 
have classified books, also, which we put out to the armed services 
and to other people who can obtain classified information and who 
are interested in the subject. 

We develop the type of test, the things we wish to know about in 
weapons effects tests from our work with the services and other places 
where people are interested in it, and then we try to design tests to ob- 
tain this information, working closely with the AEC. 

Then we go into the test field with the AEC to get our information 
while they are getting theirs. We try to make the tests as compre- 
hensive as possible so that as often as possible we can use one shot 
to get both types of information. 

In connection with work for the Department of Defense, we have 
the responsibility for keeping the Secretary of Defense advised as to 
the situation in the stockpile of atomic weapons. 

We also have duties for the Secretary of Defense in connection 
with construction criteria and security criteria for any installation 
in which atomic weapons are stored or are maintained or worked 
upon anywhere. 

I think those are the highlights of the job of the organization, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. You made reference to the number of employees here 
in Washington. 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You made reference to the operations in Sandia, 
N. Mex. 
Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 


PERSONNEL—CIVILIAN AND MILITARY 


Mr. Manon. You gave no breakdown of your personnel aside from 
the Washington portion. 

Will you give us some general idea about the remainder of the 
personnel ? 

Admiral Parker. I have a total of 6,265 military personnel. I will 
break them down first by service: 2,461 Army; 1,095 Navy; 2,143 Air 
Force ; 566 Marines. 

I have 1,955 civilian personnel this year. 

In Washington we have 321 people, military and civilian. 

In the headquarters of the field command in Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
we have 1,950. 

In the Sandia base in Albuquerque, which is the base which supports 
the field command and a number of other activities there, we have 
1,758 personnel. 

We have several very small liaison detachments and I do not have 
the exact figures of that in front of me. 

Then we have a total of 4,191 personnel at national stockpile sites. 

Mr. Manon. This appropriation request provides for the payment 
of what types of personnel ? 


DISTRIBUTION OF COSTS BY APPROPRIATION 


Admiral Parker. It provides for the payment of civilian personnel 
only. This is 56 percent of our operation and maintenance budget 
which goes into payment of civilian personnel. 

Mr. Manion. How is the rest of it broken down between operation 
and maintenance and procurement ? 

Admiral Parker. Our total request this year is for $52,844,000, 
broken down as follows: 

“Operation and maintenance,” $19,617,000. 

“Research, development, test, and evaluation,” $27,440,000. 

Procurement of equipment and missiles is $5,787,000, broken down 
between weapons material, $5,537,000, and vehicles, $250,000. 


COSTS OF WEAPONS PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. How does this appropriation relate to funds that are 
required for the actual construction of nuclear weapons? 

Admiral Parker. There are no funds in this for the construction of 
nuclear weapons. The procurement which we do under the appro- 
priation procurement of equipment and missiles is for the purchase 
of training weapons, which are weapons similar to, but not exactly 
like, real atomic weapons, and operational suitability test weapons 


which are also similar to, but not exactly like, the war reserve type of 
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atomic weapon, plus handling equipment to handle this, test equip- 
ment to test the equipment, and so forth. 

We do not provide money for the manufacture of any real atomic 
weapons. eo , 

Mr. Mauon. Out of what account of the appropriations, Atomic 
Energy, Army, or otherwise, do the funds come for the actual pro- 
duction of the real atomic weapons? 

Admiral Parker. These come from the moneys of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent do the services finance the atomic 
weapons ? 

Admiral Parker. The services manufacture certain parts of atomic 
weapons when the weapon is of a kind distinctive to that service. 

In all such cases the Atomic Energy Commission manufactures 
what we call the warhead part, that is, the actual nuclear part of the 
weapon. 

For example, if the Navy is interested in a depth charge, of course 
the depth charge has certain requirements which are of specific in- 
terest only to the Navy. The Navy often will manufacture the case, 
the special fusing that goes with this to make the depth charge burst 
at the right depth under water, and the Atomic Energy Commission 
will provide the warhead, that is, the high explosive and other com- 
ponents, nuclear and so forth, which go into the depth charge. 

Mr. Manon. Where are these funds found in the defense budget ? 

Admiral Parker. They will be found in ordnance, Navy, or ord- 
nance, Army, and I am not too sure what the Air Force appropriation 
would be. 

Mr. Anprews. Do they pay the Atomic Energy Commission for the 
fission material or the warhead ¢ 

Admiral Parker. No, sir. The Atomic Energy Commission manu- 
factures the warhead, as we would call it, and provides it to the De- 
partment of Defense in all cases. 

Mr. Anprews. The cost, then, is borne by the AEC? 

Admiral Parker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That always has been the case ? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have we said anything up to now that is classified ? 

Admiral Parker. In my opinion, no, sir. This is a difficult sub- 
ject sometimes, sir, to pull one from the other. 

Mr. Rirxy. Admiral, as I understand from your opening state- 
ment, you do advise and have liaison within the design and configura- 
tion of these weapons to suit the various services ? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 


APPROPRIATION AND EMPLOYMENT, PAST FIVE YEARS 


Mr. Manon. Would you give us at this point a table showing more 
or less a breakdown of the employees and the appropriations which 
have been provided for the last 5 years? 

Admiral Parker. We will provide it for you, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Civilian employees of Armed Forces special weapons project 




















Date | Endstrength | Appropriated 
June 30, 1954 1,780 | $6, 849, 073 h 
June 30, 1955 1, $65 | °7;-718; 001 
June 30, 1956 1, 99C 4 7, 821, 449 
June 30, 1957 2, 044 | 9, 141, 077 hi 
June 30, 1958 2, 099 | 10, 392, 110 








Mr. Manon. Admiral, how long have you been in this program! 


Admiral Parker. I was in for a little over 2 years in 1952-54, and al 
came back in 1957, sir. C 
Mr. Manon. What are the significant trends and developments in 
this field ¢ ti 
(Discussion held off the record.) il 


Mr. Manon. What are the general Department of Defense fune- 
tions of the Armed Forces special weapons project as contr asted with 
those functions related to the specific service programs at this time! 

Admiral Parker. The basic Department of Defense function is to 





represent both the Department of Defense and the services in areas A 
where we can work with the AEC much more efficiently than we ti 
can work if we were four different groups of people working with v 
them. This is the basic job of AFSWP. We try to coordinate the 
desires and needs of the services and then work with the AEC to z 
get these carried out. That is our basic function in all sorts of 
areas. 7 
APPOINTMENT OF ADMIRAL PARKER t 
t 

Mr. Fioop. How did you get the job as boss of this outfit ? 

Admiral Parker. There were three chiefs of AFSWP in a row from 7 
the Army. General Groves was the first, and two succeding chiefs i 
were Army officers, then General Luedecke who appeared before you 
many times was the Air Force, and the Navy notified the other chiefs h 
they were appointing me succeeding General Luedeck. This was s 
agreed to and I was agreeable to the other two chiefs. 

Mr. Fioop. Who decided this? s 

Admiral Parker. The Chief of Naval Operations proposed my V 
name to them, Admiral Burke. £ 

Mr. Fioop. To whom ? : 

Admiral Parker. General Taylor and General White, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Are you a Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed appointment! 

Admiral Parker. Not as Joint Chiefs of Staff, no, sir; but as their | C 
individual service chief. s 

Mr. Fioop. But you are the boss? f 


Admiral Parker. Of this organization. 

Mr. Fioop. Who decided that ? C 

Admiral Parker. Admiral Burke propoend my name to the other 
two Chiefs of the services, General White, General Taylor, and they 
agreed to my appointment. 

“Mr. Froov. Then you are an agreed appointee from the three Chiefs 
of Staff? 

Admiral Parker. That is correct, sir. 
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STATUTORY BASIS FOR POSITION 


Mr. Manon. What is the statutory basis for the job which you 
hold ? 

Admiral Parker. I don’t believe there is one, sir. I have never 
heard of one, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If there is you can supply it. 

(The information is as follows :) 

No statutory basis exists other than references to military application of 
atomic energy in section 91 Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (Public Law 703, 83d 
Cong.). 

Mr. Manon. Once the services have mastered basic techniques in 
training, will they be able to assume some of the logistical and train- 
ing functions? 


LOGISTICAL AND TRAINING FUNCTIONS 


Admiral Parker. They have to quite a degree, sir. Initially the 
Armed Forces special weapons project, for instance, did all training, 
trained all the people who handled and maintained or had any work 
with atomic weapons. 

The Air Force pulled out and now has their own training organi- 

zation for training the individual and training the unit. 

Initially the Navy was in and now they have their unit training. 
That is, after the men have been trained by us to do the individual 
techniques the Navy pulls them together and trains them as a team 
to go aboard a ship to operate. 

Both the Army and Marines have not done any of these things. 
They have left all their training, both individual and then unit train- 
ing, with AFSWP. 

Initially AFSWP performed all inspections of organizations that 
handled, stored, or in any way had to do with atomic weapons. Each 
service now has picked up this inspection responsibility on its own. 

AFSWP inspections now are conducted only for something called 
standardization, that is, to see that the standards for handling these 
weapons are common throughout the services and each one does not 
go off on its own. 

STORAGE RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. What is your responsibilty, if we had nuclear warheads 
of any quality or yield stored overseas, regardless of where, for the 
storage or any other relationship with such depots, vis-a-vis our own 
forces or allied forces? 

Admiral Parker. I have no responsibility for the security or any 
of the work that may be done in any ———— sites. My responsibility 
is only to review the plans for a site, to provide them a book which 
tells them—— 

Mr. Fioop. Them? 

Admiral Parker. Any of the services that would build a site any- 
where, sir, I would give that service a book which has been agreed 
to by all of the services actually, and which we prepared, which 
gives them the criteria and the standards they should use in building 
such a site and providing security for it, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. Do they all build them as they see fit? Is there not 
any one unified special weapons service, an opposite number to you, 
or something of that sort, representing our Armed Forces unified for 
such special weapons stor: age outside of the continental United States 
in one command ? 

Admiral Parker. The unified commander of that area, as his basic 
responsibility with regard to those weapons, would do that. 

Mr. Foon. ‘There is one unified command ? 

Admiral Parker. That unified commander in Europe would have 
the job. 

Mr. Foon. In Europe? 

Admiral Parker. He would have it for Europe, and there is a 
unified commander in the Pacific. 

Mr. F1o0op. There is 1 character and not 11? 

Admiral Parker. It is his basic responsibility. However, the site 
actually would be built out of service money. It comes from the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force depending on whether that site were built 
to support an Air Force unit, a Navy organization, or an Army unit, 
so the criteria are really established by “the unified commanders but 
places would be built by the services. 


REVIEW OF AFSWP OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, has your organization been surveyed and 
studied by any agency to determine whether or not you had too few 
people or too many, or whether or not your operation should be 
changed in some way, and whether or not your program could be 
operated with less personnel, money, and so forth? What checks have 
been made on your operation ¢ 

Admiral Parker. Initially, the establishment and manning levels 
in AFSWP were decided by the services. They set up a board to do 
this. We had certain responsibilities in connection with the national 
stockpile sites, field command, and so forth. 

Representatives of the three services met, went into the problems 
associated with it, and came up with certain agreed manning levels. 

Then each service reviewed their personnel to be put in there to do 
this job. 

<arly in the game these levels were fairly high, and since then we 
have been under continual review by the people to be sure of the 
setup. 

However, in our headquarters there has been a continual adding of 
jobs for us to do. The jobs have grown bigger whereas the site jobs 
1ave grown somewhat smaller. 

I believe our personnel has relatively remained level, but we have 
to justify each new man to the service from whom we request him. 

In addition to this I guess the most recent inspection has been by 
the Army Audit Agency. We are under the regular audit procedures. 
They just finished an initial audit of our activities here at Sandia 
base some 6 or 8 months ago. 

Mr. Manon. Were you given a copy of the report? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What was the nature of the report ? 
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Admiral Parker. They had a very few minor items in it, sir. They 
had no very important items at all, sir, and they were things we 
took care of very promptly. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. Are you concerned with the stockpile of weapons for 
war uses or only for test purposes ? 

Admiral Parker. I have the job of maintaining complete records 
of the stockpile of war reserve weapons for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and for the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you keep Army weapons separate from those of 
the Air Force? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


REVISION IN 1959 PROGRAM COST ESTIMATES 


Admiral Parker. I justified here last year before this committee 
$59,285,000. 

Mr. Forp. What do you anticipate obligating during fiscal 1959? 

Admiral Parker. Our estimated obligations for fiscal year 1959 are 
$93,226,000. 

Mr. Forp. $40 million more than was justified. 

Admiral Parker. $34 million more. 

Mr. Forp. What is the difference in your program between what 
you justified and what you executed ? 

Admiral Parker. The carryover, sir. 

; Mr. Forp. I asked what you obligated, not what you expended in 
iscal 1959. 

Admiral Parker. These are obligations. The estimated obligations 
for fiscal 1959, sir, are $93,226,000. 

Mr. Forp. How much of that comes from prior authority previous 
to fiscal 1959? 

Admiral Parker. I carried over in R. & D., sir, in fiseal 1959 from 
fiscal 1958, $12,062,000. In PEM, procurement of equipment and 
missiles, I carried over $15,642,000. 

Mr. Forp. Which makes about $28 million. 

Admiral Parker. Then I got some emergency funds from the Sec- 
retary of Defense which made up the difference. 

Mr. Forp. So in reality you justified $59 million last year in new 
obligational authority, but you expect to obligate in new obligational 
authority is fiscal 1959, $65 million, approximately. 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 


TEST SHOT PROGRAMS, 1959 


Mr. Forp. I have always had the recollection that a very substan- 
tial part of your operation was predicated on a list of tests which we 
had submitted to us from time to time which over a period of time 
took time to initiate plan, and execute. 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It was always my understanding that those were pri- 
marily atomic tests. 

Admiral] Parker. Yes, sir, 
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Mr. Forp. Now that we are suspending atomic tests, how can you 
execute a program in fiscal 1959 that corresponded. to what you 
planned at the time you justified the budget last year, when in ‘the 
interim you have had a suspension of the tests ? 

Admiral Parker. We started and had money in last year, sir, for 
a test series in the spring of this calendar year, 1959. We carried 
this to a certain point and then it was obvious that there were going 
to be no ‘tests, so we stopped the spending of money for that purpose. 
We had told each organization that was working to try to hold the 
experiment they were going to do in the test series in condition to be 
picked up and if and w vhen the word was given, further testing would 
be done. At that time we would need additional funds to implement 
the test, to go into the field with it. 

We started last year planning for a test series in connection with 
normal schedule. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Admiral Parker. We are asking in this budget for some money to 
prepare for further tests. We call this maintaining a capability, 
We would not be able to conduct these tests with this kind of funds at 
all, but we will be able to do some development of instrumentation 
in the laboratory, figuring out what we can do, and so forth. We 
need a lot more money if we ever get the word to do further tests. 
We will need that word and the money accompanying it well in 
advance of such a test period. 

Mr. MinsHarxt. How much of the budget will that take? 

Admiral Parker. I really cannot break it down into how much is 
instrumentation. 

Mr. MinsHa... In preparation. 

Admiral Parker. A total effort of the kind I am talking about 
would cost about $120 million. 

Mr. Minsuati. That is completely exclusive of actual testing? 

Admiral Parker. Oh, no. Total test effort to go into the field, 
and do the things we would feel to be necessary. These have not been 
approved by the Department of Defense. We go to them with a plan 
and they approve it in technical detail and approve it fundingwise. 
This whole thing would cost $120 million by our present estimates. 

Mr. Forp. What is your total budget, not only the part before us 
today, but the other as submitted for AFSWP for fiscal 1960? 

Admiral Parker. The total budget is $52,844,000 total. 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IF TESTING SSUMED 


Mr. Forp. If you had the go-ahead sign which indicated we were 
terminating our present policy as far as nuclear testing is concerned, 
what would be your recommendation for the AFSWP budget for 
1960 ? 

Admiral Parker. We would have to add about $100 million to that. 

Mr. Forp. That would be $152-plus million. 

Admiral Parker. That is right. 


OBLIGATIONS INCREASE DESPITE TEST BAN 


Mr. Forp. I still am not clear, based on the fact that you had a 
stop order given under your nuclear testing program during fiscal 
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1959, why you obligated more than you justified last year when at 
the time the justification was made to this committee, I at least 
knew of no order to stop your nuclear testing. 

Admiral Parker. Of the obligation of $93 million, sir, only a 
small amount, $4 million, would be involved in a future test. Only 
$4 million is in there. 

Mr. Forp. Let me limit the question a bit. You requested new 
obligational authority of $52 million, or was it $59 million, for fiscal 
1959? 

Admiral Parker. $59 million. 

Mr. Forp. At that time or at least at the time that budget was 
firmed up, there was no word that there would be a cessation of 
nuclear testing. 

Admiral Parker. That is true. 

Mr. Forp. Subsequent to the approval of that budget by the Con- 
gress, you not only obligated the $59 million, but you obligated or in- 
tend to obligate $6 million more, making $65 million. In other words, 
despite the order to stop nuclear testing, your obligations are bigger 
than they were anticipated at the time the nuclear testing was to 
continue, 

Admiral Parker. To begin with, a lot of this money in the testing 
business, most of this extra $93 million, is not all in the testing by 
any manner of means. 

Mr. Forp. All right, let us talk about the $65 million. I can under- 
stand the $34 million. I guess the question I should ask is, “How 
much of the $65 million is related to the nuclear testing?” You tell 
me off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Admiral Parker. Out of about $65 million, sir, we can say about 
$22-some million in R. & D. type things—research, development, test, 
and evaluation. Part of that amount of money was something that 
used to be called operation and maintenance. ‘That was the support 
of the Joint Task Forces. So about $13 million of the $22 million is 
in that field. So about $9 million is involved in real test. work in the 
$65 million. 

Mr. Forp. $9 million? 

Admiral Parker. About $9 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that just nuclear testing? 

Admiral Parker. Yes; that is the only kind of testing we have any- 
thing to do with. Out of that $9 million we have a research and de- 
eres program of a laboratory type which was about $4 million 
ast year. 

Mr. Forp. Are you going to continue that regardless? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. It builds up when we do not test; for 
Some other reasons, also. So we are now talking about a certain 
amount of money on the order of about $5 million. Some of this went 
into the fall test series in Nevada which was added after it was found 
out we were going to quit testing on October 31. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you expedited your obligation program. 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. We did the job there. We also re- 
quired some additional moneys because of the necessity of moving the 
high-altitude operations in the Pacific. This decision was made very 
late, after we had already been on station. We had to move over to 
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Johnston Island instead of firing out at Eniwetok or Bikini because 
of the problem with the natives. We moved over to Johnston 
Island, and this took some of the money. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Foro. In other words, you are proceeding with your program- 
ing and your planning, whic h is right, in my judgment, to the extent 
that you will be prepared to fire w ithout actu: illy pulling the trigger, 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. We will be prepared to fire at a Tater 
date after the decision is made and additional money is given to us to 
do those later things. 

Mr. Forp. What has happened, then, in your fiscal 1959 program is 
a revision based on the decision to cease atomic testing. 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But it has required j in the revision as much obligational 
authority as you had originally forecast. 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. It includes everything we have. We 
have done some reprograming and planning, and we are getting on 
with what we have, sir. 

Mr. Forp. One final question which may be a repetition. If, for 
one reason or another, this stop order on atomic testing is rescinded, 
AFSWP would be prepared to request and to execute an additional 
budget in the neighborhood of $100 million in fiscal 1960? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There would be no hesitation on your part in so recom- 
mending ¢ 

Admiral Parker. No,sir. We would certainly recommend it. De- 
cision is, of course, in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Minshall. 


PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


Mr. MinsHaty. Admiral, I realize in your particular field, and in 
your organization, you have an unusually high percentage of highly 
trained ‘personnel, specialists, have you not? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. We have quite a number. 

Mr. Minsuatt. Is the rate of turnover among that particular group 
very high? 

Admiral Parker. In the military, you are thinking of particularly, 
sir? 

Mr. Minsnatv. And also in your civilian group. 

Admiral Parker. No. The civilian turnover is not very high, sir. 
Actually, we do not have too many civilian specialists. Most of our 
specialists i in weapons are in our military personnel. The AEC has 
the civilian specialists. On the military side, it has been established 
that we have a 3-year stabilized tour. They try to send us people 
who stay that long. I do not believe we get the turnover at all that 
most of the other services do in the people. They have a number of 
men running out their enlistments, but we do not have too much of 
that. They try to send us people who still have 8 years to go, sir. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Do you have any particular incentive you can offer 
to these highly trained military personnel to keep them there? 
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Admiral Parker. Other than those who are in the regular pay bills, 
no, sir, through which they ean get certain specialized moneys, not 
for officers but for enlisted men. 

Mr. MrinsuHatu. I am a new member of this committee, Admiral. I 
hate to think I am missing anything. I notice that you had a lot of 
slides here prepared to show us, and the sailor standing back here 
willing toshow them. Without going into it, can you tell us what they 
are? 

Admiral Parker. They are the various breakdowns of our budget 
figures. 

“Mr. Mrysrann. W hich you have already given orally ? 

Admiral Parker. Yes; sir. I think T have given them. I have 
given many of them. I do not know whether I have given every one. 
Iam ready to run through them any time. 


INCREASE IN STRONTIUM 90 


Mr. Minsuauy. I have read a lot in the papers recently about 
the increase of strontium 90 in various parts of the country in our 
milk supply and everything else. I wonder if you would care to 
comment on that. 

Admiral Parker. We have had a lot of boys working trying to get 
you some information on that, sir. The greatest expert that I know of, 
sir, is Dr. Libby of the AEC. We keep track of his work. We do 
some work that he is quite interested in. 

Mr. Fioop. Dr. Libby ? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir; one of the Commissioners. 

Mr. Froop. Did he not leave? 

Admiral Parker. He is getting ready to leave; yes, sir. 

(Off the record.) 

Admiral Parker. In the field of fallout and the distribution of fall- 
out, he is one of the leaders in this work. He pushed the high alti- 
tude sampling program with balloons which the AEC is doing. I 
think a lot of people are in on the “sticky pan” work. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Mrinsnatu. I think Mr. Flood has restated my question very 
well, if the admiral would respond to it. 

Admiral Parker. The figures we are coming up with as far as 
we are concerned are there. There is no doubt about it. The point 
is, we do not believe the situation has at all changed from the hearings 
held by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in 1957 when they 
came up with the conclusion that the testing we are doing today is 
not raising the background problems for the people seriously. 

Mr. Mrnsnatt. What foundation do the new spapers have for pub- 
lishing these reports? 

Admiral Parker. They are publishing a lot of values, sir, values of 
strontium 90 found under certain conditions. 

Mr. Minswatu. Are those values, in your opinion and in Dr. Libby’s 
opinion, even though they might be harmless today, rising substan- 
tially in these partic cular areas? 


Admiral Parker. Yes, sir, they have been rising. There isno doubt 


about it. 
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Mr. MrnsHat. If they keep on rising according to the same scale 
they have been going up, are we not going to get into a dangerous 
level or plateau before long ? 

Admiral Parker. They should level off at a plateau, because they 
are directly related 

Mr. Mrnsuay. Will you explain that to me. I do not understand 
how it would level off. 

Admiral Parker. The thing that causes this, sir, is the fission of 
the atom. Strontium 90 comes out in a certain way. Certain num- 
bers of megatons of fission have been fired in the world today. Num- 
bers of megatons of fission product initially, when they were very high 
yield particularly, were thrown up into the stratosphere, up above the 
tropopause. There they are distributed more or less worldwide. The 
thing I was talking about, we are trying to find out how it is distributed 
worldwide. Is it even, does it have high hotspots, and so forth. We 
know the numbers of megatons of fission that have gone up, and as 
long as we distribute it, if we do not put it all at one point, we feel 
that with the numbers of megatons of fission that have been fired to 
date, there is still no problem of getting body burdens of this material 
above what are considered maximum permissible body burdens. 

Testing has been going on, and there was a great test series in 1958 
with high yield. 

Mr. Minsuatt. In other words, the only reason the ground level is 
going to level off, as you say, is that we are not shooting off any more 
tests. 

Admiral Parker, It takes quite a while for it to come down. It 
will still continue to go up for the next year or so. 

Mr. MinsHa... Is it not correct that it will level off, but if we 
shoot more shots the level will come up some more yet, and we can 
anticipate even a higher level ? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir, if we fired more shots it certainly would, 
sir. 

Mr. Froop. The point is, whatever figure you are now at, that is 
the way it stays, ad infinitum, and anything you add to that is progres- 
sively worse. It cannot get lower. 

Admiral Parker. Yes, it normally has a half-life of 27 years, sir. 
It will drop down. 

Mr. Fioop. But it won’t disappear. It will go up and down in 
direct ratio to your activity. 

Admiral Parker. To the number of firings, correct, sir, but it takes 
some years for it actually to hit this plateau. Even with the firing 
done to date, it will continue to go up for the next several years. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean, go up ? 

Admiral Parker. The values of strontium 90 in micromicrocuries 
per square mile or any figure you use will continue to rise for the next 
several years. 

Mr. F oop. It will get worse and worse, as far as you are concerned. 

Mr. Manon. The point is that it takes a long number of months 
for these released substances in the atmosphere to percolate down to 
the earth, does it not ? 

Admiral Parker. It sometimes takes years, sir. The problem with 
very large weapons which have these large numbers of megatons of 
fission in them is that the fireball and the column go up very high in 
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the air, so a large amount of this material is deposited in the area above 
the tropopause, the lower stratosphere. The material up there is very 
fine particulate matter. It does not come down through the tropo- 
pause very rapidly. Dr. Libby’s initial point was that the material 
would have a life of 10 years in this reservoir in the stratosphere. The 
most recent information has brought it down. It is probably some- 
thing less. than that. We do not know exactly. That is one of the 
things we are trying to find out: What is the average period of time 
that the material remains in the stratosphere ? 

Mr. Mrnsnaux. In your opinion, Admiral, how much more testing 
can we do without reaching a ground level of strontinum 90 which is 
dangerous to human life? 

Admiral Parker. It depends upon the distribution, sir, whether we 
get even distribution or not. 
~ Mr. Minsuatx. Taking all facts into consideration. 

Admiral Parker. Dr. Libby has calculated that it would require 
the detonation of 11,000 megatons of fission devices to cause each per- 
son in the world to accumulate the present maximum permissible body 
burden of 1 microcurie of Sr®, if the debris were evenly distributed 
over the world. We know it is not evenly distributed, so some amount 
considerably less than 11,000 megatons would be the upper limit for 
testing. 

BODY TOLERANCE LIMITS 


Mr. Frioop. Of course, this is also true. Let us take 50 as the mini- 
mum figure that you do not want to reach at all. I am just giving you 
50. Of course, if you are down at 81% to 10, where we are now, com- 
paratively speaking, there is no particular problem, but as you pro- 
gress between 10 and 50, when you get to about 26 you are developing 
a problem. It may be a long time before you get from 26 to 50, but 
during that period your chances of doing anything about it are re- 
mote, and when you do get to 50 you are in very bad shape. 

So what we have in mind is, let us not talk about absolutes. This is 
a progressive condition of deterioration, and anything from where we 
are now, fraction by fraction, year by year, can only get bad. It can- 
not get good. Isn’t that it ? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. Well, there are a lot of unknowns in 
this. 

Mr. Fioop. That works both ways, Skipper. 

Admiral Parker. That is correct, sir, but the maximum permissible 
body burden, the one they used in the paper, I believe is one-tenth of 
what they really think it is. 

Mr. FLoop. How unpleasant if you were all wrong. 

Admiral Parker. They have out at Walter Reed a whole body coun- 
ter which counts radioactivity in the body. You can go out there and 
get counted. There is a program to count people worldwide. To date 
they have found very little radioactivity:in human beings, much less 
than you might think there would be. In spite of these measurements 
of radioactivity in foods, milk, and so forth, the amount in the human 
body is very low. 

Mr. Forp. Is it lower than the theory points out ? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir; so the doctors tell me. We hade a run- 
down on that just the other day. The counts are very low in human 
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beings. I think this is the real method of telling. It is not what is in 
the grass or in the milk or anything else. We are not sure of how it 
goes ; from ground to grass to cow to the human being to skeleton. 

Mr. Fioon. My dear man, how completely I disagree with you. I 
am interested in what is in the grass and what is in the ground which is 
going to become food, because the next step is what makes me unhappy. 
What is in the people is too late. You are a little too pragmatic and 
materialistic, my friend. I am interested in it before it gets there. 

Admiral] Parker. We do not even know the process of getting there, 
except for some general figures that the cow gets one-twelfth of what 
is in the grass, and things like that. That is all we know on this. 

Mr. Fioop. But there is no doubt in your mind that that is a con- 
duit from these very naked sources to the body besides what you 
acquire directly. 

Admiral Parker. It isa method; yes. 

Mr. Frioop. Of course it is a method. That is very interesting 
to me. 

Admiral Parker. When you plot the people versus time, you will 
be able to get a curve. Counting the grass we have to say this is 
so much, this is so much, and this isso much. This is the difference, 
in my opinion. 

Mr. Foon. It may be a difference in your opinion, but I hasten 
to add that it is not in mine. 

Mr. Manion. Any further questions? 

Mr. MrnsnAu. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. It has been very 
interesting to have your testimony. 

Admiral Parker. Thank you. 
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Fripay, Marca 6, 1959. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY NATIONAL 
GUARD 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. DONALD W. McGOWAN, CHIEF, ARMY DIVISION 

MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

coL. C. G. METCALFE, CHIEF, COMPTROLLER BRANCH, ARMY DIVI- 
SION 

coOL. JAMES T. EWELL, OFFICE, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, 
OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

CHARLES F. STIER, COMPTROLLER BRANCH, ARMY DIVISION 

GEORGE E. FRAZER, CHIEF, PROGRAM AND MANAGEMENT SECTION, 
COMPTROLLER BRANCH, ARMY DIVISION 


Program and financing 





1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 








i. Command and management. --............-..- $1, 546, 736 $1, 544, 000 $1, 600, 000 

eo Te es , ecaemane 2, 049, 838 2, 519, 000 2, 500, 000 

R. Riis cio cece dada ci deans ceetecseiscee 5, 817, 712 5, 790, 000 6, 400, 000 

4. Supplies and repair parts__................--. 14, 337, 516 14, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 

6. Services, including equipment maintenance... 100, 046, 918 102, 300, 000 102, 000, 000 

6. Aviieterel, Gene fo cs. nc cdcsnccedcececces 9, 748, 599 10, 200, 000 19, 500, 000 

Total direct obligations. ................... 133, 547, 319 136, 353, 000 146, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 

S OGONNE = 8 8 ol ek 8 eee aeeeeneet ROT inched cine Bed aidiicl ialaeensen 

4, Supplies and repair parts ./.................. 636, 032 50, 000 50, 000 

5. Services, including equipment maintenance... 10, 508 10, 000 10, 000 

G, Antigirorets GepenORs..  .cndidncccccccccasavess Re Pesbaspecls cob lndiideenanessese 

Total reimbursable obligations. ...........- 775, 540 60, 000 60, 000 

=————————=—["-~—>>>l—SS——_ —SSS====—=~ 

: TOR PNG Siocnnecccecedsavextaets 134, 322, 859 136, 413, 000 146, 060, 000 

Financing: 

Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts.....| —134,322,859 | —136, 413,000 |................ 

Advances and reimbursements from other accounts -|............-.--].-..-.---.------ —60, 000 

Appropriation (new obligational authority).......|........-.....-.]-...-.-..--..-.- 146, 000, 000 
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Object classification Ob 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate oe 
‘ a |— . 
Number of permanent Federal positions. ....................- 200 188 185 N 
Number of permanent non-Federal positions.........-...-...- 19, 915 20, 111 21, 366 
Total number of permanent positions..............-...- 20, 115 20, 299 21, 551 id 
. EE neous - satelite ‘ 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._.............-.___- 229 7 1” 72 
Average number of Federal employees_-_--.......-.----------- : 420 a 354 "7 354 
Average number of non-Federal employees_.........----.....- 19, 341 19, 315 20, 24 = 
Average number of all employees----_.--..--.---------.- 9, 761 19, 669 20, 578 Ob 
-— —__ _ -__ > SSS §s ss _ J 
Number of Federal employees at end of year.................- | 729 | 600 600 | 
Number of non-Federal employees at end of year______..____- 19, 551 19, 548 21, 035 —_ 
Number of employees at end of year. __...........---..- 20, 280 20, 148 | 21, 635 x 
—————— | ——— | —— . 
Average salaries and grades: 
Awe 20 era ane melers . . <n nde een bcccene 5.7 $4,621 | 5.9 $5,250 | 5.9 $5, 263 — 
Average salary of non-Feder: al positions Rc aaandpatiniemia inten $4, 707 | $4, 909 $5, 025 m1 
——S>=_&E —SSSSaIaSaslyssaASsSSsS (e 
Personal] service obligations: | 
INE NING = ios nia schist eninempnie dato abeees $928, 170 $957, 370 | $959, 710 
Positions other than per manent PRkWeReahenades 1, 170 » 334 | 745, 000 | 739, 000 
cI Sf Ca tbebad a umbhesee 6, 374 | 6, 630 10, 290 
I TIRE INN ok 6 css Bree sitonsccsctscancoest 2, 104, 878 | . 709, 000 | 1, 709, 000 
ER, SEINE oc adccdnnnbmnsncovemesincuin 91,040,485 | 94, 822, 000 | 101, 621, 00 
Total personal service obligations_______......_.---___- 93, 145, 363 96, ‘531, 000° 103, 330, 000 
Direct obligations: : | yt ee 
01 Personal services.......--- Ee eee } 93,142,589 | 96,521,000 | 103, 320,000 
02 Travel _ : : 2, 635, 774 3, 138, 000 | 3, 857, 000 
03 Transpor' tation of things_______- ‘  conirtteiia te tainted 2, 877, 447 | 3, 652, 000 | 3, 449, 000 ee 
04 Communication services... ......--- psewendensece 728, 077 | 782, 000 | 813, 000 
65 Rents and utility services...............5.............] 796, 493 | 566, 000 | 1, 154, 000 01 
06 Printing and reproduction-_--..--......---- sawee 85, 945 | 107, 000 | 107, 000 
07 Other contractual services one i aiadind adilecaal 8, 018, 598 | 7, 438, 000 | 7, 351, 00 
08 Supplies and materials__--- tecdeccdacecs 23, 405,609 | 22, 428, 000 23, 320, 000 
= 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions._.....---_-----_- 133, 340 | 160, 000 | 207, 000 oe 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__............__..-- OP ree ER DiAd » aitbcndeeel 
2 15 Taxes and assessments-_-_-------- ~----++-----------| 1, 721, 547 + oar? 2, 422, 000 d 
Total direct obligations. .._.__.. iia hintige sawn mete sciee | 133, 547,319) 136, 353, 000 | = 146, 000, 00 
Reimbursable obligations: | ily al eo: S 7 
nnn UNNI eke os Soe ln cae SCS I~ ws cw scnecue 2,774 | 10, 000 | 10,00 
; 08 Supplies and materials..__.__.-----------------...--.. | 772, 766 | 50, 000 | 50, 000 " 
- Total reimbursable obligations_...._.............-_-| 775, 540 | 60, 000 | 60, 000 v 
Sd 2 ——————— 
Total obligations. _____- PenGRgietiatind Unkvilidse wes 134, 322, 859 136, 413, 000 | | 146, 060, 000 
a eee ‘ 


Obligations by project and subproject, operation and maintenance, Army Nationa 
Guard—7100 Command and management 


fiscal year | fiscal year | of Dec. 31, | fiscal year 
1958 1959 1958 1960 
- 


ae aan si Eta ee caesar ses = — hae ee 


7111 | National Guard Bureau_.- 


$1, 137, 123 | $1, 144, 000 | $590, 300 $1, 200, 000 
7112 | Recruiting and publicity 


| 


409, 613 | 400, 000 | 


301, 300 | 400, 0 


| Actual, Estimate, | Actualas | Estimate, 
| 

Total direct obligations 

| 


1, 546, 736 | 1, 544, 000 | 891,600 | — 1, 600, 000 





" Sciatica 





— 


estimate 








$5, 263 
$5, 025 


$959, 710 
739, 000 
10, 290 

1, 709, 000 
1, 621, 000 








857, 000 
3, 449, 000 

813, 000 
1, 154, 00 

107, 000 
7, 351, 00 
3, 320, 000 








6, 000, 000 


10, 000 
50, 000 
60, 000 


6, 060, 000 


—— 


‘ 


‘ationa 


stimate, 
scal year 
1960 





$1, 200, 00 
400, 006 


1, 600, 000 


—$—$—<——— 
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Obligations by project and subproject, operation and maintenance, Army National 


Guard—7200 Training 








j Actual, Estimate, Actual as Estimate, 
No. fiscal year | fiscal year | of Dec. 31, | fiscal year 
| 1958 1959 1958 1960 
a ss betcnhinal eileen ‘ we 
7211 ATIOONY GY) COMING ove eos cscacsceseccscuss $684, 749 | $1,005, 000 $311, 300 $938, 000 
7221 | Field training expenses____...____- -----------| 1,365,089 | 1, 514,000 592, 900 1, 562, 000 
904, 200 2, 500, 009 


Total direct obligations_........---- ..| 2,049,838 | 2,519,000 


Obligations by project and subproject, operation and maintenance, Army National 
Guard—7300 Materiel 








l l 
Actual, Estimate, Actual as | Estimate, 
No. | fiscal year | fiscal year | of Dec. 31, | fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1960 
= aie cl See ees rae ret ee 
me y ‘ : | | | 
7321 | Organizational equipment: Total direct obli- | 
gations. __ 9 . arte $5, 817, 712 | $5,790,000 | $1,986,900 | $6, 400, 000 
NoTeE.—The obligations through Dec. 31, 
shown above include reimbursements; 
conversely, the annual estimates for all 3 | 
years exclude reimbursements. The | | 
tabulation below presents the statement on 
a more comparable basis at the program | | | 
level. | 
Total as shown above : : 5, 817, 712 5, 790,000 | 1,986, 900 | 6, 400, 006 
Reimbursements. . a 123, 709 | 
Total, 7,300 program.._.__._..._- 5, 941, 421 5, 790,000 | 1, 986, 900 6, 4C0, 000 


Obligations by project and subproject, operation and maintenance, Army National 
Guard—7400 Supplies and repair parts 





| 
Actual, Estimate, | Actual as Estimate, 
No. fiscal year | fiscal year of Dec. 31, | fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1960 
7411 | Repair parts and materials (except for depot | 
maintenance ) 3 $6, 804,719 | $7,095, 000 | $3, 830, 700 $6, 939, 000 
7412 | Petroleum, oil, and lubricants 5, 045, 214 4, 981, 000 2, 454, 100 5, 137, 000 
7413 | Other operating supplies (training and oflice 
| supplies and equipment) 2, 487, 583 1, 924, 000 1, 671, 000 | 1, 924, 000 
i | — 
| Total direct obligations.........-- 14, 337, 516 | 14, 000, 000 7, 355, 800 14, 000, 000 


Note.—The obligations through Dee. 31, 
shown above include reimbursements; con- 
versely, the annual estimates for all 3 years | 
exclude reimbursements. The tabulation | 
below presents the statement on a more 

| comparable basis at the program level. 
| Total as shown above 4 | 


14, 337, 516 | 14,000,000 | 7,355,800 | 14, 000, 000 
Reimbursements | 


636, 032 | 50, 000 : 50, 000 


o - } ‘ é é-= a 
Totes, T7600 PHORTOI . . . «cc dccbanactenn- Sai -| 14, 973, 548 | 14, 050, 000 7. 355, 800 14, 050, 000 
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Obligations by pr rns and subproject, operation and maintenance, Army National 
Guard—7500 Services, including equipment maintenance 





Actual, Estimate, | Actual as | Estimate, 








No. fiscal year | fiscal year | of Dec. 31, | fiscal year 
1958 1959 1958 1960 
acacia 

7511 | Support of National Guard units. -.......-..--- aml $2, 692, 090 | $3,039,000 | $1,347,500 | $2, 961,000 

7512 | Organizational technicians_....................- 50, 452, 696 | 52,614,000 | 26, 551, 000 51, 854, 000 

7513 | U.S. property and fiscal office technicians..._.- 12, 310, 892 | 12,919,000 | 6,513, 200 13, 123, 000 

7514 | Field maintenance technicians... -- ..---| 21,901, 361 | 22,174,000 | 11, 188, 600 22, 913, 000 

7519 | 2d destination transportation from depots ; 1, 433, 954 2, 038, 000 512, 000 1, 800, 000 
7521 | Federal facilities, including repairs, utilities and 

other expenses ‘incident to opening, pas, 

and closing summer camps. ak -| 3,063,036 | 2,625, 000 1, 522, 400 2, 473, 000 

7522 | Other facilities, repairs and utilities_- -------| 7,896,967 | 6,577,000 | 2,731, 200 6, 547, 000 

7523 | Other facilities, rents and restorations. _.....--- 295, 922 314, 000 154, 200 329, 000 

| ieatiahtemniiatinisld aatipaaiae 

Total direct obligations......_-- 1100, 046, 918 |102, 300,000 | 50,520, 100 | 102, 000, 000 


Norte.—The obligations through Dec. 31 
shown above include reimbursements; con- | | 
versely, the annual estimates for all 3 years | 
exclude reimbursements. The tabulation | 
below presents the statement on a more 
comparable basis at the ae? level. 

Total as shown above. ‘ ...-]100, 046, 918 |102, 300,000 | 50, 520,100 | 102, 000,000 

Reimbursements. .-..-.....------ peta h ep siideaiel 10, 508 BOND Big cu cencanwe 10, 000 








Total, 7500 program... ..-- pane _--------|100, 057, 426 |102, 310, 000 | 50, 520, 100 | 102, 010, 000 





Obligations by project and subproject, operation and maintenance, Army National 
Guard—7600 Anliaircraft defense 





Actual, Estimate, | Actualas | Estimate, 

















No. fiscal year | fiscal year | of Dec. 31, | fiscal year 
1958 1959 1958 1960 
7611 | Training costs $3, 861, 000 
7621 | Operational costs_-_-_----.-- $8, 813, 339 5, 976, 000 4, 214, 400 12, 459, 000 
7631 | Maintenance and utilities 935, 260 363, 000 83, 800 1, 230, 000 
Total direct obligations..................- 9, 748, 599 | 10,200,000 | 4,595,900 | 19, 500,000 
NotTe.—The obligations through Dec. 31 - ei 
shown above include reimbursements; con- 
versely, the annual estimates for all 3 years 
exclude reimbursements. The tabulation 
below presents the statement on a more 
comparable basis at the program level. 
Total 06 SOW) BDON0 ini os nonce an ..-~---- 9, 748, 599 | 10,200,000 | 4,595,900 | 19, 500, 000 


ene pees SPN he ceca acane locdeananccedleaedenee 


8, 758, 890 | 10, 00, 000 4, 595,900 | 19, 500, 000 








Mr. Manon. General, Mr. Riley will preside during the considera- 
tion of this matter. 

Mr. Ritxy. General McGowan, we are glad to have you before us 
again, sir. You may proceed at this time, and we shall ask that you 
not be interrupted until you have finished. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General McGowan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I welcome this opportunity to again appear before ” to report the 
activities of the Army National Guard. Recently General Erickson 


appeared before this committee and reported the activities of Na- 
tional Guard Personnel, Army, with the President’s budget request 
for fiscal 1960 based upon the new Department of Defense budget 
structure. Today I will present the requirements for “Operation 
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and maintenance, Army National Guard,” for fiscal 1960, which con- 
forms to the new Department of Defense budget structure. 

The operation and maintenance requirements for fiscal 1960 are 
for the support of all organizations of the Army National Guard now 
engaged exclusively in unit training since training of individuals has 
practically ceased. Further, this support is for the National Guard 
reorganized under the pentomic structure which insures that, upon 
mobilization, the divisions and organizations of the Army National 
Guard will meet the mobilization schedules in immediate support of 
the strategic Army forces of the Regular Army. 

Before proceeding with the fise: al 1960 budget for “Operation and 
maintenance, Army National Guard,” I would like to report on the 
major activities of this budget. 


FINANCIAL INVENTORY ACCOUNTING 


Army National Guard financial inventory accounting was fully 
implemented and operational in fiscal 1958. The objectives are to 
establish minimum operating supply inventories, consumption re- 
quirements, and disposition of excess items. 

In fiscal 1959, supply procedures and financial inventory accounting 
operations are being effected to closely parallel the counterpart activi- 
ties of the Active Army which will provide procedures for determin- 
ing realistic requisitioning objectives, compilation of demand data, 
a coding system relating financial inventory accounting group to a 
fiscal program area, and uniform analysis procedure to use for supply 
management. 

During the first half of fiscal 1959, disposition actions have been 
taken reducing the number of items carried in stock. On the aver- 
age, the States have cut the number of stock record cards by over 
40 percent. 

This does not mean 40 percent below our accomplishment during 
the preceding fiscal year. This is overall. There was a $42,100,000 
lateral transfer within the National Guard, between the several 
States. 

EQUIPMENT 


The Army National Guard is well equipped. There are some 
shortages of specific items which are in national short supply. Short- 
ages of self-propelled artillery and modern signal equipment can be 
anticipated as a result of the current reorganization to the pentomic 
concept. Full impact of equipment changes and requirements due to 
the reorganization of the Army National Guard cannot be completely 
delineated. New and more complex-type equipment will be required 
and there will be generated some excesses as a result of reduction in 
certain type units. Therefore, the current equipment status is ex- 
pected to be materially changed subsequent to reorganization. 


ARMY TECHNICIANS 


The Army National Guard includes some 20,000 technicians who 
are National Guard officers and enlisted men employed full time by 
the several States in the day- to-day operation, administration and 
training of the guard, and in the maintenance of its complex equip- 
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ment, including 2,000 on duty with the missile units in the air defense 
program. These technicians are, with only minor exceptions, all fed- 
erally recognized members of the Army National Guard. They form 
a hard core of professionals who, upon mobilization, will train and 
administer the units and maintain their equipment. 

As has been stated in testimony before this committee in previous 
years, it is established policy that avery. dollar spent for technicians 
must relate directly to training and mobilization readiness, The im. 

ortance of this program in enhancing mobilization readiness of the 
Nat ional Guard cannot be overemphasized. 

Exclusive of the air defense program, 18, 156 spaces were authorized 
the States in fiscal 1958, which produced 17,708 man-years of employ- 
ment. 

In fiscal 1959, 17,911 spaces are authorized, which provide 17,589 
man-years of employment. 

Army National Guard technicians will be affected by the reorgani- 
zation of the Army National Guard. Generally, the existing tech- 
nician manning will be maintained with some sendilieeions to improve 
support in the training field. 


AIR DEFENSE MISSILE BATTALIONS 


As you gentlemen know, conversion of gun battalions to NIKE 
missile units commenced in June 1957, with the reorganization of the 
720th Antiairecraft Artillery Battalion, California National Guard, 
which was completed in March 1958. This 720th Battalion became 
operational with full responsibility for the NIKE missile air defense 
mission in July 1958. The experience gained from the tests con- 
ducted with this first battalion has been highly beneficial and is con- 
tributing materially in the retraining of all those battalions converted 
to NIKE. 

The Army National Guard air defense missile program provides for 
the deployment of seven operational battalions on-site and seven and 
one-half additional battalions in the final phases of their training by 
the end of fiscal 1959. The NIKE training program to meet required 
deployments of missile units has been advanced by Department of 
the Army 4 to 6 months with an increased impact on fiscal 1959 and 
1960. 

INFORMATION AND RECRUITING 


The information and recruiting program, which is a Bureau level 
program which serves both the Air and National Guard divisions, 
in terms of dollars, is relatively small in comparison to other opera- 
tion and maintenance support. However, it is an extremely import- 
ant assist to the States in conducting an extensive and effective public 
information and advertising program by providing services and ma- 
terials to aid in State recruiting and information programs. This 
program serves to acquaint young men of America with the oppor- 
tunities available to them to fulfill their military obligations and 
serve their country in either the Army National Guard or the Air 
National Guard. The basic objective is to create a proper wholesome 
atmosphere in which the recruiter can work effectively. It is the 
local unit recruiter in the State, who, by personal contact must sell 
“a man on enlisting in the guard. 
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Guardsmen must attend service schools and participate in training 
programs which must be fitted into their employment and other activi- 
ties. It is a necessity, therefore, that employers, customers, family, 
and friends understand the purpose and importance of the National 
Guard and that they cooperate with the guardsmen who are partici- 
pating in Ready Reserve training activities, in addition to their normal 
civilian pursuits. A never-ending informative program is required. 
While the information and recruiting program of the National Guard 
Bureau is nationwide in scope, it is conducted on a minimum budget. 


COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT, PROGRAM 7100 


The command and management program for the National Guard 
Bureau is $1.6 million, an increase of $56,000 over fiscal 1959. The 
funds are required for the operating expenses of the National Guard 
Bureau including 182 man-years of civilian employment, travel of 
civilian and military personnel, printing, and reproduction of regu- 
lations and circulars, and assistance to the States in their recruiting 
activities for the Army and Air National Guard. 


TRAINING SUPPORT, PROGRAM 7200 


The training program support request is $2.5 million, a $19,000 
decrease below fiscal 1959. 

This program provides for the travel of Army advisers in inspect- 
ing the training of the guard, costs of the Army extension courses, 
and logistical costs for annual active duty training, including trans- 
portation of heavy weapons and equipment to and from field train- 
ing sites. 

The decrease of $19,000 below fiscal 1959 is due to the reduction of 
requirements for command inspection travel and anticipated trans- 
portation of equipment. These decreases are offset in part by higher 
authorized travel costs for Army advisers. 


MATERIEL, PROGRAM 7300 


The request for funds for “Materiel” is $6.4 million, an increase of 
$0.6 million over fiscal 1959. The funds required are for organiza- 
tional clothing and equipment, and technical service equipment. The 
crease is required for the procurement of new equipment for the 
reorganized Infantry and Armored Division and other combat or- 
ganizations. Planned replacement for currently issued items of equip- 
ment are reduced accordingly. 


SUPPLIES AND REPAIR PARTS, PROGRAM 7400 


“Supplies and repair parts” require $14 million. This will sup- 
port the cost of operating and maintaining the vehicles and equip- 
ment used in armory and annual active duty for training and for ad- 
ministrative use; a limited amount for traming aids; and office sup- 
plies and equipment for the U.S. property and fiscal offices. Fiscal 
1960 provides the same level of appropriation support as fiscal 1959 
for field maintenance, spare parts and supplies. The increase in pro- 
turement of oils and lubricants provides for a 3-percent increase for 
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fuel consuming equipment and an increase of 27 percent in flying 
hours. These increases are offset by a reduction in spare parts. 


ARMY TECHNICIAN PROGRAM, PROGRAM 7500 


The fund request for salaries for Army technicians is $87.9 million, 
an increase of $0.2 million over fiscal 1959. The program authorized 
17,414 spaces to provide 17,105 man-years. The program in fiscal 
1960 is a reduction of 497 spaces and 484 man-years below the fiscal 


1959 level. With the $0.2 million increase, this reduction will permit} 
payment of the Wage Board increases authorized through fiscal 1958, 


SERVICES (OTHER THAN TECHNICIAN SALARIES), ProegRAM 7500 


The requirement for services, other than the technician program | 


which I have just presented, is $14.1 million, a decrease of $0.5 million 
below fiscal 1959. These funds are required for transportation of 
equipment and supplies from the technical service depots to the States 


and for lateral distribution between the States. Also provided is | 


travel performed by National Guard technicians in the maintenance 
of equipment and by personnel of the Active Army in the technical 


inspection of equipment. It also covers the cost of opening, operat: | 


ing, and closing of State and Federal operated annual active duty 
training camps, yand the repair and utility costs of facilities occupied 
by the U.S. property and fiscal officers. The decrease of $0.5 million 
is attributable to the following: Reduction of tonnage in transpor- 
tation of equipment and. supplies, and reduction of opening, operating, 
and closing costs due to lower programed strength and a ‘programed 
reduction of travel for both National Guard technicians and Army 
personnel inspecting National Guard equipment. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE, PROGRAM 7600 


The request for $19.5 million is a $9.3 million increase over fiscal 
1959. These funds are required for the operating expenses of 141 
Army National Guard Air Defense missile battalions as compared to 
7 battalions in fiscal 1959, who will be actively engaged in the air 
defense of the continental United States and Hawaii ‘by the end of 
fiscal 1960, and also for the final phases of training of an additional 
644 battalions during fiscal 1960 which are programed to take over | 
Active Army sites in fiscal 1961. The requirement includes pay for | 
full-time technicians, NIKE site maintenance and utilities, adminis 
trative communications, and costs for training individuals and units 
in the techniques of missile unit operations. 


SUMMARY 


The Army National Guard.has developed a more businesslike and 
economical operation in the supply and maintenance fields. Support 
of unit training pr ovided in the “Operation and maintenance, Army 
National Guard” appropriation will assure an Army National Guard 
with a significantly enhanced mobilization readiness. National 
Guard air defense NIKE units will, in fact, be jointly engaged with 
the Active Army in the air defenses of the Nation. 
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That concludes my forma] statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Rurxy. Thank you, General McGowan. 


PROGRAMED AVERAGE STRENGTH 


You have programed operation and maintenance for a projected 
National Guard of 380,000; is that right ? 

General McGowan. 360,000, sir. That is an opening strength of 
400,000 and an end fiscal 1960 strength of 360,000. An average of 
880,000, I am sorry. 

Mr. Rirey. I believe you have reduced your units from 5,327 to 
4,042, is that correct, or you are in process of reducing them? 

General McGowan. Sir, the figure quoted by the chairman, the re- 
duced number of units, is the figure to which it appeared, when this 
budget was prepared, that the guard would be reduced. The figure 
which the reorganization plans now contemplate is somewhat higher. 
It is 4,300 in round figures. 


INCREASE IN COSTS FOR REDUCED NUMBERS OF UNITS 


Mr. Rite. In 1958, for this purpose, I believe you had $134,322,- 
000, and in 1959 $136,413,000, but with the projected decrease you are 
asking for $146,060,000. Could you give the committee the reason for 
that increase with smaller numbers ? 

General McGowan. As you stated, sir, for fiscal 1959 in the opera- 
tion and maintenance portion of our appropriation last year we did 
receive $136 million in appropriation. In the request for a National 
Guard in 1960 with an average strength of 380,000 we are requesting 
$10 million more, as you point out; $9.3 million of that represents 
the increased cost of the air defense program. 

Mr. Ritey. Is that the NIKE units? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. And $0.6 million more for materiel. 
You might recall from the testimony last year the question was raised 
why our costs in the gun program were less in fiscal 1959 than they 
had been in fiscal 1958. It was pointed out that during fiscal 1959 
generally the program would be relatively quiescent as compared to 
the preceding year and the following year. Now we are getting into 
the business of active defenses again, and the costs are up. 

Mr. Rizey. You still have an increased cost, I believe, General, in 
addition to that, because you had an average strength of 400,000 in 
fiscal year 1959 and you will have an average of 380,000. So, in addi- 
tion to that $10 million, even if you had the same appropriation, you 
would have an increase based on the strength. 

General McGowan. I find I am confused by the new budget struc- 
ture,sir. I was comparing it all in operation and maintenance where- 
as the chairman in asking the question on strength is directing the 
question under our personnel portion of the appropriation hearing 
on which General Erickson testified last week. 

Mr. Ritzy. I know he testified on the personnel strength. I was 
wondering why you would have more operation and maintenance 
with fewer people. It appears that you would have less expense. 

General McGowan. In personnel we have a $14 million reduction 
below fiscal 1959. 
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Mr. Ritry. Fourteen and approximately nine would give you a $23 
million increase in your overall operation and maintenance. I be- 
lieve you testified that around $10 million of that was in regard to the 
NIKE installations and the additional expense of other factors in 
that. 

General McGowan. Sir, overall the total budget for 1959 was $342 
million, and the proposed budget for 1960 is $338 million, which is 
$4 million less, of course, for all purposes. But when we divide that 
into the operation and maintenance and the National Guard personnel, 
Army, we find that we are $14 million less for personnel, which is our 
drilling strength costs. We find we are $14 million less in the 1960 
request than in the 1959 appropriation. 


INCREASED CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ritey. I notice here that you have 1,300 or 1,400 additional 
civilian personnel. Is it possible that that explains in part the in- 
crease, and why do you need an increase of civilian personnel ? 

General McGowan. Sir, the increased personnel are in the air de- 
fense program and are represented by a $9 million increased cost under 


operation and maintenance for the air defense program 7600. We | 


have now one NIKE battalion on site and operational. The rest are 
all in training status. Before the end of the current fiscal year we 
will have seven battalions on site, and we will have in the final stages 
of training the personnel for 714 more battalions that will be going 
on site very early in 1960. 

Incidental to that is the larger numbers of personnel per battalion 
in the missile program who are required full time as contrasted toa 
lower number when they were on site with guns. 

Mr. Rirry. Apparently you have an increase in flying hours over 
your 1958 actual experience, of some 27 percent? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 


OPERATING AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. Ritry. Could you give us the average operating aircraft inven- 
tory in 1958 and what is programed for 1959 and 1960? 

General McGowan. I would like to say, sir, that the numbers of 
aircraft on hand are increasing slowly and steadily. The aircraft on 
hand as of December 31, last, this fiscal year, numbered 782. We 
anticipate having 881 on hand in fiscal 1960. The number of flying 
hours in 1959 was estimated to be 153,000, and for fiscal 1960 they are 
estimated to be 170,600. The latter reflects increased numbers of 
pilots—1,355 in 1959 and an estimated 1,412 in fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Forpv. Mr. Chairman, could we have a breakdown as to fixed 
wing and helicopter? 

General McGowan. We shall be glad to supply that for the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 


AIRCRAFT BY TYPE, FLYING HOURS, AND FLIGHT STATUS PERSONNEL 
Mr. Forp. I think we ought to have an inventory comparing the 


3 fiscal years and also the flying hours and any other helpful informa- 
tion for those same fiscal years. 
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Mr. Rizey. While you are getting that up I think you might as well 
make it complete and have the jets, reciprocals, and all. 

General McGowan. In the Army Guard, sir, we have only the 
piston-type aircraft. We a have in the not-too-distant future 
observation type jets in the Army Guard. Presently they are all 
piston type. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Statistics, Army National Guard aviation program 
A. PERSONNEL ON FLIGHT STATUS 





Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 (June 1958 (June | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 











30, 1957) 30, 1958) 
WEE. cankniedatacases<snsemeaanguntinin 1,015 1,154 1, 261 1,315 
eRe WIE TONE. oo ined ccccnns sé dopedacsnneced (1, 015) (1, 154) (1, 261) (1, 315) 
Helicopter pilots. .......-.-.- end lbtakisicuain 1(181) 1(291) 1(365) 1(475) 
Nonrated crewmen...--- Sins gealieab cadet abiiatataabiideana 85 92 94 97 
Total on flight status..........-- lekawateald 1, 100 1, 246 1, 355 1, 412 





1 Prerequisite for helicopter pilots required initial qualification as a fixed-wing aircraft pilot. 


B. NUMBER OF FLYING HOURS 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Re CNNRN is oan os cc aekaaanwaeune 117, 776 134, 111 153, 000 170, 600 





C. AIRCRAFT ON HAND 





Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 








Type aircraft 1957 (June 1958 (June 1959 (Dec. | 1960 estimate 
30, 1957) 30, 1958) 31, 1958) 

PARLORS CAE 2. oc dcécscdowctastecbeescasanon 7$ 2 0 0 
UNIO a eae 470 499 493 495 
Instrument trainer L-19D............--.------- 32 52 78 79 
Fixed-wing L-20..........-.----- ce eee | 63 85 86 96 
PIRI i ne 2 2 2 2 
ee Dn, SR RRS RR oe ee 36 36 40 102 
I 54 71 82 107 
ait lots vet ceitabiisiahana’ | 736 747 782 881 


TALENT FOR RADIO AND TV PROGRAMS 


Mr. Rirey. In the amount for printing and reproduction there 
appears in the justification the phrase “including talent.” That 
seems to be an expense for transcribed radio programs and transcribed 
music and voice announcements. Do you have to buy that talent? 
You don’t get donations for that purpose ? 

General McGowan. Sir, this represents only the small cost of about 
$400,000 in the program, whereas the produced end result in the field 
is calculated at many times that amount. We provided recordings 
which are used in spot announcements on the TV and radio programs. 
We provide a limited number of live shows that are filmed and 
recorded. We have an even greater amount of radio programs and 
TV showings which we receive gratis through the activities of the 
States out in the field, more than as a result of our own efforts in the 


= 
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Bureau. We don’t pay for the talent, as you call it, who appear on 
the shows except for nominal fees required in accordance with musi- 
cians union regulations. 

Mr. Ritey. What about the broadcast time on the networks ? 

General, McGowan. We do not pay for that, sir. That is all 
contributed. 

Mr. Ritey. What do you have to pay for. in connection with tran- 
scribed radio programs ? 

General McGowan. We furnish the recordings on which there will 
be a half dozen or more 1-minute or 2-minute plugs for the Army 
National Guard or the Air National Guard. Those recordings are 
furnished to the States, and in the towns out in the States they arrange 
to have the local stations put them on their show and bring out as 
much National Guard, Air, and Army, as they can wangle for nothing 
from the local stations. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you think that program is worthwhile? 

General McGowan. Very worthwhile indeed; yes, sir; for the 
reason that it is out there where we have to produce the guardsmen. 
It is out there where the people have to understand what the guard is 
and what it is contributing because, as we say, we are constantly 
calling upon them to take courses at service schools, to enlist, to put 
in time that they would otherwise devote, perhaps, to their business. 
Most of this contribution to guard activities is at the expense of 
something more pleasant or more remunerative. 
ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUEST 

Mr. Ritry. Do you feel that the appropriation request in operation 
and maintenance is adequate, with your increased responsibilities and 
increased number of aircraft and pilots, to give you proper operation 
and maintenance? 

General McGowan. We find, Mr. Chairman, that funds for air de- 
fense in budget program 7600 are understated by $700,000 as a result 
of increasing the planned on-site NIKE program fr om 1414 to 16% 
battalions on site by the end of fiscal 1960. Additionally, we are com- 
pelled to support a lowe er number of technicians in the Army Guard 
under budget program 7500 in this operation and maintenance request 
because each year when the Wage Board increases are awarded by that 
Government agency which controls those rates we are compelled to 
absorb them, since we cannot make a request for an appropriation 
to meet anticipated raises. 

Mr. Rirey. How does that affect the efficiency of the operation of 
your stations and aircraft, in your opinion? Is it sufficient to main- 
tain a high level of efficiency ? 


DELINQUENCY IN WAGE BOARD INCREASE PAYMENTS 


1959, and our so-called blue-collar workers have not been paid the 
Wage Board increases that were accorded during fiscal 1958. This 
does have an adverse effect on their morale. 

Mr. Ritry. Do you have a contingent liability there, or are they just 
working for the same salary ? 








General McGowan. Sir, we are now approaching the end of fiscal ' 
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General McGowan. They are working for the rates that were estab- 
lished in fiscal 1957. We are a year behind in paying the rates. 

Mr. Riey. Are you losing any of them because of that lack of 
funds? 

General McGowan. Generally we find that they are a very loyal 
group and stay with us, but because of that they are relying on us 
somehow to produce those raises before the year is out. We were able 
a year ago to find this money out of savings. I do not believe we shall 
be able to do it in fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Fioop. Most of those fellows are guardsmen, too? 

General McGowan. They are all federally recognized guardsmen, 
except a handful of secretarial or clerical women who are in the prop- 
erty and fiscal offices in each State, and one secretary in each State 
maintenance shop. 

Mr. Froop. It is your policy to give the guardsmen a break on the 
job if you can? 

General McGowan. We want them there, Mr. Flood, because then 
they will be with us when we are mobilized, doing in Federal service 
exactly what they are being paid to do now as technicians. 

Mr. Ritzy. Are you budgeted in 1960 to take care of the wage board 
rates ¢ 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; but we are not able to pay in fiscal 1959 
the 1958 wage board increase. 

Mr. Rixy. But you will be able to take care of it in 1960? 

General McGowan. We have 1958 Wage Board increases budgeted 
in 1960. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET INSTRUCTIONS RE WAGE INCREASES 


Mr. Froop. General, why? Why would the Department of the 
Army, the National Guard, the Department of Defense, and the U.S. 
Government ignore its own pay scale under its own statute. What 
kind of chiseling or phony baloney budget balancing and book- 
keeping is that? Why don’t you have money in this budget to bring 
up to date every penny for every hour that your blue-collar men are 
working for you? Why not? 

General McGowan. When we prepare the budget for 1960, which, 
as you know, is prepared a year ahead of time, we are not able to put 
in the budget request the funds that will become awarded under Wage 
Board increases. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean you are not able? 


BUDGETING FOR CONTINGENCIES PRECLUDED 


General McGowan. We have to wait until after they have been 
granted, which puts us a year behind schedule. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean you have to? What machinery in 
the Budget thought that up? 

General McGowan. It 1s a ground rule in the preparation of our 
budgets. 

Mr. Fioop. By the Bureau of the Budget? 
: General McGowan. Yes, sir. We were compelled this year, Mr. 
‘lood 

Mr. Fioop. Here we go again. 
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General McGowan. This year we had two choices in connection with 
the operation in fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me interrupt you. Do you know that in the State 
of Pennsylvania and almost every other State when you violate a 
State wage law you are committing a crime. That is a criminal of- 
fense. Any warrant issued to an employer in nearly any State in 
the United States for failing not only to pay the rate but to pay it 
every 2 weeks, and in many States every week on payday, is a viola- 
tion of the law. It is a crime. The trial list in any court in the 
average county in the average State gives precedence to the trial of 
that case, civil and criminal, by law. Yet the Bureau of the Budget 
stands indicted here today for violating a Federal statute which should 
be a crime. We have the Walsh-Healey Act also. The U.S. Govern- 
ment’s pay scales in any State are governed by the law of the State 
just as veterans’ hospitals are bound by the State health laws. You 
have no right to employ a man in Pennsylvania and not pay him 
according to the pay scales of the law of this Nation or that State 
merely because you want to engage in some kind of budgetary gym- 
nasties for 1 year. He is entitled to it. You are supposed to pay him 
by law. 


ALTERNATIVE IS REDUCTION IN FORCE 


General McGowan. Mr. Flood, we were offered the alternative by the 
Bureau of the Budget about the middle of this current fiscal year, the 
alternative of firing enough technicians to find the money to pay these 
wage increases or to try to keep the present level of employment intact 
and endeavor to find the money out of savings during the current fis- 
cal year. That is what we did last year. Then we paid it retroac- 
tively. So in fact, Mr. Flood, no one suffered a dollar loss. It was 
held back until the latter part of the fiscal year. We are heading into 
a deficit position in fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Foon. If there is such a thing as fiscal or budgetary immoral- 
ity, that is it. I never heard the phrase, but I coin it. That is philo- 
sophically immoral. If you can translate that into the area of finance, 
that is what you have done by order. There is no question about it. 
That is outrageous. 

Mr. Rizey. One other question, General. Would you increase the 
Army National Guard if the personnel level is continued at an average 
of 400,000 or would the guard stay the same as it is now. 

General McGowan. The strength of the guard, Mr. Chairman, at 
the end of January was in round figures 392,000. It is climbing 
slowly. If the funds are released to the National Guard to permit 
the number of 6-month trainees to be enlisted that the appropriation 
for fiscal 1959 provides, the guard will wind up at the od of the 
fiscal year at a strength of just about 400,000. That is the yearend 
strength that you referred to. I am not sure of the meaning of the 
chairman’s question. Whether we could maintain the strength at that 
figure ¢ 

“Mr. Rey. I mean if your flying continues, would that be increased 
in proportion to the overall guard personnel, or would that remain 
about the same? You said, I believe, that you have something like 
1,400 pilots, is that correct ? 
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General McGowan. The number of pilots will continue to grow in 
steady fashion as we train them steadily each year, regardless of 
whether we are 360,000 or 400,000, sir. 

Mr. Rizzy. That is the answer that I wanted. 


INCREASE REQUIRED TO RESTORE PRESENT STATUTORY STRENGTH 


Would you give us an estimate of the increased operation and 
maintenance costs should the Army National Guard be maintained at 
an average level of 400,000 men ? 

General McGowan. Right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are asking that for all categories, Mr. Chairman, 
the figure, and then break it down by budget items? 

(Off the record. ) 

(The information requested follows :) 


Estimate of increased operation and maintenance, Army National Guard costes 
should the Army National Guard be maintained at an average level of 400,000 
men 


Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard $5, 700, 000 
SUEWIEGL: RURORE RATED Cams TC ain es ete eenem cm alechcetceins 1, 000, 000 
(Procurement of equipment from (Army stock fund.) 


3, 100, 000 
Technicians: 403 man-years 
Opening, operating, and closing camps for field 
training 
Transportation and other support costs 
Budget program 7600: Antiaircraft defense 
(Support for 16144 NIKE battalions on site by 
the end of fiscal 1960 in lieu of 14%.) 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Flood, have you further questions? 


LATERAL TRANSFER OF MATERIALS 


Mr. Froop. On page 2, next to the last line of the second paragraph, 
what is a lateral transfer within the National Guard? 

General McGowan. For this fiscal year and in fiscal 1958, we have 
been living as much as possible off the shelf. Within the States of an 
Army area, because of the shortage of parts and assembly funds, the 
maintenance officers of the adjoining States circularize each other 
indicating what they have in stock that may be in excess for the 
moment, and what their shortages are. In the clothing field, in indi- 
vidual equipment, and in organization equipment, we have made 
lateral exchanges. 

Mr. Fioop. Lateral exchanges? 

General McGowan. Laterally between the States. It does not go 
back to the depot and then to the State. It is all within the guard. 
We exchange this equipment to keep everybody in business. 


MOBILIZATION READINESS OF GUARD 


Mr. Froop. On page 3 you talk about enhancing your mobilization 
readiness. How fast can you take the average guard division and 
put it on the line with the 101st Airborne, on the line, fighting as 
infantry? From tomorrow morning, how many months? 
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General McGowan. Taking the first division of the National 
Guard 

Mr. Fioop. Don’t pick the 28th and tell me 3 weeks. I know that, 
But the average division. 

General McGowan. You do not want me to take the best division? 

Mr. Fioop. You are getting ready to tell me we could take your 
division and put it there. I know that. I mean the average one. 

General McGowan. Mr. Flood, as you know, at this time the whole 
National Guard is reorganizing. I would like to predicate my answer 
on the first division which reorganized on February 1, 1959. 

Mr. Fioop. That is fair enough. 

General McGowan. It is a good division. In my opinion, under 
current mobilization plans, on filling it with veterans who have had 
2 years of service, after that division mobilizes they should be capable 
of development overseas from their training camp in 3 to 4 months. 

Mr. Fioop. Suppose I gave you the 3d Division on the line outside 
of Essen, and Mr. Ford called you up and said, “I am sending over 
the X National Guard Division for your right flank, and they will be 
moving in the morning,” what would you think when you got it? 

General McGowan. I would like to remind you, Mr. Flood, that 
we sat alongside a deputy Army commander last year at the review 
of a very famous National Guard division, and it was his opinion 
that with respect to that outfit he would be happy to take it into 
combat in 3 months. 

Mr. FiLoop. But what about the one you were talking about, this 
new pentomic organization. 

General McGowan. It would do the same. 


Mr. Fioop. That is not bad. I hope you are right. 
Are these guard troops on NIKE-AJAX? 
General McGowan. NIKE-AJAX. 

(Off the record. ) 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Frioop. On your military construction, even though it is not 
before us today, are you going to ask for anything to put your tanks, 
hardware, and artillery under sheds or cover instead of eaikiee areas! 
What is your programing on that? 

General McGowan. We have done a very limited amount of that, 
and we will be able to do only a very limited amount of that, Mr. 
Flood, in fiscal 1960 because of the level of construction of $15 mil- 
lion. The requirement for armories is so great that we will have little 
money for this shed type of structure. 

Mr. Fioop. I wish you would have prepared for this record, and of 
course a copy for the construction budget record, some kind of state- 
ment projected in the way you wish to project it, as far as you wish to 
project it, as to what is desirable about sheds, not garages but sheds 
or cover of some kind, structural cover, not canvas, not tarpaulin, 
to get them out of parking areas, for the new tanks that we are sendin 
to you and for your new trucks and general mobile hardware, instea 
of having it stuck out in a field. What do you think should be done 
about that, what will it cost, and what is the program on that? 
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General McGowan. We could give you the number of locations and 
an order of magnitude of the cost to provide at these locations shed- 
type construction to put this equipment out of the elements. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Estimated cost of construction of sheds for Army National Guard equipment 
(to remove equipment from open storage and place under cover) 


Average number of battalions based on pentomic reorganization 834 
Square feet per average battalion 21, 534 
Total requirement in square feet (does not include circulation 

factor) (1). 17, 959, 356 


Existing in square feet: 
Betiaines O00 GUO0G 3 iscccck ancien sacdsaeueeanbeewean 4, 903, 06% 
Less: Diverted (armories) 591, 349 


I 4, 311, 713 

Stabilized areas (gravel floor) 8, 924, 693 
Available: 

BmGinns CNG BNOGKs ccna c cdc coden dink abouts (Dinu 4,884, 718 

Stabilized (3)--.. 8, 924, 698 
Required in square feet: 

Bulldings ‘or sheds: (1) — (2) sccsaseieenchiacncke tok aie 13, 647, 643 

Stabilized area (1) —(2)—(8) 9, 722, 950 
Unit costs: 

Shed (per square foot) 

Stabilizing (per square yard) 


Costs : 
Sheds 30, 707, 197 
Stabilizing (gravel floor) 1, 890, 572 
Circulation (50 percent) (Access and space required for drive- 
945, 286 


Total cost 33, 543, 055 
Mr. Rirxy. Mr. Ford. 


TOTAL INVENTORY OF GUARD EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. What is the total National Guard inventory as it would 
relate to the figure of $42,100,000 as set forth on page 2 of your pre- 
pared statement ? 

General McGowan. I would have to prepare the figures, sir, for 
the total dollar inventory of the equipment which the guard has in 
its possession, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I was rather amazed at the fact that you could laterally 
transfer $42,100,000 worth of guard equipment. That is a sizable 
amount. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. I will break that down for the rec- 
ord, sir, and indicate its relation to the total. 

Mr. Forp. I would be most interested in that figure. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Financial inventory accounting records for the period ending December 31, 
1958, indicate that $1,379,241,000 worth of Federal property is on hand in the 
Army National Guard. This does not include expendable items (low dollar value 
costing $10 or less) in the hands of the troops. 

The $42,100,000 value of the items laterally transferred between the States 
during the first half fiscal 1959 represents 3.05 percent of the total Army National 
Guard inventory. This amount includes two groups of items reported in the 
financial inventory accounting ; nonstock fund—$36,900,000, which includes trans- 
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fer of 40 M-33 fire control units valued at $20 million ; and stock fund—$5,200,000, 
which includes transfer of 10 ORD-6 test sets for fire control, valued at $800,000, 

The National Guard Bureau does not have a detailed listing of all items 
laterally transferred since only dollar values are reported in the financial in. 
ventory accounting report. However, certain items are screened in the National 
suard Lureau prior to transfer, representing nonstock fund items totaling 
$21,960,000 and stock fund items totaling $1,117,000, both of which are included 
in the $42,100,000 lateral transfer. The following is a list of the items: 


NONSTOCK FUND 
Ordnance: 
40 M-33 fire control units 
12 truck, tractors, 5-ton 
3 truck, dump, 5-ton 
1 launcher, aerial target 
8 buses, 37-passenger 
10 truck, 4-ton (jeep) 
99 truck, cargo, 24%4-ton 
3 truck, %-ton 
71 tractor, 1%-ton 
Engineer : 
16 air conditioners, 18,000 B.T.U. 
52 air conditioners, 26,500 B.T.U. 
63 generators, 30 kilowatt, 60—-cycle 
98 generators, 30 kilowatt, 40-cycle 
Signal: Items such as radios, telephone and telegraph equipment, test sets, 
radar, etc. 
STOCK FUND ITEMS 
QM clothing and equipment: 
7,607 jackets, wool shade 33 
2,184 trousers, wool shade 33 
1,701 duffel bags 
7,297 blanket, wool, OD 
650 liner, steel helmet 
21,192 pairs boots, combat 
Ordnance: 10—Ord 6 test sets for fire control, misc., tools, repair parts, tele 
phone, telegraphic equipment and TOE items. 


Mr. Forp. Does that mean that some States have been holding 
onto some equipment until the pressure was on ? 

General McGowan. No, sir. We have a total inventory of an order 
of magnitude of $1% billion. As an instance, within one State when 
this reorganization commenced in a limited fashion a year ago last 
December, as equipment was brought in to the State shop from a 
converted or deactivated or reorganized unit, it was laterally trans- 
ferred to another State where it would be needed under the reorgani- 
zation program. 

Mr. Forp. What would you forecast the amount would be for lateral 
transfer in fiscal 1960, if any ? 

General McGowan. I would guess that it might be less. I would 
not want to include the exchange of tanks, for instance. I would 
include uniforms, spare parts, assemblies, individual equipment, the 
smaller items, rather than these $250,000 items of major weapons. 

Mr. Forp. Is that transfer indicative of better management of 
your equipment and ig eto 

General McGowawy. I believe it is precisely that, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is very commendable, because that is a 
sizable amount of equipment which is being properly and to a better 
degree utilized, and I hope you will find in every niche and corner 
that you can any comparable equipment that can be laterally trans- 
ferred in fiscal 1960. 

General McGowan. That has been going on and will continue, sir. 
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EQUIPMENT AWAITING REPAIR 


Mr. Forp. Here is one final question, General. What is the backlog 
of equipment awaiting overhaul status in terms of acquisition cost, 
and also what was it at the end of 1957 fiscal year and the end of 1958 
fiscal year? 

You can prepare that for the record. 

General Silicones: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The scope of field maintenance does not encompass “overhaul.” The Army 
National Guard performs field maintenance within their capabilities, which 
includes “repair” of major items for return to using organizations, as well as the 
“reclamation” of unserviceable assemblies, subassemblies, and parts, either 
generated during repair operations or turned in for exchange by using organ- 
izations. 


The following is the backlog in terms of average acquisition costs awaiting 
repair for the periods indicated : 


Fiscal year 1957 $157, 548, 371 
Fiscal year 1958 169, 997, 834 
End 2d quarter 1959 244, 154, 752 


CURRENT FISCAL STATUS 


Mr. Ritey. General, are you more restricted in your control of your 
funds this year under the 1960 budget than you have been in the past; 
or not ? 

General McGowan. We happen to be at the moment in a very deli- 
cate position financially speaking, Mr. Riley. We have been com- 
pelled to put in a supplemental request to the Department of the 
Army and it will proceed further, if it has merit, to meet the cost of 
higher average daily pay costs because our people are staying with us 
longer and, consequently, are receiving higher longevity rates. They 
are also attending drill about 9014 percent attendance weekly instead 
of 88 percent. We have found the same thing in field training, a 
slight upgrading in that, sir. 

So we are heading into a deficit cost in fiscal 1959, and that will be 
carried forward into fiscal 1960 and will be reflected in this budget 
we are now defending, even with the strength remaining at 360,000. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Rirey. In other words, you have a deficiency staring you in the 
face which you will have to carry over into 1960, which in turn will 
arte a deficiency then unless you make some adjustment; is that 
right ¢ 

General McGowan. It is a 1959 deficit we have to meet in 1959, but 
the things which brought about the deficit in 1959 will produce the 
same size or a larger deficit in this budget request. 

Mr. Ritey. In 1960? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. It will produce a larger deficiency ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Froop. But it did not increase the size of the budget request 
in 1960. 

General McGowan. No, sir; the budget request is that much un- 
balanced. 

Mr. Foon. Yes, sir. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN EFFICIENCY SUGGESTED 


Mr. Ritey. One other question. Have you any suggestions to the 
committee as to how your operation of operation and maintenance can 
be made more efficient in the Army National Guard ? 

General McGowan. Fundwise I have no comment to make, sir, 
except with respect to the short fall which has been observed in 1959 
and which is carrying over into 1960. 

(The following statement was supplied later: 


With reference to the efficient management, economy, and execution of the 
Army National Guard program, I am of the opinion that this cannot be ac- 
complished as readily with the separation of the Army National Guard pro- 
gram into the two separate appropriations, “Operation and maintenance, Army 
National Guard” and “National Guard personnel, Army” in fiscal 1960 as pre- 
sented to this committee. 

The Army National Guard program has been meeting its program objectives 
and is providing a truly Ready Reserve Force, in being, that has been officially 
recognized by the Department of the Army and the Congress. The meeting of 
program objectives for personnel, training, operations and maintenance has 
been made possible largely due to the present funding structure under one 
appropriation, which permits sufficient flexibility to accommodate program ad- 
justments and changes. It has permitted the Chief, National Guard Bureau 
to execute his program within total resources of the Army National Guard 
as a single package thus achieving ever greater and advanced program capability 
within the amounts appropriated. Separation of funds into the two appropria- 
tions as proposed for fiscal 1960 will sharply curtail this flexibility and in the 
final analysis could greatly retard the Army National Guard program and reduce 
its effectiveness as a ready combat force. 

The Army National Guard program, as an integral part of the overall de- 
fense structure, must be kept in consonance with the requirements of the regular 
establishment. The determination of requirements, in all elements of the pro- 
gram, are based on the force structure objectives of wartime planning and peace- 
time programing. The present budget and program structure under one “Army 
National Guard” appropriation is designed to insure a well-balanced and prop- 
erly phased progression toward achieving these objectives. The need for flexi- 
bility in this program is evident when proper consideration is given to the com- 
plexities in the phasing of 6-month trainees to maintain the strength of the 
National Guard, the organization and operation of NIKE missile battalions in the 
active defense of the Nation, and the reorganization of the Army National Guard 
to the pentomic concept. 

I am of the opinion that the Army National Guard program should continue 
to be supported and managed as a single and complete entity in itself under one 
appropriation and not as subdivisions thereof, if such program changes are to 
be met and accommodated within the total Army National Guard resources. 


Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much. 


QOmRnR°ooOss 
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Monpay, Marcu 9, 1959. 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE 
PRACTICE, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


cOL. HUGH W. STEVENSON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NATIONAL BOARD 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


MAJ. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OCA 


Program and financing 


| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


| 








Program by activities: Promotion of military marksmanship | 
among civilians (total obligations) ......- Se RR Ne e ae $247, 930 | $300, 000 $300, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_.........- 


| ecccecesecoecee| coscecce-ccece 








Appropriation (new obligational authority)_-........-.- 


Object classification 













| 1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions_.................-.-.... 17 17 20 
Average number of all employees. - ...............-..--...-.-.- 16 17 19 
Number of employees at end of year. ........-...........-...- 17 | 17 20 
Anpage GS Grade nnd GMa yon) 3 ph wee 15.3 $4,2511 5.3 $4,795/5.1 $4,710 


| 
} 
oe. a] 


01 Personal services: 






















Be a ae ee a $70, 425 $80, 190 | $88, 778 
ORIG? SONBOIM SOEVIOOE. ob. id ckcccedanscecudscsauss 887 | 310 722 
SR ree 

"TORR VOTUOTE GV IUE vec cccnccccnacashieavesdsoascn 71, 312 80, 500 89, 500 

OR) PN an wicca da ncddadvcsdck bss cedhgdasinuddabambadinel 28, 999 73, 500 64, 000 
Oe. PE MOTURGION OU THINS. nnnk cc wncsccansoucentes saisdeiialidace: 1, 261 3, 250 3, 500 
OF) CAOUTIMERICATION GOEVIOON.. 5. ca coneucnciscciccwssccnnccdewan 722 600 700 
ir Geer COMETOOTIIDL BOT WIOUEL, < dc cc centiecncccackedseuetedocen | 14, 842 23, 000 20, 000 
08 Supplies and materials-....-- sais ia Sichs Bbigtmusnaalt ieienaiaetaaeiohaietancen 54, 504 60, 250 59, 500 
Se PIOUNIS 8k. chine ncdkscnwdsdun cede smticsenabagumeme 71, 847 54, 000 57, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _.........-...-.....-| 4, 443 4, 900 5, 800 

En RINNE i. ic ins diccs pine Ds ncetcsanteaiposete ioneniiabanigneiaelgiaiaiuinel 247, 930 300, 000 





Obligations by appropriation—National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 


| 
Actual fiseal 


| Estimate Actual as of Estimate 
| year 1958 


fiscal year Dee, 31, 1958 | fiscal year 
1959 1960 





Promotion of military marksmanship among 
pn ee a. Una eitenmndaaeem 





$247, 930 $300, 000 $170, 700 $300, 000 






















Mr. Srxes. Next we have the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, Army. 
Who will be the witnesses ? 
General Travus. Colonel Stevenson will be the principal witness. 
Mr. Sixes. Colonel Stevenson, we will be glad to hear from you. 
Proceed, please. 
Colonel Stevenson. I have a short general statement which I am 
prepared to read, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Srxes. Will you do so? 
38515—59—pt. 4 —16 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Srevenson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice was author- 
ized by the Congress in the year 1903 and assigned the mission of 
promoting marksmanship training among the civilians of the coun- 
try. The Board also is responsible for the national matches and the 
small arms firing schools held annually at Camp Perry, Ohio. The 
oresent authority for the Board and its training mission is the Armed 

orces Act of 1956, title 10, United States Code, sections 4307-4313, 
The current authorized strength of the Board is 25 members who 
are appointed by the Secretary of the Army from representatives of 
the Armed Forces, including the Reserve components, the National 
Rifle Association, and civilians from the country at large. 

The Board accomplishes its training mission through civilian shoot- 
ing clubs scattered throughout the United States and its Territories, 
The actual instruction is given by qualified instructors trained in the 
Board’s program and that of the National Rifle Association. These 
instructors are volunteers who give their time and experience as a 
public service. The firing is done, for the most part, on ranges owned 
and maintained by the individual clubs. Because of these factors, 
the cost to the Government of conducting the program has been low 
compared to the potential value. 

In recent years the Board’s marksmanship program has been di- 
rected primarily toward the youth of the country of preinduction 
age. Enrollment figures more recent than those contained in the 
President’s budget indicate that as of December 31, 1958, there were 
135,764 young men 12 to 18 years of age enrolled in the program com- 


pared to 113,347 last year. This represents an increase of about 20 
percent. This junior group has shown a ee the same rate 


of growth for the past 3 years. In addition, there were 100,442 
members over 19 years old on the rolls. As of December 31, 1958, 
there were 4,378 rifle clubs and 33 schools on the rolls of the Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship. 

Chart No. 1 indicates the progressive growth of the number of 
clubs. 

Mr. Srxes. I will suggest that these be placed in the record as you 
refer to them. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 


Number of rifle clubs and schools enrolled with the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, 
at end of fiscal years 1940, 1949-58 


1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 


g 64 3 42 33 27 27 25 24 28 
Junior : 981 1,138 | 1,161 | 1,223 | 1,350 | 1,319 | 1,468 | 1,813 | 2,161 
Senior . 1,959 | 1,986 | 2,056 2,017 | 1,913 | 1,967 | 1,853 | 1,757 | 1,844] 2,017 


euaseenk es Leases tsi ac Ria a foes aed 
TO ine nstiewn 1,952 | 3,004 3,096: | 3.296 3,211 | 3,163 | 3,344 | 3,197 | 3,249 | 3,685 | 4,211 
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Individual members of clubs and schools enrolled with the Director of Civilian Marks- 
manship, at the end of fiscal years 1940, 1949-58 


i T 
1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 


1,842} 4,625) 3,704) 3,252) 2,893) 2,648) 2,726) 2;649) 2,238) 2,561) 2,942 
14, 610] 39,376} 43,616) 51,114) 56, 180) 60,442) 63,313) 77,639) 77, 733) 99, 030/123, 927 
84, 840) 99,525] 98,315) 98,817) 94, 807] 91,278) 91,424) 79,618) 87,452) 95, 276) 99, 455 


101, 202/148, aren 635153, 183|153, 880 154, 368/157, 463) 159, 906/167, 423/196, 867/226, 324 





National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice—Participants supported by the 
NBPRP 


— SO OO e eee 


Actual, Jan. 1, 1957 | Actual, Jan. 1, 1958 | Actual, Jan. 1, 1959 


Partici- | Percent | Partici- | Percent | Partici- | Percent 


Age group: 
. 12 to 18 years le ; 110, 515 
bh ) eee 5. 13, 816 
26 and over E 
School cadets 


Colonel Stevenson. In 1958 the increase was 526 over 1957. 
Through the years the increase has been progressive. , : 

In chart No. 2, you have the same information showing the in- 
dividuals enrolled, and there, too, increase in individual enrollment 
has been progressive through the years, particularly sharp during 
the last 3 years. 

In chart No. 3, this information is based on calendar years, and 
as indicated, for the last 3 years. In 1959 the enrollment was 236,- 
206, an increase of 31,096 from last year. 

As of January 1, 1959, 6214 percent of the membership were under 
25 years of age as against 6014 percent the year before. 

he President’s budget estimate for fiscal year 1960, which you 
have before you, provides $300,000 for the conduct of the Board’s 
program. The same amount was approved by the Congress for this 
activity in fiscal year 1959. The continuation of the authority to 
provide ammunition to the Board on a nonreimbursable basis from 
stocks of the Department of Defense, in the same manner as has been 
done for the past several years, is proposed in section 630 of the gen- 
eral provisions. 

The $57,000 included in the 1959 budget for the travel of State 
civilian teams to the national matches resulted in increased participa- 
tion by these teams to a postwar high of 31 rifle teams and 28 pistol 
teams, representing 38 States. The $56,000 for civilian team travel 
in the current budget is sufficient to permit approximately 75 percent 
of the States to send teams to Camp Perry. All civilian team mem- 
bers whose travel is partially defrayed by the Government are re- 
quired to attend Small Arms Firing School and thus become proficient 
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small arms instructors. Based upon the above travel estimate, the 
Board authorizes civilian team travel expense to the extent of 5 cents 
per mile and $1.50 per diem. This is approximately one-third of the 
amount authorized for travel of civilians under present standard 
travel regulations. 

The fiscal year 1960 budget also provides for three additional civil- 
ian employees in the Board offices to handle the increased workload 
caused by an increase in enrollments of about 42 percent since 1956, 
with a decrease in personnel of 15 percent. 

The $300,000 budget under consideration will permit the Board 
to support the marksmanship program in approximately the same 
manner as in the previous fiscal year. The aid and guidance fur- 
nished by the Board are intended to stimulate a greater interest in 
marksmanship among the young men of the Nation. Marksman- 
ship is only one facet of national defense but in time of war it is 
more important than any other to the basic training of the soldier. 

In conclusion, the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice firmly believes that the marksmanship training sponsored by it 
contributes significantly to national defense at little cost to the tax- 


payer. 
AMMUNITION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. What will be the cost to the Government, other than the 
$300,000 which you have requested, if your program is approved? For 
instance, what will be the value of ammunition ¢ 

Colonel Stevenson. I have that information here and I will read 
the requirement for 1960. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

Colonel Stevenson. In .22 caliber, 29 million rounds as compared 
to 25 million rounds last year. The cost of that item is $261,000. 

Caliber .30M72 ammunition, which is a special grade of ammunition 
for the national matches, is 1,500,000 rounds, the same as last year, 
the cost $232,500. 

Caliber .80M2 ammunition is 7 million rounds compared to 6 mil- 
lion last year, $490,000. 

Caliber .38, 20,000 rounds as compared to 10,000 last year, total cost 
of $1,220. 

Caliber .45 ammunition 2 million rounds, the same as last year, and 
the cost is $147,450. 

Mr. Srxes. Anything else ? 

Colonel Stevenson. I would like to explain some of these figures a 
little further. 

Of the amounts of ammunition mentioned above, new procurement 
would be for the .22 caliber ammunition and .30 caliber M72 and the 
.38 caliber, and part of the .45 caliber for the national matches. The 
total is $535,220. That would have to come from ammunition pro- 
cured for the purpose. 

The remainder of the ammunition, consisting of .45 and .80 caliber 
M2, totaling $596,950, comes from ammunition that is in stock, old 
ammunition that will be withdrawn and not replaced, and no procure- 
ment is involved. 
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AMMUNITION ISSUES, 1958-60 


Mr. Srxes. Will you provide for the record similar figures for fiscal 
1958 and fiscal 1959 ? 

Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Ammunition issues 


Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
Rounds Value Rounds Value Rounds Value 


Caliber .22: 
Re cies nu wdae came) epee ee $158, 497 | 24, 650, 000 $221, 850 | 28, 650, 000 $257, 850 
National matches- an 350, 000 3, 150 350, 000 3, 150 350, 000 3, 150 
Caliber .30 M72: National 
IRR stares wet au ctu 985, 480 152,749 | 1, 500,000 232,500 | 1, 500, 000 232, 500 
Caliber .30 M2: 
CE ia fe succscdieuebed 5, 373, 610 376,153 | 5, 425, 000 379,750 | 6,425, 000 449, 750 
Matches 714, 553 50,019 575, 000 40, 250 575, 000 40, 250 
Caliber .38: National matches. 10, 000 610 10, 000 610 20, 000 1, 220 
Caliber .45: 


919, 040 63, 414 1, 150, 000 79, 350 1, 150, 000 79, 350 
Matches 362, 100 24, 985 400, 000 27, 600 400, 000 27, 600 
National matches.._.....- | 475, 550 42, 800 40, 500 40, 500 


RO eeiiciedensocenans foreneanesiy- 872, 377 1, 025, 560 1, 132, 170 


Notre.—Dollar value extended at current price. 
Actual value determined by age and the source, as transferred by the Secretary of Defense. 
Current price per round of ammunition: 

Caliber .22 

Caliber . 

Caliber . 

Caliber .3: 

Caliber .45, service 

Caliber .45, national matches 


Mr. Sixes. What other costs will there be to the Government as a 
result of this activity which is not shown, for instance, personnel 
and related costs ? 

Colonel Srevenson. The Army and the Marine Corps, and to a 
lesser extent the Air Force and Navy, send personnel to Camp Perry 
to assist in the operation of the camp and to run the matches. 

Transportation of this personnel is provided from funds appropri- 
ated to the services for transportation of military personnel and does 
not appear in our budget. 

Mr. Srxes. No, but at a cost to the taxpayer. What is the amount 
of that? Do you know? 

Colonel Stevenson. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you supply that, the number of personnel and the 
amount ? 

Colonel Stevenson. I can do that for the Army, I am sure. 

Mr. Srxrs. You can request it from the Marines? 

Colonel Stevenson. And from the other services, yes. 

(The information requested appears on p. 243.) 

_Mr. Srxes. Are there any other costs not shown in this appropria- 
tion item ? 

Colonel Stevenson. No, sir. Those are the only costs, 
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EFFECT OF ELIMINATING FREE AMMUNITION 


Mr. Srxes. What would you estimate to be the effect on member- 
ship if the general provision providing ammunition on a nonreim- 
bursable basis were to be dropped ? 

Colonel Stevenson. Ammunition is the most important part of the 
program. If we cannot furnish ammunition we cannot require these 
people to fire a military qualification course, and that is what we 
furnish the ammunition for. We do not furnish much, four boxes of 
.22 caliber ammunition is a small amount; 148 rounds of .30 caliber 
per person is just enough to fire the qualifications and one time over 
for practice. 

Mr. Anprews. Colonel, that is a relatively small amount of am- 
munition for the Government to furnish one of these members. How 
much more would those members use at their own expense? That 
would not be enough to keep them in practice. 

Colonel Stevenson. A boy who comes in to practice in the evening 
will shoot one box in the evening and he probably shoots twice a week, 
so he shoots 10 times as much as we give him. 

Mr. Anprews. Of his own ? 

Colonel Stevenson. Of his own, during the course of the year. 

Mr. Anprews. What he gets from the Government just stimulates 
his interest. 

Colonel Stevenson. That is right, and we can tell him to fire a 
military course of instruction which we furnish him. Then they 
submit the records to us, and in return we give him a little medal if 
he qualifies. 

TRANSPORTATION TO MATCHES 


Mr. Srxes. How many teams and members are to be provided free 
transportation tothe Pan American games ? 

Colonel Stevenson. We have $1,500 in the budget for that purpose 
this year. That is for the travel expenses of civilian members. 

Mr. Sixes. How many teams and how many members? 

Colonel Stevenson. The United States puts in only one team, 
actually. 

Mr. Stxes. Where are the matches? 

Colonel Stevenson. To be held near Chicago, Ill. We estimate 
there will be eight civilians on this team and their travel expenses will 
be $75 each for mileage and $12 a day in per diem, totaling $960 for 
per diem and $600 for tr ansportation. Chicago is centrally located 
and the mileage factor will not be large. 

Mr. Sixes. Questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel Stevenson, I am not sure I understand these 
charts. I notice on chart 1 you have 33 schools, and in chart 2, where 
you show individual members, you have 2,942. Will you explain the 
difference ? 

Colonel Srrvenson. The 2,942 is the total enrollment in the 33 
schools. 

Mr. Riry. There are only 33 schools in the whole country which 
participate in this program ? 
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Colonel Stevenson. That is correct, sir. Most schools which con- 
duct military training conduct it under another program. That is 
why this is very small. Under section 55-C of the National Defense 
Act we have the program that the District high schools operate under, 
and there are other schools which operate under the ROTC program. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have rifle clubs in those schools ? 

Colonel Stevenson. We have, but they are not military rifle clubs. 
These 33 schools are required to have at least 40 boys taking military 
training and firing courses in marksmanship with military type weap- 
ons. That isthe only requirement. 

We furnish them only rifles and the accoutrements for rifles, 
bayonets, and slings. We do not furnish uniforms and helmets or 
anything like that as is done in the regular ROTC programs. 

Mr. Riey. You have 2,162 junior high school boys and 2,017 
senior high school boys? Is that what this chart means? 

Colonel Stevenson. The 2,942 are all juniors. They must be under 
18 years of age. 

Mr. Rirey. What isthe 4,211? 

Colonel Srevenson. Those are included in that program, also, 
included as clubs. 

Mr. Ritey. Are they the people who are in the clubs from the 33 
schools? 

Colonel Stevenson. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. Where do you get the 2,942 schools shown in chart 2? 

Colonel Stevenson. Those are individual members in the 33 schools. 

Mr. Ritey. What are the numbers of seniors and juniors shown ? 

Colonel Stevenson. Those are not school clubs but civilian clubs. 
They are not affiliated with the schools. 

Mr. Ruiter. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


TOTAL COST OF MARKSMANSHIP PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. Colonel, what is the total cost to the Government, 
including the $300,000 budget request here, and the ammunition 
furnished by the Government for the operation of this program ? 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. Include, in addition to the items I mentioned, the 
cost of the personnel furnished by the Army. 

Colonel Stevenson. I will furnish that for the record, sir. I do not 
have it with me. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Total cost of marksmanship program of the National Board for the Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice, including the national matches: 

Direct appropriation, NBPRP $300, 000 
Ammunition furnished under section 630 of the general provisions___ *1, 132, 170 


1$535,220 of this amount involves new procurement of ammunition, the balance is 
available from stocks. 
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Support of the national matches: 
Army: 
Services and nonexpendable supplies, 2d U.S. Army 
Ordnance support 
Small arms firing school 
Army support unit, 61 officers, 505 enlisted men, travel, and 
per diem_-__- 
Army range battalion, 108 officers, 1,373 enlisted men, trans- 
portation, and per diem 
Marine Corps: Marine Corps range battalion, 550 officers and en- 
listed men, travel, and per diem 
U.S. Navy: Detachment of 37 officers and enlisted men 
U.S. Air Force: Detachment of 25 officers and enlisted men. __- 


2, 075, 579 


The national matches are considered a part of the marksmanship training 
program of the Armed Forces and are supported as a training function by the 
various services. Funds are not included in the budget of the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice for the operations of Camp Perry during the 
period of the national matches. The Board establishes policies and regulations 
for the conduct of the national matches, but does not have the responsibility for 
the actual operation of the matches. This responsibility has been delegated by 
the Secretary of the Army to the commanding general, Continental Army Com- 
mand. 

A total of 4,251 competitors participated in the national matches in 1958. Of 
this total 2,754 were military and 1,497 were civilians. 


Mr. Boyrte. T have no questions. 


Mr. Srxzs. Mr. Ford ? 


AVERAGE MILEAGE TO CAMP PERRY MATCHES 


Mr. Forp. Colonel Stevenson, what do you use as a basis for the 


average mileage, round trip, to and from Camp Perry ? 

Colonel Stevenson. We selected a city in the State which is a prom- 
inent city and fairly centrally located, and we use the mileage figures 
that the Army uses for travel, in other words, the official distances 
between those points and Camp Perry. 

Mr. Forp. Do you recall that average distance ? 

Colonel Stevenson. I have the figures here. 

Mr. Forp. I mean the composite average ? 

Colonel Stevenson. I have all of the figures of mileages for each 
State but I have not produced a composite. I could do it very easily 
from this chart. 

Mr. Forp. Would you say that a 2,000-mile average would be high, 
medium, or low ? 

Colonel Stevenson. 2.000 miles would be high. 

Mr. Forp. 2,100 would be even higher, would it not? 

Colonel Stevenson. It would be higher. You are talking about 
round trip ? 

Mr. Forp. The National Guard used the figure of 2,100 miles as an 
average. I questioned that average. I wondered what your average 
was. 

Colonel Stevenson. I do not have a composite. From looking at 
these figures that might not be too far off. Some of them run up as 
high as 5,000 miles round trip. 

Mr. Forp. Would you submit your figures and strike an average? 

Colonel Stevenson. I will furnish it for the record, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Average distance is 2,295 miles. Cities selected as a basis for computing mile- 
age are located in the area of the State where the greatest number of rifle clubs 
exist. 

Travel of civilian teams—Comparison of costs 























10 members | 10 members 
Location Mileage at $0.08 per | at $0.05 per 
mile mile 
IN ia ss nam ineh epee ialiaghtaacabelaa a 1, 454 $1, 163 $727 
Rd ewan cadeeaaes 7, 994 6, 395 3, 997 
RING: MOON Se ii aenacecueso aieo ennai: 3, 892 3,113 1, 946 
I bea ndenaaadioneae 1, 638 1,310 819 
San Francise?, Calif. ___ SS eee SO ae 5, 060 4,048 2,530 
Denver, O600....cacccncccc ‘ hth ital snare bieniete " 2, 602 2, 082 1, 301 
Hartford, Conn ‘ ce sai sc scaradtaiinc 1, 366 1, 093 683 
Warmington. Del... <i <.ecceseccen 1,176 | 941 | 583 
Washington, D.C__._.___- a * a 1, 062 850 531 
eS eae Sub: Sepiies Salata et eaeey aaa aw ee 2, 498 1, 998 | 1, 249 
SA eee ie de ave ale 1,450 | 1, 160 | 72: 
OO. "GEE. son cnceoun stb eckat Le cde 9, 850 7, 880 4,925 
Boise, Idaho__.-....--._- 2 : aa 4, 096 3,277 2, 048 
Chicago, Ill Shicconee sek ede eats Rann ee Ana eae 534 427 267 
Indianapolis, Ind____._-- 5s silt sie te asap ancy maida: a ih aici 358 | 286 | 179 
Des Moines, lowa__.___._-.-.--- ; (Tee ca ov Be eb 1, 248 | 998 | 624 
eee St, MOR co ocss ccuckieennuinee pi eee ee 1, 720 1, 376 860 
Louisville, Ky_....-.--- ihe Sec acl aan Se apaanem a Sa 726 581 363 
New Orleans, La.......--- # Fe Rig chars maccintarewe aaah 2, 142 1,714 1,071 
I lad a 1, 742 1, 394 871 
EE SSE Te A PTE AA A EES Pie 1, 088 870 544 
I Sa ee a whawiltl 1, 512 1, 210 | 756 
ST RR cid Cooace aback senae nda kn kee budeen batenuie 192 154 | 96 
rN I Ee a ag Si dlamaaseiatake 1, 334 1, 067 667 
DO TIN © es So on te accimnwowne Gabe emanie 1, 926 | 1, 541 963 
III Rese Ss I hE oe Soe 1, 436 | 1, 149 718 
Pen) SING. eG, 2 ig Ahk ee ee aa eM eh Oma 3,154 | 2, 523 | 1, 577 
INN! he ena ss palinaled ueniees sabiamniutmbwin amined aati | 1, 510 1, 208 | 755 
I TS ee ot aes wiciigiin a tekan ekaah deans taemaete® nn 4, 570 3, 656 2, 285 
ICI Ts nein | 1, 636 1, 309 $18 
De ae. Mavic. Ui ce ocaabebdevndcscpanedverstaskbackuuauasiie 1, 188 950 594 
I, OT ee cin nee ee eae | 3, 112 | 2, 490 1, 556 
SP A a Nt ce tieamabomaeieebees 1, 294 1, 035 647 
I I ct a A oes actin ea waa 1,610 1, 288 805 
RII, SOM ewe emmaiis ‘dipnaeie wen jum sia ahaa tow deceit ima 2, 280 | 1, 824 1, 140 
RUIN WOES Oo nn a5 os trike iemameeeine 470 376 235 
ITE SUE, Ie os oe cea oimea ee hiadedh 2, 024 1,619 | 1,012 
ORE NON a ane aaun kuncatesonasoumesn AGRCeaeaemanns 5, 036 4, 029 2, 518 
PENTA a ss cut re amwn alga ahs oaeieenehs 1, 122 898 561 
I as sts lca Gia sie ae a ale eaeiidl oie 5, 164 4,131 | 2, 582 
EROS “RISE hh ca ot bo 5 Ts 2 tals nu eaiiaevs aaa eaiatnin 1, 600 1, 280 | 800 
A ON a i a ee a 1, 954 1, 563 | 977 
Pee Ent. MAL SRE se otk cae eameseaacanites 2,414 1, 931 1, 207 
NIE SUI oe es os tis ickian ba dnd aan aoa aieeaimign 1, 458 1, 166 729 
NE ee eR Ee ae ea ak ee le ei 2, 138 1,710 1, 069 
en ee COU AION eo arcs ccadiecinncwamunia ee wetwnmaie 3, 562 | 2, 850 | 1, 781 
RENN fe oie on ca avacintenwauuwaeibedeecuimeninans 1, 956 | 1, 565 | 978 
NC eR oe os emia anil eaaio ee eke inaa eine 1, 132 906 566 
NN NE 6 ic ee te ae a 4, 922 | 3, 938 2, 461 
RINE 0 = Nc a Sn os sen oakcubeounnn | 688 | 550 | 344 
RR OU So te ap enaebatanucnweuweuaa 704 563 | 352 
RUNNIN NUNN: iWin c 6 oe See oe es oe Rs 2, 524 2,019 | 1, 262 
MEE Kuch enueun ddada basa akties debe tdsiinranehoesbeealen 119, 318 95, 454 59, 659 
' 
Comparison of costs 

Standard travel regulations: 
Total mileage, 52 teams, 119,318 miles at 0.08 per mile-_------~- $95, 454 
$12 per diem for 20 days for 520 members......................... 124, 800 
i i ee eda 220, 254 


As proposed by the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice: 
Total mileage, 52 teams, 119,318 miles at 0.05 per mile--__--~-~-- 59, 659 


$1.50 per diem for 20 days for 520 members__----------.-~----~--- 15, 600 
I a a a a ey 75, 259 


Funds requested for 75 percent of civilian teams to national matches... 56, 000 
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Teams participating in the national matches, 1940, 1952-58 




















Civilian teams | Total teams 0} 
Pistol Rifle | Pistol Rifle 
I aaa ad le ccieaeeel 16 52 28 98 
a a i a cen tenes 2 1 35 31 
al acnaliamuaiints 2 6 41 
er eatin de ine tka ts ceecienneabeiidabediadumanbaae eames 1 6 46 87 M 
Readius astute tsetknpnascescececeesnnes 1 5 46 53 cc 
a td ee emigeiinee 1 5 64 2 
RN it igi awe og ee ccicedageesnacsocnsimwons 10 | 16 88 8% T 
a a a rel 28 31 108 12] 
| 
1 Government assistance furnished civilian teams. az 
Mr. Forp. I notice you are requesting $56,000 for that program this Pr 


year. Last year you asked for $57,000. Do you expect more or less 
participation ? 
Colonel Stevenson. We expect about the same. In adjusting the 
budget we had to give and take here and there. Fi 
Mr. Forp. Would you insert in the record extensions or duplicates 
of the same charts which you put in in the past ¢ 
Colonel Stevenson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Sixes. Further questions? 
Mr. Mrinsuatxi. What is the total number of Army personnel in- 
volved in this training ¢ - 
Colonel Srrvenson. Except for the small arms firing school at Camp 
Perry, once a year, there are no military people inv olved in this ex- - 
cept such as are on a voluntary basis. 
There are some military people who undertake the sponsorship of 
a club of youngsters. They do it in the evening on their own time. 
There is no military personnel involved. — 


Mr. Minsuatt. This budget does not take into consideration any | T 
1 


of the Army teams which you train for Olympic purposes i oN 
Colonel Stevenson. That is part of the training program of the : 
Army. AN 
Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much, Colonel. fo 
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WITNESSES 


Monpay, Marcu 9, 1959. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ALASKA COMMUNI- 
CATION SYSTEM, ARMY 


MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 
cOL. R. C. ANGSTER, COMPTROLLER, SIGNAL CORPS 
T. A. RIVIERE, PROGRAM DIRECTOR, SIGNAL CORPS 


Program and financing 





Program by activities: 
1. Construction of telephone, telegraph, and cable systems- 
2. Improvement of fire protection system --..-......-.-.--- 
3. Maintenance and operation of the communication 
GUNN a Gone wadenowasokwcosaccssavpadcdeehpaeseee es 


Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward........-.---..------ 
Advances and reimbursements from— 

OGRGT ONDINE <2 ohace cs cc cewcankddessdbedasenedidsen 

tr ees GOO cdi ancuncdnemaensenees 
Recovery of prior year obligations.-...........-.--..--.--- 
Unobligated balance carried forward --.......-----..------ 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


New obligational anshority:. .. .....<2.cccuswoesecnnvisas 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation = 


Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. .-.-.--...-.--- 











1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
DIRE li cdiceicurasnnedcacsauastassas 
OD WON 1236 accncdaneelvasecnwusonawe 

5, 215, 812 | $5, 693, 593 $5, 676, 000 
5, 559, 377 5, 693, 593 5, 676, 000 
—34, 711 wt GG, DORM iscacctiuttes 
pe be. Ac do calekdeb den acta db 
—4, 678 | Rice eee nas ae 
SE Uciseadioseastireas ar 
58, 593 tata ehhen hls Hse resi serameapeaila tisha 
41, 754 | SO... Sanco 


5, 586, 000 


5, 586, 000 


Object classification 








5, 500, 000 
176, 000 


5, 676, 000 


5, 676, 000 








Total number of permanent positions. -................-...-.-- 
Average number of all employees. .-.........-----.-..-..------ 
Number of employees at end of year. .-.........-..--...------- 
Avetnee GCS MOGs BT CUI 6 6 vane icmsicccmsccceqsunsecbeocwnse 
Average salary of ungraded positions...................-..-..- 


01 Personal services: 
PORTER  PURNOOS sic ok ccedctcsuevssinsendnin aqada 
CREP TEVRGIEL SOT VICOS.. «6c concccccerconvantonesennees 


"OCR DOPING DEIVIOUE: xc canccs ne ccnncenemivienthacd 
pe de a a ee eo aS 
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05 Rents and utility services__...--- phnuehsbvidadewnceacnnane 
GS Printing 90 repordmson. ... <2... ccccdesncsmcavecsncnsoss 
Oy WRC CURFO LEE, SUP UNONN | 6. onc cccnnninmitaccccorendauecuee 
fy REED ARE WU oe 5. dw wdlinudnedadabeskbwatewaee 
Oe a aa aa a) ant = Bins plalonntcineis neice abies amd 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...............--.--- 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities...............-..-- i 
Ee 2S BIT CURIOUS, 5c cence cccccwanaacdavaceesnae wil 
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1958 actual 


541 
478 


4.9 $4,212 
$7, 040 


$2, 436, 499 
293, 600 
2, 730, 099 
109, 459 
110, 106 
1, 161, 438 
303, 712 


3, 963 | 
332, 824 | 
464, 893 | 


190, 793 


144, 342 | 


3, 815 
3, 933 
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1959 estimate 


587 
528 
5R4 

4.8 $4,536 | 


| 285, 600 








| 57, 700 | 


1960 estimate 


607 
552 

607 

4.7 $4,539 
$6, 858 


$2, 849, 200 
313, 800 


3, 163, 000 
96, 000 
68, 000 

1, 256, 000 

295, 000 

4, 000 
172, 500 
394, 500 
52. 000 
170, 500 
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Obligations by project and subproject, operation and maintenance, Alaska— 
Communication system 








Actual, fiscal} Estimate, | Actual, asof| Estimate, 




















year 1958 fiscal year | Dec. 31, 1958} fiscal vear 
1959 1960 

Construction of telephone, telegraph, and cable | = 
Systems. __-. ieee al Fe cotta ps ape nctanauucaickebsbesn cee 
Improvement of fire protection | sy ithe ncn cor eg ee eee bas dak Swe Sel Secu on Bade 
Maintenance of the communication system... 1, 068, 592 $547, 400 $1, 215, 000 
Maintenance of buildings and appurtenances. 193, 398 101; 000 227. 000 
Gperation of (he SyStem.. ......<.-<.n<<cncnnces~s 3, 9 53, 822 2, 098, 000 4, 234. 000 
Total direct obligations. -...............- 5 559, 377 5, 693, 593 2. 746, 400 5, 676, 000 





Mr. Sixes. I believe we are to hear next the appropriations re- 
quest for the Alaska Communication System. 

General Traus. Major General Nelson, scheduled as the principal 
witness, unfortunately became a patient at Walter Reed this morning, 
we hope not seriously, 

Mr. Srxes. We are sorry to hear that. 

General Travs. The statement will be read by Colonel Angster, 
ably supported by the remainder of the witness list. 

Mr. Srxzs. Colonel Angster, will you proceed, please ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Anestrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Alaska Communication System which was established by Con- 
gress on May 26, 1900, is a responsibility of the Department of the 
Army and is operated by the U.S. Army Signal Corps. The system 
provides telephone and telegraph services throughout the newly cre- 
ated State of Alaska and connects Alaska with the U.S. mainland and 
other countries. The system provides the only voice and records com- 
mercial communications in and between Alaska and the mainland for 
which receipts are collected from commercial users. These collections 
are deposited to the general fund receipts of the U.S. Treasury. Fed- 
eral Government agencies that use the system are provided the same 
service on a free common user basis. It is emphasized that since 
this system is the only complete communication link between Alaska 
and the U.S. mainland, a vital necessity exists for the continued and 
adequate operation of the system. 

In order to assist you in understanding the extent of operations of 
the system, the distances involved, the remoteness of many of the sta- 
tions, and the complete integr ation of the system with other communi- 
cations systems, I have prepared a map on which is shown the stations 
and facilities operated by the system and how these connect with other 
communication facilities. The red lines are the long lines facilities 
owned and operated by the Alaska Communication System. These 
lines are interconnected with the long lines operated by the U.S, Air 
Force which are shown in green, the Federal Aviation Agency lines 
which are shown in blue, the Alaska Railroad lines shown in black, 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. cable shown in brown and 
the long lines owned by the Canadian Government shown in yellow. 
A further point to consider is that the great length of overland wire 
lines and submarine cable facilities approximates the same distance 
as the U.S. mainland from the Pacific to the Atlantic Oceans. 
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It is planned during fiscal year 1960 that operations will be con- 
tinued on the same minimum basis as during the past 3 years pend- 
ing a resolution of the legislative proposal authorizing sale of the 
system now before Congress. To facilitate the eventual sale of the 
syst em, the U.S. Army Signal Corps has been in the process of reor- 
ganizing the operations of the system to make them conform more or 
less with those of a commercial communication system. There are 
three major phases to this process; namely (1) replacement of mili- 
tary personnel with civilian technicians, (2) effecting economies in 
military personnel through consolidation of facilities, and (3) use of 
more automatic facilities and civilian station agents where possible. 

An overall manpower reduction of 313 is being made in fiscal year 
1960. ‘This includes a decrease of 333 military personnel and an in- 
crease of 20 civilians. 

On the military personnel side, 187 are being transferred to other 
military functions; 87 are being replaced by civilian technicians; and 
59 are being reduced due to economies in operation and consolidation 
of facilities. This accounts for the total reduction of 333 military 
personnel. 

The overall reduction of military personnel is a further step in our 
plan to operate the system in the most economical way pending 
disposal. 

Even though funding remains at approximately the same level of 
$5,676,000 in fiscal year 1960 as in fiscal years 1958 and 1959, develop- 
ing the system along the lines of a commercial type system necessitates 
increases for civilian personnel and related costs which are offset by 
reductions in military personnel and economies as described below. 

Of the increases which total $448,000, some $399,000 are required 
for the replacement of the military personnel by civilian personnel. 
There is also an additional $11,000 in fiscal year 1960 to provide travel 
costs of line maintenance crews. These maintenance crews travel 
continually throughout the year over approximately 900 miles of 
open wire lines in the extreme weather conditions of Alaska to repair 
and maintain the long lines in operating condition. Other minor 
increases of $7,000 for repairs and utilities, fire protection and $26,000 
for rental of building space urgently needed to house the new 
equipment at Juneau, ‘the capital “of Alasks a, are included in these 
estimates. 

Reductions of $460,000 offset the increases cited in the preceding 
paragraphs. Of this decrease some $374,000 in fiscal year 1960 is 
caused by transfer of military functions from the Alaska Communica- 
tion System. Further reductions totaling $86,000 are being made in 
supplies, materials, equipment, administrative travel and transporta- 
tion providing for only minimum essential operations. 

This concludes the highlights of the “Operation and maintenance,” 
Alaska Communication System, requirements. With the assistance 
of my staff, I shall be glad to answer any questions. 


SALE OF ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Mr. S1xes. Thank you, Colonel Angster. 
What is the status of the proposal to sell the Alaska Communication 
System ? 
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Colonel Anoster. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 4879 has been presented to 
the House Armed Services Committee by its chairman. It resides 
with them at the present time. 

Mr. Sikes. Assuming it will pass, do you havea buyer ? 

Colonel Anesrrer. As you recollect, sir, last year we indicated the 
possibility of three interested parties. W e know of nothing to change 
this interest. As a matter of fact, there is a fourth interested party 
in the form of a coalition of small telephone companies. 

Mr. Srkes. Who are the interested parties ¢ 

Colonel Anestrer. May I keep this off the record, sir? 

Mr. Srxes. You may put it on the confidential record for the com- 
mittee’s use. 

Are they seriously interested in buying or do they want it only if 
they can get it at bargain rates at considerable loss to the Government? 

C ‘olonel Anester. As we see it at the present time, sir, I believe it 
is a sincere effort to buy the system. 

Mr. SrKes. Is this a system that can be operated commercially at 
a profit ? 

Colonel AnGsTer. I would say no, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Then what do the commercial operators want with it? 

Colonel AnastrR. Future development. Alaska statehood 

Mr. Sixes. Are your rates now approximately the same as com- 
mercial rates or are they lower ¢ 

Colonel AnGsrer. They are approximately the same in the record 
telegraph area, and in the telephone area the rates are just slightly 
higher than between comparable points in the United States. 

Mr. Sixes. Considering the fact that operating costs are much 
higher in Alaska, they do not reflect a return to the Government com- 
parable to the actual cost, do they # 

Colonel AnGsrer. No, sir. 





COMMERCIAL RECEIPTS 


Mr. Sixes. What are the receipts? Will you show those for the 

last 2 fiscal years and the anticipated receipts for the next fiscal year? 

Colonel AncstEr. We can enter that in the record. I believe anti- 
cipated in 1960 is $4.5 million in receipts. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Alaska Communication System—Commercial receipts 


ee aes wavelets mnielinicanek $3, 55, 409 
I a acl $27, 104 
a a sl die idichisdadeninilh 1 . 200, 000 
a al Ni asset inc dipalathiagnnteahenaeehins 4, 500, 000 


1 Projected. 


Mr. Sixes. What is the effect of statehood on the operating of the 
Alaska Communication System, if any ? 

Colonel Anesrer. About the only thing we can see at the moment 
is the pressure of a State to operate as other States and, therefore, it 
would prefer to see it in the hands of commercial rather than govern- 
mental operation. 

Mr. Suxes. How do you achieve the manpower reduction which you 
discussed ¢ 
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Colonel Anesrer. The transfer of some military functions. This 
process has been going on. 4 

Mr. Sixes. This is not a limitation of activity but is a transfer of 
activities 4 

Colonel Anaster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that the only way ? 

Colonel Anester. No, sir. When we are able to replace military 
personnel, who requires a long training period and are required for 
other training activities, with civilian personnel, we realize a saving 
of approximately one-third in the total number. In other words, two- 
thirds civilian can operate what the three-thirds military operate. 

Mr. Sixes. You have had some difficulty in the past because of the 
lack of experienced operators and you had to train your operators 
after assigning them to the job. Is that still true? 

Colonel Anesrer. I oka say “No,” sir. At the present time we 
have no problems in terms of the personnel for the operation of the 
system. 

Mr. Srxes. If the sale is authorized, how long do you think it will 
require to complete the transfer ¢ 

Colonel Anesrer. As an estimate, I would say a minimum of 2 
years. 

Mr. Stxes. You do not anticipate that the proposed sale could pos- 
sibly have any effect on your present request for funds? 

Colonel Anestrrer. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Stxes. Why would it take 2 years to complete the sale ? 

Colonel Anasrer. We feel it will require an independent appraisal 
of the magnitude of the assets of the corporation in order that we 
may determine what we in fact have to sell. This will take a consider- 
able length of time because, as you recognize, sir, there are other 
agencies other than the Department of the Army involved. We are 
selling a package. 

Mr. Stxes. Will the package include all of the communications 
systems of the other services ? 

Colonel Anesrer. Of the Air Force and of the Federal Aviation 
Agency; yes, sir. The railroad, no. They are excluded from the 
sale, 

Mr. Srxes. In your gross commercial revenues for 1958, 1959, and 
1960, please indicate for the record the amount deposited in the 
Treasury and the amount used for operations. 

Colonel ANGstTER. We will do that, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Alaska Communication System—Commercial receipts 


| Receipts Deposits to 











Treasury 
ve an = . ect nt ——| scatheanaiaenaltd ona 
a ta ede) ye A. pies Bs De adres ee | $3,827, 104 $3, 827, 104 
1959 a eS ee a a cds stk sa cea eho semester eackae el teams no 1 4, 200, COO 
Me Sead Ad a Ra oe be 4 Ae Shireagtibe Ae seinem taliecia mates it 4, 500, 000 | 1 4, 500, 000 

! Projected. 
Nore.—Appropriated funds only are used in the operations of the system; therefore, all receipts are 


deposited in the U.S. Treasury. 
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Mr. Srxes. Why do you propose to purchase new trucks if you are 
going to sell your system? Also other new equipment. 

Colonel Anester. The time of actual sale being well in the future, 
it is necessary to replace some that are no longer economically re- 
pairable. 

FACILITIES TRANSFERRED TO ACAN 


Mr. Sixes. I would like you to provide for the record statistics on 
units, lines, stations, and so forth, for 1958, 1959, and 1960, indicating 
those transferred to ACAN. 

Colonel Anester. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The fiscal year 1960 budget reflects a transfer from the Alaska Communica- 
tion System to the Army Command and Administrative Network of two radio 
stations with associated remote receivers, transmitters, and communication cen- 
ters; one each at Anchorage, Alaska (Fort Richardson) and one at Seattle, 
Wash. 

This involved the following personnel : 





| Anchorage Seattle Total 
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Mr. Sixes. Are there any questions on my right? 


DISPOSITION OF ALASKA RAILROAD 


Mr. Anprews. What future plans, if any, do you have for your 

railroad ? 

Colonel Anester. We do not, sir. The railroad is an entity unto 
itself and is operable on an independent basis, although it will re- 
quire integration into any system that remains in Al: aska if it is to 
communicate with the outside. 

Mr. Anprews. You say a bill pending before the Armed Services 
Committee does not propose sale of railroad equipment. What would 
happen if one of the telephone companies bought the communications 
system and not the railroad? 

Colonel Anester. They then, sir, would have to pay revenues to 
the commercial organization for that portion of service that they 
use outside of the Alaska Railroad System itself. The railroad sys- 
tem would have to remain as an entity whether it is operated by them 
or operated commercially, but their interconnections with outside 
communications would have to be on a revenue basis with whatever 
commercial corporation took it over. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the condition of the equipment there now? 

Colonel Anester. I am going to say fair to good. We are main- 
taining it on the minimal basis. I cannot say it is 100 percent good 
because we have not been able to put into it that whieh it takes to 


put it on that basis. Itis operable. It has many shortcomings, many 
of which we are unable to remedy. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you have an opinion as to what a fair price for 
the whole system is? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley? 
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CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ritey. Colonel, how many military personnel do you have 


after your reduction and how many civilian personnel do you have 
as of your last census ? 


Colonel Anesrer. I have it here in front of me. In 1958 we had 
$22 military personnel. This current fiscal year, 692. We are pro- 
sing 359 in fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Ritey. What shout your civilian personnel ? 

Colonel Ancsrrr. Civilian personnel in 1958 was 541, in 1959 is 
587, and in 1960 is 607. 

Mr. Ritey. That is all personnel for this entire activity? 

Colonel Anesrer. Yes, sir, for the Alaska Communication System. 


REPLACEMENT OF MANUALLY OPERATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rirey. Have you been able to replace a great deal of your 
manually operated equipment with automatic equipment and, if so, 
what proportion ¢ 

Colonel Anester. To a limited degree, sir. Let me ask one of my 
colleagues to provide that answer, 

Mr. Riviere. In central Alaska most of the equipment is auto- 
matic eee In southeastern Alaska it is not. 

Mr. Rivey. It is not feasible to use automatic equipment or is it 
just not in? 

Mr. Rivrere. It will be feasible as soon as we can get and install the 
equipment. 

Mr. Rirry. Is that true of the whole system or are there certain 
areas where you have to keep the manually operated equipment ¢ 

Mr. Riviere. In what we call the bush phone or communications 
service provided the outlying areas, such as mining camps and logging 
camps, this is a manual operation, a radio type of operation. 

In the areas where we have our long distance telephone service we 

lave not gone to what you would ¢ all direct-distance-di: uling in the 
r nited States. This is not possible or feasible at the present time. 
We have operating personnel and handle the toll calls as they do 
here in the States in some locations. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Ritry. Most of the system can be operated with automatic 
equipment if you do have the equipment installed ? 

Mr. Rivierr. If we had the equipment, we could operate it auto- 
matically. 

Mr. Rrivy. Except those lines with very few customers on them ? 

Mr. Riviere. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 


EFFECT OF STATEHOOD 


Mr. Forp. Does the fact that Alaska became a State have any im- 
pact on your operations or your tolls? Does it affect your day-to-day 
re in any way whatsoever ? 

Colonel Anestrr. Statehood has certainly produced an increase in 
the amount of traffic directly as a result of the new government, in 
Juneau. There is no question about that. 
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Of course, revenues will increase in proportion to the amount of 
traffic and amount of use that is given to the circuitry. We have not 
had much experience yet in terms of what it is going to do to the sys- 
tem, but it definitely is increasing. 

Mr. Foro. If this system is sold, I presume it would be taxable ag 
a public utility by the State of Alaska, would it not? 

Colonel ANasTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Under the current setup it would not be taxable? 

Colonel ANnesrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do the users of your system pay a Federal excise tax 
on the service they receive ? 

Colonel Anesrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, that would continue if there was a change of 
ownership ¢ 

Colonel Anaster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been a continuous growth in use and revenue 
over the last 5 or 10 years? 

Colonel Anastrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I know the chairman, Mr. Sikes, has asked for the re- 
ceipts of the last 3 years. 

Colonel Anaster. This is particularly true in the telephone area, 
sir. The telegraph has not increased at the same rate the telephone 
has. 

Mr. Forp. Have your forecasts of revenue been accurate over the 
years ¢ 

Colonel Anesrrr. Relatively accurate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Foro. Is this committee confronted again with the language 
proposal in the budget we have had heretofore ¢ 
Colonel Ancsrer. They are not, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is a good change. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, gentlemen. 


ARMY STOCK FUND 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. A. J. ADAMS, DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY OPERATIONS, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 
MAJ. GEN. R. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 


BRIG. GEN. L. G. VAN WAGONER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL OPERA- | 


TIONS, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

COL. J. C. CONINE, CHIEF, STOCK FUND BRANCH, OFFICE, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

LT. COL. J. P. JOHNSON, DEPUTY CHIEF FOR STOCK FUND BRANCH, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. JACK C. POTTER, PROGRAMS SECTION, STOCK FUND BRANCH, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

ARTHUR D. HOFFMAN, CHIEF, PROGRAMS SECTION, STOCK FUND 
BRANCH, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

JOHN R. BOWDEN, OFFICE, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 


Mr. Srxes. General Traub, are you ready for the report on the 
stock fund ? 
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General Traus. We are ready, sir. Brigadier General Adams will 
be the principal witness. This is not a budget request. However, the 
committee is interested because of the proposed transfer of $200 mil- 
lion from the stock fund to assist in financing the direction obligational 
program under the “Military personnel, Army” appropriation, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


3IOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF Bric. GEN. ANDREW J. ADAMS, U.S. ARMY 


Brig. Gen. Andrew J. Adams was born in Alabama, August 29, 1909. In 1927 
he entered the U.S. Military Academy from Geneva County, Ala. Upon gradua- 
tion he was commissioned a second lieutenant, infantry. He attended the 
Infantry School, the Command and General Staff College, and the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces. 

His major command and staff assignments include: G4, chief of staff, and com- 
bat command commander of the 7th Armored Division, in the European theater ; 
armor instructor, Army Division, Air Command and Staff School, Air University, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.; technic al adviser to the Peruvian Armored Divi- 
sion, Lima, Peru; commanding officer, 23d Infantry, 2d Infantry Division, Korea ; 
senior adviser to the Commanding General, Second Republic of Korea Army; 
Director of Personnel, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, Washing- 
ton, D.C. In 1957 he became Director of Supply Operations in the same office. 
Present rank of General Adams dates from December 1, 1956. 

General Adams was awarded: Silver Star; the Legion of Merit; the Bronze 
Star Medal; the Commendation Ribbon With Metal Pendant With Oak Leaf 
Cluster; the Legion d’Honneur (France) ; and the Croix de Guerre Avec Palme 
(France). 

General Apams. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
General Adams, the Director of Supply Operations in the Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, Department of Army. In 
this apacity I have responsibility. for coordinating the supply and 
financial aspects of the Army stock fund in ac cordance with the law, 
and Department of Defense and Army regulations. 

This special presentation pertains to the Army stock fund and will 
be presented in three parts : 

Its purposes and objectives ; 
2. How it operates; and 
3. The program for mobilization reserve stocks. 


AUTHORITY AND OBJECTIVES 


The National Security Act of 1947, as amended, authorized the 
Secretary of Defense to require the establishment of working capital 
funds for the pur pose of financing inventories of such stores, supplies, 
materials, and equipment, as he may designate. By this authority, 
the Army stock fund was established in 1951 under a revolving fund 
concept. 

Law and Department of Defense directive—No. 7420.1, dated De- 
cember 19, 1956—states the purposes, as shown in shortened form on 
the be chart: 

To provide a simplified means for consolidated management 
of ‘Linden and inventory of supplies used by a number of 
consuming activities; 

. To facilitate improved financial control of consumption at 
station level; and 
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3. To provide a flexible means of financing the acquisition and 

holding of inventories. 
To effect these purposes, we have objectives which emanate from 
the same legal authority as mentioned before. These objectives are 
outlined on the next chart: 
To provide automatic funding for stock replenishment ; 
To insure that there is neither deterrent nor incentive to 
place oii ations other than when required ; 
To encourage procurement in a favorable market ; 
. To facilitate single service supply and cross servicing; 
To simplify procurement and holding of inventories of sup- 
plies for civilian components; 
To finance and protect mobilization reserve stocks ; 
To force cost consciousness ; and 
8. To facilitate cost of performance budgeting. 

While all of these objectives are incorporated in the management 
of the stock fund we have been unable to carry them out with com- 
plete success. Later in this presentation I will point out the two 
objectives in which we have had the least success. I will now explain 
how the Army stock fund operates. 

The determination of which items are included or excluded from 
the stock fund is made by category of materiel. The natural ques- 
tion is: “What items of any category of material are included in the 
Army stock fund ?” 

Gener ally speaking, the Army stock fund includes items for which 
there are fairly uniform recurring demands. Thus, the stock fund 
includes such items as repair pi rts, items of ¢ lothing, subsistence, and 
petroleum products. Under this criterion we manage 668,000 items 
of supply, about 90 percent of the line items in the Army’s total inven- 
tory. ‘These items range in cost from less than 1 cent to more than 
$50,000. The fund excludes major items of equipment such as air- 
craft, tanks, vehicles, and artillery. 





OPERATIONS 


The Army stock fund operates in all depots and selected stations 
in the continental United States and in most of the oversea depots. 

This next chart illustrates how these items come into and move 
within the Army supply system. 

Flow of money is shown in green and flow of materiel in orange. 
Let’s start at this picture of a bank which represents our stock fund 
assets. Just to the right of the bank is a regulatory valve. This 

ralve depicts the apportionment which is still received on an annual 
basis. It thus regulates the quantity and speed at which obligational 
authority is released to the stock fund, and funneled to the commodity 
managers within the Army supply system. 

These commodity managers are located at 27 national inventory 
control points. Through the medium of supply control studies which 
apply the principles of supply versus demand we determine which 
and how much of our 668,000 inventory items need to be procured 
and at what time. The national inventory control points are the 
means by which we convert obligational authority into materiel. 
Procurement amounting to more than $2 billion per year is directed 
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to thousands of suppliers and from them to stockage points within 
the worldwide depot system or direct to consumers, as appropriate. 

The next action is a commander’s decision which is based upon the 
need of a using unit, and the availability of consumer funds to him. 
His requisition calls forward the supplies from the depot system to 
the using units. This action also initiates reimbursement to the Army 
stock fund cash account. As shown on the chart, the cash is funneled 
back through various appropriations such as “Military personnel, 
Army,” and “Operation and maintenance, Army,” to the stock fund 
cash account. The right-hand side of this chart has illustrated the 
operation of the stock fund. Insofar as the operation of the stock 
fund by the Army is concerned it is not a truly revolving fund be- 
cause it is regulated by the apportionment process. 

Before proceeding to the left-hand side of the chart, I would like to 
remind you that we hold in our inventories certain long stocks gen- 
erated during World War II and Korea. We sell considerable quanti- 
ties of these Tong stocks to our customers without the necessity to re- 
plenish. Thus by selling more than we buy, we generate cash. 

The left-hand side of the chart illustrates the transfer of this cash 
from sales of long stocks, from the stock fund through the Treasury 
into other appropriations. This amounts to $375 salon in fiscal 
year 1959, $200 million in fiscal year 1960, and over $214 billion since 
the inception of the Army stock fund in 1951. 


INVENTORY POSITION 


I will now discuss our inventory in terms of: First, that portion sold 
to customers and converted to cash; second, excess inventory; and 
third, that portion in mobilization reserve. This next chart will illus- 
trate my explanation. 

The sale of inventory to customers for cash as depicted by the gray 
tank on this chart is estimated i in fiscal year 1959 to be $9,480 million. 
A breakout by stock fund division is shown on a tabular statement 
which will be inserted in the record as table No. 1. As collections are 
made, the cash flows into the green square and out again for the pur- 
chase of additional inventory. During fiscal year 1959, this is esti- 
mated to be $2,096 million or almost $300 million less th: in the value of 
popent? sold to customers. You will note that $37! 5 million in cash is 

eing transferred to the “Military personnel, Army,” appropriation in 
lieu of reinvestment in stock. As will be emphasized later, there is a 
dire need to reinvest these excess cash amounts in mobilization reserves 
rather than to apply them to reduce other appropriations. 

Our inventory still contains many items which were already in 
excess when they were capitalized into the stock fund. Many of 
these items were obtained during World War II and the Korean war. 
We are getting them out of the system as rapidly as we can do it in 
a systematic manner. This is depicted by the amount of the more 
than $1 billion to be disposed of in fiscal year 1959. Of this amount, 
$791 million will be disposed of primarily through disposal sales. 
An additional $226 million of this excess will be donated to the military 
assistance program without reimbursement in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Mutu: ul Security Act, and $14 million will be donated for 
health, education, and welfare purposes as authorized by law. In ad- 
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dition, the Army will transfer an undetermined amount from peace- 
time long—economic retention—stocks to the military services and to 
the military assistance program without reimbursement. 





Taste No. 1.—Army stock fund—Comparison of reimbursable sales and obligations, 
fiscal year 1959 
Dollars in millions] 
)bligations 
Reim- 
Division bursable Operating stock 
sales Mobil- 
Total ization 
Amount | Percent reserve 
of sales 

Chemical $6.0 $4.4 $4.4 73.4 0 
Engineer &3.6 69.8 57.2 68. 4 $12.6 
Medical-Dental 24. ¢ 26.9 23.3 94.7 3.6 
Ordnance 341.1 (236. 1) (191.1 (56. 0 (45.0) 
OTAC 209.6 148. 3 113.3 54.2 35.0 
Other than OTAC 131.5 87.8 77.8 59. 2 10.0 

Quartermaster clothing and equipag 142.8 114.0 114.0 79.9 0 
General supplies 94.8 68.5 66.9 70.6 1.6 
POL. 139. 6 149.3 137.6 98.5 3.0 

Subsistence (Army 509. 4 400.8 409.8 98, 0 0 

Single manager, C & T 285. 8 180.0 180.0 63.0 0 

Single manager, subsistence 745 749.5 749. 5 100.1 0 
Signal 98. 4 73.8 64.6 66.0 | 9.0 
Transportation 6 5.6 5.4 85.8 2 

Defense Supply Service - -_- 23 2.3 2.3 100.0 0 
Total 2, 480. ( 2,171.0 2, 096. 3 84.5 75.0 


EXCESS INVENTORY 

Mr. Sixes. General, is there a point at which you will tell us what 
this excess inventory consists of or can you provide that for the record 
and give us a brief résumé of it now ? 

General Apams. I can provide it for you in the record, sir, in more 
detail. Generally, I can give it to you now. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

General Apams. Generally, it consists of spare parts and accessories 
for a lot of equipment we procured during World War IT and the 
Korean war. Specifically, I have in mind World War II type vehicles, 
that sort of thing, older types of engineer equipment. 

As you are aware, we have an excess of duck and webbing, 
sort of thing. I can furnish you more detail for the record. 

Mr. Sikes. Very well. 


that 


Mr. Manon. Might I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman ? 
Mr. Sikes. Yes. 
Mr. Manon. This country is involved in various agricultural pro- 


grams. One involves the sale of excess cotton in Government hands. 
You have made some reference to excesses in duck and webbing. 
Will you give us a specific and more understandable statement. in 
regard to just what the situation is with respect to duck and webbing, 
please. Also please point out when this duck and webbing was pro- 
cured. Any sort of textile material tends to deteriorate “somewhat 
through the years. What are the quantities that you have on hand 


and the general nature of it? What do you mean by the term duck 
and webbing, and so forth ? 
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When you come back at 2 o’clock, will you give us information 
along that line? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. I will try to. If I do not, I will get it 
in the record. I believe T will have ‘enough time to get the details 
Iwant. Otherwise, I will put it in the recor d. 

Mr. Manon. You can put some of the information in the record, 
but give us at 2 o’clock, if you can, a little more information about that. 
I would have thought that excesses of that type were long since 
disposed of. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well, General. I suggest we now suspend the 
hearing until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
EXCESS QUANTITIES OF DUCK AND WEBBING 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed, General. 

General Apams. First, I believe you asked what is duck and web- 
bing, sir. Duck consists of all weights and sizes of yardgoods of can- 
vas to make items such as tents, tarpaulins, and that sort of thing. 
Webbing consists of all weights and sizes of yardgoods used to make 
straps for individual packs for the soldier, for cartridge belts, para- 
chute harness, and that sort of thing, sir. 

Next, I believe, sir, you asked when it was procured. The bulk of 
this was procured in fiscal year 1952 during the Korean war. At that 
time, that is, in fiscal year 1952, the Munitions Board authorized the 
Department of Defense to set up a duck and webbing pool— 

Mr. Manon. Yes, I remember that. 

General Apams. For the purpose of establishing a mobilization 
reserve of these materials for all of the services. The requirement at 
that time for all the services was some $300 million. The Congress 
authorized or appropriated some $200 million, and that amount was 
purchased. Since that time, sir, as you know, mobilization require- 
ments have been reduced, If you wish, I shall ro into that, but I pre- 
fer to go off the record for the why. 

Mr. Manon. We do not need to go into the reason at this point. 
Mobilization requirements have been reduced, period. 

General Apams. We have about $185 million worth on hand, which 
answers another part of your question. Of the $185 million worth 
on hand, $87 million is considered excess. 

I believe, sir, that answers the questions you asked, as I understood 
them. 

Mr. Manon. What portion of this $87 million in excess is duck and 
what portion is so-called webbing ? 

General Apams. Of the $185 million, sir, approximately $140.5 
million is in duck and $44.5 million is in webbing. 

Mr. Manon. Generally, how would this apply to the $87 million 
inexcess? Is that mostly duck, also? 

General Apams. Specifically I cannot answer that. Mr. Powers? 

Mr. Manon. Will you supply that for the record. 

Mr. Powers. $67 million duck, $20 million webbing. 

Mr. Manon. What is the chief characteristic of most of this duck 
which is excess? Will you identify yourself for the record? What is 
your job? 
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Mr. Powers. Powers, Chief of the Supply Branch, Clothing and 
Textile Division, Office of the Quartermaster General. 
Mr. Manon. It was under the Office of the Quartermaster General 


that the duck and webbing pool was set up a number of years ago, was | 


it not ? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is this $67 million worth of cloth ? 

Mr. Powers. It is various types and weights of duck, numbered 
duck and Army duck. The Army duck is 12.29, 9.85, or 8.25 ounce, 
etc. The numbered duck goes—— 

Mr. Manon. What duck? 

Mr. Powers. The numbered duck is Nos. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and so forth, 

Mr. Manon. What sort of duck is that? 

Mr. Powers. It is heavyweight or heavily constructed duck which 
is used primarily in tarpaulins and heavy equipment items, 

Mr. Manon. Is it treated ? 

Mr. Powers. Some is treated, yes, sir, depending on its end use. 

Mr. Manon. How many yards of duck are involved in the $67 mil- 
lion item ? 


Mr. Powers. I do not have the exact figures, sir. It would run | 


around 70 million yards. 

Mr. Manon. You think in the area of 70 million yards? 

Mr. Powers. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Square yards? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many square yards in an acre, you engineers: 
4.900? 

General Travus. I do not think we have an engineer in the crowd, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We shall have to make do. If you step off an acre. 
it is about 71 steps by 71 steps. It would be 71 yards by 71 yards, as 
I recall it from my farm days. So 7 times 7 is 49, which is approxi- 
mately 5,000 yards. Divide 5,000 yards into 70 million. 

General Traun. 14,000. 

Mr. Manon. 14,000 acres of duck. This is the duck procured for all 
the services. 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the state of this material? In what condition 
is this material ? 

Mr. Powers. It is in good condition. It is in good storage in rolls. 
We have had no trouble with deterioration. It is in very good con- 
dition. 

Mr. Manon. Why have we waited until this late date to dispose of 
these 14,000 acres ? 

Mr. Powers. We have been exhausting all possible uses for this 
prior to disposing of it. 

Mr. Anprews. May I ask one question. Why did you ever buy 
such an amount as that ? 

Mr. Powers. Under the mobilization concept at that time, that was 
the quantity required to produce end items at the rate required. con- 
sidering the production lead time, and so forth, under the mobiliza- 
tion plan. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 
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VALUE AND QUANTITY OF EXCESS 


Will you correct for the record these figures as to the number of 
yards, acres, and dollars, and get them more exact? They do not 
have to be precise, but just approximately correct. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Excess duck, 79,608,000 square yards, which is equivalent to an area of 16,447 
acres (4,840 square yards in an acre). Value of this duck is $67 million. 


POSSIBLE USES FOR DUCK 


Mr. Froop. I have been concerned for many years with the National 
Guard Bureau. They cannot get sufficient funds to build sheds and 
covers for the vast acres and acres and acres, 14,000-plus acres of tanks, 
armored equipment, motor vehicles of all sorts, which the Army gives 
to the National Guard. It is out in parks and backyards behind 
armories all over the country, uncovered except for « ertain types of 
tarpaulins and whatnot. The National Guard cannot get the ca 
except by dribs and drabs, to build permanent brick or wood covers 

sheds, for this hardware. 

Did you examine with the Reserve components, who in many cases 
have the same problem? We are buying real estate every year, setting 
up parking areas around this vast new Reserve armory program for 
the Air Force Reserve, the Marine Corps Reserve, and the Army 
Reserve, and we are giving these Reserve components a lot of hard- 
ware of all types and kinds and descriptions which they must put 
out in parking areas, plus the vast inventory of National Guard 
hardware. 

[ wonder if you have touched base with the Reserve components 
and the guard components in all the States and here, to see in what 
way this very desirable heavy tarpaulin duck could be utilized for 
these cover purposes in addition to what they have and until we ever 
get the money to give brick or wood cover. 

Mr. Powers. As far as the procurement of end items, we have the 
same problem within the Army of converting this material to the 
usable end items. If we had our full mobilization reserve of the end 
items, we would not need at this time any duck and webbing. 

Mr. Fioop. Talking about webbing which you use for blankets, now 
you are cutting 6 inches off the bottom of the blanket and sewing it 
onthe top. We have an old saying which I use once in a while. Dean 
Pound of the Harvard Law School would ask me a question and I 
would take 2 hours to answer it. He would say, “Mr. Flood, you have 
stated the question.” You have stated the question. That is no 
answer. I know that. Here you have this vast surplusage of desirable 
duck for tarpaulins. How do you convert it to an end use? Who has 
to ask for the money to do it? Why have they not done it? Have 
you urged that they do it? And soon. I know what the question is, 
but I want the answer. 

Mr. Powers. We have urged all elements of the Department of 
Defense and the other Government agencies to utilize this duck and 
webbing. That is one of the reasons I mentioned to Mr. Mahon 





Mr. Froop. You are halfway home. I asked you specifically. You 
ought to know better than to trust the Army, Navy, and Air Force to 
think up all these things. They can’t. They just don’t do it. Here 








is one end-use. Have you ever brought this specific gimmick, end-use, 
to the attention of all these people? The Department of Defense | is 
a big operation. When you write them a letter, “We urge that you 
examine the utilization of 14,000 acres of tarpaulin duck. Sincerely 
yours, Colonel Jones,” that bucks down the line and somebody says, 
“What can we do with this?” Nobody knows, and that is the end of 
that. 


PROBLEMS OF USE OF EXCESS MATERIAL 


I am suggesting something. Have you ever examined these areas 
and said, “W hy don’t you use it for this?” It is coming out of our 
mustache. 

Mr. Powers. I do not know that it has been done, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you ¢ 

Mr. Powers. We will check into it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you. Maybe this is no good, but ask them. 

Mr. Manon. Will you go carefully over the answers to the questions 
involved and the problems involved. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Department of Defense Directive 7420.1 dated December 19, 1956, prescribes that 
no materiels, supplies, and equipment held under a departmental stock fund or 
division thereof, may be issued or transferred unless the stock fund is reimbursed. 
The National Guard, Reserve components, Air Force Reserve, and Marine Corps 
Reserve are regular customers of the Army stock fund for duck and webbing 
materiel held by the single manager for clothing and textile materiel. The Army 
stock fund is therefore precluded from issuing stock fund materiel to these cus- 
tomers without reimbursement, even though it has been declared excess by the 
stock fund. 

On March 10, 1959, the National Guard Bureau and Office of the Chief, U.S. 
Army Reserve and ROTC affairs were questioned concerning the of duck for 
the protection of hardware in open storage. It was stated that funds were not 
available with which to buy this materiel from the Army stock fund. The Army 
will pursue this matter further. 


EFFECT ON THE MARKET OF MASS DUMPING 


Mr. Manion. What position does the textile industry take with re- 
spect to this problem of disposing of this surplus duc k 2 

Mr. Powers. We feel that it will create quite an impact on the 
market if it were all dumped at one time. 

Mr. Manon. Would it put them out of business, so far as certain 
types of duck are concerned, for quite some time? 

Mr. Powers. Certain types of duck, yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the reason you have delayed so long doing 
something about this? 

Mr. Powers. That, and trying to effect some utilization for it, to 
exhaust all possible avenues that we had to dispose of it. Then when 
it is excess and becomes surplus, it is cleared with the Department of 
Commerce for scheduling for sale. It has not reached that point yet. 

Mr. Manon. I have the feeling that very often we do not declare 
material which is actually surplus to our needs more promptly be- 

cause of the dread impact it will have on industries and citizens gen- 
erally. So we just delay the day of reckoning and do not do much 
about it, and continue to house these items in some instances. What 
is your reaction to that observation ? 

General Apams. If I may, I would like to answer part of that. 
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Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Apams. Before this type of material can be sold or placed 
in position to be sold, it must be presented to the Department of Com- 
merce. Up tothis time, generally for any given line item they schedule 
our sales not to exceed about $25,000 a month so as not to throw the 
market off. 

Mr. Manon. $25,000 per month 

General Apams. Per line item. 

Mr. Manon. Divided into $67 million worth of duck would result 
in how many months to sell these items? 

General Apams. A considerable number, sir. I would like to remind 
you, I said per line item. There is more than one type of this duck. 
T do not know how many. 

Do you know how many types ? 

Mr. Powers. Ten or 12 different types of duck. Then there are 
various colors and treatments within that. I think the total line items 
of duck and webbing we have approximate 450. 

Mr. Manton. You are getting into duck and webbing. I am talking 
about duck now. 

Mr. Powers. About 250 line items of duck. <All line items, of course, 
would not be in excess. 





PROPOSED DISPOSITION PROCESS 


Mr. Matron. I wish you would apply your yardstick for the dis- 
position of this duck. It seems to me it would take you years and 
years to dispose of it. 

Mr. Fioop. It sounds like a dead duck. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us a schedule of your proposed disposi- 
tion process. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The excess duck and webbing is currently being screened by GSA. Upon com- 
pletion of this screening, quantities determined surplus are turned over to prop- 
erty disposal. Quantities in excess of $250,000 per line item are reported to 
the Department of Commerce for recommendations for disposition. The De- 
partment of Commerce could recommend that the property be held, sold in speci- 
fied monthly quantities or scrapped. If the Department of Commerce recom- 
mendations create an adverse effect on the Department of the Army disposal 
program, the case is referred to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and 
Logistics) for further negotiation. Quantities in excess of $25,000 but not ex- 
ceeding $250,000 may be offered for sale by property disposal officer but copies of 
the offerings are furnished to the Department of Commerce immediatley. The 
Department of Commerce reviews the items for market impact and may direct 
their removal from sale. The Department of Commerce has been contacted in- 
formally but cannot give any indication of how rapidly this material can be 
disposed of until a firm list of the surplus is furnished and a study is made of 
the market at that time. 

There have been no recent disposals of duck involving large quantities. 
Based on past experience, monthly quotas for sales were very small. As an ex- 
ample, the following were Department of Defense quotas for the month of 
February 1955: 

A. Flat duck other than 8-ounce and 10- to 12-ounce, 35,000 yards per month. 

B. Army duck 10- to 12-ounce, 70,000 yards per month. 

©. Flat duck 8-ounce, 95,000 yards per month. 

D. Numbered duck, none. 

BK. Flat duck 10- to 12-ounce, none. 

Monthly quotas were noncumulative. 
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Considering the above, and the number of line items disposed of, the Army 
estimates that the average disposal approximates $25,000 per month per line 
item. 

Mr. Manon. How much of this duck is untreated ? 

Mr. Powers. About 30 to 40 percent of it. 

Mr. Manon. It is simply what we would call canvas that might 
be used—— 

Mr. Powers. In the gray state, which can be dyed or treated to any 
given treatment or color. 
Mr. Manion. It could be used for thousands of purposes. 
Mr. Powers. That is right. 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF DUCK 


Mr. Marion. What was the annual production of duck in the United 
States for 1955, 1956, 1957, and the estimated for 1958? Would you 
put that in the record at this point ? 

Mr. Powers. I do not have that with me, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I am sure you would not have. You may supply that. 


(The information requested follows :) 
Square yarde 


ee 275, 919, 000 
cc Ss 297, 861, 000 
a a i a 261, 688, 000 
a ee ae , 054, 000 


14th quarter estimated. 


Mr. Froop. Of course, Mr. Chairman, this is why we destroyed a 
billion dollars worth of hardware in all theaters of war, dumped 
them in the ocean, ran over them with steam rollers, because we did 
not want to destroy the economy when we came back. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, will you make this record complete with 
facts, and do not leave a lot of fuzzy places where we cannot tell what 
you mean, because we may have some further reference to it. 


USES FOR DUCK AND WEBBING 


Mr. Rirey. What are the principal uses that you have for this 
duck? I would like you to list them in the record. 

Mr. Powers. Tentage, tarpaulin, covers of all types, packs, duffel 
bags, many items of individual equipment, and organizational equip- 
ment of all four services. 

Mr. Manon. Make a more complete listing of them for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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A more complete listing of end items containing duck and/or webbing : 


Briefcases Cartridge belts 

Bags, duffle Pistol belts 

Dispatch cases Canteen covers 

Covers: Case, first aid packets 
Engines Field packs 
Rotor blades Pocket, ammunition 
Machine guns Rucksacks 
Stabilizers Slings (all types) 
Cockpits Straps (all types) 
Tailpipes Tents (all types) 
Wing assemblies Tarpaulins, (all types) 
Propellers Truck covers 
Canopies (aircraft) Hatch covers 

Bags, ammunition Canvas cots 

Bags, parachutists Lister bags 


Bags, water carrying 
STORAGE COST OF EXCESS DUCK 


Mr. Forp. How much does it cost to store this vast amount which 
you have ¢ 

Mr. Powers. I do not have that with me, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Provide it for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Based on costs to store clothing and textile materiel as a whole, it is esti 
mated that storage costs of present duck aud webbing stocks amount to approxi- 
mately $800,000 per year. 

Mr. Foro. How many depots or storage facilities are filled with this 
material? There must be a substantial number, or at least a substan- 
tial amount of square footage. 

Mr. Powers. A substantial portion of it is stored in Richmond and 
Memphis. Those are the two main storage points. 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS PRODUCING DUCK 


Mr. Manon. How many textile manufacturing concerns in the 
United States produce duck as one of their major elements of pro- 
duction in their plants? 
Mr. Powers. I will supply that. 
(The information requested follows :) 
There are 37 plants currently producing duck. t 


Mr. Tuomas. Has an inquiry been made, Mr. Chairman, as to how 
much duck is required to equip a million men in the Army and how 
much webbi ng is required to equip 1 million men ? 


DUCK AND WEBBING REQUIREMENTS FOR MILLION-MAN ARMY 


Mr. Manon. Approximately how much duck and webbing is re- 
quired for equipping 1,000 men or 1 million? Do you have some pat- 
tern whereby you ¢ ould give us the information? Tam sure you would 
have to relate the requirements in past years to what you think your 
requirements may be in future years. It is a different nee of problem. 

Mr. Fioov, That is the figure I like for the Army. I did not know 
we had that, but I am glad to accept that figure of a million-man 
Army. That isa very good idea. Lam for that. 
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Mr. Manon. You have the duck and webbing pool. We are speak- 
ing of all the services here, though. We are speaking of it overall. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Based on authorized allowances, it is estimated that 43,800,000 square yards 
of duck and 79,700,000 linear yards of webbing are required in end items re- 
quired to equip 1 million men. This estimate is based on items worn, carried, 
or closely associated with an individual soldier, such as tentage. Truck covers, 
tarpaulins, aircraft covers, hatch covers, and so forth, related to end item 
population of heavy equipment rather than to an individual soldier, are esti- 
mated to require 22,200,000 square yards of duck and 3,300,000 linear yards 
of webbing to equip an army of 1 million men. Thus, the total estimate is 66 
million square yards of duck and 83 million linear yards of webbing to equip 
an army of 1 million men. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know over what 
period of time this tremendous amount of material was purchased. 

Mr. Manon. I yield to Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. Could you tell us when you started buying this great 
stock of matevial ? 

Mr. Powers. The great majority was procured in fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Anprews. After the Korean war started. 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. There have been some purchases, but 
smaller ones, since that time. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Riley 

Mr. Riney. Is there any demand for this type of material in the 
foreign aid program ¢ 

Mr. Powers. Some small demand, sir, not to any great extent. 

Mr. Manion. How much has been your annual contribution of this 
duck and webbing to the foreign aid program in the last few years! 

Mr. Powers. Last year it was approximately 2 million yards. 

Mr. Forp. How does that relate to the overall amount on hand? Is 
that relatively insignificant ? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir; $1,850,000 against a total of $185 million. 

Mr. Forp. About one one-hundredth, is that right ? 

Mr. Powers. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed with your statement. 


QUANTITY OF DUCK USED IN WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Mrnsuatzi. Mr. Chairman, before we proceed, I wonder if we 
could have for the record how much of this type of duck we used 
during World War II. 

Mr. Powers. We have that figure available. 

Mr. Manon. How much was the estimated annual use during about 
1940 through 1946, if you have that information, and I think you will 
have it. 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 

During World War II, most duck and webbing required by the military serv- 
ices was supplied through a pool operated by the Army. During the period 
January 1, 1942, through June 30, 1945, 1,616,500,000 square yards of duck 
and 2,035,475,000 linear yards of webbing were procured by the pool. Based on 
this data, the annual consumption rate of duck during World War II was 
461,857,000 square yards per year. Thus the 79,608,000 square yards of excess 
duck is equivalent to 2 months’ supply at the annual consumption rate of 
World War II. This pool was discontinued at the end of World War IT. 
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Mr. Manon. I do not think the record shows it, but I assume that 
duck and webbing are made exclusively of cotton; is that correct ? 

Mr. Powers. Primarily. There are some small requirements for 
nylon duck. 

Mr. Manon. For webbing or duck? 

Mr. Powers. For webbing also. Webbing primarily in parachute 
harnesses, and soon. In duck, the body armor is made of nylon. 


CONSUMPTION RATE DURING KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Manion. Get us the consumption rate of duck and webbing dur- 
ing the Korean war, will you, please? In connection with this inquiry, 
approximately what percentage of this duck and webbing is of cotton 
and of synthetic fiber / 

(The information requested follows :) 


With respect to consumption during the Korean war, there are no figures 
available indicating the total quantity consumed by the military services during 
this period. Unlike World War II, when most military requirements for duck 
were obtained from a duck and webbing pool, the military services procured 
the majority of their end items containing duck and webbing on a contractor- 
furnished basis. 

The pool, which had been abolished at the end of World War II, was not re- 
established until after the Korean war started. The first purchases for the pool 
were initiated in September 1251, with deliveries in the first 6 months of 1952. 

Listed below is the national production of duck from 1949 through 1954, which 
indicates a substantial increase during the Korean war period and a subsequent 
reduction. A substantial portion of the increase in production can be attributed 
to military requirements. 


Square yards Square yards 
149 a a 247, 170, 000 | 1952______ CR ee 
1950 gil st ORE Tae ee | tee oe wiisnel this wet mincs SOE CUe 
1951 —eiiintinataniticaaen 2 413.566, 6001 1064. .=........ nities te, Oe, OOO 


This duck and webbing is composed of 97 percent cotton and 3 percent syn- 
thetic fiber. 

Mr. Mauton. Does this duck and webbing deteriorate rapidly? 
If not, why not? 

(The information is as follows:) 

Duck and webbing in stock is in very good condition. Based on experience, 
it is estimated that unfinished duck and webbing can be stored for 20 to 25 
years with a progressive deterioration to a maximum of 25 percent. There 
is no experience beyond 12 years in finished materials. Finished material stored 
for this period of time has reflected a loss in strength not exceeding 10 percent. 

Mr. Matron. Thank you very much. You may proceed, General 
Adams. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


General ApAms. Sir, we now have reached the third portion of my 
presentation, “Mobilization reserves.” 

Under stock fund regulations, the Army is authorized to procure 
and hold mobilization reserve inventory to meet requirements in case 
of war. As indicated on the chart, there is no estimated sale of 
these inventories and therefore, no cash receipts. The chart Inbeled 
“Mobilization reserve requirements” indicates a total need of 36.5 
billion. Of this amount, the Army has on hand $1.6 billion. Within 
this total mobilization reserve requirement, the highest priority ob- 
jectives of the Army total $4.2 billion. However, within this $4.2 
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billion, the Army should have on hand at the present time $2.86 
billion as a minimum to be in phase with major items already on 
hand. Against this minimum requirement we now have only $13 
billion. This situation is due largely to the fact that the Army has 
not. been permitted under the apportionment process to reinvest its 
cash to augment mobilization reserves for the past 5 years. However, 
during fiscal year 1959, we are authorized to procure $75 million for 
mobilization reserves and the budget before you contemplates an 
additional $175 million for fiscal year 1960 or a total of $250 million, 
Even with the $250 million of planned procurement and the $13 
billion on hand, the Army will have only about one-ha!f of the mini- 
mum requirement of $2.8 billion that should be on hand to be in 
balance with the major items to be supported. <A tabular statement 
of the factors involved in the conversion of funds into stocks and 
back into funds will be inserted in the record as table 2. The urgent 
need to overcome deficiencies has caused us to prepare a definitive 
plan to attain a reasonable posture in this area 


TABLE 2.—Army stock fund fiscal year 1959 program 


1. Factors involved in transposition from cash to materiel to cash. 
Transfers out of the stock fund without reimbursement. 


BUY-SELL RELATIONSHIP 


ee ib on ee SE emne eee $636, 000, 000 
mascen WOOT” Ruue PLOCETOMON so oie nn ene sn cuss 2, 171, 000, 000 
i leas ube pacassinsdcaihlan alliage ca i a 2, 480, 000, 000 
Rieger. ea1es: over procurement... . .. oes 309, 000, 000 


Transfers out of stock fund without reimbursement : 
Transfers to other services and MAP from operating 


eS See Se ree a ee ee ees 66, 000, 000 
Transfer into excess stock-fund-owned inventory________ (841, 000, 000) 
Disposal sales, ($16 million cash recovery from disposal) —~_- 476, 000, 000 
Free transfers to other services from excess inventory___-_- = 20, 000, 000 
Normal loss, abandoned and destroyed property___-.._----_~- 52, 000, 000 
Free transfer to MAP___-_---- Fen tare at es Geta e megs 226, 000, 000 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE STOCKS 


Total requirement______~~~- cet ate oats sae ea ett 6, 300, 000, 000 
Highest priority requirement (included in Gotal) =... 44200, 060. Gan 
SN cg nse mt andr mado inoern eaeaeiaaan 1, 600, 000, 000 


Highest priority assets (included in total) -..---------__-__- (1, 300, 000, 000) 
Mobilization reserve procured fiscal year 1959___________ - 75, 000, 000 
Transfer of cash from stock fund, fiscal year 1959___________ 375, 000, 000 

Mr. Froop. What do you mean by secondary support items? 

General Apams. Sir, ] mean spare parts which would be required to 
support the major end item. It is the components and parts to sup- 
port the end item. 

Mr. Froop. Is that consumption against combat or combat pius 
training? There isa marked distinction between the way you exhaust 
an inventory in combat and in tvaining. Where do you begin? 

General Apams. This inventory is for 6 months of combat, which 
would be at combat rates, plus a 6-months filled pipeline at combat 
rates. In other words, 12 months of combat. 

Mr. Froop. So it is the combat rate, 

General Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. Are those ratios of expenditure and use for both cate- 
gories of your hardware the same, both the secondary class and the 
primary class, one 68 percent and one 30-some percent, one support 
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and one primary? In this table do you use 6 months, 12 months, the 
same yardstick ¢ 

General Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Regardless of what it is? 

General Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is a good “expl: ination of a tough subject. 

General Apams. Thank you, sir. 


ARMY STOCK FUND MOBILIZATION RESERVE FUNDING OBJECTIVES THROUGH 
FISCAL YEAR 1966 


Our plan to meet our highest priority objectives can be attained 
by fiscal year 1967 with reasonable fund av: ailability. This chart 
reflects, in millions of dollars by fiscal year, the planned phasing of 
procurement, shown as obligations—and the planned phasing of 
receipts from production, shown as expenditures. The net expendi- 
ture target, including payments for deliveries of mobilization reserves 
isshown in the right-hand column. 

Obligations of $75 million and $175 million for fiscal year 1959 
and fiscal year 1960, respectively, are shown in the fiscal year 1960 
President’s budget. The level of $346 million and $370 aiitien for 
obligations from fiscal year 1961 through fiscal year 1966 shows the 
tune phasing of the Mol ilization Reserve program. 

The right-hand column shows that positive expenditures will begin 
in fiscal year 1962 and that a large portion of the cash transferred out 
of the stock fund must be returned in new appropriations. A tabular 

statement of the mobilization reserve funding objectives will be 
inserted in the record as table IIT. 


Army stock fund mobilization Reserve—funding objectives through fiscal year 1966 


Millions of dollars] 


Expenditures 


Fiscal year | QObliga- | : : ve Net ex- 
| | penditure 
| tions 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1967] target 
1949 t 75 28 47 | 281 
19%) ‘ 175 65 110 — 262 
196] 346 70 |} 276 0 
1962 346 100 246 1.346 
1963 346 | 1K) 246 1346 
1964 370 100 270 nan ‘s 370 
1965 370 | 100 270 +370 
1966 370 ! 100 | 2 270 +370 
Total ie 2, 398 28 112! 180] 376) 346! 346] 370} 370] 270 +1, 259 


As approved in fiscal year 1960 budget. 
? Represents carryover of deliveries from fiscal year 1966. 


It is respectfully requested that the amount of $200 million of 
transfer to the “Military personnel, Army,” appropriation for fiscal] 
year 1960 not be increased. In addition to the needs for this eash 
to meet mobilization reserve requirements beyond 1960 you will note 
that during fiscal year 1961 it is planned to obligate $346 million 
for mobilization reserves which will generate expenditures i in fiscal 
year 1962 of $276 million. You will also note that in fiscal year 1962 
the first positive net expenditure will occur. This latter will require 
that the cash be on hand at the time of obligation in fiscal vear 196] 
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Therefore, if the cash position of the Army stock fund is drawn 
down to a greater extent than the $200 million, this may result in the 
requirement for an additional appropriation in 1961. 

In the single manager subsistence division, the reserve require- 
ments for all the other services are included. In the single manager 
clothing and textile division all services except Air Force have been 
covered. Thus the order of magnitude of this program supports not 
only the Army, but a portion of the requirements of the other services 
as well. The maintenance of wholesale level mobilization reserves is 
an important aspect of the stock-fund mission. 

The mobilization reserve program and its implementation will be 
carefully screened and up-dated throughout the execution period, 
New annual computation data will be integrated as it becomes avail- 
able. Procurement will be limited to modern items. Rapidly deteri- 
orating; nonrotatory; commercial counterpart; and subsititute items 
will not be procured. 

Should war come today many items could not be supplied for 6 to 
12 or more months. Mobilization reserves normally are under more 
restrictive controls than our peacetime operations, although these 
reserves are absolutely necessary to support our troops in war. 

Our mobilization reserve position must be substantially improved. 
The major portion of the secondary items supplied by the stock fund 
have production leadtime from 6 to 12 or more months. They in- 

elude such items as tank and combat-vehicle engine assemblies and 
aisdudene: fire control equipment, specialized communications equip- 
ment, recoil mechanisms, parachutes, airborne delivery equipment, 
ete. All of these reflect deficiencies. 

In conclusion I would like to remind you that, at the beginning of 
this presentation, I stated there are two major objectives which we have 
been unable to carry out with any reasonable degree of success: 

First, the objective to provide automatic funding for stock replen- 
ishment has not been attained, and 

Second, our objective to finance and protect mobilization reserve 
stocks has not been realized. 

We believe that we should— 

1. Obtain and maintain the Army stock fund mobilization re- 
serves in balance with the major end item inventory. 
Discontinue the transfer of cash from the stock fund, until 
balance in mobilization reserves is attained, and 
Recognize that this balance will not be attained unless a 
large portion of the cash that has been withdrawn is returned in 
annual increments ranging up to $370 million beginning in fiscal 
year 1962 and continuing through fiscal year 1966. 
We cannot afford to have tanks without parts, infantry without 
armored vests, radios without batteries and tubes, and units and men 
without the continuing supply support of the critical items of commu- 
nications, mobility, and firepower equipment of the type which make 
up 90 percent of the Army’s line item inventory. 
Gentlemen, that concludes my presentation. 
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BASIS FOR INVENTORY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General Adams. 

In the classified portion of your remarks you addressed yourself to 
deficiencies in material to support a force of a certain number of 
divisions. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Upon what war plans are your requirements for that 
number of divisions based ? 

General Apams. Sir, as you know, the joint strategic objective plan 
ismade up annually. Based on that, the Army strategic objective plan 
is developed. This, then, represents the forces required in the Army 
strategic objective plan. We use that as our basis for calculating 
requirements in the stock fund. 

Mr. Manon. Has this been reviewed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and approved ¢ 

General Apams. Yes. The joint strategic objectives plan initiated 
by the Chiefs, is taken as the overall concept. The Army takes their 
portion, and so on. Based on the Army plan we try to figure require- 
ments for supplies and materials to support that. 

Mr. Manion. Are you planning to have in 1962-67, during that 
period, approximately the same number of divisions we now have? 

General Apams. Sir, I cannot tell you what we plan to have in 
1967. We must, of necessity, base our requirements on the current 
Pe 

If, chance, the number of divisions next year, year after next, 
goes 2 then our requirements would naturally go up in a similar 
amount, 

If the number of divisions goes down, then our requirements would 
0 down. 

Mr. Manon. Things might happen to the requirements which you 
have outlined here today in the same way that things have happened 
to previous requirements. They could go up or down. 

General ApAms. That is right. 

Mr. Manion. You spoke in the presentation of the charts of items 
which make up the $4.2 billion highest priority of objectives. 

General ApAms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. How many days or months of supply do these items 
represent / 

General Apams. These items represent 6 months of actual combat 
consumption, and a 6 months’ filled pipeline for these same forces. 
In other words, it represents 12 months of supply at combat rates 
for these forces. 

Mr. Manon. What is the present stock level of these kinds of items 
in terms of months of supply for the Army which we might expect 
to have in fiscal year 1960; that is, with an Army of 870,000 men ? 

General Apams. Let me do a little arithmetic if I may, sir. With 
21 divisions we have 31 percent of it on hand. Roughly for the 15 
active divisions now in the neighborhood of 50 to 55 percent, sir. 
That is an answer given through mental arithmetic. 

Mr. Manon. You can supply more accurate conclusions later if you 
desire. 
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You are basing the consumption rates, and so forth, in a future war G 
on the consumption in previous wars? Is that the way this works | to el 
out in your projection of requirements / is p 

General Apams. Essentially that is correct, sir. There might be } on h 
some specifics I do not know about, but essentially that is right. It is A 
based upon experience. for 

Mr. Manon. What are among the major items involved in this $42 M 
billion plan ‘ vou 

General Apams. While we are getting the specifics T can go into this |} © M 
generally. There will be some individual equipment which we do not (] 
now have on hand. It means spare parts for new types of equipment G 
and new tanks we are getting into the system. 

It will mean some, but not very much—here I have a list. 

In the Chemical C orps, for example, breathing apparatus, service 
kits for portable flamethrowers, chemical detection kits, water testing M 
kits, fire fighting equipments, and there is a whole page of them. of J 

Mr. Manon. Can you brief us on some of the big money items? G 

, toh 
PROCUREMENT OF INITIAL SPARES M 


I 
General Apams. One of the larger money items would be tank trans- : on | 
\issions, for example. You have to have tank transmissions for the : wit] 


new tanks we are buying. 7 -@ 
We will have to have spare parts for the new rifle and machineguns | day: 
which are being purchased, and at the same time the old types are go- V 
ing out of the system. Inve 
Mr. M SHON, if we do hot get into a war those items become surplus men 
and eventually will be disposed of ? C 


(seneral Apams. [| would say ves, sir; as they become obsolete and | tion 


newer and better items are de veloped, such as a rifle, if we get a better 18, I 
one 10 years from now those parts we have on hand which we have not | cess 


ac n able to use up will become excess. offic 
. Forp. When you buy your new tank, what is your policy wn G 
eference to the purchase of initial spares, for example, In your trans 'f 


mission illustration ¢ 

General Apams. Do you mean how many, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Right. When you buy a new tank how many additional | 
tre ae per new tank do you buy? | 

General Apams. Sir, I will have to answer that generally because 
I do not. know the answer specifically for the transmission. | 

As a general rule, for a new type of equipment we try to purchase, 
at. the time it is bought, a 1-year supply of spare parts, including 
transmissions and other items. 

We do not buy any more than that because if it is a new item we do 
not have experience to go by. We are afraid we will buy too much 
of something. 

Generally speaking, we try to provide for a 1-year supply of a new 
ra 

Forp. Over the years this committee has been critical of the | 
Air F orce, and I gather the Navy as well, in the procurement of their 
new aircraft because they were buying too many initial spares. 

Are we getting into the same problem here with the kinds of illus 
trations you have given ? 
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General Apams. No, sir. That is exactly the problem we are trying 
to eliminate. By buying the maximum of 1 year at the time the item 
is purchased we do it in order that we do not have a great surplus 
on hand. 

As you well know, we did buy too many spares in World War IT, 
for example, spare parts for trucks and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Forp. The chairman has suggested an important question. Are 
you buying 1 year for peacetime or 1 year for wartime utilization? 

’ Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
General ApAms. Peacetime for the new equipment, I believe, sir. 


CASH STATUS OF ARMY STOCK FUND 


Mr. Manon. What is the projected cash status of the stock fund as 
of June 30, 1959 ¢ 

General Anas. Sir, at the end of June 30, 1959, we would expect 
to have on hand $542 million. 

Mr. Manon. How many days of cash supply does this represent ? 

General Apams. For normal operations we require $391 million cash 
on hand, which represents 40 days plus 60 percent, or 64 days total, 
with the $391 million. 

Over the $391 million for 64 days, $151 million would be about 25 
days more. 

Mr. Manion. We have had for the record a summary statement of 
inventory position for the supply system inventories of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in toto. I believe they were given us by Mr. MeNeil. 

Could you provide for the record a tabulation of the inventory posi- 
tion of the U.S. Army stock fund by division and by category, that 

Is, peacetime operating, mobilization reserve, economic retention, ex- 
cess administrative determinations, transfer to the property disposal 
officer and awaiting disposal ? 

General ApAms. I would be happy to, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Mr. Manon. In your opinion as an operator of a stock fund, are 
there other items of supply or equipment that are susceptible to the sin- 
gle manager method of control ¢ 

General Apams. Sir, there are items which might be susceptible. 
I hesitate to answer you because we are looking for the answer to that 
question right now. We do not know the answer specifically. 

There is a study group in the Department of Defense with the 
services represented now trying to determine whether or not general 
supplies might fit into the single manager system. 

Mr. Manon. What do you personally think about that? What do 
you think at this time ? 

* General Apams. For certain categories of items it might work, sir. 

Mr. Manon. For example? 

General Apams. Household type things, chairs, desks, kitchenware, 
and that sort of thing; screwdrivers, hatchets. 


LOSSES TO STOCK FUND 


Mr. Manion. The annual reports on stock and industrial fund activi- 
ties make narrative reference to losses incurred by virtue of various 
actions resulting from either law or the operation in the market place. 
Could you provide the committee with informative data on the last 
completed fiscal year as to losses incurred in the disposition of ma- 
terial, losses incurred by donation to the military assistance program, 
and losses incurred from other donations which are required by 
statute ¢ 

General Apams. We can give you that. I can answer part of it 
now. 

Mr. Manon. Then you can supply a more thorough answer. 

(The information requested follows :) 

As pointed out in the testimony, the annual report on stock fund activities 
makes narrative reference to losses incurred by various actions. While the 
annual report on working capital funds of the Department of Defense, June 30, 
1958, does not contain the informative data requested, data on this subject are 
contained in the President’s fiscal year 1960 budget. The “Statement of Revenue, 
Expense, and Retained Earnings” on page 517 of the fiscal year 1960 budget docu- 
ment gives the following information on this subject for fiscal year 1958 (it 
also provides a forecast for fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960) : 

A. Disposition of materiel : 
Ay AT DOUG CD esis oaths nth ditshashioakix ieipbesion $5, 448, 768 
2. Issues of inventory without reimbursement___________~ 32, 322, 791 
3. Loss on disposal of inventory at less than standard prices_ 821, 052, 130 
B. Donations: 
1. Military assistance program (Mutual Security Act of 1954, 


as amended, 22 U.3.0, 1761, 1812) .........-..-< eee 48, 856, 821 
2. Education, public health, or civil defense (40 U.S.C. 
GAGS SCTE Be Pica cian tie el Apaee teases sci ibailinn be acsastaeacn ies 28, 142, 015 


Inventory losses (net) represent losses from shipments, physical inventories, 
deterioration in perishable subsistence, samples and testing and the like. 

Issues of inventory without reimbursement reflect the authorized transfer of 
stocks to Army forces in Korea incident to the reduction in Army activities in 
Japan and the transfer of certain logistical responsibilities to Korea. Narrative 
reference is made to this transfer on page 516 of the fiscal year 1960 budget 
document. 

Loss on disposal of inventory at less than standard prices reflects the net loss 
resulting from the sale of excess, surplus and scrap items at less than standard 
price ($812,239,789) and sale of nonexcess items at a reduced price due to condi- 
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tion or serviceability ($8,812,341). During fiscal year 1958 there were recoveries 
of $18,030,923 from the sale of excess, surplus and scrap. 

Donations to the military assistance program and education, public health, or 
civil defense are made in accordance with the provisions of the statute cited. 


Mr. Manon. Since the stock fund is to operate as a break-even 
business, any losses incurred must be covered by increasing the price 
to the consuming activity on the remaining active stocks. Thus it 
would seem that current annual appropriations for operations and 
maintenance are being charged a price in excess of what may prevail 


at any given moment for the same merchandise in the commercial 
é 


mart. Does it not point out that the Congress is entitled to more 
detailed reporting as to the amount, extent, and cause of the losses 
that occur? 

The existing form of reporting, as, for example, the budget docu- 
ment, tends to completely obscure this problem. 

General Apams. Sir, we can furnish you a rather detailed report if 
you would like it by divisions. 

Mr. Manon. What is your off-the-cuff reaction to this question ? 

General Apams. Sir, you are going to get into an awful lot of 
figures. I can tell you that. I have tried to go through it myself, 
and I have gone through it. 

There are a lot of factors that enter into it. We can give you the 
information that is asked for. 

Mr. Manon. I will ask the committee staff to consult with you or 
people on your staff in regard to that question. 

General Apams. All right, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


While the stock fund is supposed to operate on a break-even basis, the stand- 
ard price charged customers for sales does not include a surcharge to recoup all 
losses. 

Department of Defense Directive No. 7420.1, subject: “Regulations Governing 
Stock Fund Operations,’ dated December 19, 1956, provides for the inclusion of 
a surcharge for losses and authorized expenses for the purpose of recovering 
foreseeable net losses such as pilferage, shrinkage, damage, deterioration, obso- 
lescence, destruction by fire, disposal, physical inventory adjustments, and simi- 
lar losses. The surcharge is not expected to recover abnormal losses such as 
those caused by major disasters or enemy action. Potential losses on stocks on 
hand, acquired previous to the establishment of surcharge rates, are not con- 
sidered as a factor in establishing current surcharge rates. 

During fiscal year 1958, standard prices did include a surcharge of approxi- 
mately 2 percent of acquisition cost to recoup those inventory losses due to 
physical inventories, deterioration in perishable subsistence, samples and test- 
ing, and the like. Data on this surcharge is currently provided Department of 
Defense through the periodical stock fund reports and is included in the annual 
report on working capital funds of the Department of Defense. However, dur- 
ing this period, standard prices did not contain a surcharge to provide recoup- 
ment of losses on disposal of inventory at less than standard prices (excess or 
nonexcess) or donations. These latter were not considered for recoupment 
because stocks disposed of up to this time have consisted mainly of items which 
were surplus when capitalized. 

As pointed out on page 517 of the fiscal year 1960 budget document, increasing 
attention is being given to the establishment of prices which recognize the cost 
factor of losses on disposal or donation. 

The stock fund accounting system provides for the generation of surcharge 
data. The Army will gladly furnish any of this information to the Department 
of Defense for inclusion in the annual report of stock fund operations or for the 
yearly budget document. 
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GENERATION OF EXCESS CASH 


Mr. Manon. How does it happen that a stock fund continues to 
generate cash in addition to its needs? We have been transferring 
funds from the Army stock fund for years now. Will you give us a 
discussion as to how you generate this excess ¢ 

General Apams. Yes, sir. As I explained in my text, sir, we capi- 
talize into the fund many items which were excess to our needs at that 
time; in other words, there was much procurement during World War 
II and Korea. 

Mr. Manon. Like the duck and webbing. 

General Apams. That is right, 668,000 items including spare parts. 

Many of those were in long ‘supply, and many of those are still being 
used. By selling those items to the customer where we do not have 
to replace it, we generate this cash. 

Last year, as you know, we generated some $566 million. This year 
we will gene! rate in the neighborhood of $281 million, possibly more. 

W ‘thin 2 years I would say we will not generate excess cash. 

Mr. Anprews. General, as a matter of fact, you have just been 
squeezing out of the fund the surplus that accumulated there follow- 
ing World War ILand Korea. Isthat correct ? 

General Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You are not able to generate any funds from the 
stock fund from items that are in demand ? 

General Apams. From items which we have to procure ? 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

General Apams. We do not; that is right. 

Mr. Anprews. How long do you think it will be before you will 
have gotten rid of all that surplus which accumulated following World 
War IT and Korea? 

General Apams. Two years, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. In that time the fund will not generate any further 
funds that can be appropriated for any other purpose or withdrawn 
from the fund ? 

General Apams. That is correct, sir. Also, at that time, as I stated 
in my presentation, my successor will be back here asking you for 
appropriations to build up this mobilization reserve to a more proper 
figure. 

Manon. That would be true if it is agreed to go ahead and 
build up the mobilization reserve. 

General Apams. That is correct, sir. 


BUILDING UP MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Forp. Of course, you always get into the problem of whether 
you want to buy a substantial sum of X item, knowing that through 
R. & D. 2 years hence you may come up with some other item that is 
far more preferable from a utilization point of view. However, there 
may be some very tough decisions which might throw those figures 
all out of line and prevent you from actu: uly meeting that require- 
ment. Is that not correct? 

General ApaAms. Sir, I do not believe I understand your question. 

Do you mean this, sir: Say the M-41 tank may become obsolete ? 
We are buying parts for that tank which may become excess? 
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Mr. Forp. That is right, and the full mobilization reserve for that 
tank would be included in those figures before us. 

General Apams. That is correct, sir. 

I would like to explain how we try to do this and keep it even. 

Each of these parts are minor items. They are calculated against 
the end item which they support, and ace ording to our best informa- 
tion, intelligence, and knowledge at the time, they are calculated on 
whether or not they will be in the system at the time we will have to 
fight. 

There is a lot of estimating there; there must necessarily be. 

Mr. Forp. The only point I make is that filling the mobilization 
reserve is not as clear cut as the presentation of those dollar figures 
might indicate. You will have a need, of that there is no doubt, but 
whether or not you want to proceed with each and every item which 
has been utilized to add up to those figures is another question. 

General Apams. That is true, sir. I think I stated in my presenta- 
tion that before we buy any individual item for this mobilization re- 
serve we take another look at it just prior to procurement. 

Mr. Forp. That is your best forecast now, but 3 years from now the 
items that were utilized to build it up might be changed rather sub- 
stantially. 

General Apams. That might well be, sir, and the mobilization plan 
might be changed. 

Mr. Manon. One of the factors determining cash needs of the stock 
fund is the matter of the rapidity of the accounts receivable, billing, 
and collection. 

The committee has been advised that at least in the area of subsis- 
tence, the billing period has been changed from 15 days to 30 days, 
Does this increase the cash requirements unnecessarily ! , 

General Apams. No, sir, it does not within the overall stock fund. 

Our total receivables at the end of fiscal year 1958 was 38 days. 
This is across the board and I am not spe: me specifically to sub- 
sistence. 

At the end of December 1958 they were across the board 38.5 days. 

We would hope to bring that down to 35 days by the end of this 
fiscal year. We hope to collect our accounts that much faster. 

Mr. Manon. Any questions on the stock fund, gentlemen ? 


TRANSFER OF WORKING CAPITAL TO MILITARY PAY 


Mr. Forp. Last year, in the fiscal year 1959 appropriation for the 
Army, how much was taken from the working capital of the stock 
fund for the miltary pay ac count ? 

General Apams. $375 million. 

Mr. Forp. How much additional working capital was generated but 
was not allocated to the Department of the Army for stock fund utili- 
zation, or how much do you anticipate will be so generated and not 
allocated ¢ 

General Apams. I think I understand your question. At the end 
of this year we feel we will have $542 million cash. That includes the 
generation of $281 million over and above our procurement, and it in- 
cludes that portion of the $75 million which we would buy for mobili- 
zation reserve, which will be expended during fiscal year 1959. This 
amounts to $28 million. 
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As I mentioned to you, we require $391 million for daily operations. 

Mr. Forp. By law we have provided the $375 million generated from 
stock fund accounts which would be transferred to military pay. 

General Apams. Right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That would be done by the end of fiscal 1959? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In addition to that, you will have generated 500-plus 

General Apams. This is after the $375 million is taken out and we 
have added $281 million. We will then have a net of $542 million. 

Mr. Forp. Would you restate it ? 

General Apams. After the $375 million is transferred, for military 
pay of the Army, and after we have added to that the $281 million 
which we would expect to generate through sales of long stocks, and 
taking into account the $75 million for mobilization reserves, of the 
$75 million, $28 million will actually be expended this year, taking 
that into account we will arrive net at the end of the year at an amount 
of $542 million. The following tabulation will clarify this point: 








Million 

Cash on hand at beginning of fiscal year 1959____._....-....-_-.-.---.-.-. $636 
Cash derived from net expenditure of minus $281 million after payment for 

$28 million of mobilization reserves delivered during fiscal year 1959*___ 281 

Total cash available prior to transfer to “Military personnel, Army’ __---- 917 

Transferred to “Military personnel, Army,” during fiscal year 1959____-._-._ 375 

Cash remaining at the endiof fisenl year 1050. <... 22... ns scene ane sane 542 


1While $75 million will be obligated for the procurement of mobilization reserve stocks 
during fiscal year 1959, $28 million will be expended during fiscal year 1959 for stocks 
delivered during that period while the remaining $47 million will be expended during 
fiscal year 1960 for stocks delivered during that period. 

Mr. Forp. What is that net $542 million ? 

General Apams. Cash on hand, sir, of which we require $391 mil- 
lion for operations. 

Mr. Forp. During fiscal 1960 ? 

General ApAms. Yes, sir; day-to-day operations at the current level 
of the stock fund. 

Mr. Forp. And the fiscal 1960 budget provides that $200 million of 
that will be transferred to the military pay account? 

General Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Which leaves you with $191 million at the end of fiscal 
1960, which will be a carryover into fiscal 1961. 

General Apams. Yes, sir; but we must take into account, sir, that 
we have in the budget $175 million with which to buy these mobiliza- 
tion reserves. Not all of that will be expended in fiscal year 1960. 

In fiscal year 1959 the remaining $47 million of the $75 million will 
be obligated but will not be expended until fiscal year 1960. Sim- 
ilarly, the $175 million for mobilization reserves in the fiscal year 1960 
budget will be obligated during fiscal year 1960 but only $65 million 
will be expended during fiscal year 1960. The remaining $110 million 
will not be expended until fiscal year 1961. 

There is the figure I was searching for, sir; $112 million will be 
spent—expended—for mobilization reserve during fiscal year 1960. 
rhis $112 million consists of the $47 million obligated in fiscal year 
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1959 plus the $65 million obligated in fiscal year 1960. Following 
tabulation will clarify this point: 
Miilion 
Sash on hand at beginning of fiscal year 1960_-.--...-_.-----_----_--__- $542 
Cash derived from net expenditure of minus $262 million after payment for 
$112 million of mobilization reserves delivered during fiscal year 1960 
($47 million obligated during fiscal year 1959 and $65 million obligated 





during fiscal year 1900) *2...........--... bt obdiiactesteemmanpephies 2 
Total cash available prior to transfer to “Military personnel, 

aN snc ae pesados es aia ag So, eed ee R04 

Transferred to “Military personnel, Army” during fiscal year 1960_____~-_-~ 200 

Cash remaining at the end of fiscal year 1960_-___-_-_-__---------- 604 


2 While $175 million will be obligated for the procurement of mobilization reserve stocks 
during fiscal year 1960, $65 million will be expended during fiscal year 1960 for stocks 
delivered during that period while the remaining $110 million will be expended during 
fiscal year 1961 for stocks delivered during that period. 


BUILDUP OF MOBILIZATION RESERVE STOCK 


Mr. Forp. Over the years Congress has withdrawn or transferred 
from the stock fund $214 billion. How much, if any, in addition to 
that has been generated and unallocated, or not apportioned by the 
Bureau of the Budget for purchase inside the stock fund ? 

General Van Waconerr. The total amounts are in the figures that 
General Adams has testified to. For example, we ended up 1958 
with $636 million. That is the total amount of cash in this account. 


There is no unallocated balance that is under the control of the | 


Bureau of the Budget. 

We will end up 1959 with $542 million. That is the amount of the 
cash funds available in the account and there is no unallocated reserve 
that is not included in these figures. 

Mr. Forp. But the Bureau of the Budget says you can use so much 
of that cash for the mobilization reserve. 

General Van Waconer. They really do not do it that way. They 
say in a certain year they will give the Army obligation authority to 
buy and to make new procurement, first for the operating stocks, and 
second, specifically say the Army, for example, can buy $75 million for 
mobilization reserve in 1959, and in fiscal year 1960 can buy $175 mil- 
lion for mobilization reserve. 

Nevertheless, and regardless of that authority, we must operate 
within the available cash. In other words, we must generate suf- 
ficient sales to provide the cash to pay for both the operating stocks 
and the mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Forp. That is very helpful, because I had the impression that 
they were just holding back, or had held back, $75 million in fiscal 
1959. That apparently is not true. They simply said you can spend 
$75 million, or obligate $75 million, out of what you have available 
for the mobilization reserve in fiscal 1959. 

General Apams. They give us authority to buy with the funds we 
already have. They do not hold it back. 

Mr. Forp. The net result is the same. 

General Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I assume you would not spend it for nonmobilization 
reserves ¢ 
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General Apams. No, sir. We have our program and budget for 


that. 
Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1958 did you have any funds available for that 
purpose ¢ ie. 
General Van Waconer. Funds available but no authorization to 
buy mobilization reserves. 
Mr. Foro. Fiscal 1959 is the first time you have had that authority ¢ 
General VAN Waconer. That is correct. 


RELATION OF MOBILIZATION STOCKS TO PEMA 


Mr. Forn. Are any of the programs or are any of the funds here 
included in the Army procurement and production 10-year program ? 

General Van Waconer. Major items are procured from the pro- 
curement and equipment account, and secondary items to support those 
major items, are procured in the stock fund account. 

Mr. Forp. We have had presented to us this 10-year program by 
the procurement and production people. 

General Van Wagoner. Five-year program, I believe. 

Mr. Forpv. That program does not include any of the programs or 
funds in this area ? 

General ApAms. No, sir. What we are trying to do with this fund 
is to keep mobilization reserve of stock fund items in phase with the 
maior items being supported. 

General Van Waconer. The end items acquired through the pro- 
duction and equipment program are the basis for the requirement for 
the secondary items in the stock fund program. 

Mr. Forp. This program of $75 million in fiscal 1959 and $175 
million in fiscal 1960 is compatible with the program we have before 
us for fiscal 1960 in the “Production and procurement” account ? 

General Apams. Yes and no. We will not be in phase with the 
principal item account even with this added. You will remember I 
told you we had $1.3 billion on hand, and you add the $250 million. 
Yet right today, to be in phase with the end items on hand, we would 
need $2.8 billion. It will be several years before we are in phase 
with the end items on this. 

General Van Waconer. It is compatible in the sense that the items 
are compatible ? 

General ApaMs, Yes, sir. 

General Van Waconer. But the volume of procurement in the stock 
fund is not compatible with the requirement. It is deficient in that 
it represents a smaller accomplishment than the actual requirement 
which exists. 

Mr. Forn. Any increase by the Congress in the other account would 
hecessitate a corresponding increase in this account if they are to be 
kept in phase # 

General Apams. Generally speaking, sir. 

General Van Waconer. It would be necessary to increase this 
account with additional mobilization reserve in the secondary items 
in order not to throw it further out of phase. It is already out of 
phase. For example, the 68 percent that General Adams referred 
to In major items, while the secondary items to support those princi- 
pal items for our mobilization reserve runs about 31 percent. If we 








increase the “Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army,” account 
we would have to increase this account. 


REPLACEMENT OF GOODS SOLD 


Mr. Forp. If Congress should make available more money for the 
modernization program in the procurement account it would be logi- 
cal to either transfer less from the stock fund than has been recom- 
mended in fiscal 1960 or replenish over and above the amount you have 
in the fund at the present time. 

General Van Waconer. We could augment this account up to $200 
million. in 1960 and it would require added appropriations in 1961 in- 
stead of 1962. 

Mr. Forp. Please turn to chart 6-A. Could you take one of those 
line items there and run across it to illustrate what you are talking 
about there? Give us one that would give us the best illustration to 
make the point you want to make through the chart. 

General Apams. The first column there is the total amount of sales, 
total amount of goods we sold in that division. 

To sell that much we obtained $4.4 million in obligational author- 
ity. In other words, we had to buy $4.4 million worth of goods to 
sell $6 million. In other words, we bought 73.4 percent of the goods 
that we sold. We are not adding anything for mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Forp. Take the case of the signal equipment. 

General Apams. All right, sir. We will sell in that stock fund 
$98.4 million. We will obtain obligational authority for $73.8 mil- 
lion, or 66 percent of the sales we will use in obligational authority or 
to buy back. 

Of the $75 million in the budget for mobilization reserves, we will 
place $9 million in the signal stock fund. 

Mr. Forp. How much of the 66 percent came out of the mobiliza- 
tion reserve ¢ 

General Apams. Theoretically, none of it. 

Mr. Forp. The net result, then, is that you are taking stocks which 
are not in the mobilization reserve and helping to build up the mobili- 
zation reserve ¢ 

General Apams. That is correct, sir. In other words, the column on 
your right, sir, represents the $75 million in fiscal year 1959 which we 
will use for mobilization reserves. 

The figures above that indicate those stock fund divisions in which 
this $75 million will be placed. 

The column on the left indicates how much will be sold, the amount 
of sales. We will get that much money back into the stock fund. 

Mr. Forp. And none of that $2.480 billion will come from mobiliza- 
tion reserve stocks ? 

General Apams. Theoretically not, sir; it is from operating stocks. 

If a stock fund, for example, has 100 carburetors in mobilization 
reserve, and the customer calls for carburetors, he will dip down and 


take 10 of them but he will replace them from his operating funds. 


Mr. Forp. Practically you will dip into items that are in the mobili- 
zation reserve but they will be replaced in the process ? 

General Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But the $75 million which has been generated from the 
sales is over and above those which you will replace ? 
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General Apams. Sir, the $75 million has nothing to do with the 
generation. This is simply the amount the Bureau of the Budget has 
authorized us to buy with the funds we have on hand. 

This shows you how we will use the $75 million. 


PROCUREMENT LEADTIMES ON MOBILIZATION RESERVE ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. What is the leadtime on these mobilization reserve 
items you have been talking about in general ¢ 

General Apams. They run from very short to longlead times. Aver- 
age leadtime is 8.2 months across the board. 

Mr. Forp. From the time the contract is awarded ? 

General Apams. From the time the requirement is determined until 
the contract is placed and the item is back in the system. It goes up 
to as high as 18 months and for items off the shelf it can be as low as 
2or3 months. Across the board it is 8.2 months right now. 

Mr. Forp. At combat rates ¢ 

General Apams. Procurement. leadtime, sir. In other words, this 
inventory control manager decides today that he needs X quantity of 
condensers for radio or what have you. Then the average time for 
e these items across the board, from the time he determines he needs 

, he places a contract and gets it back into his system, and that is 
8) months. 

Some items would be 18 months. Others would be 2 months. 

Mr. Forp. Is that for the initial delivery or for the total delivery? 

General Apams. That would be initial, sir, depending on the quan- 
tity, of course. It would be 8.2 from the time it gets started back into 
the system. 

Mr. Forp. On page 13, General Adams, you said : 

Should war come today many items could not be supplied for from 6 to 12 
or more months. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What items are you talking about ? 

General Apams. | have here some ‘complex items such as radar 
repair and radar components, such as magnetron tube. If you have 
to go out and buy a new one of those it might take as long as 18 
months, depending on the particular item. 

Mr. Forp. What is the magnetron tube used for ¢ 

General Apams. It is is in the fire control equipment, sir, for radar 
guidance. 

Mr. Forp. Are those made for commercial purposes or is it strictly 
for military purposes 

General Apams. I think the type of which we speak here are the 
type made specifically for some of the military items. They are not 
normal commercial types as found on the market. 

They are used in commercial television as well as in fire control 
equipment, but those used for commercial] purposes are not made to 
the same detailed specifications as those used in the military. Those 
in the military system must be very critical because if one of these 
magnetron tubes burn out. at. a critical moment it will compromise 
the c apability of the entire fire control system. 

Mr. Forp. In regard to page 14, General Adams, I would simply 
like to say this: I am sure this committee and the Congress would not 
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want an infantry without armored vests or an army with radios with- 
out batteries. I think we might be interested in what is your mobiliza- 
tion reserve on armored vests, for example. 

General Apams. The quantity ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Apams. I will have to furnish that for the record. I do not 
know the number required. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Could we have the full story on the armored vest situa- 
tion, both as to number of changes, what you are doing in the field, 
what your mobilization reserve is, in other words the whole story. 
Congress does not want the Army to be without armored vests. In 
order for us to determine that, we should have the figures. 

(The information requested follows :) 


A. CURRENT MODEL 


Armor, vest, M-1952A, standard type classified in 1952, current model is coy- 
ered by military specification MIL—A-12370B. This is a culmination of various 
minor changes that have occurred since this model body armor was originally 
tested in Korea. Medium size weighs approximately 814 pounds. 


B. NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN ARMORED VEST 


(1) Armored vest T59-1 with three-fourths ballistic collar has been design- 
tested. It is expected to prevent 11 percent of the casualties reported from the 
Korean war due to neck wounds. The specifications for this item are being 
drawn up and, subject to endorsement by CONARC, the changes can be made 
in future procurements. 

(2) Another vest affording protection against standard grenade, shell, and 
mortar fragments but with improved protection against more modern missiles 
is now in engineering design stage. 


C. ADDITIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN PERSONNEL ARMOR 


(1) Additionally, a Department of the Army study group is presently investi- 
gating types of armor protection that can best satisfy the needs of Army flight 
personnel. 

(2) Other requirements such as transparent, optically satisfactory, eye armor 
is to be developed. 





D. PRESENT STOCK STATUS FOR ARMORED VESTS 
einen igi nee denne Ks ities = aS — 
Requirement} Stock on 
hand 
Peace (2 years) _--- 15, 126 | 15, 126 
Mobilization total_- 2, 490, 530 | 137, 944 






Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. WEAVER. a page 11, General Adams, at the beginning of the 
page you state that plans to meet highest priority objectives could be 
attained by fiscal year 1967 with reasonable fund availability. 

Do you not think that is looking quite far into the future when 
throughout your statement you stress the deficiency that exists in 
meeting the requirements on many essential items for combat? 

General Apams. Yes, sir, that is a long way in the distance. How- 
ever, taking everything else into balance, the 1 requirement for funds, 
expe nnditure of funds, we feel that this program that I pointed out to 
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you on the chart is about as fast as we can afford to ask for it under 
the current circumstances. 
Mr. Weaver. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. LOU G. VAN WAGONER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL OP- 
ERATIONS, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

COL. JOHN G. FORT, OFFICE, THE CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

W. W. STOREY, OFFICE, THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 


Mr. Manon. There has been submitted to the committee a statement 
by General Van Wagoner, who has been before us today and previously 
during these hearings. Your statement, as I understand it, deals 
with the operation of the industrial fund. 

General Van Waconer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. We will include the General’s statement in the record. 
(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Brig. GEN. Lou G. VAN WAGONER, OFFICE OF THE Deputy CHIEF 
OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 am General Van Wagoner, 
Director of Financial Operations in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics. I will cover the program of the Army industrial fund. At the out- 
set, I wish to state that this presentation is in the nature of an information 
briefing. I am not asking for any money. 


NATURE OF THE ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND (AIF) 


The Army industrial fund is a revolving fund established in 1950 by the Sec- 
retary of Defense pursuant to the authority given to him by section 405 of the 
National Security Act of 1947, as amended. The fund provides working capital 
to finance, on a reimbursable basis, the operations of such industrial-type and 
commercial-type activities designated by the Secretary of Defense that provide 
common services within or among the departments and agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Each Army installation or activity chartered under the in- 
dustrial fund is capitalized, in the form of cash and inventories of raw ma- 
terials and supplies, in an amount sufficient to finance the volume of business 
which it is scheduled to perform. Land, plant, and capital equipment used 
in operations of the activities financed under the industrial fund are not part 
of the fund. Such items are financed by separate appropriations and are not 
charged to customers. 

The costs incurred for labor, materials, and overhead are financed from. the 
installation’s industrial fund. These costs are accumulated against the orders 
for the work being done, and, when the work is completed or periodically as 
work progresses, the customer activities, principally Army, Navy, and Air Force 
activities, are billed on a cost basis for the product or service furnished. The 
customer activity reimburses the fund—pays the bill. The installation’s in- 
dustrial fund is replenished in this way and is made available for new orders. 

Thus, each activity operating under the industrial fund is reimbursed, 
based upon orders received and accepted, for the costs of goods and services 
furnished, with the objective of maintaining the working capital established 
in the fund. However, it should be pointed out that, unlike private firms, not all 
costs are included in the price of the end product or service sold. Costs per- 
taining to military pay and allowances and to depreciation on Government- 
owned plant and equipment are not paid from industrial funds and not charged 
to Federal customers of industrial funded installations. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND 


The principal objectives of the Army Industrial Fund are to provide working 
capital and to improve the management and financial control of the Army’s 
industrial and commercial type activities to include the following: 

1. Provide managers of industrial and commercial type activities the financial 
authority and flexibility required to procure and use manpower, materials, and 
other resources effectively ; 

2. Establish one uniform financial management system for commercial and 
industrial type activities of the same category ; 

3. Control costs in line with workloads actually generated by customer orders: 

4. Create buyer-seller relationships between industrial- and commercial-type 
activities and those agencies which budget for and order the end products or 
services in order to provide incentives for efficient management; and 

5. Enable ordering agencies to budget and account on an end-product basis, 
the same as when buying from private contractors. 


ACTIVITIES UNDER THE FUND 


Currently the Army has 28 activities under the Army industrial fund with 
programs amounting to $539 million for fiscal year 1958 and estimated to total 
$580 million in fiscal year 1959 and $578 million in fiscal year 1960. ‘These 28 
activities consist of 7 ordnance and 2 chemical arsenals, 2 ordnance and 3 
chemical proving grounds and research activities, 3 transportation terminal 
commands, 9 depot manufacturing and maintenance divisions, 1 pictorial center, 
and 1 defense printing service. 

The next chart. which will be inserted in the record, breaks down program 
costs by activities for fiscal years 1958 through 1960. You will note that 
ordnance arsenals, ordnance and chemical proving grounds, and research ac 
tivities and transportation terminal commands account for 92 percent of the 
program activities under the Army industrial fund. 


(The chart referred to may be found on facing page.) 


Seven ordnance arsenals perform research, development, industrial engineer- 
ing, and pilot manufacturing activities with respect to guided missiles, artillery, 
small arms, ammunition, and special weapons. These arsenals account for over 
50 percent of all Army industrial fund sales. The increase from $298 million 


5 


in fiscal year 1958 to $310 million estimated for fiscal year 1959 results largely 
from higher wage rates and increased level of activity in the missile, rocket, 
and special weapons areas. The program estimated for fiscal year 1960 is at 
the same level as fiscal year 1959. 

Two chemical arsenals produce and load hazardous chemical materials not 
suitable for commercial manufacture. These arsenals generate 3 percent of 
industrially funded sales. Production currently is confined to support of re 
search and development, and maintenance of standby plant and equipment 
The program totaled $16 million for fiscal year 1958 and is estimated to be 
about the same for fiscal years 1959 and 1960. 

Ordnance proving grounds and research activities account for about 9 percent 
of Army industrial fund sales. These activities are performed by a proving 
ground which is engaged chiefly in testing ordnance materiel, ballistics research, 


and care and disposition of ammunition, and by a laboratory which specializes | 


in research and development work on fuzes. The volume of work is estimated 
to increase from $51 million for fiscal year 1958 to $61 million for fiseal year 
1959 chiefly from activities related to guided missiles and other developments in 
electronics. About the same level of work is estimated for fiscal year 1960, 
namely, $62 million. 

Chemical proving grounds and research activities are concerned with work 
on chemical and biological warfare agents, delivery systems, and protective 
items, and account for 10 percent of all Army industrial fund sales. Chemical 


research and development operations amounted to $56 million in fiscal year 1955 J 


and are estimated to total $60 million in fiscal year 1959 and $59 million in fiscal 
year 1960. 

The three transportation terminal commands plan, regulate, and control thé 
export and import movement of personnel and cargo through civilian and Army 
waterfront terminals on the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts. These oper® 
tions generate 18 percent of all industrially funded sales. The programs, on 4 
eomparable basis, are estimated to be approximately at the same level for fiscal 
vears 1958, 1959, and 1960, namely, about $91 million. 

; Depot manufacturing and maintenance is performed at nine activities located 
at six Army depots. Eight activities restore equipment to combat readiness 
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ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND PROGRAM COSTS BY ACTIVITIES 


rking (Million Dollars ) 
ee FISCAL YEARS 1958-1960 
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ercent 
roving through repair and rebuild and include two quartermaster maintenance divi- 
search sions, an ordnance maintenance shop, three engineer maintenance shops, a signal 
jalizes | maintenance shop, and a railroad repair shop. In addition, one activity manu- 
mated factures clothing and textiles. These operations account for about 3 percent of 
1 year all Army industrial fund sales. The program is estimated to increase from 
ants ir $15 million in fiscal year 1958 to $34 million in fiscal year 1959 because of the 


» 1960, | addition of five maintenance activities. The estimate of $33 million for fiscal 
+ year 1960 as well as that for fiscal year 1959 does not include the 15 shops pro- 


worl gramed for coverage under the Army industrial fund. 
tective ie Printing and pictorial activities include a printing plant and a pictorial center. 
emical The pictorial center procures, produces, processes, and distributes motion pic- 
ir 1958 tures, film strips, recordings, and television programs on military training, 
1 fiscal orientation and education. The sales in this category comprise about 2 percent 
of all industrially funded operations. The volume of business was $8 million 
rol the in fiscal year 1958 and is estimated to increase slightly to $9 million in fiscal year 
Army) 1959 and decrease to $8 million in fiscal year 1960. The principal reason for the 
opera change is the backlog of work at the pictorial center carried over from 1958 to 
3, on a be accomplished in 1959. 
r fiscal § The following tabulation, which will be inserted in the record, sets forth the 
hame, principal missions, customers and customer accounts, and date of activa- 
located tion of the activities under the Army industrial fund: 
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Plans for extension of Army industrial fund 

Fifteen additional equipment rebuild facilities are being considered for cover- 
age under the industrial fund during fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960. These 
include 10 ordnance rebuild activities, 3 signal equipment rebuild facilities, 
1 engineer rebuild facility and a railroad rebuild shop. The possibility of 
placing other similar maintenance activities under the fund is being studied. 

In addition, the Army is considering the expansion of the Redstone Arsenal 
Army industrial fund to cover Headquarters, Army Ordnance Missile Command, 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency, and the Army Rocket and Guided Missile 
Agency. 

The following tabulation, which will be made part of the record, lists the 
installations programed for financing under the Army industrial fund, their 
principal missions, customers and customers accounts. 


Additional facilities under consideration for Army industrial fund financing, fiscal 
years 1959-60 





Name Principal mission Customers and customer accounts 





’ 


1. Extension of Redstone | Finance “inhouse’’ costs of Army | Army (procurement of equipment 


Arsenal industrialfund | Ordnance MissileCommand,that | and missiles, research and develop- 
(to include Headquar- | is, logistic and administrative sup- | ment, operation and maintenance, 
ters, Army Ordnance |_ port to agencies within the Army | stock fund, industrial fund); Air 
Missile Command and Ordnance Missile Command. Force; Navy; Advanced Research 
the operations of Res- | Projects Agency; National Aero- 
stone Arsenal, Army | mnautics and Space Administration; 
Ballistic Missile Atomic Energy Commission. 


Agency, Army Rocket 
and Guided Missile 
Agency) Redstone Arse- 
nal, Ala. | 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE SHOPS 


2. Anniston (Ordnance) | Repair and rebuild of combat ve- | Army (operation and maintenance, 





Shop, Anniston, Ala. hicles, field artillery, small arms, procurement of equipment and 
and fire control items. missiles, stock fund); military 
} assistance program; Air Force; 

| | Navy. 

3. Mount Rainier (Ord- | Repair and rebuild of combat and | Army (operation and maintenance, 
nance) Shop, Tacoma, transport vehicles, fire control stock fund, procurement of equip- 
Wash. items, guided missiles, tires, tools, | ment and missiles); military assist- 

and lathes. | ance program; Air Force; Navy. 

4. Red River (Ordnance) | Repair and rebuild of combat and | Army (operation and maintenance, 
Shop, Texarkana, Tex. transport vehicles, small arms, stock fund, procurement of equip- 

| fire control items, tires, secondary | ment and missiles); Air Force; 
| items such as engines and axles. Navy; military assistance program, 

6. Letterkenny (Ordnance) | Repair and rebuild of combat and | Army (operation and maintenance, 
Shop, Chambersburg, transport vehicles, fire control | stock fund, procurement of equip- 
Pa. items, guided missiles, tires, and ment and missiles); military assist- 

secondary items such as engines | ance program; Air Force; Navy. 
and transmissions. | 

6. Erie (Ordnance) Shop | Repair and rebuild of fire control | Do. 


Port Clinton, Ohio. | items, guided missiles, and missile | 
| secondary items such as automatic | 
| measuring devices. 
. Benicia (Ordnance) Shop| Repair and rebuild of transport and 
Benicia, Calif. | combat vehicles, field artillery, fire 
| control items, guided missiles, 
| tires, and secondary items such as 
| engines and transmissions. 
8. Tooele (Ordnance) Shop | Repair and rebuild of combat and Do. 
Tooele, Utah. | transport vehicles, fire control 
items, and secondary items such 
as engines and transmissions. | 
{9. Pueblo (Ordnance) Shop | Repair and rebuild of combat and Do. 
Pueblo, Colo. | transport vehicles, field artillery, | 
fire control items, guided missiles, | 
and missile secondary items such 
|} as automatic measuring devices. 
10. Rossford (Ordnance) | Repair and rebuild of transport Do. 
Shop Toledo, Ohio. | vehicles, tools and equipment, | 
and secondary items such as gen- | 
erators, starters and distributors. 
11, Raritan (Ordnance) | Repair and rebuild of transport Do. 
Shop, Metuchen, N.J. | vehicles, and secondary items | 


Do. 


~ 





such as generators, starters, and 
distributors. 
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Additional facilities under consideration for Army industrial fund financing, fiscal 
years 1959-60—Continued 





Name Principal mission |; Customers and customer accounts 





DEPOT MAINTENANCE 
sHoPps—continued | 


12, Decatur (Signal) Shop, | Repair and rebuild of electronic | Army (operation and maintenance, 


Decatur, Ill. | communications equipment. | stock fund). 
mr Racramente (Bimal) | ac LOO icse fi shiw dense ciwesicessal Do, 
Shop, Sacramento, 
Calif. 
“uo Tebynanna (Signal) |.....00....6..6.c.nccd sb ctunddeedcecc Do. 


Shop, Tobyhanna, Pa. 
15. Granite City (Engineer) | Repair and rebuild of engineer type | Army (operation and maintenance, 
Shop, Granite City, Il. items such as cranes, tractors and | stock fund); Air Force. 
pumps; also topographic and map 
reproduction, and repair of preci- 
sion instruments. 








16. Holabird Railroad Re- | Repair and rebuild of railroadequip- | Army (operation and maintenance); 
pair Shop, Baltimore, | ment and rolling stock. Air Force. 
Md. 








Financial condition 

(a) Budget programs.—The statement of revenue and expense, as shown in 
the following tabulation which will be inserted in the record, indicates the 
dollar volume of business transacted during fiscal year 1958 and the estimated 
dollar volume for fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960. The programs actually 
carried out, reflected in the figures showing the costs of goods and services 
produced, amounted to $539 million in fiscal year 1958. The costs are estimated 
to total $580 million for fiscal year 1959 and remain at about the same level 
in fiscal year 1960. The $41 million increase in fiscal year 1959 over fiscal year 
1958 is due to the addition of five new depot maintenance facilities; increased 
activity principally in guided missiles research and development work; and 
higher wage rates. 

Statement of revenue and expense 


[In millions of dollars] 

















Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1958 actual | 1959estimate | 1960 estimate 
Mbeiedia dl ceictPatiisigieasice-Giansbsumameteiciininaon i aca iets ener 
arti Ss ccnave cade sti third <s3as kee etbhonsecas cet $519 | $577 | $581 
Expenses: 

IO NU Do dccbsd calunwabbackitenwedstebedvandadeda 825 | 354 351 
Spd@iract Cost. <2... ckpasece et a es ae 214 | 226 227 
Costs of goods and services produced-.....--.----------- 539 | 580 578 
Increase (—) or decrease (+) in unbilled costs.......-.-.----- | —21 | —3 | 3 
—————— _ - _ 
Costs of goods and services sold_--..--- i Fatih ahaa | 518 | 577 | 581 
Revenue over cost of goods and services sold.-..--.--.- | 1 | 0 0 

| | 








(b) Cash balance and requirements.—On June 30, 1958, the Army Industrial 
Fund cash balance with the U.S. Treasury emounted to $186 million, of which 
$96.5 million was in the activity accounts of the installations operating under 
the fund. The unallocated reserve on June 30, 1958, was $89.5 milljon. It is 
expected that approximately $6.1 million will be withdrawn from the indus- 
trially funded installations in fiscal year 1959 and added to the unallocated 
reserve. The cash balance of the industrially funded installations is equivalent 
to somewhat less than 60 days disbursements at the level of activity anticipated 
in fiscal years 1959 and 1960 ($580 million and $578 million, respectively). The 
unallocated reserve is scheduled for use in installations under consideration 
for financing under the fund in fiscal years 1959 and 1960. 

(c) Investment of U.S. Government.—The investment of the Government 
consists of cash, receivables, and inventories, less the amount due suppliers 
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and employees’ unpaid leave (liabilities). The total amount of the Govern. 
ment investment as of June 30, for fiscal years 1956 through 1960, is as follows: 


Million 
a eae $386 
a a ee asain nis nine Se aaies peace a 276 
a a 225 
i900 (estimated) ..___...._.__ a a oS ae aaa een 224 
UU aaa se een neielpeil dai Baga eee 224 


The decreases in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 were due to the return of $110 
million to the Treasury in 1957, and the transfer of $50 million to the “Mili- 
tary Personnel, Army” appropriation in 1958. 

A statement of the financial condition of the fund as of June 30, for fiscal 
years 1956 through 1960, is contained in the following table which will be in- 
serted in the record. 


The Army industrial fund statement of financial condition as of June 30 


{In millions of dollars] 





| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 actual | 1957 actual | 1958 actual | 1959 esti- 1960 esti- 
| mate mate 

seo hiasalimesamhtadtctsin decthdaneitensaiescclioiaatip ala can tansce Rie nce: daha le ciaiasietee came sda 
I a oi oe se cn deececmaenk i Riietagttin tails | $337 $259 | $186 $180 $184 
Accounts receivable. -....--.-.---.---- 19 19 | 2B 26 25 
ING. on nS cee tone eon ale 78 64 | 86 89 85 
odes untied ite cakwckauick cation 1 2 | 2 1 2 
Tete) assets. _...............-- at 435 344 | 297 296 206 

Liabilities and capital: 
MIS od. Oh ics secenal 49 68 | 72 72 72 
Government investment-___-.._.----- 386 | 276 225 224 224 
Total liabilities and capital__._.._._.| 435 | 344 | f 296 29 














Army industrial fund management improvement 


The Army uses the techniques of management control in industrially funded 
instaHations proven successful in private commercial and industrial manage 
ment. 

For example: 

1. Cost accounting systems.—The industrial fund cost accounting system ac- 
cumulates costs within each work area in terms of controllable elements of ex- 
pense such as labor, materiel and overhead. The effectiveness of the activit,’; 
operation can be measured in terms of specific unit costs that make up the over- 
all costs of products or services provided by the installations. 

2. Improved inventory control_—An inventory account is used for the costing 
of materials and supplies as used, rather than as purchased. This provides 
a basis for determining materiel cost contained in end product or service. The 
inventory account provides the basis for determining inventory turnover in 
order to assure availability of supply. 

3. Labor utilization—The costs of personnel services are accounted for in 
separate categories of direct labor, indirect labor, and administrative labor. 
This helps to highlight the balance between direct costs and overhead charged 
to the product or service furnished by the activity. Test operations conducted 
during this past year at five industrially funded installations have produced 
evidence that the elimination of external manpower control covering wage 
board employees permits the manager to adjust his work force to meet changing 
workload requirements and thus have more effective personnel management. 

4. Use of standards and predetermined prices.—Cost standards and work 
performance standards are being developed and utilized throughout the industrial 
fund system. The standards are based upon industrial engineering studies 
conducted at the various commercial and industrial type installations. In addi- 
tion, standard billing rates or predetermined prices based on standard costs 
are being used wherever feasible in order that the buyer may know in advance 
what the product or service will cost, and budget for it accordingly. 

5. Production control.—Programing and production scheduling are utilized to 
establish workloads for each activity. Overhead and direct-cost levels are 
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developed for a series of production levels for each installation. Actual opera- 
tions are measured against an operating budget. 

In summary, the activity at installations now under the industrial fund will 
be at relatively the same level in fiscal years 1959 and 1960. Additional installa- 
tions are expected to be included in the industrial fund system in fiscal years 
1959 and 1960, with a corresponding increase in activity. Substantial progress 
has been made toward achieving top management interest in and concern for 
industrial fund operations. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my presentation. 


OPERATION OF INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Mr. Manon. General, what is the situation with respect to this 
fund at the present time? 

yeneral Van Waconer. As you know, the industrial fund was 
introduced in 1950. Its purpose was to provide a means of financing 
and improving financial management of our industrial and commer- 
cial type activities such as arsenals, maintenance shops, research ac- 
tivities, those types of aetivities that lend themselves particularly to 

capitalizati ion and a buyer-seller relationship. 

We now have included some 28 separate activities in the fund. We 
doa business in activities under the industrial fund of just under $600 
million a year. It has run at the same level for the last several 
years and only increases materially when you add additional activities 
under the fund. We are giving consideration to additional facilities 
under the fund. 

Mr. Manon. You make some statement about that in your pre- 
pared statement ? 

General Van Waconer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Tell us a little about that. 

General Van Waconer. Basically, the additional installations are 
in the areas where we have already had experience. There has been 
considerable question in some people’s minds about extending the 
industrial fund to maintenance activities that were a part of depots. 
Some 15 of the additional extensions, if and when made, will be in 
the area of maintenance facilities. 

Mr. Manon. If a command needs to have maintenance work done, 
how does the industrial fund work ? 

General Van Waconer. The installation operates in the same man- 
ner as a contractor. Customers of the fund obligate their operation 
and maintenance funds on project. orders issued to the snails 
funded installations. The work is done, labor paid, material pur- 
chased, a total cost of the operation is developed, and the customer 
is charged a price for the end item (either the service rendered or the 
end item produced). 

The only real difference between Government operation under an 
industrial fund and a commercial operation is that we do not include 
the physical plant or capital equipment under the fund. The capital 
equipment in the installations is provided by appropriations. 

Mr. Forp. Will the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


USER CHARGES FOR FACILITIES MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Forp. Does the individual commanding officer, for example, 
at Pine Bluff Arsenal have authority to proceed with maintenance 
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and then charge the user some share of that maintenance cost to the 
goods that are sold to the user ? 

General Van Waconer. The maintenance of his facility ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Van Waconrer. The maintenance of his facility is in- 
cluded in the end-item cost, a proportionate share. There is a prob- 
lem in an underutilized facility where the operation and the main- 
tenance of that facility is not fully charged against the end product, 
but the equitable share of the maintenance of the facility is included 
in the end-item cost. But the purchase of the facility or major re- 
placement of the facility, purchase of the equipment or a re- 
placement of equipment, are not included in the end-item price charged 
to the customer. 

Mr. Forp. For example, I am thinking of this situation. Take 
Pine Bluff Arsenal as an example. Is there any deferred mainte- 
nance there which is included in the list of deferred maintenance total 
for the Army ¢ 

General Van Waconer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Why would that not be taken care of under your indus- 
trial fund program ? 

General Van Waconer. It would normally, but the installation is 
not operated at an economical level. I will correct this for the ree- 
ord, but I think it is operated at 7 percent of capacity. Therefore, 
the facility maintenance is out of proportion to the business it is do- 
ing. Yet the installation must be maintained because it is essential 
in the event of mobilization. A portion of the operation and main- 
tenance costs of that installation is paid by operation and maintenance 
funds. Therefore, deferred maintenance at that installation would 
be included in the deferred maintenance program. 

Mr. Forp. Any facility operating at a hundred percent of capacity, 
however, would have no deferred maintenance listed in your total for 
the Army ? 

General Van Waconer. If it was operating at its minimum eco- 
nomical level, which we establish for each installation, the total op- 
eration and maintenance facilities cost, maintenance cost, would be 
charged to the end product. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Does any member of the committee have any special 
questions in regard to the industrial fund ? 

Mr. Rinry. At about what percentage of capacity are your arsenals 
operating ? 

General Van Waconer. I think I can give you some examples. 
Frankford Arsenal, 39 percent; Picatinny Arsenal, 84 percent; Red- 
stone, 100 percent ; Rock Island, 32 percent. 

Mr. Rirxy. That is all. 


EXPANSION OF INDUSTRIAL FUND AT REDSTONE ARSENAL 


Mr. Manon. General, why should the Redstone Arsenal fund be 
expanded to include the headquarters activities, particularly when 
there appears to be rivalry over continuing some of these activities in 
the military service? 

General Van Wagoner. One of the principal reasons is an indus- 
trial funds serves its best purpose when it has multiple customers. 
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Redstone and the various commands constitute an activity that serves 
several customers. The present funding of Redstone is not sufficient. 
The charter in the industrial fund at Redstone is not sufficiently broad. 
The total activity includes a major share of the cost of each headquar- 
ters referred to. The industrial fund permits the installation to use 
the capital to pay the total costs of the combined operation and then 
bill the various appropriations or agencies served by the activity. 

It would make no difference if some of the present activities were 
discontinued and other activities were put into the installation or in- 
stallation complex that is covered by the industrial fund. The ex- 
panded industrial fund would provide the capital to pay the labor, pay 
the overhead, and buy the material, required to fill the orders that are 
placed upon the installation by the Air Force, by the various agencies 
of the Army, and so forth. 

Mr. Manon. What is the relationship of this arsenal to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration ? 

General Van Waconer. There is a relationship but I do not know 
what it is. The agency is a customer of this installation complex. 

Mr. Manon. NASA isa customer ? 

General VAN WaGoner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Does NASA pay for the services? 

General Van Waconerr. For whatever is ordered from the installa- 
tion complex. 

RATIO OF DIRECT TO INDIRECT COSTS 


Mr. Manon. What is considered a normal ratio of indirect to direct 
costs ? 

General Van Waconer. It varies by installation. I will ask Mr. 
Storey. Mr. Storey, would you answer that question ? 

Mr. Srorey. I think the relationship of direct to indirect costs can- 
not be predetermined. It would depend upon the type installation. 

Mr. Manon. Give us some examples. 

Mr. Storey. You asked the question about Redstone Arsenal. Here 
the Army has located the Army Ordnance Missile Command, which 
is our top command for the research and development, production, 
and the procurement of missiles. 

Located there also is the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, which has 
two missiles under it. We have another called Army Rocket and 
Guided Missile Agency, a rocket agency. 

We also have the housekeeping unit at Redstone Arsenal that has 
the industrial fund activity. The Army is not charging the Missile 
Command Headquarters to the industrial fund at this time. 

At Redstone Arsenal, therefore, you can see we have three agencies 
besides the command headquarters operating at the same site, of which 
only two are under the fund. Therefore, the basis for distributing 
overhead to these agencies is different from that where only one agency 
is involved. 

Picatinny is a command covering ammunition and special weapons. 
We also have the Picatinny Arsenal, which has jurisdiction over the 
local research and development and manufacture on a pilot basis of 
ammunition. Here you can see our ratio of direct costs to overhead 
would be greater than it would be at the Missile Command. We 
covered more under the industrial fund at Picatinny Arsenal. 
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I do not think I could give a potaparseal answer as to the direct 
relationship between what I would call overhead and direct costs. 
Mr. Manon. What is the range of this ratio? 


Mr. Srorey. I think it would range from 115 percent to perhaps 
285 percent. 


Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
( Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Manon. Will you undertake to supply a little additional infor- 
mation for the record along the lines of some of the information you 
supplied while we were off the record ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


OVERHEAD VARIATIONS 


Definition—I ndirect costs.—Overhead expense is composed of charges which it 
is not practicable, either for economic or other reasons, to assign directly to a 
specific job or order. Such expenses include, but zre not limited to, headquarters 
administration, maintenance and management of facilities, and logistic services. 

Rates of overhead.—The overhead rate is arrived at by comparing the overhead 

(indirect) cost to the total cost of operations, or to a part of operational costs, 
such as total cost of direct labor. The overhead rate is usually stated in terms 
of a percentage. 

Basis for distribution.—The basis for distribution of overhead varies with the 
individual installations and organizational elements thereof. It may be ex- 
pressed in terms of overhead per direct labor dollars, per direct labor hours, per 
square feet of space occupancy, per personnel population, etc. The most common 
means of distributing overhead is on the basis of direct labor hours or direct labor 
dollars. 

Variance between installations—Overhead rates will vary with each installa- 
tion and with the various organizational elements of each installation. Rates 
will also vary because of different bases of distribution, types of operation, vol- 
ume of activity, and other variations in conditions. 

In general, the ratio of overhead increases as activity decreases because of 
irreducible fixed costs. The scope of coverage of the Army industrial fund ata 
particular installation will also affect the overhead ratio, there being instances 
where the Army industrial fund coverage is limited to a portion of the installa- 
tion activity with a resultant reduction in overhead costs to be distributed. An 
effective comparison of overhead variances can be made only by reference to 
conditions at specific installations for the same accounting period. 

The following table illustrates the variation in the ratio of overhead (indirect) 


costs to direct operating costs among different types of Army industrial fund 
activities. 





Army Indus 





trial Fund—Indirect and direct costs, fiscal year 1958 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Manon. How much of the unallocated reserve cam be with- | 
drawn if the Redstone activities are not expanded ? 

General Van Waconer. That is the large item. We require $35 te | we 
$50 million in additional funds at Redstone. sta 

Mr. Manon. That would be the amount involved ? | fig 

General Van Wagoner. Yes, sir. } 

Mr. Manon. How firm is this decision with respect to expansion? 

General Van Waconer. The Army is very anxious to accamplish 
it immediately. 

Mr. Manon. Is it approved by all echelons? 

General Van Waconer. It is approved informally. It is approved 
within the Army, it is approved informally in Defense. The final 
papers have not been approved by Defense. It is important that the 
action be completed due to the ramifications of the operation, the 
number of customers, number of appropriations involved within the 
Army, and the fact that outside agencies are involved. You ean 
visualize the difficulty of keeping accurate records for the varied ae- 
tivities in which many agencies have an interest. The industrial fund 
provides a single fund supported by an adequate accounting system. 
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Mr. Forp. How long have you been working on this project, Gen- wi 
eral Van Wagoner? I 


General Van Waconer. During the last 8 months. The adequacy 
of the accounting records to support the expanded industrial fund had 
to be confirmed. We moved rather slowly on it, but it is necessary 
because it is such an involved operation. 

Mr. Forp. Is this effort indicative of the attitude of the Army that 
industrial funds are a good way to handle matters of this sort? 

General Van Waconer. We consider the industrial fund a very 
useful vehicle where multiple customers are involved. Where you are 
dealing with a single customer you can get most of the same efl- 


ul 


ee 
i ey it — 


ciencies, the accounting system, cost system, and whatnot without the 0 
industrial fund. When you get involved with multiple customers and | 
several appropriations, the industrial fund is of major assistance. | &@ 
That is what we have at Redstone. a 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Thomson. | 

Mr. Tuomson. General, I notice you have one facility already for 
repair and rebuilding of railroad rolling stock, and another you think V 
you ought to have. 

How much railroad rolling stock does the Army have here in the e 
continental limits? 

General Van Waconer. Let me answer the first question. We are t 


not adding any new installation. The railroad rebuild facility is in 
existence and is being considered for industrial funding. The one 
we refer to at Holabird handles railroad equipment east of the Mis- 
sissippi. We have another one in Utah. 

I would like to submit for the record a statement that would answer 
your question as to the volume of railroad rolling stock. Each large 
installation has railroad equipment, engines, whatnot. We have 
depots and arsenals in all parts of the United States. 

Mr. T'Homson. Do you own your own engines, your switch-type 
engines ? 

General Van Waconer. Some are switch-type engines. (Colonel 
Fort, could you tell us more about it ? 
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with- Colonel Fort. Some are switchers and some are road engines. 
| Specifically how much rolling stock the Army has in this country 
35 te | we will have to provide for the record. I do not have that type of 
| statistic readily available. I have some general order of magnitude 


| figures. 
| “Mr. Tuomson. I would like to have that. 
‘ion? | Mr. Manon. Give the general order of magnitude figures, 
plish Colonel Forr. We have approximately 1,500 Pullmans rented from 


the Pullman Co. on lease, about a hundred thousand dollars a year or 
so, 2 small amount. ‘There are some 600 locomotives of all types in 
oved | the United States, as I recall the figures. There are about 4,000 tank 


final cars. As to the flatcars, boxcars, other miscellaneous stock, that would 
t the be in the amount of several thousand. Some of them are stored 
the | against mobilization reserve and some are operational. The Army 
| the requires rolling stock to provide transportation services that are not 
can normally available from commercial means. There is also stored in 
l ae- continental United States rail equipment against the Army’s mobili- 
fund zation requirements. 
tem. | Mr. THomson. There has been a substantial layoff in this type of 
Fen- work in civilian shops throughout the area of the country with which 
Iam most familiar. Has there been any effort to contract this at 
nacy | points that would be readily accessible ? 
had Colonel Forr. There has been some contracting. The dollar vol- 
sary ume of our contracts in the first half of fiscal year 1959 was $229,300. 
’ Army and Air Force locomotive inventories represent several different 
that manufacturers. Therefore, repair shops that can or will handle all 
makes of this end item, or parts thereof, are not normally available. 
very Builders are only interested in the repair of their particular brand 
‘are | of equipment. Private railroad shops have facilities and capacities 
efli- that are normally restricted to maintenance requirements for their 
the own business. 
and General Van Waconrer. Where we have sufficient volume in a 
nce, given area we use our own shops. We do not move rail equipment 


all the way across the country in order to put it mto our shops. 
Mr. Tuomson. That is why I wondered about Ogden, Utah. 


for General Van Waconer. We have a railway rebuild shop at Ogden 
ink | which supports the surrounding are: 
Mr. Tuomson. That is the only one you have, according to this, 
the except the one in Maryland which you want to put in oper ation. 
General Van Waconrr. The installation in Maryland is in opera- 
are tion and we propose to place it under the industrial fund. 
s in (The information as to railroad rolling stock follows:) 
one | 
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Army-owned rolling stock in the continental United States as of Dec. 31, 1958 









































| 
| Foreign 
Service 
Assigned | equipment? 
to inter- | Assigned | Assigned | Domestic | included 
Total ! change | toinstal- | to Alaska fleet in | in column 
fleet | lation storage | “Assigned 
| to installa. 
| tion” 
} 
— . testi [ol eben ren geicclen elie teieliccacneptee ncaa aan 
| 8, 630 4, 240 2, 413 240 1, 737 4) 
= ———_-——- > ——- = | — = —=| ————_—_—_—= 
Locomotives... Jiseiee ‘ 605 0 260 4 341 4 
Car spotters (including 
REOPEN < 225 2b205 5 0 | 4 0 1... 
Rodling stock... -_._...-- # 7, 840 4, 240 2, 073 236 1, 291 37 
Boxears-_. kc 1, 588 | 0 1, 248 6 334 ll 
Flatcars... . ae 1, 456 911 | 500 5 40 4 
Gondolas. __..........--- | 123 0 69 | 0 54 12 
Hopper cars. .- -- ; am 7 0 | 77 | 0 0 asad 
Side dump cars_____-___- 25 0 | 20 | 0 §}..2..-.cue 
Refrigerator cars___-_---- 8 0 0} & 0 
Tank cars... ___--- wee 4, 036 3, 284 55 217 480 
Special-purpose cars _____| 527 45 | 104 0 970}. le 
—_—_—————— = =| = =e ——= ==: 
Locomotive cranes.-._--- ae 185 | 0 80 0 105 | ee 





1 Oversea rail fleet excluded. Foreign Service equipment in use in CONUS in col. 6. 
4 Equipment designed for foreign service being utilized in CONUS. 
3 Ambulance, kitchen, coach, guard, prison, machine shop, mortuary, bunk, and caboose. 


Mr. Tuomson. On this rebuilding of your jeeps and vehicles and 
that sort of thing, just what type of jeep do you take to rebuild? 

General Van Waconer. Again these shops are all in existence. We 
are not adding rebuild shops. 

The regular quarter-ton (jeep) used daily by the forces is rebuilt 
in those shops. 

Mr. TuHompson. A major overhaul ? 

General Van Waconer. It is major overhaul, Field maintenance 
of quarter-tons, trucks, and other equipment is handled at the location 
in which they are used in the field maintenance shops. The overhaul 
or rebuild we are talking about here is that major operation of com- 
plete rehabilitation of the vehicle. As you are aware, the overhaul of 
equipment is under some very positive controls, For example, only 
a specified percentage of the equipment’s value can be expended on 
overhaul. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is it mostly engines you rebuild ? 

General Van Waconer. Engines are a major element in the 
rebuild. 

Mr. Tuomson. It seems to me you get to the point of diminishing 
returns, as with most of our own personal automobiles or any indus- 
trial or commercial activity. 

General Van Wagoner. That is one of our biggest problems, to 
see that we do not go beyond the point of diminishing return, As 
you can well realize, that takes constant evaluation, particularly as 
your vehicle fleet gets older. After you overhaul it or rebuild it sev- 
eral times, it gets to the point where replacement is more profitable. 

Mr. Tuomson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I want to ask a few questions as to what this indus- 
trial fund operation will do for the Redstone Arsenal down in Hunts- 
ville. Ala. We have discussed it here during the afternoon. 
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Down there you have Dr. von Braun and some very capable people 
working in a very vital field. Do you propose to put those people un- 
der the industrial fund ¢ 

General Van Waconer. Yes. It is a simple means of providing 
capital and accounting system through which the installation can ac- 
complish the very things being accomplished now, But with preatly 
simplified administration. There are 45 different sources of funds 
to support the activities at Redstone. The industrial fund will pro- 
vide a single source of funds to pay the costs and then bill the 45 
different appropriations supporting the activities at this installation. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it is a way of charging ARPA, NASA, 
and other users of that agency for the services rendered to them. 

General Van Waconer. That is correct. I would say it is simply 
capitalization of an installation complex or a series of activities to 
make the administration simple. 


EFFECT OF INDUSTRIAL FUNDING ON CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW 


Mr. Manon. On page 13 of your statement you say : 


In addition, the Army is considering the expansion of the Redstone Arsenal 
army industrial fund to cover Headquarters, Army Ordnance Missile Command, 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency, and the Army Rocket and Guided Missile Agency. 
I believe Mr. Storey discussed this with us a few minutes ago. What 
does this have to do with the pay and salary of these people ‘ 

General Van Wagoner. It would be the vehicle through which the 
civilian force would be paid. 

Mr. Manon. Would there be any change in pay schedules as a result 
of this operation ? 

General Van Waconer. There would be no change in the basic rules. 
The industrial fund would only be a vehicle to simplify the adminis- 
tration of the activity. 

Mr. Manon. This is not an effort to cover up or disguise what goes on 
at the arsenal ? 

General VAN Waconer. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, it makes 
it more readily available for examination. 

Mr. Manon. It makes it more understandable to those who might 
inquire ¢ 

General Van Waconer. That is right. It makes it much more 
easy to audit from everyone’s standpoint. 

Mr. Manon. Does this take these people out from direct annual 
appropriations ¢ 

General Van Waconer. It does not change their status in any way 
asan individual. It provides an administrative vehicle through Viich 
they are paid and the records are kept, as well as the vehicle through 
which the materials and services required by the activity are 
bought—— . 

Mr. Manon. Under this procedure we would no longer have you 
coming in here and requesting of Congress certain funds for the pay 
of these people at Nenilqnatters such as Dr. von Braun ? ; 

General Van Waconer. We would request the same identical funds 
we request now, and the Air Force would do the same. and each 
separate Army appropriation would do the same, except the vehicle 
through which the personnel would be paid would be the industrial 
fund and then the separate appropriations would be charged. 


38515—59— pt. 4_—20 
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Mr. Manion. General Moore, I wonder if you understand this better 
thanI. lhopeyoudo. 

General Moore. I think I understand it. If you will correct me at 
an appropriate time if I make a mistake, I will attempt to state this 
thing very simply. 

With respect to employees who are to be paid by the fund, they 
will be assured of retention on their jobs as long as they have sufficient 
appropriations, either the one they were paid from previously or 
others. In the event you had no appropriation for these employees 
next year, they could not be paid. 

In the event you do not appropriate for projects to be performed at 
this location in suflicient amount to retain the employees and operate 
the station, something must give. 

There is more likelihood that the key employees sufficient to carry 
out the important functions will be retained and additional ones em- 
ployed since the Army anticipates receiving orders in rather large 
amounts from the various agencies who wish to avail themselves of 
this station. Actually, these men will be on the rolls of the fund after 
the fund is established. 

Mr. Manon. If this fund had no work to do and, therefore, got no 
money, these people would be without a job? 

General Moore. They would be without a job because the committee 
failed to appropriate for the programs which are to be performed at 
that station, but since you are going to appropriate, the fact that the 
station uses the industrial fund to char ge the payroll to and thus avoids 

charging one-tenth of one additional employee’s time to each of several 
appropriations would not affect the status of the individual. This is 
equally applicable right on down the line for all of the common items 
of the werk sad costs. 

Mr. Manon. You put these scientists down there in the same overall 
heap with nuts and bolts and everything else, do you not ? 

General Moors. The scientists down there might well assist and 
especially those who can render the most efficient assistance, might 
devote some part of their time in accomplishing each of the separate 
activities supported by the money put into this fund from the various 
agencies. 

The industrial fund facilitates that kind of operation. 

Mr. Manon. Would these employees show up in the records and in 
tabulations as employees of the U.S. Government? 

General Moore. Yes, sir; and would be entitled to every benefit they 
are now entitled to. That is not affected one iota, but all of the em- 
ployees would be paid by the fund, and you would leave to your local 
bookkeeping how much of their time was devoted to the separate pro- 
grams. This is equally applicable to the other costs devoted to the 
various programs of those who placed orders with this installation. 

Mr. Manon. General Van Wagoner, is that a correct analysis of 
this situation ? 

General Van Waconer. I would say it is a very good one. 

Mr. Manon. If either of you needs to amplify it, please do so. 
Thank you very much. You have been very helpful. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 
Turspay, Marcu 10, 1959. 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, U.S. NAVY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

VICE ADM. R. E. WILSON, U.S. NAVY, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (LOGISTICS) 

CAPT. E. VINOCK, U.S. NAVY, FLEET DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTE- 
NANCE DIVISION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
(LOGISTICS) 

VICE ADM. R. B. PIRIE, U.S. NAVY, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OP- 
ERATIONS (AIR) 

MAJ. GEN. H. R. PAIGE, U.S. MARINE CORPS, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G4 

REAR ADM. R. E. DIXON, U.S. NAVY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AERO- 
NAUTICS 

CAPT. C. R. JOHNSON, U.S. NAVY, HEAD, PROGRAM BUDGET BRANCH, 
LOGISTIC PLANS DIVISION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (LOGISTICS) 


GENERAL EXPENSES, NAVY PERSONNEL 


VICE ADM. H. P. SMITH, U.S. NAVY, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (PERSONNEL AND NAVAL RESERVE) AND CHIEF OF 
NAVAL PERSONNEL 

CAPT. B. SCHUMM, U.S. NAVY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL PER- 
SONNEL FOR FINANCE (COMPTROLLER) 

CAPT. O. D. FINNIGAN, JR., U.S. NAVY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL FOR MORALE SERVICES 

CAPT. C. INGRAM, U.S. NAVY, DIRECTOR, MANPOWER INFORMA- 
TION DIVISION, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 

CAPT. A. JACKSON, JR., U.S. NAVY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL FOR NAVAL RESERVE AND NAVAL DISTRICT 
AFFAIRS 

CAPT. C. W. SWANSON, U.S. NAVY, HEAD, PERSONNEL ALLOCATIONS 
PLANS SECTION, PERSONNEL PLANS DIVISION, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (LOGISTICS) 

COMDR. J. H. HITCHCOCK, U.S. NAVY, ASSISTANT HEAD, ACTIVE 
PLANS BRANCH, PLANS DIVISION, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 

C. E. STAUDTE, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER FOR BUDGET, COMPTROL- 
LER DIVISION, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 

0. F. REDFIELD, HEAD, GENP SECTION, BUDGET BRANCH, COMP- 
TROLLER, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 


Program and financing 














| 
1958 actual 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 
Program by activities: | 
Direct obligations: 
1. General expenses, Navy personnel....- : $83, 974, 207 |. $87, 124, 900 $92, 811, 000 
2. Troops and facilities, Marine Corps-_-.._.._--- 171, 344, 492 | 172, 273, 000 172, 000, 000 
3. Aircraft and facilities _ ~~~ . me inane 834, 088, 923. | 832, 710, 370 863, 074, 000 
4. Ships and facilities _ - ig ali odkeattaiinanabee 792, 450, 463 | 769, 584, 750 850, 677, 000 
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Program and financing—Continued 





Program by activities—Continued 
Direct obligations—-Continued 
. Ordnance and facilities___- Se 
eee eee 
. Civil engincering..-_...-- “saath 
. Servicewide supply ---..-.-.-.-.--- 
. Servicewide operations. -_.--_.....--- 
10, Naval petroleum reserves -_- 


OWIH SH 


Total direct obligations_--~_---__--- 
Reimbursable obligations: 
. General expenses, Navy personne]... - -- 
. Troops and facilities, Marine Corps-_- 


. Ships and facilities. ____._.._- 


CO OD SID Or me GO RO 


Total reimbursable obligations 


I i el oe en ans aden dein " 


Less intrafund obligations 


Total obligations -_-_-.......------- 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from other accounts _- 


Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to 
be earned from military assistance fund reserva- 


Advances and reimburseme iis from 
Other accounts_ _- - 


Non-Federal sources | (5 U.S.C. 6lb, 171m-1, 172d, | eg 


. Aircraft and facilities......................- 
Ordnance and facilities_.................-- 5 
os See 
A NIE igtitcds tlwwiswddsacwsmaed 
II oo vice nncacceccssesunen! 
. Servicewide operations. ---- Aocuceset 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate 





























| — 
ba =~ ———— = ae 

| | 
$154, 840,374 | $150, 200,000 | $141, 451, 000 
| 92, 738, 703 89, 812, 000 99, 250, 000 
| 108, 057, 849 105, 931,750 | 107, 797,000 
ae 276, 379, 856 299,769,000 | 293, 283, 000 
ame | 151, 898, 164 170, 568,600 | 180, 724, 000 
812, 997 1, 683, 000 | 2, 125, 000 
| 2, 666, 586,028 | 2, 679, 657, 370 | 2, 803, 192, 000 
— —— | ——_— —. — |= — ——— 

| 
oat 5, 634, 599 e 105, 000 | 6, 530, 000 
ceadll 6, 356, 77 11; 179, 000 10, 902, 000 
| 85, 282) 414 44, 023, 000 | * &78, 000 
ae 17, 475, 377 | 32, 756, 000 26, 130,000 
7, 653, 560 14,014,000 | 15, 800, 000 
22, 502, 558 23,677,000 | 25, 308, 000 
| 33, 256, 778 46, 494,246 | 40, 480, 000 
15, 695, 841 | 19, 026,856 | 18, 752, 000 
5, 431, 926 | 13, 695,000 | 10, 628, 000 
_ rene onder ae 
149, 289, 832 211,970,102 | 182, 003, 000 
_..| 2,815, 875, 860 | 2, 891, 627, 472 | 2, 985, 195,000 
a4 32, 803, 504 42, 750, 000 32, 210,000 
_...| 2, 783,072,356 | 2, 848, 877, 472 2 | 2, 952, 085, 000 
_|—2, 783, 072,356 |—2, 848, 877,472 |......_-.... 


| | 
| iy | 
| 
| —21, 967, 129 
— 127, 005, 000 


i 
172d-1; 10 U.S.C. 1071-1085; 2481, 2633, 2665, | 
367, 6086-6087, 7367, 7581; 22 U.S.C. 1816; 31 | 
ea ae I ats Sete ee ci eae | —8, 633, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438). ...|--....--.------- ots ans setend | 7, 812, 129 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)... ...___- pT sere ER Se. "9, 803, 192, 000 
i 


Object classification 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 


Direct obligations: 


01 


a ION a et i A Oe See oe 


1958 actual 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 

















Total number of permanent positions____...._- ee ‘ 206, 450 | 193, 195 | 187, 608 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions | 82 s4 
Average number of all employees. _-__.....------------- 191, eas | 185, 658 189, 926 
Number of employees at end of year_._._...__.-..._-- 185, 538 182, 077 fo 181, 023 
Average GS grade and salary. -...............--...-.. | 5.7 $4, 727 | 5. 8 $5, | a ao $5. 160 
Average salary of ungraded positions_.......-....-..---- | $4, 619 | $4, 887 $4, 930 
———— ——— shenuipamidsisnane 
Personal service obligations: | 

Perea Pa as ES. oe oe TS | $889, 130.970 | $904, 320 578 $883, 748, 700 
Positions other than permanent..___._..---...------ | 353, 025 364. 600 | 385, 600 
Other personal services............----------------- 24, 042, 282 25, 080, 753. | 26, 408, 224 
to ES 
Total personal service obligations ._.___..._.____-_- 913, §26, 277 929, 765 931 | 910, 542, 524 

| 

| 

' 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 


OR 
oy 
10 


Travel 
Transportation of things_- aenibiiideaaakale ised 
Communication services. -_.......--------------- 


Rents ard utility services _.............-.------- 


Printing and reproduction Sd eer Sicap 
Other contractual services-.-..-.......-..--.-.-- 
Services performed by other agencies - 
Labor contracts with foreign governments 1 


Private foreign labor contracts 2_________.__-} 


Supplies and materials ..................------ = 
BINNIE 50.0 a ceil wa as dn ee ed on cern con 
Lands and structures__.-.._-..--.-.----------- 


| 887, 433,047 | 893, 084, 744 | 878, 522, 754 
..| 34,758,014 36, 080, 100 | 36, 153, 529 
| 75, 494, 396 | 90.000. 000 | 88, 154, 100 
15, 223, 493 | 17, 426, 084 | 21, 556, 525 
48,476,977 | 50, 208, 298 | 50, 481, 539 

16, 249, 424 | 16, 519, 695 16, 380, 308 

587, 253, 569 | 591, 487, 159 | 665, 311, 922 

et 74, 535, 151 | 79, 396, 950 | 79, 485, 950 
16, 596, 512 15, 560, 500 | 15, 209, 800 

1, 479, 100 | 1, 350, 000 | 1, 333, 000 


870, 813, 103 
207, 886, 753 
4. 880, 000 


| 681, 232, 474 
164, 415, 408 
7, 187, 917 


644, 416, 138 
179, 005, 100 
5, 744, 000 


| Average number of persons: 1958, 18,278; 1959, 16,134; 1960, 15,731, 
2 Average number of persons: 


1958, 700; 1959, 639; 1960, 631, 








timate 


7, 608 
BA 


a, 926 
1, 023 

5, 160 
4, 930 


8, 700 
5, 600 
8, 224 


, 524 


7 


3, 529 
t, 100 
j, 525 
|, 539 
), 308 
|, 922 
5, 950 
), 800 
, 000 
, 103 
). 753 
}, 000 
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Object classification—C ontinued 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


{ep 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY—continued 


Direct obligations— Continued 





























11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _-.......-- $55, 553, 364 $56, 682, 489 $56, 300, 786 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims.---_- 65, 447 63, 000 63, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- - -- ~~. Kebeiiealh 772, 891 846, 000 846, 000 
BD: SE SE GEES ined cedsdewamiose nena 611, 996 624, 113 622, 931 
On nwicnd tendon eeestsencceebanens 2, 667, 341,180 | 2, 678, 494, 370 2, 789, 002, 000 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally 
cbarged to object classes 07, 08, and 09.....-......- 6, 504, 705 5, 037, 000 5, 035, » 000 
Total direct iit te 2 660, 8 836, 475, _ 2,673, 457, il 2, 788, , 967, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 7 ; 
NINN Oe oe ee einen 26, 093, 230 36, 681, 187 37, 019, 77 
oe  Trevei......- week sn epeaenaos 112, 399 191, 700 223, 680 
04 Communication services. ....----...----------| 1, 875, 866 | 1, 840, 975 1, 713, 750 
05 Rents and utility services.....................-.- 3, 811, 988 | 4, 726, 600 4, 450, 850 
06 Printing and reproduction. sled aprotcla dg cerhvepebaa decbth on | 58, 629 | 63, 000 79, 000 
07 Other contractual services. -.-......--. Sahiba en | 24, 976, 419 | 44, 503, 204 34, 575, 911 
08 Supplies and materials_----- see pawa ween nae 59, 374, 365 | 73, 853, 033 56, 413, 505 
SD BI aa a Seas 6d 649 d5hda G05 ck cb cnen 31, 916, 102 | 48, 350, 389 45, 951, 664 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ........-.. 1, 060, 158 | 1, 748, 792 1, 763, 816 
5S “Ter eid WCE oc. nn oie dS5s incbeas 10, 676 | 11, 132 11, 054 
Total reimbursable obligations..............-- 149, 289, 832 "i 211, 970, 102 182, 003, 000 
Subtotal. __- a iss OE a "2, 810, 126,307 | 2, B85, 4 427,472 | 2, 965, 970, 000 
Less intrafund obligations adh dich ets ha aeaeice pies eielctaheieadan | 32, 803, 504 om 42, 750, 000 32, 210, 000 
Total, operation and maintenance, Navy - -------- | 2,777, 322, 803 | 2, 842, 677, 472, 2, 933, 760, 000 
Allocation to Atomic Energy Commission: 07 Other 
CET ROIES DEIR ks nas k dctennet Squnwds soneceunooes | 5, 749, 553 | 6, 200, 000 19, 225, 000 
= a 
Sika) Mtn NNE soo a= 525555. sbaamascwcnseouseos | 2, 783, 072, 356 | 2, 848,877,472 | 2, 952, 985, 000 
| 








Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. We will resume 
our hearings. 

This morning we will begin consideration of the operation and 
mamtenance requirements of the Navy. 

Will you proceed, Admiral Ensey ? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 


REALINEMENT OF APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as has previously 
been discussed, the 1960 budget estimates for operation and mainte- 
nance are being presented for the first time as a single appropriation. 
This reflects a realinement of our appropriation structure with that 
within the Department of Defense. This change provides the De- 
potent of the Navy the same flexibility that “the Army and Air 

orce have had for some time. The new account includes the func- 
tions previously supported in 10 Navy and Marine Corps appropria- 
tions, except that operation and maintenance costs to support test and 
evaluation have been transferred to the appropriaion, “Research and 
development, test and evaluation, Navy.” The 10 previous operation 
and maintenance appropriations were : 

Navy personnel, general expenses. 
Marine Corps troops and facilities. 
Aircraft and facilities. 

Ships and facilities. 

Ordnance and facilities. 
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Medical care. 
Civil engineering. 
Servicewide supply. 
oo ide operations. 
val petroleum reserves. 
T aa old appropriations are now shown as budget activities within 
the appropriation “Operation and maintenance, Navy.” 

The fiscal year 1960 direct obligations total for the appropriation 
“Operation and maintenance, Navy,’ ” is $2,803,192,000. This is an 
increase of approximately $123.5 million over the 1959 direct obliga- 
tions of $2,679,657,630 for the 10 Navy and Marine Corps appropria- 
tions whic -h have been merged. The total increase includes increases 
of $5.7 million in general expenses, Navy personnel, $30.4 million in 
aircraft and facilities, $81.1 million in ships and facilities, $9.5 million 
in medical care, $1.9 million in civil engineering, $10.1 million in 
servicewide operations, and $0.4 million in naval petroleum reserves, 

These increases are offset somewhat by decreases of $0.3 million in 
troops and facilities, Marine Corps, $8.7 million in ordnance and facili- 
ties, and $6.5 million in servicewide supply; together these changes 
total the net increase of $123.5 million for the appropriation as a 
whole. 

Vice Admiral Wilson, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Logis- 
tics) is prepared to speak now to the committee relative to the programs 
and functions funded in this account. 

Xepresentatives from Navy bureaus and offices and Headquarters 
Marine Corps are present and ready to justify the details of their par- 
ticular budget activities. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Admiral Ensey. 

I notice here at the table we have Admiral Wilson. 

Admiral how long have you held the position which you presently 
hold in the Navy? 

Admiral Wirson. Approximately 14 months now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. This is, of course, the first time the Navy has under- 
taken to justify the Navy operation and maintenance budget in this 
form. 

Admiral Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How do you like this new procedure? 

Admiral Wirson. I think we will find it perfectly workable and 
satisfactory, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Was this the idea of the Navy or was it the idea of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. I think it stems from the Department of De- 
fense and the Bureau of the Budget, but the Navy has accepted it and 
believes it is a workable program and that it has certain advantages. 

Mr. Forp. Has it any disadvantages? 

Admiral Brarpstry. I don’t know of any overpowering disadvan- 
tages, Mr. Ford. I would say that some individual program managers, 
people like a bureau chief who had a previous appropriation by him- 
self with a little fenced out area that nobody could raid, using the 
term advisedly, perhaps felt once the money had been appropriated 
that thev were in a better position. 

Considering the management of the total program from the Navy 
point of view this does give us greater flexibility to take care of emer- 
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gencies. On that basis the Navy in the overall accepted it as a desirable 
step. 

Mr. Manon. This reduces the authority somewhat of these Navy 
bureau chiefs who had these little empires with fences around them, 
as well as the authority and control of the Congress over funds. 

Admiral Brarpstry. I would say the answer to that is probably 
yes, sir. 

* As far as reducing the authority of Congress is concerned, it cer- 
tainly does permit the transfer of funds from one part of this appro- 
priation to another. This is the same authority you have granted to 
the Army and Air Force for appropriations of about the same size, sir. 

Mr. Manon. As far as I know there never had been any clamor from 
the Navy for this additional flexibility. 

Admiral Brearnstry. I do not think it has been very loud, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Smith, what are you going to discuss ? 

Admiral Smrrn. The first of the activities under this consolidated 
appropriation, sir, after Admiral Wilson has completed his state- 
ment. 

I assume I will be the next witness after Admiral Wilson. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Pirie, how do you fit into this picture? 

Admiral Prrre. As Deputy Chief of Naval Operations, Air, I am 
the CNO sponsor for “Aircraft and facilities” which Admiral Dixon, 
the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, will diseuss. 

Mr. Wraver. I would like to call to the attention of the chairman 
and other members of the subcommittee that Admiral Pirie is one of 
my constituents. He is from Wymore, Nebr. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I might add one thing: In consolidating this 
Q. and M. appropriation this year, we have made our first activities 
break, the break by bureaus, so that we will justify it to you bureau 
by bureau and area of responsibility by area of responsibility as we 
have in the past. 

I believe the Army and the Air Force have consolidated their O. 
and M. appropriation in a somewhat different category basis so that 
the money, once they get it, is broken down by various organizational 
setups in the Army and the Air Force. I don’t know whether that 
step will ever come in the future insofar as the Navy is concerned. 
However, at this time in the 1960 budget we have preserved the break 
by management organizations, so after Admiral Wilson has testified 
to the O. and M. appropriation overall, then it is our intention to go 
ahead as we have in the past and let every bureau chief with the CNO 
sponsor speak to his own particular area of responsibility, which will 
be activity by activity. 

Some of the senior people are here now just for the kickoff. Once 
they have left they will come back when their own activities are 
being discussed. 

Mr. Manon. That is very helpful. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT SUMMARY 


Please insert in the record at this point the table in the justifications 
entitled “Civilian employment summary.” 
(The table follows :) 
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Civilian employment summary 


| | 
| Difference, 
Fiscal-year 1958 Fiscal’year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 | (+) or (—), 1959 
| compared with 
Budget activity | | 1958 





| a “eo 


Man- | End- | Man- | End- | Man- | End- | Man- End- 

years year years | year | years | year years year 
Total, operation and | | | 
maintenance, Navy_| 191,825 | 185, 538 | 185,658 | 182,077 | 180, 926 


181, 023 —4,732 | —1,054 


| -— —_—_——— —-- — —— -_—_—_—. 
— 


| } 
General expenses, Navy 





personnel | 8,664) 8,318! 8,210/ 8,030] 7,964 8, 003 —246 —27 
Troops and facilities, Marine \ | | | 

Corps 15, 832 15, 296 15,100 | 15,016 | 14,929] 14,922; —171 | —%4 
Aircraft and facilities .| 68,109 65,048 | 65,193 63,363 | 62,816 | 62,836 | —2,377 — 527 
Ships and facilities 9, 406 9,460 | 8,961 9,046 | 9, 516 9,781 | +555 +735 
Ordnance and facilities | 15,098 ; 13,944 13,649 13,158 12, 649 12, 812 —1, 000 | — 346 
Medical care : -| 7,504] 7,449 | 7,748 | 7,786 | 7,685 | 7,723 | —63 —63 
Civil engineering , ._| 15,525 | 15,408 | 15, 533 15, 538 11,843 | 11,935 —3, 690 —3, 603 
Servicewide supply -_| 39,923 | 38,950! 39,202 | 38,165 | 33.630] 33,163 | —f,662 | —5, 002 
Servicewide operations._.._.,; 11,749 11, 651 | 11,957 | 11,960 | 19,879 | 19,833 | +7, 922 +7, 873 
Naval petroleum reserves____ 15 14 15 15 | 15 | 15 |-- seclea oie 


Mr. Manon. Will you please proceed, Admiral Wilson / 
STATEMENT OF THE Deputy Curer or NAvAL Operations (Looistics) 


Admiral Wirson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to discuss with you the more significant 
programs and problems associated with the appropriation request 
“Operations and maintenance, Navy.” 

Operations and maintenance lacks the superficial glamor and popu- 
lar appeal of missiles, satellites, and space vehicles. But if it is 
prosaic, it is at the same time vital to our ability to fight now. It 
buys immediate readiness. 

We are asking for a total of $2.803 billion in this appropriation for 
fiscal year 1960. This is an increase of $123.5 million over that in 
fiscal year 1959. The need for this increase will be fully apparent 
during these hearings. 

This money is needed to operate, train, maintain, and support 864 
active ships, 3} Marine divisions, and an average of about 7,400 operat- 
ing aircraft. 

The immediate combat readiness of the Navy depends directly on 
the material reliability and effectiveness of our ships and aircraft. 

In the past year the crises in Lebanon and Taiwan have demonstrated 
the importance of the mobility and immediate readiness of the Navy 
and the Marine Corps. In both of these emergencies we were able to 
quickly apply the necessary degree of naval sea, air, and ground power 
at the scene of trouble, because we were ready. Mobility is inherent 
in naval forces. We must be immediately re ady in order to exploit it. 

Despite our most strenuous efforts in recent years, the material con- 
dition of the ships of the active fleet has been progressively declining. 
This downward trend is demonstrated by a steadily increasing number 
of material breakdowns. 
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It is now apparent that we have been fighting a losing battle against 
this deterioration. Corrective steps must be taken now. It will take 
time. It willbe expensive. Principal causes are: 

First: Most of our ships are old. Currently, about 81 percent of 
the active ships of the fleet are World War II built. They are about 
15 years old. Like automobiles, the cost of maintenance goes up as 
they get older. 

Second: They have been worked hard. In the past 5 years we have 
reduced our active fleet from 1,113 to 864. In the continuing cold 
war many of them must be kept in the Mediterranean and the Far 
East. We respond to local crises. We must display the colors in 
many parts of the world. We must do adequate training. This is 
all part of our job, and we mean to do it well. But with fewer ships 
it does require harder steaming to keep ships in position on distant 
stations immediately ready to respond. We’re like a bus company 
trying to maintain the same schedules with fewer buses—each bus has 
to cover more territory per day. Increased wear and tear result. In- 
creased repairs are required. 

Third: Wage and material cost increases average 5.6 percent per 
year. Defense dollars, like yours and mine, buy less each year. 

Fourth: Technological advances. Newly developed complex equip- 
ment is not only costly to procure, but exnensive to install. For exam- 
ple, new air search radars, vitally needed to detect modern, high-speed, 

igh-flying aircraft, cost $140,000 to install in fiscal year 195y as com- 
pared with $20,000 to install our best type in fiscal year 1955. New 
sonar gear, which more than doubles previous detection ranges, costs 
$177,000 to install versus $65,000 for its forerunner in previous years. 

All of these factors require more money for overhaul and moderni- 
zation. 

Recently, a special civilian consultant group appointed by the 
Secretary of the Navy inquired into the material readiness of the 
fleet. The three members are all distinguished leaders in their fields— 
one, the president of a well-known shipbuilding corporation; one, an 
eminent scientist; and one, the operating vice president of a major 
shipping line. The report of this group served to confirm and empha- 
size the marginal material condition of our active ships. In essence, 
their report stated : 

That the reliability of the fleet in the immediate future is doubtful 
unless drastic steps are taken to reverse the mounting deterioration 
of the ships. 

Maintenance and repairs have not been adequate. Consequently 
the ships are “old for their age.” 

That the active fleet is approaching block obsolescence. 

The group recommended that appropriate active ships be com- 
petely rehabilitated to extend their useful life and theroby decrease 

lock obsolescence. They also recommended that all scheduled over- 
hauls be made more thorough. 

In order to combat block obsolescence and improve maintenance, we 
have initiated a 5-year program identified as the fleet rehabilitation 
and modernization program; short title, FRAM. In fiscal year 1960, 
34 active ships are scheduled for this program. The money required 
for these ships is partly included in this appropriation. This 
amounts to $63.2 lite, The remainder is included in the ship- 
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building and conversion program because of the major conversion 
work involved in some of the ships. A continuation of the FRAM 
program will be required in the following 3 years in order to apply 
it to all active ships on which this amount of rehabilitation and mod- 
ernization work can be justified. 

The FRAM program when completed will significantly reduce 
the block obsolescence problem. I must point out, however, that it 
complements, but does not replace, a realistic shipbuilding and con- 
version program. New ships will continue to be urgently needed. 

In addition to the FRAM program, we plan to give a thorough 
overhaul to every ship scheduled for overhaul in fiscal year 1960, 
No longer can we afford to run the risk of deferring preventive 
maintenance, which by good engineering practice should be accom- 
plished. This also requires more money per ship. By these means we 
will make significant strides in improving the reliability and effective- 
ness of our active fleet. 

We do not propose any modernization or overhaul of ships in the 
Reserve Fleet in fiscal year 1960. 

I request permission to give the committee a brief presentation 
demonstrating the important details of the FRAM program at the 
conclusion of this statement. 

The money requested for our aircraft program is the minimum 
vibeded to provide for the operation, training, and maintenance of 
the Regular and Reserve Air Forces. This money determines the 
degree of combat readiness of naval airpower. The material re- 
liability of our aircraft is reflected in flight safety performance. 

Our fiscal year 1960 plans call for an average of 7,400 oper ating 
aircraft of all types. This includes the Regular and Reserve air 
components of both the Navy and Marine ‘Cor ps. The plan en- 
visages 3.26 million flying hours for these aircraft. 

A high standard of aircraft maintenance is essential not only to 
maintain our combat readiness, but to insure an acceptable standard 
of safety in flight. For proper maintenance, we must rework ap- 
proximately 4,000 aircraft and about 10,000 engines during the fiscal 
year. 

In aircraft maintenance we are confronted with the same problem 
of rising costs. The steadily increasing price of labor and material 
is piled on top of increased maintenance costs of modern, high-per- 
formance, jet aircraft. The overall percentage of jet aircraft in the 
fleet. is increasing. Jet engines require more frequent and more ex- 
pensive overhauls than their piston counterpart. The engine gulps 
fuel at four times the rate. The airframe for jets contains more 
components, more pumps, more valves, and more electronics. These 
add greatly to the complexity of maintenance and require more man- 
hours for overhaul. Higher skill is demanded, which is expensive. 

We are adopting some measures to offset the increasing aircraft 
operating costs. Student pilots are being given more training in 
jets. Simulated flight, using training devi ices, is an effective addi- 
tion to our training program and results in lower overall training 
costs. We have reduced the number of attack carrier air groups 
from 17 to 16. There remains a limit, however, beyond which we can- 
not go. We must have sufficient funds to insure reliable performance. 
The skill of our pilots remains a direct function of the hours that 
we can keep them in the air. 
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Our shore facilities are maintained solely for the material and 
services support they render, directly or indirectly, to the operating 
forces of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The Shore Establishment includes 124,000 structures of which 
93,000 are buildings. ‘The remaining 31,000 are such things as piers, 
towers, airstrips, powerplants, drydocks, and so forth. These are 
primarily located at 300-odd major installations, most of which are 
within the continental United States. Of the 93,000 buildings, only 
38,000 are of permanent construction. Today, we continue to use 
many temporary structures which were built during World War II 
and designed to last about 5 years. After having served three times 
their designed life, there is a high rate of material failures in piping, 
roofing, heating systems, and such. Resultant maintenance costs 
have risen accordingly. 

Our modern aircraft, new ships, and new weapons systems require 
many new facilities. In order to provide for them and stay within 
our means we are making old facilities do wherever possible. 

In this area we again are faced with steadily increasing costs for 
labor and material. Today, it is necessary to spend $1.68 to provide 
the same maintenance which could be bought for a dollar in 1947, 

We have adopted many measures to improve the efficiency of 
our Shore Establishment and keep maintenance costs down. Our pro- 
grams for controlled maintenance, transportation management, and 
utilities conservation are significant. Low maintenance costs are 
carefully considered in the design of new structures. Temporary 
structures with high maintenance costs are being razed when their 
continued immediate use can not be justified. We are endeavoring to 
make maximum use of existing facilities, especially those of more 
permanent construction. 

Our Shore Establishment has been adjusted concurrently with re- 
ductions in our operating forces. We have consolidated, disestab- 
lished, or placed in a reduced status many activities which otherwise 
would be operating at less than an economical capacity. 

Adequate maintenance of our remaining Shore Establishment not 
only represents a protection of capital investment, it also makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to the combat readiness of our operating forces. 

This budget request has undergone many searching reviews and 
adjustments in the Navy Department, Department of Defense, and 
the Bureau of the Budget. We have endeavored to make every dollar 
count to provide an effective and combat-ready Navy and Marine 
Corps in being. It represents the best balance we can achieve between 
immediate readiness and the other important areas covered by the 
remainder of our total budget request. 

Mr. Manon. We will be glad to have the presentation to which 
you referred, Admiral Wilson. 

Admiral Wirson. Captain Vinock, Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, will give the presentation, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say, Admiral Wilson, that you, in 
my opinion, have made a very forceful statement. It has impressed 
me. 

Too often we have statements that consist of many words but not 
a great deal is said. I thought you said a lot in your statement, and 
it was very well said. 
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As I iméicated off the reeord as you proceeded, I would challenge 
the use of the word “superficial” in the sentence— 

Operation and maintenance lacks the superficial glamour and popular appeal 
of missiles, satellites, and space vehicles. 

I think that missiles, satellites, and space vehicles are important. 
I think it was probably because of our lackadaisical attitude with 
respect to these things that the Soviets beat us to the draw on the 
launching of a satellite, and perhaps in the perfection of engines 
with very heavy thrust. 

I think it would be very well to say that regardless of hardware on 
hand, they are not very effective without suitable operation and 
maintenance. 

I would also complain a bit about the statement on page 2 in which 
you say: 

Wage and material cost increases average 5.6 percent per year. Defense 
dollars, like yours and mine, buy less each year. 

I would like to reserve the right to think, as I am sure you did as 
you phrased that last sentence, that really what is implied is this: 
Defense dollars, like yours and mine—and they are partly yours and 
mine—buy less each year. 

Do you have any comment ? 

Admiral Wison. I have no comment, sir, except I am fully aware 
that the defense dollars are ours. I was merely trying to separate 
the personal from Government expenses. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Proceed. 


FiLeet REHABILITATION AND MopERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Captain Vinocx. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Captain Vinock. I am the special project officer for the 
fleet rehabilitation and modernization program. 


AGING AND WEAROUT OF SHIPS 


In the ships and facilities program, in the operation and mainte- 
nance budget, there is provided an increase of approximately $72 
million for repair, overhaul, and alteration to active-fleet ships. 

The question then can be asked, “Why more effort in fleet mainte- 
nance ¢” 

There are several reasons for this. First, our ships are getting old. 
ata the fleet is composed of ships built during World War II 

eriod. 

This chart shows the status of the fleet on January 1, 1959, and how 
it will be at the end of fiscal year 1960. 

On January 1, 1959, 81 percent of the ships in the active fleet were 
World War IT built, whereas only 19 percent is new construction built 
since the end of World War IT. 

At the end of fiscal year 1960 the gain will be approximately 3 per- 
cent in new construction, such that at the end of fiscal year 1960 about 
77 percent of the fleet will be composed of ships built during the World 
War II period. 

The alarming thing about this factor of the ships being built in the 
World War II period is that most of them will reach the end of their 
statutory life at about the same time. 

Mr. Manon. That will be a hump in ships? 
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Captain Vinock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any chart showing a comparison in tonnage 
for those 2 years # 

Captain Vinock. We have a chart in the latter part of the presenta- 
tion which may answer your question showing the various and sig- 
nificant types in the program we are discussing, and also a composite 
picture of the entire fleet. 

Admiral Wirson. I do not believe we have exactly what you are 
inquiring about. 

Mr. Manon. Could you not insert a statement here, or make it here 
if you are reasonably sure of the situation, in answer to Mr. Ford’s 
question? Of course, numbers are important but numbers are not 
everything. 

Admiral Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Tonnage would be quite an important factor in addition 
to the number of ships themselves. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Tonnage of overage ships, 1959-65—Light displacement as of June 30 














Ship type 1959 1960 1961 | 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Cruiser type -- 0} 0 0 0 | 13, 230 26, 460 133, 740 


59, 180 |178,720 |294, 980 |401, 880 412, 840 | 395, 630 388, 570 
127,130 |127, 270 {115,870 |108, 170 | 96, 240 96, 210 101, 660 
0 0} 1,780; 1,780} 6,410 6, 410 6, 410 


Destroyer types.....----- it enepecennt 
PED TIRO EN ONR sane cnenddnandoencnasen 


| 
CE CI oT Se crear eens -| 0 | 0 0 | 0 | 29,600 | 118,400 | 290,400 
| 
| 
po OS En Os eet | 





Patrol ships...........- ..--| 2,860 | 50,190 | 53,960 | 52,750 | 51, 540 51, 540 50, 330 

Auxiliaries - --- - . a -| 10,520 | 77,630 |102, 750 |130,590 |138,000 | 318, 385 464, 490 

Amphibious ships-..-.-.-- ---.-------| 3,270 | 37,010 |107,330 |124, 940 |152, 130 | 171,830 284, 760 
a 


Total !. Léviiien siace 2000 ---}202, 960 470, 820 676, 670 [820,110 399, 990 1, 184, 86 | 1, 720, 360 
| 


1 Computations based on maintaining active fleet count at 864 ships for years involved. 


Captain Vinock. The second reason we are putting more effort in 
the fleet maintenance is that our ships are wearing out. There are 
many reasons for this—inexperienced personnel for the maintenance 
of the ships, lack of sufficient time for self-maintenance of the ship, 
austere overhauls in past years, and ships have been operated very 
hard during recent crises and since World War IT. 

Evidence of the tempo of operations is demonstrated by the con- 
sumption of fuel oil in ships as compared to previous years. 

Since 1953 the fleet has been reduced by approximately 18 percent. 
The amount of fuel used by these fewer ships has been increased by 
approximately 10 percent, and the amount of fuel used per year by 
each ship has increased over 30 percent. This indicates that the ships 
are operating at sea for longer periods of time and, in addition, are 
operating faster and harder while they are at sea because of the re- 
quirement to maintain the high speeds required by high performance 
jet aircraft in carrier operations. 


SIGNIFICANT MATERIEL FAILURES 


Another indication of the fact that ships are wearing out is the 
report of significant failures. In the past 3 years we have experienced 
double the number of materiel failures which have been reported to 
the Chief of Naval Operations. 
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a Sixes. Could we have an example of a significant failure / 

Captain Vinock. One which affects the ability of the ship to carry 
out her mission. These would be anything from the failure of a radar, 
which would not affect the mobility of the ship, to the failure of a 
main engine, reduction gear, or a shi ft. 

These are significant failures which prevent the ship from carrying 
out her assigned missions. 

In addition to the fact that we have had an increase in failures we 
have also suffered a decrease in the amount of effort which we can 
apply to ships during overhaul periods. 

Mr. Surrparp. While you are referring to that, it might be well to 
indicate the percentage as of X date where the chart shows the figure 
going up. It is all right to visualize it but when it comes to the cold 
record it will show me ‘rely a discussion but no expression of per- 
centages. 

7 hat is the percentage ? 

Captain VINOCK. The percentage increase is 100 percent, sir. In 
other words, the number of casualties has doubled since January 1, 
1956, and our latest experience indicates they are still on the increase. 

Mr. Forp. Does that chart mean that on January 1, 1956 you had 
= 

Captain Vrnock. Casualties per month. 

Mr. Forp. And it has gone up to 128 per month as of late 1958 ? 

Captain Vinock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Does that chart mean that Congress is inclined to give 
rom the money you have requested ? 

Captain Vrnock. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I assume we have in part. I am not sure of the record, 
but does it also mean you have failed to request and apply sufficient 
funds for this purpose ? 

Admiral Wirson. I think in attempting to balance our budget I 
and my predecessors perhaps have not made enough noise. We were 
not the squeaking wheel. 

We are now in a position where we have to make lots of noise and 
be more of a sque: aking wheel. 

Mr. Manon. This special presentation is part of the noise. 

Admiral Winson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrnswatu. Is it possible to strike an average of how long a ship 
is out of commission ? 

Mr. Manion. I think that is a good question. How long is the ship 
which sustains a significant failure in that status of inadequi icy ? 

Admiral Wirson. It may not be out of commission at all, but its 
operational capabilities are definitely affected until these failures are 
rae. 

. Manon. That is the question. How long generally is the ship im 
an in: ahi ate condition as a result of these significant failures? 

Admiral Wirson. It would depend entirely on the failure, Mr. 
Chairman. For instance, if you burn out a bearing you have to come 
hack into port with a locked shaft and perhaps spend 2 or 3 days 
ina yard or alongside a tender to get it repaired. 

If it isa radar failure we have on m: ny occasions flown technicians 
over to the Mediterranean to repair the thing, which can then be 
done in a few hours. 
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Mr. Minsuauu. This chart really does not give us a fair picture. 
You say you have 128 significant failures. To me it would mean a 
ship has to go back into drydock, perhaps, and have extensive repairs 
which might take a matter of days or even weeks. 

However, you come back and say a ship might stay at sea and you 
can fly technicians out and get the difficulty repaired. 

Captain Vinock. Some of the ships off Korea had failures of the 
surface search radar. At that time they were required to remain 
outside the 3-mile limit. The lack of a surface search radar which 
would tell them the distance from the beach accurately at that critical 
time could have been fatal for one of those ships. 

Although this did not immobilize the ship, it prevented her from 
carrying out her mission completely. 

Mr. Minsuatb. Would it be possible to have some of these signifi- 
cant failures shown in the record at this point and the time elements 
involved ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Give us that information as best you can. 
Admiral Witson. Half a dozen examples, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Not only examples but whether or not they are more 
‘less typical. 

Mr. Mrinsuatu. Enough to give us a general picture. 

(The information requested follows:) 


0 


= 


EXAMPLES OF TYPICAL SIGNIFICANT FAILURES IN ACTIVE FLEET SHIPS 


U.S.S. “Wasp” (aircraft carrier) 

September 17, 1958.—Broken and sheared bolts in main valve assembly of 
catapults putting them out of commission. Caused by wear and tear. Bight 
days required for repairs. 

USS. “Arneb” (attack transport) 

February 28, 1958.—Ruptured boiier tube caused warping and loosening of 
water screen and slag screen boiler tubes. Caused by aging and lack of pre- 
ventive maintenance. Required 26 days to repair. 

U.S.S. “Damato” (destroyer) 

January 28, 1959.—Salt water leaks into fuel oil tank. Ruptured ballast line. 
Fourteen-inch vertical crack in port and starboard walls of fuel tank. Extensive 
tank deterioration caused by age and lack of preventive maintenance. Kleven 
days required to effect interim repairs. 

U.S.S. “Cimarron” (tanker) 

September 8, 1958.—Steering failure while fueling cruiser Helena, resulting 
in collision. Extensive damage to lifelines, boat davits, fueling rigs. Minor 
damage to Helena. Casualty due to wear and tear; age of ship, 20 years. Ten 
days required to accomplish repairs. 

U.S.S. “Medregal”’ (submarine) 

January 28, 1959—Main propulsion diesel engine upper crank shaft broke. 
Additional damage to the engine included broken pistons and cylinder liners. 
rhe cause was attributed to age and extensive use of the engine. Time to re- 
pair, 1 month. 

U.S.S. “Stickell”’ (de stroyer) 

: February 5, 1959.—Thrust bearing on main generator wiped, making generator 
Inoperable. Cannot repair until parts that are on order are received. Estimate 
' ce ; ; 

~ weeks to receive parts and make repairs. 


U.S.S. “Hunt” (destroyer) 


~ 


February 7, 1959.—Surface search radar has badly worn antenna drive gears 
Which makes radar inoperable. Caused by age and continual operation. No 
spares on board. Upon receipt of spares will require 3 days to lift antenna 
With tender or shipyard crane and replace gears. 
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Mr. Weaver. Do you have any classification other than significant 
failures?) Some things would not be as severe as others. Do you list 
everything regardless of the limitation ? 

Captain Vinock. According to hull and machinery, electronics, 
ordnance and miscellaneous, others, due to groundings, collisions, and 
so on. 

Admiral Wurson. They do not report unless their operational capa- 
bilities are affected. That is the basis for the report. 

Mr. Weaver. Anything that would affect your operational capabil- 
ity would come under this? 

Admiral Wirson. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Captain. 


SHIPYARD LABOR AND MATERIAL COSTS 


Captain Vrnock. Since the beginning of fiscal year 1956 we have re- 
ceived an increase in the amount of money expended per unit overhaul 
of approximately 30 percent, but due to the increased cost of labor and 
material, this has resulted in an actual decrease in effort since the 
beginning of fiscal year 1956 of approximately 10 percent. 

We estimate, taking into consideration that as the ship gets older it 
requires more maintenance, the level of effort should have proceeded 
along the dotted red line such that at the present time the level of 
overhaul should be approximately 20 percent over what has been 
given in past years. It is our intention to bring the level of overhaul 

Mr. Forp. What does the dotted line reflect in dollars? 

Captain Vrnock. This dotted line is reflected in man-days, which 
is a variable figure. At the present time the average cost per man-day 
is approximately $60 in a naval shipyard. This includes the cost of 
the material, overhead, and the labor that goes into the man-day. 

Mr. Forp. Does that explain why you want $62 million more in 
fiscal 1960 for this program ? 

Admiral Witson. It is intended to show we need more money. We 
have not spelled it out in dollars and cents on that particular chart. 

Captain Vinock. This is on a unit basis. 

Mr. Manon. Are you reasonably well satisfied, Admiral Wilson, 
with the funds provided in this budget for the operation and main- 
tenance program ? 

Admiral Wiison. Yes, sir. We feel with our FRAM program, 
which Captain Vinock will be explaining to you in a moment, with 
the funds we have, and with the policy determinations we have made 
of making complete overhauls, that we will be able to make a sig- 
nificant improvement in fleet reliability in this fiscal year. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Would it be possible for you to produce the coun- 
terpart of what has occurred in the depletion of the ships and over- 
haul work, so there will be a comparison for evaluation purposes be- 
tween what the budget request would do as compared to what has been 
reflected in the past ? 

Your chart clearly indicates that because of lack of expenditures, 
or for some other significant reason, your ships have been suffering 
this inherent number of tieups and failures. The chart shows that. 

Admiral Witson. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. The chairman asked you a question about your per- 


: tot sonal attitude, whether you had enough money in this budget, and your 
answer was “ Yes,” 
aie Yet you are confined to limitations of the money in the budget at 
| and the present time. Is that correct 4 
Admiral Wirson. Yes. 
apa- Mr. Sueprarp. In order to bring that out so we will not have a.mis- 


interpretation, I would like to have you put in a comparable chart 
abil- to the chart before us. I think that would give us the answer as to 
what we can expect as a result of the expenditure to the budget re- 
quest here, if you get it. 

Admiral Wuson. All right, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. To me it would be more educational than merely 
an assumption as to what can be done. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Proceed, please. 


APPLICATIONS OF DEVELOPMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Captain Vinockx. The third reason we need to put more effort in 
fleet maintenance is that we need to move faster in applying new devel- 
opments and improvements. : 

The efforts of research and development have produced equipments 
which will provide us with improved detection ranges, better anti- 
submarine warfare weapons, better arrangements of combat informa- 
tion centers, combat direction systems, and also improvements in 
replenishment of the fleet at sea. 

These improvements that we desire to move in faster are antisub- 
marine warfare, improved detection and kill capabilities, improve- 
ment in air defense, electronics warfare, electronics which includes 
electronic countermeasures, and electronic counter-counter-measures, 
This is an art in which the Russian armed forces excel. 

We need improvement in communications systems which we have in 
ships and in the systems for supplying the fleet at sea to reduce the | 
amount of time that the fleet is required to spend in replenishment. 

We have a program to improve. This is a two-pronged program. 
The first is the policy of thorough overhauls for every ship coming 
into the fleet. This policy now is in effect. Every ship coming intoa 
yard for a regular shipyard availability will receive a complete over- 
haul; that is, all repairs, routine inspections, and preventive mainte- 
nance procedures which are dictated by sound engineering judgment 
and our years of experience in maintaining ships. 

The second prong of this program to improve is the rehabilitation 
and modernization of selected World War II ships. 

This brings us to a discussion of the fleet rehabilitation and moderni- 
zation program which is known as the FRAM program. 

Any resemblance between this word and the well-known oil filter is 
purely coincidental. 


PURPOSE OF FLEET REHABILITATION AND MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


TNE a a TE I PI LR LTTE TN | 


Captain Vinock. The Chief of Naval Operations directed that this 
program be established on the 12th of November, and I can report to 
you that it is now almost up to the stage of implementing the first ships | 
in the program. 

What is this program? It isa program to rehabilitate and mod- | 
ernize selected World War II-built ships. We like to emphasize the 
fact that these ships are selected and all of them are World War II-} 
built ships. We have not included every World War II-built ship | 
in this program. 

Why have we established this program? For some of the reasons | 
I have given previously and these on the chart. First, the fleet faces § 
block obsolescence. The alarming thing is that many ships are get- 
ting old at the same time. Ships are deteriorating and wearing out. 
Force levels are required for the commitments of the Navy. Thef 
new construction program alone does not eliminate block obsolescence, 
and in addition, does not provide timely replacements for the older 
ships. 
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This information was verified by a report of the civilian consulting 
group, which Admiral Wilson mentioned in his statement. 

Mr. Manon. Since you have mentioned this consulting group, it 
seems you should give their names for the record. 

Admiral Wutson. I thought you had the report of the group, sir. 
I will be happy to provide their names. 

Mr. Manon. I think we have, but it will be good to have it in the 
record. 

Admiral Wiurson. Mr. W. E. Blewett, Jr., of Newport News poip- 
building; Mr. L. H. Quackenbush, of States Marine; and Dr. R. E. 
Gibson, of the Applied Physics Laboratory. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed without interruption, Captain. 

Captain Vinock. The ships in the program are all World War IT- 
built ships and they have been carefully selected and consist primarily 
of major combatant types and a few supporting ships. Ships in the 
program are destroyers, the most numerous; submarines, the next 
most numerous; antisubmarine warfare carriers; amphibious ships; 
destroyer and submarine tenders. 

The only ships in this program which are not primarily antisub- 
marine warfare ships are the amphibious ships, ie we have included 
them in the program because of the necessity to rehabilitate them so 
they will last for their statutory life. 

The objective of this program is to improve the material readiness 
of the fleet. by a phased program of modernization and rehabilitation 
to extend the useful life of World War I1-built ships and thereby 
alleviate the trend toward bloé& obsolescence. We emphasize that 
this program complements but does not replace a realistic shipbuilding 
and conversion program. Later on in the presentation I will show 
you how the block obsolescence is alleviated and how it ties in with 
new construction. 

In order to determine the work we would do on the various ships in 
the program we have established two groups known as mark I and 
mark II. A mark I ship is one which receives complete rehabilita- 
tion of all shipboard components of the hull and machinery, which 
will extend the useful life by about 8 years, combined with the maxi- 
mum degree of modernization that can be provided within these 
World War IT hulls as now constructed. 

The mark II ship is one which receives rehabilitation of all ship- 
board components sufficient to assure an effective and reliable ship 
for an extended useful life of 5 years, together with a significant 
modernization of weapons systems, electronics, and communications. 

The difference between these two is in the degree of modernization 
and rehabilitation and the amount of time it requires to do the work on 
the ships. The mark I ships are being included in the shipbuilding 
and conversion program, and the mark II ships are being handled in 
the ships and facilities program with procurement of equipment 
Seudied. in other appropriations, which I will show later in the 
presentation. 

The fiscal 1959 and 1960 FRAM is shown here. In fiscal year 1959 
we are doing two mark IT ships, a destroyer, commencing in Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard on the 17th of April—this is the USS 
Thomason—and a submarine, the USS 7iru, commencing in May in 
the Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard. 
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In addition, we will have an early start on one of the mark [ 
ships included in the fiscal year 1960 shipbuilding and conversion 
program. Congressional and Presidential authority has been re- 
quested and has been received for this early start. 

Thus, actually we are doing three prototypes in fiscal year 1959 
as a guide to the future program, one of which is included in the 
shipbuilding program for fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Anprews. You do not list any carriers either for 1959 or 1960, 
Why did you specify carriers? 

_ Captain Vinock. We have carriers in the program, sir, and I have 
just for the present taken up 1959 and 1960. I will show you the 
complete program in just a moment, with your permission, sir. 

In 1959 and 1960 we are doing a total of 36 ships. Money is in- 
cluded in the present budgets for these ships in the 1960 program. 

With your permission, we would like to show you the complete 
FRAM program as we have planned it. The total number of ships 
which we intend to do between fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1963 is 
255 ships: Destroyers, submarines, antisubmarine warfare carriers, 
amphibious ships, destroyer tenders, and submarine tenders. You 
will notice the emphasis on the antisubmarine warfare ships. Out 
of a total of 255 ships only 40 are not associated with antisubmarine 
warfare. 

The total cost of this program over the 5-year period is $1,162,- 
115,000. This is our estimated cost with our program cost for fiscal 
year 1959 as $8 million and for fiscal year 1960 as $143.5 million. 

These are program costs, the actual costs of the equipment, work 
associated with installing the equipment, and rehabilitating the ships. 
This total of 255 ships represents 37.3 percent of all of the World 
War II-built ships now in the active fleet, or in terms of the total 
fleet. of 864 ships planned for the end of fiscal 1960 it is approxi- 
mately 28 percent of that total. 

You have seen the total program and the size of it. We would 
like to discuss now the modernization improvement which we intend 
to provide in these ships. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question on that last chart? Am I correct 
that the only mark I ships that are being taken care of under the 
FRAM program are destroyers? 

Captain Vixock. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Why is that? 

Captain Vinock. Naturally, in a program of this size, sir, there 
are certain limitations as to what you can do in various types of 
ships. The mark I ships were ones which we felt we could do the 
maximum to. If we did the same on a comparative basis to a larger 
shin, the cost would take it outside of the scope of this program. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, there are some larger ships than destroyers 
listed there. 

Captain Vinock. Yes, sir: antisubmarine warfare carriers. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Captain Vrnockx. We would like to discuss now the modernization 
improvements which will be provided in the ships in the FRAM 
program. The chart indicates the areas in which we are concen- 
trating. Some of the ships will receive most of these, some will 
receive only a part of them. We will make improvements in anti- 
submarine warfare detection and weapons and weapons facilities. 

In the case of the mark I destroyers we will install the longest 
range sonar now in existence. In comparison with present sonars 
it more than doubles the detection range. We are going to install 
long-range antisubmarine warfare weapons, 

Another type of system which we are going to install in destroy- 
ers is a new antisubmarine helicopter, which has a torpedo car- 
rying capability. Improvements in the weapons facilities in antisub- 
marine warfare carriers will be provided. 

We will improve combat information centers in destroyers and 
other surface ships and the attack centers in submarines to make 
them a more effective ship for conduct of many types of operations. 
We will install long-range air search radars in many of the ships 
in the program. There will be vast improvements in the elec- 
tronic countermeasures, a field which is now beginning to take ad- 
vantage of the efforts of research and development. 

This is an art in which the Russians excel and is one in 
which we have to move faster in ————. We will make improve- 
ments in the communications which will give us the capability of 
communicating over widespread ocean areas as required by the 
formations now being used in the fleet. 

The destroyer and submarine tenders will receive improved ca- 
pabilities for repair and support of the new weapons systems being 
installed in the ships in the FRAM program, plus new construc- 
tion which is joining the fleet. There will be improved capabili- 
ties for repair and support of new ship types which are joining 
the fleet, and these tenders are required to support them. 

In all cases the ships will receive a rehabilitation of the shipboard 
components, their hull and machinery, electrical and electronic sys- 
tems, to assure a reliable and effective ship with an extended life of 
from 5 to 8 years, depending on whether it isa mark I or mark II ship. 

Now we would like to show you the effects of the program on block 
obsolescence by comparing it with the present situation and with the 
future. This chart depicts the obsolescence factor in destroyers. We 
will show you one chart on submarines and one for the composite fleet. 

At the present time we have 305 destroyers and destroyer escort 
types in the fleet. We believe that this force level is required to carry 
out the Navy’s commitments. Therefore, we have extended it through 
fiseal year 1970. The gray area represents the number of overage 
ships, overage destroyer types, in the fleet in each fiscal year. This 
chart is the picture with no FRAM program. The dark blue repre- 
sents the number of underage ships built during the World War II 
period. The light blue represents the number of underage ships 

uilt in the post-World War II period through fiscal year 1959 ship- 
building program, and the outlined light blue represents underage 
ships which will join the fleet as the result of fiscal year 1960 and 
later shipbuilding and conversion programs projected to 1970. There 
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is a precipitate drop in the number of underage ships in the fleet be- 
tween fiscal year 1960 and 1962, such that by 1963 only about 15 per- 
cent of the destroyer force will be underage. 

The effect of the FRAM program is shown in this red overlay. 
These include the revitalized, rehabilitated, and modernized detroyers, 
There are a total of 163 destroyer types in this program. As you can 
see, we commence to make a gain commencing in fiscal year 1962 as 
the program commences to take effect, and by 1964 and 1965 the de- 
stroyer force will consist of almost 80 percent new construction ships 
built since World War IT, plus these revitalized World War II ships. 
We should have an effective force. 

I would like to point out, however, there is still a gap which must 
be filled by new construction since by 1970 and 1971 the effects of this 
program are lost. In order to fill this gap, it must be started soon. 

Next we would like to show you the picture for submarines. The 
color scheme is the same. As you can see, the picture is a little better 
for submarines. The new construction program by 1970 will provide 
us with many more new construction submarines than is the case in 
destroyers. However, between now and then there is a considerable 
gap in underage submarines. The FRAM program is shown in the 
same color scheme. You can see that the FRAM program, which 
include 35 submarines, by 1965 will give us a force of submarines the 
majority of which will be either new construction or the revitalized 
World War ITI-built submarines. 

Mr. Forp. Will you discuss later how long it will take, on an aver- 
age, per ship to complete this FRAM program ? 

Captain Vinock. I did not intend to, sir, but I am prepared to an- 
swer the question. 

Mr. Forp. Could you tell us for destroyers, for submarines, about 
how long it would take? 

Captain Vinock. Destroyers, a mark I ship, that takes from 9 to 
12 months. Due to the fact that we will start the first prototype in 
May, we do not have a firm estimate, but we believe it will be between 
9 and 12 months, probably nearer 12 than 9. 

The amount of rehabilitation on different ships varies. Therefore, 

there is a time spread there. We have not accurately determined it 
vet. 
* The mark IT destroyers will take 6 to 7 months to do. The mark 
TI submarines will take approximately 6 months to do. The mark 
IT carriers will take about 6 months. The amphibious ships will take 
approximately 4 months. The destroyer and submarine tenders will 
take approximately the same, 4 months. 

Mr. Forp. Why is there such a timelag in getting them into the 
fleet? That is what precipitated my question. It seemed to me 
between the time you would get the funding, as you propose the pro- 
gram, and the time the ship would get to the fleet, there was a rather 
substantial timelag. It still appears to me that would be the case 
despite your statement that it would take 6 to 12 months to get the 
job done per ship. 

Captain Vinock. The first ship will not join the fleet and be a fully 
operational ship until the year succeeding that in which it is done. 
This is a question of time phasing. If you started it early in the 
fiscal year, you would have the effect in fiscal year 1960, but if you 
start in the middle of the fiscal year, it would not be until fiscal 1961. 
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Mr. Manon. Is not the answer to the question that your FRAMiza- 
tion program is not going to be all inclusive to begin with? You will 
take a few ships and then a few the next year and the next, and it 
does not build up. 

Admiral Wiuson. That is right. In this chart we did not attempt 
to indicate phasing in. This is a yearly summary, you might say, of 
the ships in the fleet. Some will get into the fleet late in 1960. 

Mr. Forp. I recall you are having two destroyers done in fiscal 1959, 
which would indicate to me under the time schedule given by Captain 
Vinock that they would be in the fleet in 1960. 

Admiral Wirson. They should join the fleet in the spring of fiscal 
1960, about the last quarter of the fiscal year. 

Captain Vinock. I think there are four in fiscal 1960. 

Admiral Brarpstry. I think the point should be made that in the 
1960 budget they are all in here. This is all based on future budgets, 
sir. None of the 1960 budget buys this. The 1960 budget only buys 
the four or five submarines here. 

Mr. Forp. Your budget program indicated it would all be done 
by fiseal 1965. 

Captain Vinock. By the end of fiscal year 1963, sir; the maximum 
effect of the program will be in fiscal year 1965. This is based upon 
life extension. 

Mr. Forn. It still appears to me you have a 2-year lag. 

Admiral Wirson. No, sir. This is the last increase in this block. 
Then the ships begin to become overage again. We start reducing. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Proceed. 

Captain Vinock. We would like to show you the effect of the pro- 
gram on the total fleet. Weare basing this chart on a fleet of 864 shins 
extended to fiscal 1970. Again the color scheme is the same. Light 
blue is post-World War IT construction and light outlined blue is 
the post-World War IT construction from the fiscal 1960 programs 
onward. The dark blue are the ships which are underage ships built 
during World War IT period. and the gray is underage ships. 

As you can see, the whole fleet experiences a precipitous dran in 
the number of underage ships in the fleet. The effect of the FRAM 
propram, again shown in the red overlay. As you can see, the 
maximum effect of the program is in fiscal year 1965 dropping down- 
ward and losing its effect through fiscal vear 1970. The result is by 
1965 about 75 percent of the shins in the fleet will consist of new 
construction, built since World War IT, plus the ships revitalized in 
the fleet rehabiliation and modernization program. 

Like all programs, this one requires financial support. Here we 
have depicted how this program is financed and supported. You can 
Imagine the FRAM program as a table supported by legs representing 
various appropriations. The mark T rehabilitation and moderniza- 
tion phase of the program is supported entirely in the “Shipbuilding 
and conversion Navy,” apnropriation. This appropriation pays for 
the equipment and work of installing the equipment and the rehabili- 
tation of the ship. There are eight ships in fiscal year 1960. One is an 
early start in fiscal year 1959. 

The mark IT ships are funded in the ships and facilities program 
of O.& M. This represents a rehabilitation and modernization work. 
That is, the work involved in repairing them, overhauling them, and 
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installing the new equipment. The amount of money we estimate in 
1960 is $63.2 million for 26 mark II ships. The equipment for the mark 
II ships is funded in the “Shipbuilding and construction, Navy,” ap- 
propriation, major electronics procurement. In fiscal year 1960 the 
cost of this equipment is $14.8 million. 

The ordnance equipment which goes into these ships in fiscal year 
1960 is funded in the “Procurement, ordnance ammunition” appropri- 
ation, and the value of the equipment going into the ships in fiscal 
year 1960 is $3.9 million. The total cost of the fiscal year 1960 pro- 
gram is $143.5 million, 

We feel, if this program is carried through to a completion as we 
now have it planned, it will contribute materially to the improving 
material readiness of the fleet. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard, will you preside over the committee, 
please. 

LEBANON AND TAIWAN DEFICIENCIES 


Mr. Suerparp. Congress has presently under consideration the de- 
ficiency request which includes the cost of Lebanon and Taiwan. It 
has been assumed by many persons reviewing military programs that 
the readiness claimed for our deployed forces includes built-in capa- 
bility to deal with such relatively minor emergencies as Lebanon. I 
wish you would tell us exactly what capability we are providing in 
the regular O. & M. appropriation for the Navy. 

Admiral Witson. We have not funded for any unforeseen contin- 
gencies in this appropriation, Mr. Chairman. When they arise, we 
are confronted with extra expenses, and that is what is represented 
in our supplemental. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, in regard to the supplemental you 
were permitted to bring to the Hill, did that pick up all the discrepan- 
cies that had their origin in the operations in the Lebanon and Taiwan 
general area, the total picture, or did it not? 

Admiral Wirson. It included the expenses which could be identified 
as being caused by those two crises. Also, there was included a wage 
increase consideration in the supplemental. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it safe to assume that as a result of the supple- 
mental you have, if that was diminished, it would be reflected back 
into the appropriation you have here, ultimately if not presently ? 

Admiral Wiison. Yes, sir. If we fail to get the ete es our 
O. & M. effort will, of necessity, have to be reduced immediately. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Am I to assume you are in the same general cate- 
gory as your predecessor witnesses here before the committee, that 
you are presently operating under what is considered a tight budget? 
Is that a correct assumption ? 

Admiral Witson. We are under a very tight budget, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerparp. Then, if there is any decrease in the supplemental 
requirements, it would be reflected in a reduced rehabilitation of the 
ships you have under “Programed” in your regular budget; is that 
correct ? 

Admiral Wuson. Yes. 

Admiral Smrrn. I would like to add to that in connection with the 
pay of personnel, about one-third of the supplemental request was 
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associated with the pay of military personnel. They are on board, 
my plans are made up for the remainder of this year. The money 
is spent. I have passed the point of no return as of last December. 
I have nothing I could do to make up the sum of money, the $36 
million I requested as a supplemental for a revised plan of personnel 
on board for 1959. 

Mr. Sueprparp. In other words, so far as the operational require- 
ments are concerned, as they are presented within the supplemental— 
I want to draw that line of demarcation for my own purposes at the 
moment—that is the bottom of the barrel on the personnel aspect # 

Admiral Smirx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suxprarpv. Does the same thing apply in your O. & M. situa- 
tion ? 

Admiral Wixson. If we fail to get the supplemental, Mr. Chairman, 
we will have to curtail funds in the remainder of fiscal 1959. It 
will have a very serious effect. We will have to cancel overhauls. 
There are many thing we will have to do because we will be out of 
money. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It would be an erroneous concept on the part of 
anybody evaluating the situation to assume you could make token cuts 
in that particular operation and then absorb them in your budget re- 
quest that we are presently justifying here? 

Admiral Witson. We have no room to absorb anything. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is what I am trying to establish. There is no 
fat meat in here from anybody’s point of view ? 

Admiral Wizson. There is not. 

Admiral Drxon. May I speak for aviation? If we are forced to 
take this supplemental load over the rest of this fiscal year, it will 
mean money out of our pocket that is not available. This is money 
that was planned to be spent in the last quarter of the year but which, 
because of the emergency, was spent earlier and we do not now have it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It is not only the money but the ultimate mechanics 
and hardware that the money will be expended for; is that right? 

Admiral Drxon. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have one or two factors here which are very 
important so far as I can analyze the situation. You are in a poor 
materiel condition because of retardation in your operations and main- 
tenance expenditures in the past. That goes across the field, does it 
not / 

Admiral Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreprrarp. Consequently, if you do not get the funds you 
requested here, you are going to increase the ultimate cost because 
of the diminishing return aspect; is that right or is that wrong? 

Admiral Witson. I am sure that is correct, sir. 


COSTS OF MOBILIZATION STOCKS 


Mr. Snepparp. There has been considerable interest displayed this 
year in our plans for industrial mobilization, maintenance of mobil- 
ization stocks. It might be helpful for the committee to know by 
general category what the Navy is spending annually to maintain a 
mobilization potential beyond D-day. If you cannot give it now, 
please supply it for the record. 
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My first question is: Can you give it to us now ? 

Admiral Wirson. I would rather give you an accurate figure later, 
sir. Wecould not give you an accurate figure now. 

(The following statement was supplied for the record :) 


MOBILIZATION POTENTIAL COSTS 


Identifiable annual costs (exclusive of “Pay and allowances of military 
personnel”) to maintain a mobilization potential beyond D-day approximate 
$110 million to $120 million. These costs include the following general cate 
FOries : 

Mobilization stock procurement of ordnance and ammunition for Navy and 
Marine Corps. 

Industrial mobilization (i.e., reserve plants and equipment maintenance). 

Maintenance of Reserve Fleet. 

Advance base components maintenance. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I might add now for the record, there is ap- 
roximately $75 million in the budget for mobilization stocks. About 
67 million of this amount is in Marine Corps procurement. 

Mr. SuHepparp. How does your answer apply to the total mobiliza- 
tion aspect, not the stocks exclusively, but the general mobilization 

icture, having to do with your total mobilization requirements? You 
me a series of set-asides for mobilization purposes and buildings, 
attributes, hardware, tools, et cetera, that you have accumulated over 
10 or 15 years, I assume. 

Admiral Brarpstey. We are reducing our mobilization backup of 
materials and facilities continuously. 


MAINTENANCE OF MOBILIZATION EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


Mr. SHepparp. I see. How recent a check have you run on your 
mobilization having to do with issues aside from the stock aspect of 
it, taking in your phy sical properties, et cetera? How close are you 
to that, ‘and what is your maintenance in that category? You are 
talking about maintenance in ships and planes and in general, as I 
understand the picture. It is not a segregated concept as such. What 
is the story behind that? Where are you in your maintenance cate- 
gory in those fields ? 

Admiral Wixson. I can tell you part of the story, sir. As I have 
said in my statement, we are spending no money on the modernization 
or overhaul of the Reserve Fleet this year whatever. The only money 
we are spending on the Reserve Fleet is that required for housekeep- 
ing, for preservation and safekeeping of the ships as they stand. 

In the area of structures we are currently, and have been for several 
months, engaged in a careful review of the temporary structures that 
have been saved for possible mobilization, and we have razed many of 
them and we have many that are in the process now. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the general status of shore stations as a 
whole aside from those you have already determined to survey out of 
existence or into a status of inactivity ? What is the general condi- 
tion insofar as maintenance is concerned of those that are not to be 
surveyed out ? 

Admiral Wirson. We have a backlog of deferred maintenance. 

Mr. SuepparD. What do you figure the total dollar backlog would be 
in that field, approximately ? 
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Admiral Wirson. It is somewhere in the vicinity of $250 million, 


later, | perhaps. 
a APPLICATION OF MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Mr. SHepparp. What has been the cause of the accumulation of this 


backlog ¢ 
a Admiral Wirson. I think pretty much the same as we referred to 
litary | in regard to the maintenance of ships. In endeavoring to achieve a 
an balance in the budget, to get as much new and expensive hardware 
and research and all the other things that require vast expenditures, 
y and we have tried to make do to the point where it is beginning to show 
now that we have to reverse that trend and provide better maintenance 


than we have in the past. 
Mr. Suerrarp. I would like to direct the next question to the budget 
; ap- representative here. Is there any way you can reach into the mathe- 
bout matics available within your division and give this committee a rea- 
sonable answer as to what additional costs are reflected because of 
the reluctance to expend these maintenance moneys in the past? 


rs Admiral Brarpstey. I think it is almost impossible, unless you took 
You an individual building or facility and could look back and show that 
ings, we had not spent certain maintenance moneys on it and we had to go 
an in and spend a larger amount of money. This has happened, as you 
know, but it is difficult to prove the increased cost of maintenance for 

> of | that particular reason. — ! ft 
Mr. Suerrarp. That is what makes the whole situation difficult. 
' Inthe first place, maintenance money has long been looked upon in the 
_ military, from my point of view, as something to draw on when you 
had an emergency or a requirement in another field. It has been the 
onl soft touch, as far as I am concerned, and I think it is reaching the 


t of point where there is quite a stench to it from the mathematical and 
expenditure point of view. 


pee: [ think the policy of utilizing maintenance funds for other pur- 
at poses under a tight budget requirement is certainly a pennypinching 
hat operation. 
ae Admiral Witson. I do not believe we have done that in the money 
which Congress has appropriated. I think, in our original reviews 
ave and in preparation of the budget, we have within our own Depart- 
‘on ment and within the Department of Defense accepted a lesser amount 
ney for maintenance that is now proven perhaps we should in the past. 
ep- Mr. Suepparv. While that is true, that does not obviate the fact 
that the conditions exist, whether the Navy itself is responsible or 
rei whether the Bureau of the Budget is responsible is immaterial. Here 
nat | 8S the responsibility. It has its origin some place. To me, there 
of | 18 no difference between maintaining the public properties of the 
_ Government and maintaining my own home. If I do not keep it up, 
;a | Jam going to pay for it eventually if I keep the property and do 
of | not peddle it to some sucker. Of course, in your case, you cannot 
li- | peddle your property to suckers. 
be Admiral Witson. No, sir. 


Mr. Suepparp. You have to take it on the chin as far as mainte- 
nance is concerned. Gentlemen, if I have an erroneous concept here, 

be | you correct it right now for the record. 
Admiral Wiuson. I think the analogy to your own home could be ex- 
plored further. You might be confronted with a situation where you 
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either installed a new driveway that year or painted your house, 
Some years we have chosen to install the new driveway and let the 
painting go another year. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Of course, considering the new driveway to be more 
important than to keep the roof on the house. 

Admiral Witson. It is a matter of judgment. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is a matter of approaching this thing in the 
final analysis. You have the right to your views as I have to mine, 
My exposure to the Navy operation leads me to believe that, when 
it comes to maintenance funds, those funds are first looked on with 
a jaundiced eye by the Bureau of the Budget, and have been for the 
past 15 rice You will always find that woefully deficient com- 
paratively speaking. This thing is now beginning to show up in 
accordance with your chart. Right now from the way I look at it, it 
is a positive indication of some pretty bad management. I am not 
charging the Navy with responsibility for it any more than I am 
accepting the responsibility for the Congress. If the Congress cut 
into this fund, then the Congress has its proportionate responsibility. 

You check over your maintenance appropriation for a period of 
time and I think you will find Congress has been somewhat assertive. 

Admiral Brarpstey. That is right. 

Mr. Snerrarp. It has not done us too much good, as the charts 
show this morning. 

I wish you would supply a statement of what the backlog was in 
the Navy at the end of fiscal 1958 and what it will be at the end of 
fiscal 1959. Supply that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The backlog of deferred maintenance in the Shore Establishment at the end 


of fiscal 1958 is estimated at $225 million; at the end of fiscal 1959 it is estimated 
it will be $241 million. 


VALIDITY AND EFFECT OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE BACKLOG 


Mr. Sreprarp. How frequently and at what levels does this backlog 
receive an item-by-item screening? Can you answer that now or will 
you supply it for the record ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. The field activities keep an up-to-date record 
in the management bureaus for more or less continuous screening. 
I know at budget time they present their requirements. Some get 
funded and some do not get funded. I am sure the bureaus do this 
on a more or less continuous basis in order to pick up the ones that 
are most important with the funds ultimately available. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the effect of this backlog on the Navy readi- 
ness and on requirements for new construction? Who can answer that 
here ? 

Admiral Witson. I do not think it affects new construction directly, 
Mr. Sheppard, either in the shore facilities or in the fleet. It does 
represent in maintenance a gradual buildup and accumulation. In 
some instances it has been more expensive to defer these items which 
we felt should be done. This is true of ships and on shore also, 

If we thought a turbine should be lifted or where engineering prac- 
tice indicated a turbine should be lifted and we let it go a year be- 
cause it was performing satisfactorily, sometimes we have had to 
regret that action, not always but sometimes. 
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Mr. Suerparp. How and by whom are backlog items related to the 
current plans for facilities utilization? I presume that question 
would be directed to operations. If it is operations’ job to answer 
it, please do. 

Admiral Witson. We have endeavored and are now endeavoring to 
relocate or reestablish activities where the useful life of the facilities 
has expired or has gotten beyond an economical point. We have one 
very good example in the military construction budget, which you 
yentlemen will be reviewing a little later, a rather large communica- 
tions school, which is very poorly housed in one locality now. By a 
very small expenditure we can relocate that school in a permanent 
facility that is no longer used for its original purpose, saving in that 
particular instance somewhere in the neighborhood of $13 million. 

That is the kind of thing we are trying to do all the time and get 
rid of these very expensive temporary structures which are accumu- 
lating this backlog of maintenance. 

Mr. Suepparp. For clarification purposes, is it understood that 
when you speak of deferred maintenance, you refer to structures and 
facilities which will be required in the future, or do you include 
structures for which there is not or will not be a requirement ? 

Admiral Wixson. We are making continuous efforts to get rid of 
temporary structures, which are a disproportionate expense to us and 
for which we can see no direct need. In other cases there is some 
of pushing trouble ahead of us when we defer maintenance. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I would like to say this to the Navy. I apologize 
to my colleagues because this is somewhat away from the issue. I 
think it is rather pertinent, at least conjunctively if not literally. 

We are going to look at your construction bill very carefully and 
we are going to do our best to analyze what is being presented to us 
for a construction requirement versus what could have been elim- 
inated by proper application of maintenance funds in the past. When 
you get to that particular committee, you had better be prepared 
for that aspect of it because we want to hear about it, Somewhere 
we want to see the responsibility of maintenance picked up, even if 
you have to take it out of the so-called operational category and set it 
up as a special item so it will be understandable. 

As long as it is wedded to that operational category, with the ap- 
parent psychology that goes into the combination of the two func- 
tions, in my book you will have trouble with your maintenance funds. 
I may be wrong. 

Admiral Witson. One of the difficulties is that we have been re- 
quired, while staving within our means, to prolong the life of struc- 
tures originally designed to last 5 years. They are three times their 
designed life now. Deferred maintenance is bound to goup. Main- 
tenance, whether deferred or not, is bound to go up on a structure of 
that kind. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Figures indicate that the total estimate of reim- 
bursement is going down. In 1960 you estimate an increase in the 
reimbursement of personal services obligations $400,000 over 1959 and 
$11 million over 1958. What.is the relationship between these two 
trends? 

Admiral Ensry. May I request permission to insert that for the 
record, sir? 
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Mr. SHerrarp. Yes. 
(The information requesied follows :) 


There is no relationship between the trends indicated. Apparent reduction 
of total estimate of reimbursements from $211,970,102 in fiscal year 1959 to 
$182,003,000 in fiscal year 1960 is largely the result of noncomparability of the 
fiseal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 reimbursement columns with respect to 
MAP common item orders. In accordance with Bureau of the Budget instrue- 
tions, fiscal year 1960 column of budget schedules for regular military appro- 
priation accounts exclude anticipated availability from military assistance 
common item orders to be issued in fiscal year 1960 since the 1960 military as- 
sistance appropriation request is shown in the budget under “Proposed for later 
transmission.” MAP common item orders are, however, reflected in the fiscal 
year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 columns. Increase in reimbursement of personal 
service obligations in fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 over the fiscal year 
1958 level is largely attributable to the following two factors: 

(1) Classified and wage board pay raises made effective late in fiscal year 
1958 are reflected for a full year in fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960, and 
(2) personnel costs related to the preparation of scrap for salvage are reflected 
as a reimbursement to the account only in fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 
under new procedures made effective in fiscal year 1959. 


OBLIGATION AND EXPENDITURE DATA, 1959 


Mr. Sneprrarp. I wish you would supply for the record your obli- 
gations through Dec ember 31, 1958, and your expenditures estimated 
in the 1959 budget, the 1960 budget, and the actual to December 31, 
1958. Will you ‘also supply that data for the record ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


Department of the Navy, obligation and expenditure data, fiscal year 1959 


{In thousands of dollars] 





OBLIGATIONS 
Total Service Reimbursa- 
account ble 
Pisnned obligations, fiscal year 1959__.........-...-.-.----- ae 12, 975, 978 12, 510, 401 465, 577 
Aotuel ehiations, Dee. 31, 1906... ...-..-...--.5-....-.-.2.5. 5, 770, 650 5, 570, 491 200, 158 





EXPENDITURES, FISCAL YEAR 1959 





Per budget | Per budget 











Actual, as of Dec. 31, 1958 document, document, 
fiscal vear fiscal vear 
1959 1960 
I ct Ginter ng iy abewnscengemcGeus SD camonbtiolecchwyesleshsskaabencs 111, 127, 000 3 11, 472,000 





1 Includes expenditures applicable to addendum. 
® Based on total new obligational availability requests of $11,475,000,000. New obligational availability as 


enacted totaled $11,830,000,000. 


Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Andrews. 
DEPARTMENTAL AND BUREAU ESTIMATES 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, your request is for $2.803 billion, an in- 
crease of $123.5 million over the 1959 estimate. 

Admiral Winson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What was your original request to the Department 
of Defense for this budget item ? 
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Admiral Witson. The Navy submitted under “Operation and main- 
tenance” a request for $2.890 billion. 

Mr. Anprews. So you are getting within $87 million of what you 
requested originally. 

Admiral Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. Could you tell me what the total amount was from 
all of your stations? 

Admiral Ensry. $3.452 billion was the bureau submit, sir, to the 
Secretary of the Navy, originally. 

Mr. Anprews. The bureau’s ? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir; that is the field. 

Mr. Anprews. Did you in your Department cut that down from 
$3.452 billion to $2.890 billion ? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Wirson. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. Did you do it willingly, or were you pressed by the 
Department of Defense to do it? 

Admiral Witson. We did it in a careful study of the total budget, 
attempting to balance our needs for new procurement, our needs for 
research, our needs for military construction, balancing that whole 
budget structure. 

Mr. Anprews. Were you under instruction at that time to operate 
within certain guidelines, budget limitations? 

Admiral Witson. I think the Secretary had a pretty firm idea of 
what he felt he should go down to the Department of Defense with in 
the way ofabudget. It was his determination. 

Mr. Anprews. Can you tell me what major projects will be elim- 
inated in 1960 because of this reduced budget? Maybe some of your 
staff can provide that answer, Admiral. 

Admiral Ensry. I havea list here of various projects. There were 
$68 million of decreases in the markup. There were quite a few addi- 
tions. So there was much interplay in what went in and what came 
out during that evolution, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. The items eliminated were for maintenance of your 
Shore Establishment and ships? 

Admiral Ensey. As an example, one of the items reduced was $3 
million for lower average Marine Corps strength; elimination of 
Reserve Fleet modernization, $10 million; cancellation of ships’ 
habitability, $3 million; completion of Operation Hardtack, $4 mil- 
lion; nonscheduled repairs of Active Fleet, $8 million; ships’ supplies 
and equipage, $9 million; ships’ fuel, $6 million; high energy fuel pro- 
gram, $6 million; Naval Reserve flying hour program, $2 million; 
Ordnance Shore Establishment, maintenance and operation, $4 mil- 
lion; ordnance proof and test material transferred, $2 million; supply 
support for lower force strengths, $1 million; improved supply em- 
ployee efficiency, $2 million. There were many reductions spread 
across the board, wherever we could find something which appeared a 
possible reasonable reduction. 

Mr. Anprews. That isall. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley. 
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AIRCRAFT AVAILABILITY 


Mr. Rrzy. Admiral, will you tell the committee about the opera- 
tional readiness of your ‘planes? ¢ 

Admiral Wurson. I will ask Admiral Pirie or Admiral Dixon to 
answer that question. 

Admiral Drxon. Our operational readiness depends upon two or 
three different aspects. One of them is the percentage of aircraft on 
the ground for lack of spare parts. 

Mr. Riney. Is that not part of your maintenance? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir; that is one part that I will discuss briefly, 
sir. The percentage overall is about 8 percent at the moment. 

Mr. Riney. Eight percent that are not ready ? 

Admiral Dixon. That are on the ground due to lack of spare parts. 

Mr. Ritey. What about the ones that you are actually using in 
operation? Do you consider that they are in first-class condition? 

Admiral Drxon. Another aspect of the problem, sir, is the mainte- 
nance of the aircraft; in other words, somewhat the same aspect. that 
Mr. Sheppard had reference to in discussing our shore facilities. We 
have to maintain the aircraft as troubles develop or as use requires. 
With our more complex equipment we are having considerable trouble, 
but we are making progress. I think the readiness of the force is 
adequate, but we do have ‘a problem. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you feel that the inspections are being given at the 
proper time per iods in order to keep these planes in first-class condi- 
tion from an operational st: indpoint ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. Definitely I do, sir. 

Mr. Rirxy. Why is it that you lack spare parts on some of your 
planes, the 8 percent which are on the ground 

Admiral Dixon. It is a question of proper provisioning, sir. When 
the plane first comes into the fleet, sometimes we do not fully antici- 

ate what part will be required. ‘We try to buy as few as possible. 
Sometimes we make mistakes in that area. Sometimes it is distribu- 
tion. For instance, an airplane might be in the Western Pacific, and 
we have distribution troubles. All of this contributes to parts 
shortages. 

Mr. Rizey. Are you able to get the necessary spare parts from the 
manufacturer ? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirry. Are your plane accidents showing an increase or decrease 
over the past few years? 

Admiral Pre. They are showing a decrease, Mr. Riley. The acci- 
dent rate per 10,000 flying hours was 2.84 in this last year, which is a 
decrease from the prior year. 

Mr. Ritzer. Do you attribute that to more experienced pilots or to 
better mechanical condition of the aircraft ? 

Admiral Prrre. I think that it is related to better management of 
our whole safety program, rather than to the mechanical condition of 
the aircraft or pilot experience. 

Mr. Rimry. Are you able to get the trained and experienced tech- 
nicians you need to maintain your aircraft? 

Admiral Pirm. This is a matter of our education and training pro- 
gram for those people, and that is under continuing review. With 
the increase in complexity, it is necessary for us to go into more compre: 
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hensive training programs for them. We have a review of that nature 
going on at the moment in order to try to improve our capability in the 
maintenance field. 

Mr. Riney. On the whole, you feel it is pretty good ? 

Admiral Pierre. Yes, sir. We are never happy with it. We are 
always working to improve ourselves. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srerparp. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 


SONAR RANGES 


Mr. Fioop. Captain, when you were running that chart a few min- 
utes ago, you mentioned the improvement by double of your sonar 
range. What is the sonar range now in miles, or whatever measure- 
ment or yardstick you use ? 

Captain Vinock. The sonar range, of course, depends op the con- 
dition of the water, which varies w idely over the ocean areas. How- 
eyer, our—— 

Mr. Fioop. I think you were talking about destroyers when I picked 
it up. 

Captain Vinock. Yes, sir. Those are the only ships on which they 
are now installed, but they will be installed on larger ships as we 
improve the range. The average range of detection “for the type of 
sonar we have in our destroyers, the SQS—4, now is approximately 
——. Thisis under average c onditions. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that good or bad ? 

Captain Vinock. Under certain conditions it is good, and under 
certain conditions it is bad. However, these are average. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us talk about the average. I said, “Ts that good or 
bad?” and you said, “Sometimes it is good, sometimes it is bad.” I.do 
not know what that means. Give me an ex: imple. 

Captain Vinock. For high-speed, modern submarines, it is not good. 

Mr. Froop. And, of course, that is what you are looking for now. 

Captain Vinock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. High-speed, modern submarines are your enemy, in- 
creasingly high in speed and increasingly high in numbers. There- 
fore, the doubling of your ability in your sonar, as good as it is, is 
not too good. 

Captain Vrnock. We hope with the new sonar to get detection 
ranges — in excess of that. 

Mr. Fioop. You didn’t tell me that. You said you were doubling 
your range on the average for your destroyers under the mark I and 
IT oper ation. I asked you what the average was. You said : 
Now you are telling me about something that is going ———. What 
is that? Something else? 

Captain Vinock. I am afraid, sir, you are correct. The average is 
doubled. 

Mr. Fioop. That doesn’t surpr ise anybody in the room, but what 
are you talking about? Let’s go back now. I knock on the door and 
I come in and say, “Captain, what about the sonar?” You begin and 
tell me about sonar. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen. We will see you at 2 o'clock. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Fioop. I would like to question further on your sonar, the prob- 
lem of talking to your submarines. 

I have the impression that within the last 3 or 4 years I have helped 
to urge the Navy into this antisubmarine business, and I thought they 
were sliding into it backward. 

Will you take us through this sonar story up to these ranges you 
were talking about ¢ 

Captain Vinock. This data is classified and I would like to give it 
off the record. 

Mr. Fioop. You can leave it on our record and take it off the one 
we give the public. 

Captain Vinock. We have in the fleet now the SQS-4 sonar which 
is installed in practically all of our antisubmarine warfare ships of 
the destroyer type. 

Mr. Fioop. What are good water conditions and poor water condi- 
tions ? 

Captain Vinocx. Good water conditions are defined as conditions 
where the temperature of the water is constant down to the depth 
that-you could anticipate finding a submarine. 

Mr. Fioop. Is the determining factor temperature ? 

Captain Vinock. Temperature and, under certain conditions, it is 
the condition of the surface of the water. Also the movement of the 
ship has a bearing on the water conditions. 

Mr. Fioop. But the determining factor is that of temperature 
when you classify water for this purpose as either good or bad? 

Captain Vinock. Yes, sir. 

A modification being incorporated in the SQS-4 sonar is known 
as the RDT modification. 

The first two mentioned are the type of sonar being incorporated in 
all ships, whether in the fleet rehabilitation and modernization pro- 
gram or not. 

In the FRAM ships, mark IT destroyer types, we are incorporating 
with the SQS-4 and RDT an additional piece of equipment. 

Mr. Foon. Is that good? 

Captain Vinock. Yes, sir, that is good for poor water conditions. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean outside of all these gimmicks and qualifications, 
how are you in sonar? Are any of these distances good for sonar! 
Are we doing all right with sonar? 

Captain Vinock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Some things we are good in and some things we are not 
so good in. How are we in this? 

Captain Vinockx. We think we are doing very well, sir. 

Being incorporated in the mark I destroyers is the new SQS-23 
sonar. 

Mr. Fioop. What is horizon from a destroyer. 

Captain Vrnock. About 6% miles, sir. All of these ranges cited 
are subject to wide variations over the various areas and even in the 
same location. 

For instance, in the Gulf Stream in the morning hours conditions 
are very good, but as the sun begins to heat up the water you get 
mixing effects and you might get anywhere from outstanding ranges, 
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to poor ranges, to no conditions at all. This is the condition under 
which you have to work and it is a variation we attempt to take care 
of by providing wide variations in ranges. 

Mr. Froop. What are the jamming and counterjamming gimmicks? 

Captain Vinock. I am not familiar with jamming techniques for 
sonar, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What about submarine sonar? 

Captain Vinock. Submarines have similar types of sonars. 

Mr. Fioop. What about their distances ? 

Captain Vinockx. Under certain conditions they do better. Under 
the poor water conditions they are blinded in the same manner as a 
surface ship. 

Mr. Fioop. Can a submarine, all things being equal, get the dis- 
stances you talk about for a destroyer ? 

Captain Vinock. Yes, sir. 


FUTURE USES OF SUBMARINES 


Mr. Fioop. I have here a story from the New York Times for to- 
day, dateline London, Walter Waggoner, in which he talks about the 
British Admiralty getting a lot of help from us’in the way of power 
and training for their nuclear subs. 

He talks here about British scuttlebutt. I guess this contribution 
comes topside. 

The Navy will be entirely nuclear powered and very largely sub- 
mersible. The last three words are quoted from the British Admiral- 
ty, “very largely submersible.” We are not talking about tomorrow 
morning, and neither is he. 

Do you have any horseback opinion about that British comment ? 

Admiral Wison. It will be some time well into the future before 
even the American Navy is nuclear powered, and it will be further in 
the future before these others are. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not Buck Roger’s business. There is actually 
that kind of thinking and that kind of talking that at some point on 
the construction horizon of the U.S. Navy it will be all nuclear and 
greatly submersible ? 

Admiral Witson. Not in any horizon that we have, Mr. Flood. The 
economics are against it, and other things are also against it. 

I do not believe any navy would ever go in for all types of ships 
being nuclear powered. 

Mr. Fioop. What about submersible? 

Admiral Witson. There are definite limitations to the application 
of submarines as well. 

Mr. Fioop. One of my pet peeves in this border here is transport 
of combat ground troops, Army and Marines. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have pounded this table at me for the 
last several years, although General Taylor slowed down this year 
which means he will not be around long, maintaining that there is 
plenty of airlift. I don’t believe them, but that is not your problem. 

I am concerned at the same time, therefore, with submersible trans- 
— both for fast nuclear powered submersible transports for com- 

at units up to whatever size you and I might agree on, and, secondly, 
logistics support submersible worldwide. 
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Is there any kind of talk or thinking like that going on any place? 

Admiral Wirson. That has been considered and carefully analyzed 
many times. There are uses for submarines for certain small marine 
groups, but for large volumes of troops and large volumes of cargo 
they are not practical. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean a division ? 

Admiral Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. Advance fighting echelons of a division supported in 
2 weeks by fleets of submersibles with heavier hardware plus logistics 
east and west ! 

Admiral Wirson. Certainly it will not be impossible. Nothing is 
impossible. However, it will take a tremendous number of submarines 
and it will be a very doubtful tactical advantage just because of the 
sheer number you would have to employ. 


BRITISH ADMIRALTY STATEMENT ON SONAR RANGES 


Mr. Fioop. Skipper, my British friends are still talking about this 
same story I referred to, and they say, “New detection devices are 
due.” Here is part of the news story: “To counter this threat,” mean- 
ing the accelerated Red threat, “the British antisubmarine frigates 
now under construction, and all major warships of the future, will be 
equipped with detection devices”—this is a British Admiralty quote— 
“five times better than those at present in the fleet ‘and’ in advance of 
any comparable detection devices to be found in the world.” 

Captain Vinock. I don’t know with what that comparison is made. 

Mr. Fioopv. Disclosure was made to the House of Commons while 
they were submitting the British Admiralty’s budget request to the 
British House of Commons. 

Captain Vinock. The U.S. Navy, we believe, is far in advance of 
any other Navy in its development of sonar. Our sonars are developed 
for all round search while it is our understanding that the British, up 
until recently, have used searchlight sonars of much lower power than 
we have. 

Mr. Fioop. Do not tell the appropriations committee of the British 
House of Commons or your opposite boys will have trouble. They 
say they are five times better than anything you have. 

Do you want this article for any reason ? 

Captain Vrnock. No, sir. 

Admiral Witson. We have a complete exchange of information 
with the British in matters such as this. 

Mr. Fioop. Since you have a complete exchange, and of course I 
know you have, and I have been present at some of this both there and 
here, that is the reason | am startled. Walter Waggoner is a very 
responsible fellow, and this is his report on the presentation of the 
British Admiralty on their budget. 

He says they are five times better than those at present in the fleet, 
and in advance of any comparable detection devices to be found in the 
world today. Those are going into the new British antisubmarine 
frigates. 

Admiral Wirson. I am sure you can justify his figures if you com- 
pared them to sonars that we had in the fleet 5 or 8 years ago. 
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Mr. Fioop. That is the first part of his statement. I understand 
that. Starting from nothing, ie times better than nothing is not 
very much. Howev er, five times better than anything else in the 
world is something. 

Admiral Witson. He didn’t say that. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, he did. Five times better than those at present in 
the fleet. Whatever that is we don’t know. And he also says “In ad- 
vance of any comparable detection devices in the world today.” 

I take for granted that this stuff the captain is telling me about, 
and he repeated it for emphasis, is the best in the world today and 
nobody is as good. 

Admiral Witson. That is right, sir, 

Mr. FLoop. This man says he Is putting something better on frigates. 

Admiral Witson. He is ‘also speaking of hardwareonhand. Hard- 
ware in development is something else again. 


SHIPS RECEIVING ADVANCED SONAR GEAR 


Mr. Foon. “To counter this threat,” meaning the Red threat, “Brit- 
ish antisubmarine frigates now under construction—” and he refers 
to all major wars hips i in the future. You will put this hardware on 
all major warships in the future ? 

Admiral Witson. Not necessarily. 

Mr. FLoop. On a lot of them ? 

Admiral Winson. He is speaking of what we can do in the FRAM 
program, ina World War II hull. 

Mr. Fioop. You will put this on bigger hulls later. 

\dmiral Witson. Not the kind the captain is talking about; no. 

Mr. Fioop. I heard the ce: iptain say when he was on the charts that 
this stuff is going on to bigger surface craft later on. Is it the same 
stuff ¢ 

I believe you indicated during your chart presentation that this 
kind of listening device later on was going on to larger surface craft. 

Captain Vinock. Ships under construction now, Mr. Flood, are 
gett ing the SQS-23, nothing below that. 

Mr. Froop, Will that include larger craft than destroyers? 

Captain Vinocx. Up to the present time, the only thing in which 
it actually has been designed i is a destroyer type. 

Admiral Wuson. That is not quite the full story, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop, If I may interrupt. You did say that you were going 
to use this or something similar. I thought you meant the same kind 
of hardware. You did say, if I am not mist: uken, that you were going 
to put this stuff into larger surface craft? Of course, I envisioned 
carriers as something else. Did you say that or was I mistaken? 

Captain Vinocx. May I defer to Admiral Wilson? 

Mr. Fioop. No. 

Captain Vinock. I can only tell you, sir, the information I have. 

Mr. FLoop. That is enough, certainly. 

Captain Vinock. I know. the SQS-23 is going into some of our 
cruisers which now are under conversion. 

Mr. Froop. That is a good answer. 

Captain Vinock. We will put in the best we have in the ships that 
can take it, sir. 
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Mr. F oop. I couldn’t have given a better answer myself. 
I hope you don’t want to add to that. 
Admiral Wizson. That is correct. 


OFFSHORE MAINTENANCE OF CARRIERS 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Andrews asked you, when you were going through 
the slides, about the carriers. In your best trained manner you said 
you would get to that later, but you never got to it. What about 
carriers? 

Captain Vrnock. We have in the FRAM program six CVS’s. The 
primary work that will go into those ships is rehabilitation, moderni- 
zation of their combat direction systems, facilities for handling ad- 
vanced antisubmarine warfare weapons. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the Marine helicopter carriers, these obso- 
lescent carriers we are turning over to the marines for their choppers? 

Captain Vinock. There are two, the Bower and the Princeton, 
which are in the FRAM program, the first one coming in in fiscal 
year 1961, the Princeton. In fiscal year 1962 we will rehabilitate the 
Bower and put such modifications in both of them as is required to 
operate helicopters and house the troops on board and carry their 
equipment 

Mr. Fioop. They will still be floating, will they ? 

Captain Vinock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I was so surprised the marines were getting any I was 
curious about it, I mean anything that is any good. 

What about the O. & M. angles as to both the 6th and 2d Fleets! 
I remember when we started putting the 6th Fleet there and how we 
talked about the tremendous job we were doing with logistics, O. & M, 
no bases, personnel of the fleet changing ships every 6 months, and 
running a bridge of ships across the Atlantic, not touching shore, 
and then later that was followed by the 7th Fleet in the Far East. 

As the O. & M. man, if I were you, I would want to say a lot about 
that at this point. 

Admiral Wiison. You pretty well described the situation, Mr. 
Flood. Those ships were over there for 5 or 6 months deployment, 
and when they came home we gave them all the overhaul and mainte- 
nance that we could possibly give them. They get very little while 
they are over there. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that just a stunt? Admiral Fechteler made quite a 
business of this bridge of ships, stating that we don’t need English 
ports or anything. Is that just a stunt? What are we trying to 
prove? Is that economical for O. & M.? Why don’t we touch at 
Malta? Are we going into the ammunition depots around Spain! 
Why is this such a bright idea to run a bridge of ships and bring them 
back here to do all the work? 


REQUIREMENT FOR FOREIGN BASES 


Admiral Witson. We have very limited base facilities in the 
Mediterranean. In fact, we have practically nothing. 

Mr. Fioop. The fly boys have bases all over the lot. Why don’t you 
have one? 
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Admiral Witson. Because of the Navy’s inherent capability to be 
mobile, to shift from one place to another without dependence on a 
whole array of bases on foreign soil and subject to foreign sovereignty. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good statement. That brings up the old 
carrier argument. I can smell that one coming. 

Don’t you think in the last number of years you should have had by 
lease or something one respectable naval base, or would it have been 
any good, anyway, in the way of dollar savings and efficiency ? 

Admiral Wuson. I never would be one to discount the value of a 
Navy base anywhere. We found over the years, and the 6th Fleet 
has proved it, that we can maintain a respectable naval force without 
benefit of bases. 

Mr. Fioop. And you prefer to continue that policy ? 

Admiral Wi1son. We would rather not spend any more money than 
necessary in an area where it is subject to foreign sovereignty, sub- 
ject to international politics. 

Mr. FLoop. What about the 7th Fleet? Where do you do the repair 
work on the 7th Fleet ? 

Admiral Witson. We are a little better off with regard to the 7th 
Fleet in that we do have a very capable and sizable base in Japan, and 
we have a lesser facility in some of the other islands in the Pacific. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ford and his Michigan people are worried about 
the entire automobile business, not so much because of the lack of 
interest in automobiles but because it costs so much for gasoline per 
gallon, plus taxes, and whatnot, and this fantastic series of garage bills 
that everybody gets for these big cars. You damage a fender now 
and you take off the whole starboard side of the car. Garage costs 
are going haywire and the automobile people belatedly are all upset 
about that in the last couple years. 

What about these problems with the 6th and 7th Fleets? Do you 
still think the best thing to do is the way we have been doing it for 
the last several years? There is no other suggestion and no other way 
tosavemoney’ Eventhough it is expensive that is it ? 

Admiral Wison. I am certain it is not as expensive as to build up 
elaborate bases on foreign soil. 

Mr. Fioop. It is not? 

Admiral Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. One, not the plural. What will you do with Cadiz? 

Admiral Wiison. We have never had any plan to do anything with 
Cadiz. We have a base at Rota. That is for fuel oil, ammunition 
storage, it is an excellent airbase, and gives good support for the car- 
riers in that area of the world. 

Mr. Fioop. It would be an excellent airbase until they push the 
button on the IRBM with a thermonuclear warhead from 1,200 or 
1,300 miles. 

That brings up the carrier argument, does it not ? 

Admiral Witson. We can go back afloat at that point, Mr. Flood. 
_Mr. Suepparp. During this morning’s presentation on moderniza- 
tion it was indicated, if I recall correctly, that our inventory of sub- 
marines would not exceed 110 through 1970. Is that a correct 
assumption ? 

Admiral Wirson. So far as we can see now, Mr. Sheppard, that is 
approximately the number; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Out of the 110 there is to be modernization to what 
extent ; as presently planned ? 

Admiral Wuson. Thirty-five submarines in the total FRAM pro- 
gram. ‘That is based mostly on the number of these World War II 
types that we think we are justified in spending this kind of. money 
on. 

One thing in regard to that FRAM program I would like to point 
out, and that is that we have been ver y selective in these ships of all 
types. Even though we have hull numbers tagged, we will not pro- 
ceed on these until they have had a thorough inspection by our Board 
of Inspection and Survey to make certain “that the money is justified 
on that particular hu). 


BRITISH SONAR DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Flood has been discussing the electronics aspect 
of this presentation. I read an article in the } press about this. 

I had been under the impression that this was in existence several 
years ago. My impression was that we were in close liaison with 
England insofar as any developments were concerned, that. we had a 
fine working relationship between England and ourselves. 

Is that as true today as it was then? 


Admiral Wixison. That is fully true today to the complete limit | 


of the statutes. There are some areas by law where we cannot ex- 
change information with any foreign country. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Then, insofar as the modernization is concerned, 
would that be considered as being inadmissible for exchange purposes! 

Admiral Witson. No; it would be admissible. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If any credence can be placed in the report. that 
Mr. Flood has read into the record, how do we find ourselves in the 
position of knowing nothing about it, assuming there is the close 
liaison you stated there was? Is this just a press story? 

Admiral Wuson. I think it is, largely. That would be my ap- 
praisal of it. 

Ve have no feeling that anything has been held back from us in 
this area. 

Admiral Brarpstry. I might add that during the shipbuilding ap- 
propriation hearings and the research and development appropri: ition 
hearings we will have people up here who are experts in the de- 
velopment of radars and sonar equipment, and we can have them 
fully prepared to speak to this particular point. They can go into 
more detail on this. 


MARINE CORPS AS ACTIVITY WITHIN NAVY OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Sueprarp. I notice in the funds for operation and maintenance | 


the Marine Corps is not shown as a separate appropriation this year 


but shown as an interior budget activity along with other for rmerly | 


separate Navy appropriations within a new appropriation entitled 
“Operation and maintenance, Navy.” 

Under this arrangement, how will you get your funds in fiscal yeat 
1960 down to the Marine Corps? What is the procedure? 
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Admiral Brarpstey. The procedure is that we will go to the De- 
fense Department, and they to the Bureau of the Budget for appor- 
tionment, and that the operation and maintenance appropriation will 
be apportioned by the Bureau of the Budget as one lump sum overall. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is from the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Secretary of Defense level ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. What happens from there? 

Admiral Brarpstry. From the Secretary of Defense level it will 
be passed on to us with an allocation for each of these budget activi- 
ties areas. In this case there will be a single allocation to the Marine 
Corps for their troops and facilities activities. We will not have the 
right to take money from the Marines or give it to the Marines with- 
out Secretary of Defense approval. 

Mr. Sueprarp. As I understand your statement, while I am using 
that as an example, it would be the same pattern of procedure else- 
where. That is a correct construction, is it not? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In passing from the Bureau of the Budget to the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, you have already stated that they 
are to be allocated down to the Marine Corps levels. That was your 
statement as I interpreted your answer. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Now I am trying to find out what the possibility 
is of having a change of mind at those levels and funds being utilized 
for some other purpose under the merger of these accounts? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Hypothetically, if Congress decided, say, to 
put money in the budget to increase the Marine Corps strength, and 
you would put additional funds for troops and facilities in for that 
purpose, and if the President decided not to increase the Marine Corps 
strength, I would assume his apportionment back of the “Operation 
and maintenance” appropriation would be less the amount of money 
that had been added for Marine Corps strength. It is the same rela- 
tionship that existed this year. 

While he would apportion us one lump sum there would be certain 
restrictions tied to that one lump sum apportionment. 

Mr. Ostertaa. In other words, the two go together, whichever way 
itgoes. You cannot increase one without the other. 

Admiral Brarvstry. If you increase Marine Corps strength from 
175,000 to 200,000, for example, you have to put money in several 
other of our appropriations. You have to put it in troops and fa- 
cilities, some in the medical facilities, and other parts of our budget. 
You have to put some in the aircraft part, because you might increase 
the number of aircraft operating. 

Mr. FLoop. Some of us have asked for detailed breakdowns of those 
figures by budget, classification for the purpose of proposing amend- 
ments on that subject. 

_ They usually come up with a full sheet of classifications by budget 
items giving a total. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then, insofar as the situation is concerned, if I in- 
terpret your answers properly, these funds are still in administra- 
tive status insofar as adjudication is concerned down to the expendi- 
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ture level of requirements as presented in the budget. Is that. cor- 
rect ? 
Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir. 


INCREASED FLEXIBILITY IN NEW NAVY O AND M STRUCTURE 


Mr. Sueprarp. What was the original reasoning back of putting 
the budget together as it is put together this year in consolidating 
these items? As budget officer I assume you were in the conferences. 

What is your opinion on that? What was to be gained and what 
was the philosophy promoting the change / 

Admiral Brarpstry. I believe there were several reasons why the 
Navy “Operation and maintenance” appropriations were combined, 
One was to make the budget structure of all three services more com- 
parable. The Air Force and Army have _— a single “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation for some years now. This is to give 
greater comparability in comparing oli It is a step in a fairly 
long- range program of overall management improvement in a finan- 
cial sense for all three services. 

It is tied into the implementation of certain public laws for the im- 
provement of financial management in the services, to permit. certain 
other things to take place. ‘Tt is to permit a reduction in the total 
number of allotments and overall accounting which has to be done, 
which is an overhead supnort type of operation which can be ex- 
pensive if you make it too difficult. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is a laudable ambition so far as the general 
concept is concerned, but is this not also true: There is a substantial 
difference in the internal structure of the appropriations, and the 
mechanics that each service uses in applying those funds? 

Admiral Brarpstrey. That is right. 

Mr. Snerrarp. Then what will happen in the changeover of this 
structure? What internal adjustments will have to be made to con- 
form to this procedure? I presume you had to analyze the different 
functions with respect to the services. What will happen now? 

Admiral Brearpstry. I might add one other advantage on the previ- 
ous question. After all, we start these budgets some 18 months ahead 
of the budget period, as you know. Things do happen, programs 
change, and with the single “Operation and maintenance” “appropri 
ation, when you are faced with an increased program requirement in 
a certain part of the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation this 
would give us the flexibility to make relatively minor adjustments 
which previously we did not have. 

This gives top management at the Chief of Naval Operations, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, and the Secretary of Navy levels the 
ability to make some of these adjustments we did not otherwise have. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the answer I have been reaching for ever 
since you started to talk. There is a lot back of this thing just besides 
the uniformity because when you look at uniformity there.is a wide 
difference among the services. Uniformity from that approach is 
one aspect which: you can take with a grain of salt. 

The real thing back of it was the opportunity to have, just as you 
said, a little more leeway in handling these funds. Instead of having 
them pinned down as they had been previously you have more flexi- 
bility. Is that it? 
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Admiral Brarpstey. I do not think it would be the principal reason 
for doing it but it is certainly a consideration, both from the point of 
view of the Navy and others. 

Mr. Suepparp. If flexibility is not 90 percent of what you are work- 
ing for, what else are you gaining unless you change the whole op- 
erational structure of the three services? You have not done that 

et. 

Admiral Brearpstey. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And you do not contemplate doing it ? 

Admiral Bearpstey. No, sir. 


REDUCTION IN FLEET SHIPS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag? 

Mr. Osrerrac. Admiral, I believe in your statement you referred 
to the reduction in the active fleet from 1,113 down to 864 ships. Is 
that correct ? 

Admiral Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrerraac. That is a substantial reduction. On what is that 
predicated primarily? Is it because of obsolescence, because of no 
replacements, or is it because of reductions in personnel ? 

Admiral Wirson. It is partly all of those things, sir. Coming down 
in personnel, as we have done progressively 

Mr. Osrerrac. Would modernization and reorganization have any- 
thing to do with that ? 

Admiral Wirson. Not reorganization, sir. Modernization well 
could, sir. When we commission a new destroyer, for example, of 
larger size, by necessity to incorporate all the new techniques that 
have to go aboard, her manning level is larger than the destroyer she 
replaces, so we have to probably inactivate two ships in order to get 
the personnel for one new one. 

They may not be all the same size. 

Also, of course, you understand that the 1,113 and the 864 include 
a lot of small ships as well as large ones. That is the entire strength 
of the active Navy. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Under your program, you point out that the active 
fleet is approaching block obsolescence. 

Admiral Winson. Yes, sir. 





BLOCK OBSOLESCENCE 


: Mr. Osrerrac. What is the meaning of block obsolescence as applied 
ere ¢ 

Admiral Witson. If you recall the figure Captain Vinock used, 
the fleet as of today consists of about 81 percent of World War II 
ships. ‘These were ships which were all built within a span of 3 
years. They are all reaching their statutory age at about the same 
time. 

Mr. Osrerrac. All at the same time? 

Admiral Wirson. Well, within a 3-year span of each other. 
am OsrerTac. But you do not contemplate replacement at one 
time ? 

Admiral Winson. No, sir. We want to avoid that if possible. 
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Mr. Osrertac. That is where this FRAM program comes into being? 


Admiral Wuson. That and our continuous shipbuilding program, | 


The portion that Captain Vinock had outlined in his blue chart 
outline was just an assumed program at the level approximating this 
year’s budget. That can be controlled up or down, of course. None 
of it is yet approved. 

Mr. Ostertac. Then, in connection with your reference to Lebanon 
and Taiwan previously discussed, is it fair to say that no matter 
what the emergency might be, one which would prompt some abnormal 
service or ac tivity. supplemental funds would have to be provided in 
the field of operation and maintenance for the Navy? 

Admiral Wirson. Very likely that would be true, and it would be 
true in other fields as w ell. Our total supplemental is not all involved 
in operation and maintenance. 

As Admiral Smith pointed out this morning, we have a consider- 
able amount for pay of extra personnel in there. 

Mr. Osrertac. What I was getting at is this: In the field of opera- 
tion and maintenance, any extraordinary development that might 
come into being during the course of the year would without doubt 
require additional funds ? 

Admiral Wiison. It would require additional funds; yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Did we ever ask for the operation and maintenance costs 
as the result of Lebanon and/or Taiwan in the way of a supplemental? 

Admiral Brearpstry. That is in the record. 


EXTRA COSTS RESULTING FROM EMERGENCIES 


Mr. Osrertac. What would be the nature of additional costs in the 
field of operation and maintenance under emergency circumnstances! 

Admiral Witson. The deployment of extra ships to the scene of 
trouble, which would mean they would have to be completely stored 
and equipped before they sailed. 

Mr. Ostertac. Extra ships. You mean ships not already in the 
active fleet? 

Admiral Wirson. Extra ships not already at the scene of trouble 
that are currently operating off the coast of the United States in a 
training status. 

Mr. Osrertac. Admiral, is it not true that the fleet is mobile and 
constantly moving or in operation 

Admiral Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is it an extraordinary charge or cost of operation 
for the 6th Fleet, for example, to move in the area of Lebanon? 

Admiral Wiuson. There are extra fuel costs involved, extra air 
activity involved over and above the normal training level. 

Mr. Ostertac. Extra fuel by virtue of speed and factors of that 
kind rather than normal uses? 

Admiral Wirson. Longer periods at sea, that sort of thing. There 
is a great deal of extra air activity as a result of being on a spot of 
potential trouble. 

Ostertac. In your statement I believe you made reference 
to tha rework of some 4,000 aircraft and 10,000 engines, which was a 
part of proper maintenance. Is that what you call the overhaul 
program ? 
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Admiral Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is a normal operation every year, is it not? 

Admiral Witson. That is the level that the Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics would like to maintain in order to properly maintain his 
operating aircraft. 

Mr. Osrertac. How do those figures, as presented in this budget 
and in your statement, compare with that of previous years? Is that 
higher or lower ora normal figure? | 

Admiral Dixon. The additional engine overhaul required as a re- 
sult of those two emergencies was about 700 engines. That is the 
additional number we had to do this year. 

Mr. Osrertag. In other words, the emergency stepped up the re- 
quirement of overhaul? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes. In addition to that, we had increased con- 
sumption of fuel for the additional flight operations not predicted. 
We had additional overtime work on our air stations loading carriers 
for deployment, et cetera. 

Mr. Ostertac. What about the supplemental funds? Were they 
included ? 

Admiral Drxon, That is what I have reference to. These items I 
am speaking of are the ones we requested supplemental funds for. 

Mr. Osrertaa. I am talking about the request here for 4,000 aircraft 
and 10,000 engines. 

Admiral Drxon. Our request is about the same as in previous years 
but reflects a slight increase overall for aircraft overhaul. 

Mr. Osrertac. Thank you Admiral. That is all I have, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Weaver. 


TRANSFERS TO RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. Weaver. Admiral Wilson, referring to page 2 of your statement, 
and going back to the questions posed boo Ms: Ostertag concerning the 
reduction of the active fleet during the last 5 years, I assume some ships 
have gone into the reserve fleet ; is that correct ? 

Admiral Wirson. They have all gone into the reserve fleet. 

Mr. Weaver. About how many ships do we have in the reserve fleet ? 

Admiral Wison. As of the first of January 1959, we had a total of 
1,379 ships and service craft in the reserve fleet. 

Mr. Sacre Could you provide us with some kind of a breakdown 
forthe record? I would also like to know how many different kinds of 
major ships there are in the reserve fleet such as destroyers, battle- 
ships, et cetera. 

? dmiral Witson. We can give it. I do not have it broken down 
ere. 

Mr. Weaver. The larger t b 

Admiral Wison. im — 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Inventory of reserve fleet ships by classes 



































] 
Class 
Classification ie 2 Sub- | Class | Total | 
total D 
A B Cc 
Warships: 
Carriers iin cee eae bahia Ceti bubs “6 7 12 13 32 15 
Battleships _- feck Read dwicnd ake ee 2 2 6 10 5 15 
Craisers. ........ RE SELL ee Oe 16 | 6 | 9 31 23 i 
Destroyers:........--.... asanain nant ae ee 60 59 2 121 0 121 
DONON. ces ccc 7... nope wees micas 8 28 2 40 4 44 
Subtotal (warships) cioisaan ak bia outa wielecaes 93 107 34 234 47 | oct 
Grand total (warships) pies isesvbwnsdiuacdun sill sididetbinde phiilc pcidhelaatdeletts wade Bi 
INES 8 otro cating inmadciiainneemcnes -| 39 126 42 7 4 2! 
Bene WETMERO. 2.552 <i coc. oon Tae ate 10 | 178 | 0 188 0 is 
RO hens lt ees Sac EL Ei ccwhiac abana Kes al 135 | 123 | 0 258 0 258 
Auxiliary _-._.- Sha diicmne teks seals bieeconbas 0 | 237 | 22 259 2 2) 
SN rd ge nk er a = 277 | 771 | 98 | 1,145 53] 1,19 
I ai ill Raisins tases ccna 0| 177 | 3 180 Oo; 
NNN CE ION rs ean neneee | moenksiehs 1D kg haga disras biedlinioebeied 1,37 





Note.—Data as of Dec. 31, 1958. 
i 

Class A ships are those required early upon mobilization. Composed primarily | 
of ASW ships and other designated warships. 

Class B ships are those needed later in mobilization than those in class A. 

Class C ships are those still retaining mobilization potential but required | 
only in the final phases of general mobilization. 

Class D ships are those whose retention in the reserve fleet is no longer war- : 
ranted; these ships are being disposed of as soon as administrative and legal | 
proc edures can be completed. 


COST OF REHABILITATING ACTIVE SHIPS 


Mr. Weaver. On page 4 of your statement you refer to the fact 
that the FRAM program for fiscal year 1960 to rehabilitate 34 active 
ships would amount to about $63.2 million and that the balance would 
be included in the shipbuilding and conversion program. 

What is the overall cost for the FRAM program on these 34 ships! 

Admiral Wiison. The total overall cost in this budget i is $142 mil- 
lion. The part funded in “Operation and maintenance” is $63 million, 
which will take care of 26 ships. 


SHIPS SCHEDULED FOR OVERHAUL IN 1960 


Mr. Weaver. On page 4 you state that you plan to give a thorougl 
overhaul to every ship scheduled for overhaul in fiscal year 1961. 
How many ships are pcheaiaind for overhaul in 1960? 

Captain Jounson. 372, which includes 26 mark II FRAM ships 
That is a planning figure which will vary. 

Mr. Weaver. You mean those that are going to be included under 
the FRAM program ? a 

Captain Jonnson. Yes, sir; 26 mark IT FRAMs are included m | 
that figure of 372. Thatisa planning figure only. 

Mr. Weaver. On page 5 you indicate : you do not propose any mod- 
ernization or overhaul of ships in the reserve fleet. That is, in fiscal 
year 1960. Do you foresee any possible limited war situations wher | 
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you would be required perhaps to call on some of these ships in the 
reserve fleet? If so, how long would it take to get them in operation ? 

Admiral Wixson. It is perfectly possible we would have such a sit- 
uation. For 2 years previous to 1960 we had a reserve fleet moderniza- 
tion program, which included drydocking and overhaul and the in- 
stallation of good antisubmarine equipment and communications on 
antisubmarine warfare-type ships only. 

We have interrupted it with this program in order to get started 
with our FRAM. Itisour intention to pick that up again in 1961 if we 
can. There are some ships that have been, a considerable number, that 
have been overhauled and modernized in that in previous years. 

Mr. Weaver. In other words, what percentage of those in the reserve 
fleet would be ready to go without further work on them ? 

Admiral Wirson. I would have to get that for you, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Please supply that for the record. Is it as high as 60 
or 75 percent ? 

Admiral Witson. It will not be that high, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Out of a total of 1,379 ships and service craft in the reserve fleet, 41 percent are 
ready to join the fleet without significant alterations or major repairs. 

Breakdown : 

Warships (less ASW types) : 35’ out of 157. 

ASW types (CVS, DD, DE, APD): 180 out of 386. 
Others: 356. 

Total: 571 out of 1,379 equals 41 percent. 

Criteria: That ships can be activated within 60 days. 

Mr. Weaver. Is this a deficiency that is serious? Should we have 
some money to keep them ready ? 

Admiral Wuson. There are a great many things that are desirable, 
of course. I am sure we could spend a great deal more money than 
we get every year, but we try to fit it to the things that are of real 
urgency and of real necessity, and to balance all phases of the budget 
accordingly. 

PERCENTAGE OF JET AIRCRAFT IN THE FLEET 


Mr. Weaver. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire about one other point? 

Could you supply this for the record? On page 6 you discuss the 
percentage of jet aircraft in the fleet and acknowledge that the overall 
percentage is increasing. Could you supply for the record what the 
percentage of jet aircraft is within the fleet ? 

Admiral Wiison. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


On June 30, 1958, 42 percent of our active aircraft inventory was jet aircraft. 
The estimated percentage on Fune 30, 1959, is 44 perent and for June 30, 1960, 
is 47 percent. The percentage of jets in the carrier air groups is about 80 
percent. ASW aircraft are mostly nonjet types. 
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GENERAL Expenses, Navy PERSONNEL 


Summary of obligations by budget program 


Budget program 








| 7 ‘ , 
BEAR) FONBINS; NOUS «cin cndnsngueesecmsoe- 
22:15 | Training, Naval Reserve_- 

















OF RECONCILIATION 


+ Difference 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate} 1960 com- 
pared with 
1959 
$35, 583, 727 $35, 583, 000 $39, 991, 000 +$4, 408, 0M 
7, 934, 094 3, 314, 000 8, 387, 000 +73, 00 
9, 485, 321 0, 100, 000 10, 308, 000 +208, 00 
15, 478, 235 17, 051, 000 17, 095, 000 +44, 00 
5, 718, 095 5, 988, 000 5, 736, 000 — 252, 00 
10, 844, 402 11, 253, 000 11, 294, 000 +41, 
85, 043, 874 88, 289, 000 92, 811, 000 +4, 522, 00 
—1, 069, 667 ~B1GR, 100 bo cucdedascsqeu +1, 164, 10 
| 

83, 974, 207 87, 124, 9C0 92, 811, 000 +5, 686, 10 


Relating budget activity estimate to current appropriation 


appropriation (Navy personnel, general expenses) 


ED - a A ci msiwimneeeomne 
2225 | Personnel support 
2230 | Other personne! facilities shiak 
2250 Departmental administration gaa 
Total comparative obligations - - 
| Net adjustment for comparative trans- 
NG cn thitincd bab docs haw Sdlswe cee 
| Total direct obligations in budget 
PCIE. oo pawn indie bees 
STATEMENT 
1958 
1959 


budget estimate (Navy personnel, general expenses) 


1959 appropriation in annual act (Navy personnel, general ex- 

II ascaincds aratatecennnd Ranaaiengeaiey ainiami toeenniaciiin abeinnee inte ani mr ea amr teree 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases________-__---------- 
Peer Oem Rta tr a er eb oe nh cee tinue 


Total comparative new obligational authority for 1959 


Deductions: 


Consolidation of Norfolk, Va., and Portsmouth, 


N.H.., 
Disestablishment 


retraining ‘commands... ..._........... 
of Charleston, 
a a a ao einiciinia niece phi co ald on 


S.C., 


receiving 


Relocation of Mine Warfare School from Yorktown, 


VE, “GO Sle EO, Sete cee beeketbcccs 


Reduction in procurement of automotive equipment 





200, 000 


52, 000 





$87, 000, 000 
86, 305, 000 


85, 422, 000 
2, 630, 000 


217, 000 | 





ND iit a aes a aa aa 


Additions: 








Expansion of mociear tratiiee a. .. ot oe li 
Tuition (NROTC, advanced enlisted and advanced scientific) __ 
PLORUPOINGME OF TEGIDING BRIGG sos oh ede eee beep ee = so 
Procurement of training publications___._._._._._.__._._________-__ 
WE MOOG oo tatrnnc Khe ok ks 


Training costs for increased rec 
Wherry and Capehart housing 
Military construction equipment 


I ee a ch aia ee a se Sg LE, 


Procurement of training supplies 


REED DEP TNCENRO cnn eeceet ne ccecnesuncueanm 
Administrative costs, departmental and district headquarters_ 
Increases at Naval Academy due to wage boards and price in- 


creases in effect during part of fiscal year 1959 


Price increases for fuel and utilities occurring during fiscal 


year 1959 at training activities 





Total estimate for 1960 (operation and maintenance, Navy, 
Pe a ais pace tan eas a 


88, 289, 000 | 
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Difference 

1960 com- 

ared with 
1959 


+$4, 408, 00 
+73, 000 
+208, 000 
+44, 0 

— 252, OW 
+41, 00 


+4, 522, 0 





+1, 164, 10 


+5, 686, 10 














652, 000 





637, 000 








143, 000 
198, 000 
46, 00 
100, 00 
20, 000 
360, 000 
50, 000 
650, 000 | 
21, 000 | 
25, 004 
60, 000 


208, 000 
293, 000 


—————$—$———— 


811, 000 
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Analysis by budget program 


—_— 











No. | Budget program 1959 Deductions Additions 1960 
ae a d 

2210 TORII, THOUS Soe ceacncswecsusdtacman $35, 583, 000 $200, 000 $4, 608, 000 $39, 991, 000 
9215 | Training, Naval Reserve_-.-..---.:---- OU OO k acccnkionns 73, 000 8, 387, 000 
20 | Naval Academy,..........------------- 10, 100,000 |... ----------- 208, 000 10, 308, 000 
9225 | Personnel support --.-....-..--.-------- 47, 051, 000: 4.2.05. -+.55--<< 44, 000 17, 095, 000 
2230 | Other personnel facilities. ..........--.- 5, 988, 000 452, 000 200, 000 5, 736, v00 
22%) | Departmental administration .......-.- 11, 258, 000 |..-.--.....--. 41, 000 11, 294, 000 








| eb? UR vy zor fy 88,289,000} 652,000| 5,174,000} 92,811, 000 





Mr. Suepparp. Admiral Smith, you may make your presentation. 


STATEMENT OF Cuter OF NAvAL PERSONNEL AND Deputy CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS FOR PERSONNEL AND NAVAL RESERVE 


Admiral Smrrxg. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
my capacity as Chief of Naval Personnel, I am pleased to present 
our operation and maintenance programs in the personnel area and 
their cost estimates for fiscal year 1960. Our programs conform to 
the overall planning objectives and policies which have been pre- 
sented to you by the Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

These programs entail: the recruitment and procurement of all 
naval personnel, and the training of these personnel, except air and 
medical; the administration of the distribution of manpower to the 
Fleet and Shore Establishment; the promotion and discipline of naval 
personnel and the administration of their welfare; and the selection 
and education of midshipmen at the Naval Academy, Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps students, and the other officer candidates. 

The estimates for funding requirements for these functions 
formerly were presented under the appropriation “Navy personnel, 
general expenses.” These are now contained in the first budget ac- 
tivity of the appropriation entitled “Operation and maintenance, 
Navy.” I speak to the requirements contained in this first budget 
activity : “General expenses, Navy personnel.” 

Since our requirements in fiscal year 1959 have a bearing on our 
budget for 1960, I shall touch briefly on our need for a supplemental 
appropriation for the civilian pay raise in the current fiscal year. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 REQUIREMENTS 


The legislation granting an increase in pay to classified employees 
was enacted subsequent to the preparation of our estimates for fiscal 
year 1959. An immediate analysis of our requirements to be pro- 
vided within the appropriation amount of $85,442,000 precluded the 
absorption of this increase, estimated as $2,630,000. Price increases 
not included in 1959 estimates have occurred in practically all pro- 
Grams. An example is the accelerated wage board awards. These 
1ave totaled $1,459,000 since January 1, 1958. Additional examples of 
rising costs which have required reprograming include utilities, offi- 
cial mail, supplies, tuition, contractual services, and operation of 
rental quarters, resulting from mandatory acquisition of Wherry hous- 
Ing. These additional funding requirements not only precluded the 


38515—59—pt. 423 
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absorption of the pay raise but limited our ability to attain all of 
the objectives planned for fiscal year 1959. 


FISCAL YEAR 1960 ESTIMATE 


The estimate for fiscal year 1960 totals $92,811,000—an increase of 
$4,522,000. The major portion of this increase is attributed to the 
operation and maintenance of, and the procurement of furniture for, 

ublic quarters acquired through Wherry and Capehart housing, 

‘he estimates provide a full year of operation for the Nuclear Weap- 
ons Schools, San Diego, Calif., and Norfolk, Va., and for the Nuclear 
Power School, Mare Island, Calif., which have been established in the 
second half of the current fiscal year (1959). 

One new training facility, the Nuclear Power Training Unit, 
Windsor, Conn., is included in our estimates and provision is made 
for increased nuclear power and POLARIS oriented training at the 
Submarine School, New London, Conn. The changes, to date, in the 
fleet in being are not such that any significant reductions in training 
relating to the established, customary weapons system are possible. 
Many of these systems must be continued. Added to these are new 
types of training to prepare our personnel for the changes that have 
begun and will take place in the Navy. 


RECRUITMENT AND PROCUREMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 





The Navy intends to maintain its personnel strength through vol- | 


untary enlistments and the maximum reenlistment of all satisfactory 
personnel upon completion of one or more enlistment periods. Pro- 
grams, such as the career appraisal teams, designed to encourage 
reenlistments are being stressed. The benefits of the recent pay legis- 
lation, including the addition of grades E-8 and E-9, and the pro- 
ficiency pay programs, also are inducements to reenlistment. The 
increased technical requirements of the modern Navy are recognized 
in the screening of recruit applicants to obtain personnel who show 
aptitude and potential ability in the science and engineering fields. 
To assist in this function, approximately 900 recruiting offices are 


maintained. 
TRAINING 


In order to keep pace with the technological advances employed in 
our modern Navy, training is being keyed to courses pertaining to 
air defense, guided missiles, nuclear power, nuclear weapons, and 
antisubmarine warfare. The Navy is continuing other essential 
technical training and that training necessary to develop able, sea- 
going officers and enlisted personnel. 

This important task of training is being accomplished as economi- 
cally and effectively as possible through the use of training aids 
and publications and available facilities. To the greatest extent pos- 
sible, increases in the new technological fields are being compensated 
by reductions in the more conventional ones. For example, 10 techni- 
cal schools at the basic level in such fields as Shelseoaslaal, gunners 
mates, commissarymen, damage controlmen, and construction equip- 
ment drivers, have been eliminated in the current fiscal year, The 
annual training at our 140 naval schools includes recruit and basic 
training for approximately 100,000 recruits and basic and advance 
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training in technical fields for over 50,000 officers and 250,000 en- 
listed personnel. To supplemental training available in the service 
schools, approximately 1,000 officers and enlisted personnel are trained 
at civilian colleges offering courses in highly specialized subjects. In 
the 319 Naval Reserve training centers over 100,000 reservists are 
trained annually. 

OFFICER CANDIDATES 


The Naval Academy and the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps units are our basic sources of officers for careers in the Navy 
and the Marine Corps. Approximately 3,500 midshipmen are under 
instruction annually at the Naval Academy. To augment the output 
of the Naval Academy, about 14,000 Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps students are being prepared in 53 civilian colleges for commis- 
sions in the Navy and Marine Corps and their Reserve components. 


UTILIZATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


In consonance with approved plans, personnel are selected and dis- 
tributed to the fleet and to the shore establishment. The effective 
utilization of our manpower resources is dependent on our ability to 
assign to each job the best qualified individual available, as econom- 
ically as possible. The Navy manpower information system, recently 
installed, provides timely, accurate, and accessible information to 
assist in making decisions about personnel, activities, and jobs to be 
done. The benefits of this system extend to other areas including: 
Improved manpower planning for current and future operations, 
maximum utilization of skills and technical knowledge, more atten- 
tion to the individual, better control over funds available for pay 
and allowances, marked reduction in paperwork required of the 
operating forces, and improved preparation for mobilization. 


MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Our physical plant is continually under review to insure economical 
and effective operations. In line with the maximum usage policy, it 
is planned in the fiscal year 1959 to consolidate the two retraining 
commands on the east coast intoone. The Receiving Station, Charles- 
ton, S.C., will be deactivated. The Mine Warfare School has been 
moved during this fiscal year from Yorktown, Va., to more economical 
quarters at Charleston, $C. 

The funds appropriated for maintenance of the facilities utilized 
inmy program are carefully budgeted, and modern maintenance tech- 
niques are used to obtain maximum benefits from funds allocated. 


SUMMARY 


These estimates represent the minimum requirements for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of our programs and facilities. They will not 
provide for exigencies, such as Increased prices, emergency break- 
downs, or expansion of programs to meet contingencies in the operat- 
ing year. 

[ have contained my discussion to the highlights of the programs 
and estimates presented. I shall be pleased further to provide such 
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details of our programs and our financial requirements as you may 
desire. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Admiral Smith, I am going to compliment you upon 
the brevity of your presentation. I believe you covered the necessary 
highlights. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


COST EFFECTS OF WAGE BOARD DECISIONS 


Mr. Sueprparp. There is one portion of your statement into which 
I would like to inquire. It is reflected on page 2 under fiscal year 
1959 requirements, where you say that an example is the accelerated 
wage board awards. 

With reference to the wage board awards, I have become very much 
interested in that operation in the last few days. I want you to cor- 
rect my thinking if it requires correction. 

These wage boards function in certain geographical areas for the 
purpose of evaluating established wages within the area and bring- 
ing Federal blue-collar wages into line with current non-Government 
levels for similar trades; is that correct ? 

Admiral Smirn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is the entire United States covered in this way! 
I mean do these wage boards operate in all areas of the United States 
for the purpose of adjusting salaries? 

Admiral Smirn. If I understand your question correctly, sir, the 
whole United States is covered, although the boards operate in each 
region depending upon the circumstances existing. 

{r. Suepparp. In other words, we find certain formulas in geo- 
graphical area A different from geographical area B, but insofar 
as total coverage is concerned within the United States the wage 
boards do operate every where ? 

Admiral Smrru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is no exception to those rules? 

Admiral Smiru. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It is upon that type of information that the Na 
resents its budget up here; is that right? Those wage board ad- 
udications would be a very definite factor in expenditures you might 
ave hypothetically in North Carolina or South Carolina or Cali- 

fornia, for example. Would that not be a component part of your 
requirements to evaluate your expenditures ? 

dmiral Smrrx. That is right. I want to make clear, however, we 
may not include in our budget wage board increases anticipated to 
become effective in the future. We include in our estimate only the 
currently effective wages. Any increase effective during this fiscal 
year can be shown only in the next fiscal year budget. ; 

Mr. Suerrarp. I grant you that, but history tells us that during a 
certain period of time wage boards have operated in certain geo- 
graphical areas and, as a result of this operation, they have leveled 
off salaries that are reached through certain population conclusions, 
and wage ranges as they are paid in those areas, and then they adjudi- 
cate those wages for certain extensions geographically, peripherally, 
as it may be. 

To use an example here that might be applicable, your wage board 
function in southern California uses the city of Los Angeles as a 
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base, for which they adjudicate the wages within certain geographical 
mileage. What the mileage may be in one instance eal deviate 
from another instance, but that is basically the way it operates, is it 
not ? 

Admiral Smrru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is very important in assembling your cost factors, 
is it not? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. When you make your presentation for expenditure 
requirements, they depend on what you are paying for labor, skilled, 
unskilled, or intermediate, is that not true? 

Admiral Smiru. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. It has been stated by the Navy, in discussing costs 
at Lebanon and Taiwan, that these operations cannot be considered 
as a substitute for training. Does this mean the additional hours 
flown and steamed and landing operations carried out have no train- 
ing value, or does it mean that the Navy normally trains for some 
different types of operation ? 


TRAINING VALUE OF EMERGENCY OPERATIONS 


Admiral Smrru. Mr. Chairman, I would answer it in this fashion: 
The Lebanon-Taiwan type of operation certainly is a very valuable 
kind of training. Nevertheless, it is much more expensive than oper- 
ations we normally would pursue with those same ships and units. 
That is, more hours at sea and more air patrols flown. We are ready 
for the bill. This increased readiness requires a great deal more 
expenditure of fuel. 

Mr. Suepparp. Any operation of that character would be a contri- 
bution to the functions of the men in the Navy and subject to the 
operations at that point or wherever it may be; is that right ? 

Admiral Smirn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. While it is not literally a training program as we 
have heretofore defined the word “training,” nevertheless, it is a 
training program ? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And the more we are exposed to it, the more pro- 
ficiency and the more efficiency is delivered ? 

Admiral Smirn. That is right, sir. 


NUCLEAR TRAINING 


Mr. Suepparp. What kind of nuclear training are we engaged in 
and for what types of action are they planned ? 
_ Admiral Ssnrx. Just very broadly, sir, we have the nuclear train- 
ing programs for our new nuclear submarines. This is a new kind 
of training operation, getting ready for the Polaris submarines, which 
includes missile training as well. We have a program established 
for the new nuclear surface vessels. There is continued training in 
nuclear weapons. These are the broad areas. 

Mr. Suerparp. In conjunction with the training program as it ap- 
plies to the missile field—I will use that for the moment because of 
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its newness and the high technical requirements that obviously are 
indicated, functionally speaking—is it a fact or not a fact that we have 
under contract the accumulation of material by private contractors, 
sometimes producers of the missiles, sometimes an organization that 
is exclusively directing its efforts to formulating manuals of proce- 
dure, et cetera ? 

Admiral Ssuru. Yes, sir; there is quite a lot of that type of train- 
ing preparation contracted for. A good part of our initial schooling 
is done under contract with the principal contractor of a new system 
of weapon providing the know-how. 

Mr. Suepparp. I presume that material is part of a subject ‘matter 
that is used in the training of the people you have just referred to, 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 


USE OF ARMY LANGUAGE SCHOOL BY NAVY 


Mr. Suepparp. The Army has testified that it has been undergoing 
a gradual reduction in its language school operations at Monterey, 
Calif. Why has the Navy chosen to do its own training instead of 
using this facility and what is the present Navy average per student 
cost comparatively speaking ? 

Admiral Smrru. May I ask one of the members of my staff to 
answer that? 

First, let me state this, Mr. Chairman. We have a language school 
here in Washington at the receiving station, which in the main pro- 
vides for our needs. I do not see the necessity for utilizing the Army 
school except for certain specialized students, and in these cases we 
take advantage of the Army facilities. 

Mr. Kenyon. I do not have that figure. We can supply it for the 
record. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Very well. 

(The information requested follows :) 


LANGUAGE TRAINING IN THE NAvy 


The Language Division, U.S. Naval Intelligence School, Washington, D.C., 
is the primary source of language training in the Navy. At the present time 
instruction is offered in 11 different languages. The lengths of the courses vary 
from abbreviated 8-week courses to full courses 5 to 15 months based on the 
difficulty of the language involved and the degree of proficiency required. A 
maximum of 144 students can be trained at any given time. 

The extent of instruction offered and costs involved are shown on the following 
table: 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1958 1959 
(actual) (projected) 
Average on-board student load _--_-_-_-- = seid cous , . 103 8 
Number graduated anes ee ; 218 143 
Student-weeks of instruction _ _- tubes : 5, 356 4, 316 
Average length of course___...- ; ; : — 6 7 
Cost of operation _- aon ree $240, 767 $265, 249 
Cost per student-week-_-_..-. oe icv! Be. es eee Scien eees Ie so $45 $63 





The comparatively low cost for this training can be attributed in part to the 
size of the operation. Being an integral part of the Navy Intelligence School, 
which in turn is a satellite of the Naval Receiving Station, administrative, oper- 
ations, and maintenance costs of the Language Division are kept to a minimum. 
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It will be noted that the cost per student-week has risen in fiscal year 1959. 
This is brought about in part by the inflationary trend, but of more importance 
py a change in administrative policy. In the past all graduates of the naval 
intelligence course were sent to language instruction regardless of their assign- 
ment upon completion of this instruction. At the present time naval personnel 
are sent to full-time language training only when they are destined to fill billets 
requiring knowledge of the language immediately upon completion of training. 
Thus while the per capita cost of instruction has risen in the Language Division 
of the Intelligence School, largely because of the smaller number of students, 
the efficiency of the program has been increased because there is 100 percent uti- 
lization of graduates in billets requiring this knowledge. 

Language instruction at the Naval Intelligence School is supplemented by 
utilization of the Army Language School and various Air Force programs at 
civilian universities under the fair exchange program, and commercial language 
schools. 

The Army Language School and the various Air Force programs are utilized for 
languages in which there is only a small requirement in the Navy and for the 
Naval Security Group requirement which is beyond the capacity of the Naval 
Intelligence School. During fiscal year 1958, 23 naval personnel attended the 
Army Language School and I attended Air Force programs. In fiscal year 1959 
corresponding figures are 64 and 5. 

Commercial language schools are utilized when time will not permit a normal 
formal language course. For the most part this type of instruction is carried 
on in the Washington, D.C., area in conjunction with briefings by the Chief of 
Naval Operations preparatory to overseas assignments in U.S. missions and 
Military Assistance Advisory Groups. Officers attend instruction on a part- 
time basis for from 20 to 100 hours. During fiscal year 1958, 41 officers attended 
this instruction for a cost of $10,941. Thirty-five officers are programed for fiscal 
yer 1959 at a cost of $10,000. 

There are several advantages of having a language school in the Washington 
area. Many of the graduates of the naval intelligence course receive language 
instruction. By taking both the intelligence and language training at the same 
place the cost of a permanent change of station is saved and time lost incident 
to change of station is eliminated. d 

At the present time the Department of Defense is conducting an overall study 
of language training in the armed services at the request of the House Armed 
Services Committee. If as a result of this study it is determined that a single 
Armed Forces language school will be more efficient, more economical and 
better satisfy the needs of the individual services the Navy will support the 
est°blishment or operation of such a school. 

The Navy encourages the study of languages during off-duty hours in several 
ways. All officers ordered to overseas billets who do not receive formal language 
instruction are sent a set of language training records. Properly studied these 
records provide a vocabulary of from 1,000 to 1.500 words. Through the instruc- 
tor-hire program any activity may (within certain funding limitations) hire 
an instructor to teach language to naval personnel. At the present time over 
500 people are studving language through this program. In addition, commencing 
fiscal year 1960, all dependent schools overseas will teach the indigenous lan- 
guage at all grade levels. 

Mr. Suepparp. This seems to be quite a pertinent question as to why 
the services are not utilizing this more intensively than presently pre- 
vails. As I have understood in the past, you are doing practically 
your own language training aside from the Monterey aspect of it. 

Admiral Smrrn. We have the major part of our language training 
at the language school located at the receiving station here in 
Washineton. 

Mr. Sneprarn. Has there been a general look-see at that policy to 
see if it is a good nolicy economically or otherwise to divert our train- 
Ing program to that school or is it so senarated from your require- 
ments as to make it a practical impossibility, which of the two? 

Admiral Smrrxn. We have studied the operation, Mr. Chairman. 
Tn the main, our language requirements relate to the Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Groups and to our Intelligence Corps. So with the 
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proximity of the school to our Naval Intelligence Office and to our 
headquarters of the military assistance program, we feel that we 
actually save money. It is an efficient operation to have them here 
so we do not have to transfer personnel to Washington for one type of 
briefing and on to a language school at a different location for a 
further type of study. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the chairman yield ? 

Mr. SHerparp. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. I suppose my friend from California is driving at 
something we have been talking about for years here—a unified lan- 
guage school. We have been talking about that off and on here for a 
long time. 

The Army put on quite a show the other day on their Monterey 
business. That is what brought it up again. 

Admiral, what I do not understand is what in the world has MAAG 
and Intelligence to do with teaching languages? It would be ve 
nice to have them, but I am talking about the Monterey Army School. 
Here they are teaching languages. You are bringing in your people 
to your Washington receiving station. They are important for 
MAAG and important for Intelligence, but how is that responsive to 
the question ? 

I am interested in teaching them languages. 

Admiral Smiru. Let me answer one first of all, sir. I have a figure 
here. In the Army Language School in Monterey, Calif., the Navy 
- 19 officers and 45 enlisted men in attendance this year—a total of 
It. 

Mr. Frioop. Those are for exotic languages mostly. We know 
whenever you have a requirement in your Intelligence or anything 
else for an exotic language, they go out to Monterey. 

We have been groping in this subcommittee for years about this. 
To show you how serious we are about it, we even spent a couple years 
on that sacred cow of medicine. We were even talking about the 
three Surgeons General being in one bed, if you can imagine anybody 
daring to talk about that. We were not fooling. It is surprising how 
far we got with alleged unification there. 

Now, Spanish is Spanish and the Latin and Romances and the more 
accepted languages are so standardized that we have difficulty in this. 
We provided for your exotics at Monterey, but why do you want a 
language school ? 

Admiral Smirn. Mr. Flood, I think the most important thing we 
can teach these people in order to orient them immediately for their 
jobs in Intelligence and in the military assistance program, is the lan- 
guage of the country to which they will be assigned. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, Admiral, that begs the question. When you 
want somebody who does not know Spanish to read and write Spanish 
and talk it, you have to teach him. Why can you not teach him in one 
place? Is it more difficult or is it easier to teach Spanish to a Navy 
officer than it is to an Army officer ? 

Admiral Smrru. I think the best answer here, Mr. Flood, is if I had 
to transport people who are normally assembled in Washington for 
instruction at the Intelligence School or for Navy Department briefin 
to the west coast for a language course and then back, my per diem an 
travel would probably outrun the cost of running the school. 
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Mr. Fioop. That is what Mr. Sheppard is groping for. Why should 
you assemble them here? Should you not know that the following 
officers are to be assigned for language? You have to bring the fol- 
lowing 24 officers from west of the Mississippi to Washington for cer- 
tain purposes. Then when you get them here, you assign them to the 
Navy Language School. Then you tell me that you save money there- 
by. You do not have to bring them in here and then send them back 
to Monterey, do you? 

Admiral Smrrn. I would if I had to teach them language, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why ? 

Admiral Sairn. Because I must bring them here for briefing or 
intelligence courses. 

Mr. Fioop. Why ? 

Admiral Smrru. For the specific instruction they have to receive 
before they take off on their new duties, both in the military assistance 
program and in Intelligence. 

Mr. Fioop. Could they not get that afterward ? 

Admiral Sarrn. No, sir. They should go to their jobs in these 
critical areas with the appropriate qualifications to take over. 

Mr. Fioop. I have no fixed opinion about it; I am just groping. 

Mr. Larrp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. SHerparp. Yes. 


CONTRACT LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Mr. Latrp. I wonder if, along with the cost figures you have asked 
for, if you could also supply cost figures on the contract language 
teaching being done for Marine Corps and naval personnel. 

Admiral Smrrn. I will be glad to, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. In foreign languages. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Language instruction obtained by contract 
| Navy Marine Corps 


Number of Cost Number of| Cost 
persons 








persons 
ea seer Nis. .3o 50605. 66. ab, 6ep- 1 ce sani 41 $10, 941 9 $4,000 
ND Cc nc ch oan enpisdenseeaeenasenese 35 10, 000 16 8, 000 
1 Estimated. 


CONSOLIDATION OF TRAINING FACILITIES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Would you say that greater standardization of 
equipment and procedures among the services would make it possible 
to consolidate training in such basic skills as administration and 
supply, for example. 

Admiral Smiru. That is quite possible, sir. To the extent we can, 
we do utilize the schools of the other services. I have a list of the 
schools we utilize, which accommodate quite a large number of people. 
The Army and Air Force similarly utilize some considerable num- 
bers of our schools. I believe that, to the extent it is really economi- 
cal and feasible, we are in a cross-servicing position here with respect 
to schooling. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Are there studies being made in that field or have 
there been any made reasonably recently ? 

Admiral Smirn. Mr. Chairman, the question has not arisen further 
since I have been in the present job. It simply goes along with the 
view of utilizing each other’s schools to the maximum extent that 
wecan. I think it is quite harmonious, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Insofar as the cost factor is concerned, do you feel 
you are well within the bracket of reasonableness ? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You have been in both ends of this operation. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, for later on in the year when we dis- 
cuss the question of suggested studies, we might put on our agenda 
for the purpose of at least talking about it the assignment for com- 
partive analysis as between branches of certain types and kinds of 
schools, such as the overseas dependents schools, these various tech- 
nical schools, plus language, and so on. It is something we should 
talk about. 

Mr. Suepparp. How many actual hours is an individual exposed 
to in the language school? Address yourself strictly to the language 
aspect. 

Admiral Smrrn. The full courses of instruction in languages run 
from a minimum of 5 months to a maximum of 15 months. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that for language exclusively ? 

Admiral Smirn. That is for language exclusively, sir. 

Mr. Srepparp. Then the other adjunct you referred to in response 
to Mr. Flood would be on top of that? That is, bringing them back 
here for additional instruction would be on top of the time element 
you just referred to? 

Admiral Smirn. The Intelligence course is 9 months in length. A 
graduate of the course may, in addition, be assigned to a language 
course, as appropriate. The Navy Department briefings may run con- 
currently. 

Mr. Suerparp. Taking your personnel assigned to attaché positions 
or others in that general field, are the functional requirements of the 
Navy different from those of the Army? I am talking about just that 
one field now. 

Admiral Sarru. I think the function is essentially the same, sir, for 
each of the services. It is a question of the field they must cover in 
the various capitals and places where they may be on duty. I believe 
on relatively small posts we do agree one service might take on the 
function for all three. 


STATE DEPARTMENT LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Mr. Mrinsuary. Would it be appropriate for the staff to insert at 
this point in the transcript the cost of the State Department Lan- 
guage School and a brief history of how they operate it? 

Mr. Snepparp. Yes, they can get that information. It should be 
entered at this point so we will have a basis for evaluation purposes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


State DEPARTMENT LANGUAGE TRAINING 


All full-time training in world languages in which military personnel par- 
ticipate is given at the Foreign Service Institute, State Annex 6, Arlington, Va. 
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The courses are 6 months in length and the average per student cost is $770, 
excluding salaries, allowances, and per diem. 

The numbers of full-time military students, by language, as of March 9, 1959, 
are given in the following table: 









Language Air Force Army Totals 
DORIS. 5c enceedoceyad pntdnansnace 12 3 15 
GUIs 5 ci wsccpsas cei ttscienccee 1 2 3 
GORDI. So dois ce danin chica spies ta dhddeeh sldveaseaes ee | 36 
DNs Salis oun dasiwinnacuadsausiwanarbesecannkadeeaaekae 49 5 54 


In addition, a few military personnel participate in courses on Amoy, Greek, 
Hungarian, Indonesian, Italian, Japanese, Portuguese, Russian, and Turkish for 
varying periods of time. 


NUCLEAR DAMAGE CONTROL TRAINING 


Mr. FLoop. Since in the Navy you are up to your ears in nuclear 
warfare, does the Navy have any schools at which it is training 
officers and/or enlisted personnel in radiation hazards, nuclear fire 
control? Instead of the old, regular damage control business, do you 
have any special characters going to special schools on nuclear blast 
radiation, fire damage control, as distinct from oil or gas fires on 
board ship ? 

Admiral Smirn. In Philadelphia we have such a school which is 
called the damage control school. : 

Mr. Fioop. How many weeks? 

Admiral Smiru. Five weeks, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Don’t you have one at Hunters Point? 

Admiral Sarrn. Treasure Island, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Five weeks? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir; 5 weeks. 

Mr. Fioop. I know the Navy is awfully good, but how do you 
account for the Army’s school at Fort Bliss of 47 weeks on the same 
thing? Are you that good ? 

Admiral Saarn. If you are speaking only of the damage control 
aspects, decontamination, I think 5 weeks’ school is probably adequate. 

Mr. Froop. What I am speaking of now is the Army school at 
Fort Bliss in which they deal with fire control as identified with 
nuclear warfare and other allied things. The school is 47 weeks, 
I believe. Will you find out if it is or if it is not, and if it is 47 
weeks, keeping in mind what the curriculum is, what do you have 
to take its place? If you do not have anything to take its place, 
should you not have somebody going to the Army school at Fort 
Bliss if you are so mixed up in nuclear warfare or want to be? 

Admiral Smrrn. I am not familiar with the nuclear school at Fort 
Bliss, Mr. Flood, but I shall provide that for the record. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Army Scuoor AT Fort Briss 


The Navy has been advised by representatives of the Department of the 
Army that the U.S. Army Air Defense School, Fort Bliss, Tex., provides many 
courses of instruction for officers and enlisted personnel that vary in length 
from 1 to 50 weeks and cover the employment, operation, repair, and servicing 
of air defense weapons, of which the majority are missiles. Appropriate courses 
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provide instruction on the employment, storage, assembly, handling, and safety 
precautions of nuclear components. Depending on the nature of a course, it 
may contain phases of instruction on chemical, biological, and radiological war- 
fare which includes individual and unit protective measures and decontamina- 
tion. Also instruction on techniques, safety procedures, and decontamination in 
connection with liquid propellants is provided. 

Courses, similar to those conducted at the Air Defense School, Fort Bliss, are 
provided by the Navy on guided missiles (TERRIER, TALOS, and REGULUS 
I) at the U.S. Naval Guided Missiles Schools, located at Dam Neck, Va., and 
Pomona, Calif., and U.S. Naval Fire Control Technician School, Great Lakes, 
Ill., except in the case of liquid propellants only familiarization training is 
provided inasmuch as the Navy does not use liquid propellants. 

With respect to training in radiological hazards, nuclear incidents, decon- 
tamination, and other aspects of atomic, biological, and chemical warfare de- 
fense, the Navy provides the following specific courses : 

1. U.S. Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, Calif. 

(a) Nuclear engineering (effects) course (2 years).—This course is designed to 
educate selected officers in such portions of the fundamental sciences as will fur- 
nish an advanced technical understanding of the phenomenology of the blast, ther- 
mal, nuclear, and biological aspects of atomic weapons effects including the em- 
ployment and defensive situations. 

This curriculum is sponsored by the Armed Forces special weapons project as a 
joint-service course for certain officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, and U.S. Public Health Service. 

(b) Various other postgraduate courses conducted at this school provide phases 
of instruction on blast and shock effects, principles of protection of personnel 
against damage, radioactive waste disposal, and genetic and physiological effects 
of ionizing radiations. 


2. Civil Engineering Corps Officers School, Port Hueneme, Calif. 


(a) Disaster relief course (2 weeks.)—This course provides detailed instruc- 
tions in planning, including the study and analysis of existing plans, to minimize 
the effects of and to recover from natural disaster and ABC warfare. 

(b) Atomic defense construction engineering (2 weeks.)—Acquaints Civil Engi- 
neer Corps officers and civilian engineers with the significance of atomic weapons 
effects applicable to the planning and construction design of protective structure 
for the Shore Establishment. 

(c) Structural dynamics and radiation shielding (2 weeks.)—Provides training 
to Civil Engineer Corps officers and civilian engineers, already familiar with de- 
sign features, with a knowledge of the principles of design of structures to resist 
atomic weapons effects. 


8. U.S. Naval Damage Control Schools located at Treasure Island, Calif., and 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(a) Officer courses.— 

(1) ABCD (ashore) (5 weeks): It is the purpose of this course to provide 
training in methods, procedures, and actions required to minimize the effects of, 
and to recover from ABC Warfare. 

(2) ABCD (afloat) (5 weeks): This course is designed to train officers to 
assume responsibility for, and to accomplish the duties associated with the or- 
ganization, training, and readiness of damage control functions aboard ships as 
they relate to atomic, biological, and chemical warfare defense. This course 
considers individual ABC warfare agents, their effects and methods for coping 
with the results of an ABC attack afloat. 

(3) ABCD (medical) (4 weeks) : This course, limited to medical and Medical 
Service Corps officers, is designed to indoctrinate students in the medical aspects 
of atomic, biological, and chemical warfare defense. 

(b) Officer and enlisted courses.— 

(1) Joint Armed Services course in maintenance of radiac equipment, (4 
weeks) : This course trains officers, civilians, and certain enlisted personnel in 
radiac instrument operation, maintenance, repair and upkeep of current radiac 
instruments utilized by the armed services. 

(2) Shipboard radiac instrument repair course (1 week): This course trains 
officers and selected enlisted personnel in the maintenance and repair of their 
own ships radiac equipment. 
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(c) Enlisted eourses.— 
(1) ABCD (38 weeks): This course provides 1 week of instruction in biologi- 


eal and chemical defense and 2 weeks of instruction in atomic defense monitor- 


ing for enlisted personnel. 

(2) ABC defense monitoring and decontamination (1 week): This course is 
designed for damage control repair party personnel and provides a working 
knowledge of ABC defense measures including practical use of instruments. 
This course qualifies monitors. 

(3) Biological and chemical defense team training course (1 day): This 
course trains damage control teams in the practical aspects of biological and 
chemical defense. 

(4) Atomic defense team training course (1 day): This course trains dam- 
age control teams in the practical aspects of atomic defense. 

4. U.S. naval unit, Army Chemical Corps School, Fort McClellan, Ala. 

(a) Officer courses.-— 

(1) ABCD (ashore) (5 weeks): It is the purpose of this course to provide 
training in methods, procedures, and actions required to minimize the effects 
of, and to recover from ABC warfare. 

5. US. Naval School, Explosive Ordnance Disposal, Indian Head, Md, 

(a) Officer and enlisted course.— 

(1) Special weapons disposal (6 weeks): Certain phases of this course 
provide instruction on types of ionizing radiation; measurements of damage 
due to ionizing radiation; tolerances and doses; radiation doses and treat- 
meuts; thermai rediation; thermonuclear damage and effects; and operation 
and use of radiac instruments. 

6. US. naval fleet training centers located at Newport, R.JI., Norfolk, Va., 
Charleston, S.C., and San Diego, Calif., and Pearl Harbor 

(u) Officer and enlisted courses.— 

(1) Defense monitoring and decontamination (1 week): This course Is 
designed for Gamage control repair party personnel and provides a working 
knowledge of ABC defense measures including practical use of instruments. 
This course qualifies monitors. 

(2) Atomie defense monitoring and radiac instruments (1 week): This 
course is designed to indoctrinate personnel in the correct operation of portable 
radiac instruments, and in the proper procedures and techniques of monitoring 
for radiological hazards in atomic warfare. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not too familiar with it, but it came to my atten- 
tion the other day when two GI’s, Regular Army 

Admiral Brearpstey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. If it is more than what I say, I am concerned with why 
you are not there or why you do not have the same thing. 

Admiral Ensry. We have sent naval officers to Fort Bliss for the 
course. I know some friends of mine have gone there. 

Mr. Fioop. We have heard a long recitation of the Table of Organi- 
zation for Naval Missile Warfare, and it is becoming increasingly 
broad—land, sea, air, and what not, surface-to-air, surface-to-surface. 
The Navy is into missiles in nue lear warfare up to its ears. 





NAVY ROLE IN NUCLEAR ALERT 


Are you interested in that phase of it since the Army obviously is! 
I do not know that they are in it any more than you are. I am one 
of that group who are pressing for some kind of continual ry alert, 
Air Force bombers, B-52’s. I am talking about one-third. I do not 
know how many. "They do not either, so we are even. 

If I mean two or three hundred instead of 600; that is what I am 
talking about. I mean around the clock, airborne, armed, with tar- 
gets in the pilot’s pocket, 24 hours a day. 
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What a hullabaloo we have stirred up in the last several weeks. I 
have been talking about it fora year. But now with the Berlin thing 
developing, we have a more aggravated problem. General Power 
has been talking about it much longer than I have. 

How do you get into this act in personnel and operations of your 
“flyboys,” Navy? Have you ever examined your people? I have 
heard for 4 or 5 years, in justification for the carriers, the Navy 
eames an extensive program of their part in strategic ther monuclear 
vombing of enemy territory from carriers, mobile. airfields, and so 
forth, the whole carrier story, which is quite a show. 

If the Air Force should for any intelligent reason have X number 
of Air Force heavy bombers operational and alerted and dispersed 
24 hours a day, worldwide, and if you are as good as you claim you 
are, why should you not or should you or what difference does it 
make? Do you have an opinion on that ? 

Admiral Smiru. Mr. Flood, I was Chief of Staff to the Supreme 
Allied Commander Atlantic during the Suez crisis. 

Mr. Fioop. I remember. 

Admiral Smrrn. In a period of a very few hours we had not only 
the 6th Fleet but another fleet out on station at sea and quite ready. 
I think we contribute our capabilities to the overall nuclear deterrent 
very adequately. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not mean quite ready. The Air Force is quite ready 
on a 15-minute ground alert probably nearly one-third now. Cer- 
tainly within the next year plus their construction and dispersal of 
bases, I hope, the Air Force SAC will be at least one-third on a 15- 
minute ground alert. No doubt about that. They need a few more 
bases and a few more this and that, but they are near it now. They 
certainly will be soon. 

That is about the same thing that you are talking about. That is 
your opposite number of a ground alert. You were ground-alerted 
or fleet-alerted or deck-alerted, or whatever you are, in about the same 
way that I am talking about the Air Force today, but that is not what 
I mean. 

You told me how good you are, your thermonuclear strategic bomb- 
ing potential from carriers, ad infinitum. If I want 200 or 300 B-52’s 
in the air 24 hours a day from tonight on until I tell them to come 
down, maybe for a year, worldwide, don’t you want to get into that act? 

Admiral Smrru. I think we are getting into it, sir, with the pro- 
grams of the future, with the Polaris missile for one, but that is not 
today. 

Mr. Froop. I am not talking about Polaris missiles. I am talking 
about carrier aircraft. 

Admiral Smrru. Today, of our four fleets, two are ready all the 
time, and the other two, in periods of tension or when indicated, can 
be at sea very quickly. They remain dispersed practically all the 
time, except during periods actually in shipyards for repair. We 
have that kind of readiness. 

Mr. Froop. That is a rather difficult question even for an old black- 
shoe seadog to do off the top of his head, because everybody else has 
been worrying him for a long time. It is unlikely that this question 
has been raised as T have raised it even at your very highest levels. 
Now I raise it. Will you take it back to Admiral Burke and the boys 
and tell them Flood wants to know, does he want to get into this act 
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Iam talking about? If he does, have somebody prepare a paper for 
me on it quick. 

Admiral Smiru. I would be very glad to take that message to him, 
sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Understand, the Air Force hasn’t got it. They have 
been talking about it for a couple of years. They don’t have it ready 
yet, I know that, but it will be a problem. Maybe we are going to 
need you, too. 

Mr. Anprews. Are you talking about having an air alert, having 
planes in the air? 

Mr. Fioop. Airborne alert, dispersed. 

Mr. Anprews. I would like to ask the admir al, do your carrier deck 
planes have the range for that type work? 

Mr. Fioop. Range i isn’t too important. The range is not important. 
All you will do is fly them on triangular legs. They are airborne 
with orders and targets. Just sothey are flying. 

Admiral Smirn. To answer Mr. Andrews, any fleet operating at 
sea in a period of tension would certainly have air alerts and would 
have a constant air patrol. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I might add, Mr. Flood, that the Navy has 
been in this for a long time, for as long as we have had a Navy. 

Mr. Frioop. You have one-third of a carrier’s aircraft oper: ational, 
so many in the air, so many on the deck, so many this,. so many that, 
when you are at sea and operational. I know all about that. But 
now this is peacetime, said he laughingly, and you know what I am 

talking about with this SAC deal. You read the papers, and that is 
enough. 

Admiral Brarpstry. The point, Mr. Flood, is that in times of in- 
creased tension, you suggest perhaps we should put planes in the air 
around the clock: 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Admiral Brarpstry. In times of increased tension the thing the 
Navy does do, has done, and will do, is to put more ships to sea, get 
them out of the ports even in the continental United States, deploy 
them. The enemy knows they are at sea but does not necessar ily know 
where they are or where they are going or what their orders are. As 
a case in point, take Lebanon. We sent some ships over there to aug- 
ment the force. We also sent ships to sea away from their ports in 
this country. 

Mr. Fioop. What I am trying to get you fellows to give us is the 
carrier argument. Have somebody prepare it in direct relation to this 
proposed SAC air alert. I can write you a beautiful speech on this. 
You surprise me—all of you. I am liable to be for you. 


PROVISION OF AIR COVER DURING FLEET OPERATIONS 


Mr. Osrertac. Admiral Beardsley, in connection with deployment 
of aircraft carriers, is it reasonable to assume that any carrier at sea 
has a certain number of planes in the air most of the time from the 

carrier ? 

Admiral Brarpsiry. When you are, say, in transit from Norfolk 
across the Atlantic, you would not necessarily keep planes in the air 24 
hours a day all the time. You have operational exercises in the d: ay- 
time and at night. In the Mediterranean during periods of exercise 
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— will have them in the air maybe on and off all night. The point 

, on a carrier you can launch quite a number of airplanes in a ver 
aftort period of time. You have to understand that we have a refuel- 
ing capability. I do not care whether it is B-52’s or what it is, if you 
keep the B-52 in the air long enough it has to land anyhow. You 
cannot keep the crew up there indefinitely. You can refuel the air- 
plane, but eventually the crew has to come down. We do not know 
how to replace the crew yet. 

Mr. FiLoop. Wait a minute, Skipper. Nobody is talking about that. 
Even I can figure that out of my own little head. You don’t know 
what I am talking about at all, if you are going off like that. 

Admiral Brarpstry I believe I understand what you are talking 
about, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a ridiculous argument. I am not going to put 
skyhooks up and take out pilots. I know that. 

Admiral Bearpstey. The point is, sir, you can triangulate them 
or send them off toward. a point and have them return when they 
reach a certain point. 

Mr. Fioop. | know what I am going to do with the Air Force. I 
know how their courses are going to be flown and I know pretty 
much all about it. We have been. “working on it for 30 days behind 
the scenes. I know what the aircraft are going to do, how we are 
going to get them up, how we are going to get them down, and pretty 
nearly what it is going to cost. T hat is not my point. 

You have certain advantages to participate in what I want, a 24 
hour air alert. Nobody has brought you in. Do you want to buy 
this? If you don’t, you are crazy. 

Admiral Brarpstey. The Navy can do it, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is where I came in. 

Mr. Ostrrrac. You are not on a 24-hour-a-day alert, but you, do 
have planes in the air a considerable part of the time when a carrier 
is operating ? 

Admiral Ensry. May I speak to that, sir? In the 6th Fleet during 
Suez—I was not there in Lebanon—when it got critical at all, there 
were combat air patrol and radar search planes up around the clock, 
and there were combat air patrol planes ready on the deck to launch 
within seconds. Pilots were sitting in the planes around the clock. 


COST OF CARRIER ALERT 


Mr. Mixsnati. How much does that add to your operation? 

Admiral Ensry. That is pretty hard to measure, sir, because again 
if the ships were not going to be exercising like ‘that anyway, ‘this 
would be extra cost. If they were going to be exercising in that sort 
of drill—and we did it frequently for drill purposes—then there 
would be no extra charge. 

Mr. Minsuaui. Assume a hypothetical case, then. Suppose, as 
Mr. Flood has suggested, the ships are going to be on a constant air 
alert, such as you have had during the various crises you have just 
described, how much will that add to your budgetary needs as far 
as fiscal 1960 is concerned ? 

Admniral Ensry. We would have to study that, sir. 

Mr. Mrnsiraty. Would you put that in the record, please? 

‘dmiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


EMPLOYMENT OF “AIRBORNE ALERT’ CONCEPT BY CARRIER ATTACK AIRCRAFT 


The airborne alert concept, currently under study by the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, has been proposed as a means for insuring the survival of a portion of 
our long-range attack forces in the event that our fixed air bases are subjected 
to a surprise attack by ballistic missiles, and wherein sufficient warning time is 
not available to permit use of a ground alert concept. This study is designed 
to determine the feasibility of such continuous flight operations in terms of 
operating costs, material readiness, and crew fatigue. 

The introduction of the long range ballistic missile, difficult to detect, and 
utilizing only a very short time of flight, does not present naval forces. with a 
new threat of surprise attack such as must now be faced by forces operating from 
fixed bases. Due to their mobility, the precise location of naval forces at sea 
cannot be predicted. They cannot be pretargeted and hence they are not suitable 
targets for ballistic missiles. 

However, a continuous alert is maintained against the primary threats—the 
submarine and the aircraft. It is standard operating procedure during periods 
of tension, and when within range of potentially hostile aircraft, to maintain 
continuously airborne early warning aircraft and interceptor patrols. In addi- 
tion, deployed carriers, whether in port or at sea, maintain a significant number 
of deck alert aircraft loaded with weapons and with prebriefed pilots readily 
available. All of these aircraft can be launched within the warning time pro- 
vided by the forward airborne and surface detection systems—and the number 
of these aircraft is considerably in excess of the number which could be main- 
tained airborne continuously day in and day out. 

Although the nature of operations at sea are such that no enemy capability 
envisioned for the future will dictate the use by the Navy of the airborne alert 
concept in order to survive, studies of this concept have been made. These studies 
show conclusively that to maintain our current strike capability under this con- 
cept is unnecessary as well as tremendously expensive. The factors of personnel 
fatigue, equipment wear, and fuel and spare parts consumption, require an enor- 
mous outlay in terms of additional ships, aircraft, personnel, and operating funds. 
These factors are characteristic of any airborne alert concept. 

During the 6 months of the Taiwan-Lebanon emergencies, it was estimated that 
the total of unbudgeted costs for the Department of the Navy amounted to $76 
nillion, This figure did not include procurement of replacements for aircraft 
which were lost as a direct result of emergency operations. In addition, the 
Navy concept of the deck alert for attack aircraft was used in the cost computa- 
tion. Should this be related to the SAC-alert concept with attack aircraft air- 
borne 24 hours a day the cost would have been an estimated $33 million in addi- 
tion for aviation fuel and engine overhaul of the aircraft of the five carriers 
participating in these operations. Total cost involved for the 6-month period 
would then have been an estimated $109 million, exclusive of aircraft replace- 
ment. , 

It is, therefore, concluded that, in the case of naval forces, sustained combat 
readiness and maximum survivability can be most effectively maintained by con- 
tinuing to adhere to its sea alert concept, i.e., maintaining about one-half of its 
fleets at sea at all times. Specifically, the Navy requires adequate funds and 
resources to keep our forces modern, well trained, and in position. 


Mr. Fioop, For your information, boys, on the Air Force angle I 
am speaking of a fat billion dollars for 200 aircraft. That is pretty 
much up in the air. This is very important right now. Iam going to 
get the second laugh on this, if I don’t get it this month, within 12 
months. With Russia operational with ICBM’s, up to 200 in two fiscal 
years, they will be flying 24 hours a day, make no mistake about it. 
The minute your 15-minute ground alert is gone, and the minute that 
Red is operational with 200 at zero intelligence, if they are not flying 
within the next 60 days on this deal, a year from today they will be 
flying and so will you. I am talking about the Navy air arm 24 hours 
aday. They do not know any more about it than I do at this point. 

Mr. SueprarD. The gentleman’s time has expired. 


38515—59—pt. 4-24 
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Gentlemen on my left. Mr. Ostertag. 
(Off the record.) 
NAVAL ACADEMY BUDGET 


Mr. Osterrac. Admiral Smith, I note in the budget justification in 
connection with the Academy, on page 1-2 or 1-3, the Academy’s total 
requirement is $10,308,000, an increase of $208,000. That does not 
cover all costs for the Academy, does it? 

Admiral Smirn. That covers everything except military construc- 
tion, sir. That is the total cost for operation and maintenance. 

Mr. OsrertaG. That includes operation and maintenance and per- 
sonnel and all general expenses ? 

Admiral Smrrn. All civilian personnel, sir. Military personnel are 
not paid from this appropriation. 

Mr. OsrertaG. That increase is primarily due to the wage board 
increases, is that right ? 

Admiral Smirx. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. There have been other increases in wages have there 
not ? 

Admiral Smiru. Essentially, Mr. Ostertag, this request for 1960 
is exactly at the same level of maintenance as 1959. I might say that, 
through the persuasion of the Board of Visitors, in 1959 an increase 
of about $600,000 over the previous year was provided. So the Naval 
Academy has had a bit more favorable treatment in 1959 and, we hope, 
it will have in 1960. 

Mr. Ostertac. Good. 


NAVAL RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING 


In connection with the NROTC, you have figures on page 1-9. 
The regular program calls for a decrease of approximately 300 or 
less from that of fiscal 1959. The contract program is a little higher. 
The total number is 14,384; is that corerct? 

Admiral Smrrn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. Which is slightly below the figure of last year. 

Admiral Smrrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. What is meant by contract programs? Is that for 
the college ? 

Admiral Smrrn. The NROTC regular student is the one who has 
the full 4 years paid. 

Mr. Osterraa. In college? 

Admiral Sairu. In college, largely at Navy expense: Tuition is 
paid and the student receives $50 a month. The contract man is one 
who is given only commuted rations allowance during the last 2 years 
of the program, but he does attend the drills and takes the required 
studies for 4 years. 

Mr. Osrertac. What is the difference, Admiral, between the two 
when the training is completed ? 

Admiral Smirn. His naval science training in college is identical, 
sir. The difference to the young man is largely this: The regular 
must do 4 years of commissioned service with either the Navy or 
Marine Corps. The contract student is required to do only 2 years 
of obligated service, either in the Navy or the Marine Corps. “It is 
within the regular program that we are making every effort to attract 
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these young officers to a career in the Navy or Marine Corps. We 
hope to get as many as we can of the contract students, but we recog- 
nize that, since they have paid their own tuition and are doing their 
2 years of obligated service simply to fit themselves in a military 
service, they are essentially officers who are preparing themselves for 
the Reserve program and complete their military obligation in that 
area. 


ASSIGNMENT OF NAVAL ACADEMY GRADUATES TO ARMY AND AIR FORCE 


Mr. OsrerraG. Referring to the Academy, again, I note in your 
justifications on program administration, the total number of grad- 
uates in 1958 was 880, of which 625 were commissioned in the Navy, 
70 in the Marine Corps, and 185 in the Air Force. That is 1958, this 
last year. 

Admiral Samira. Yes. Ican give you the new figures. 

Mr. OstertaG. May I inquire as to your comparative figure for this 
year. 

Admiral Smirn. This year’s class is a slightly smaller one, which 
graduates in June of 1959, 802 members, of whom 642 will go in the 
Navy, an increase over last year, 59 will go in the Marines as opposed 
to 70 last year, and 85 into the Air Force as opposed to the 185, and 
6 into the Army. 

Mr. Osrertac. Will the Naval Academy continue to supply officer 
personnel for the Air Force? 

Admiral Smirn. Mr. Ostertag, we operated for the first 4 years of 
the Air Force Academy under a directive that the Naval Academy 
and West Point would supply 25 percent of their graduates to the Air 
Force. Then, with the graduating class this year from the Air Force 
Academy, there is now a law which provides that West, Point and 
Annapolis may provide as many as 12% percent of their graduating 
class to either of the other two services. 

Mr. Suepparp. You used the word “may” provide. It is not man- 
datory ? 

Admiral Smrru. It is not mandatory, sir. It is only on the elec- 
tion of the midshipmen, in this case. 

Mr. OstertaG. What is the reason the Naval Academy furnishes 
officer personnel to the Air Force when the Air Force has its own 
Academy and trains its own men. 

Admiral Smrru. I think the theory is, sir, that it is very good for 
all the services to have cross-fertilization. 

Mr. Osrertac. What is the basic reasoning behind this, and under 
the circumstances will the Air Force Academy furnish officer person- 
nel tothe Navy? 

Admiral Smirn. 12% percent of the graduates of the Air Force 
Academy may, if they so choose, ask for transfer into the Navy. 

Mr. Osrertac. Returning to Mr. Sheppard’s point, “may” is not 
mandatory. 

Admiral Smrru. No, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Therefore, is that a mutual arrangement between 
all services? 

Admiral Smrrn. No, sir. It is a matter of law, and the details 
were worked out by the Secretaries. 
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Mr. Osrerrac. The law says “may.” ‘Therefore, you may or you 
may not, as you so elect. But when you do have an exchange of offi 
cer personnel from these academies, is it done on a mutual basis so 
that the Air Force will also furnish men to the Navy and the Army! 

Admiral Smrru. No, sir. If I have as many as 12% percent of 
volunteers for other services, I must release them to those services. 

Mr. Ostertaa. I see. 

Admiral Smrru. In the year in question, the Navy is getting no one 
from West Point or the Air Academy. I understand there are some 
6 or 7 West Point graduates who are going into the Marine Corps, 
but I think that is the only exchange affecting the Navy. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield. 

Do you have any figures at this point of the number of men in the 

raduating class from Annapolis, the number of men othewise eligi- 
ble, who asked for assignment from Annapolis to the Air Force? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes. I had 93 who requested, and I have 8 
who will be assigned. 

Mr. Fioop. You are graduating 

Admiral Smirn. 802, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And 93 of the 802 asked for Air Force? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 





PLANNED AVERAGE TRAINING LOAD IN 1960 


Mr. Osrertrac. Admiral, have you presented or do you have avail- 
able the total number of Navy personnel involved in schools and 
specialized training, such as your nuclear school, your sonar school, 
your various and sundry specialized schools which are educational in 
character, including the Academy ? 

Admiral Smita. Yes, sir; I do have it. 

Mr. Osrertac. Do you have a total figure, or is it broken down by 
virtue of the types of training ? 

Admiral Smrrn. Yes, sir. I can provide it for the functional train- 
ing. I can also provide figures for the graduate instruction and also 
for the total numbers of officers who come into the Navy who have 
already graduated from colleges. 

Mr. Ostertac. Through the NROTC? 

Admiral Smrrn. The ROC, and NROTC, and OCS. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Will you insert those figures in the record at this 
point? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes; I shall be glad to. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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1 also Mr. Sueprarp. The gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Laird. 
have Mr. Larrp. Admiral, are there any items in this year’s budget which 


you will fund out of “Operation and maintenance” which have been 
turned down as military construction items? 

Admiral Smrru. No, sir; none. 

t this Mr. Larrp. Are there any items in this particular budget this year 
this particular bill, which could quite properly be funded out o 
military construction ? 

Admiral Smrru. I would say no, sir. I know there is none in m 
budget. Those items are very carefully looked at. I do not thin 
that any special project of that nature would be permitted to be funded 
under an annual maintenance budget. It would be required to be 
funded under military construction. 

Mr. Larrp. I do not think that is true of all the presentations we 
have had here under “Operation and maintenance,” and I am glad 

| tosee that the Navy has not included any such items. 
| That isall. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Weaver. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF RETRAINING COMMANDS ON EAST COAST 


Mr. Weaver. Admiral, on page 5 you mentioned that two of the 
retraining commands on the east coast were going to be consolidated 
into one during fiscal year 1959. I am assuming that, as of now, that 
has not been done. 

Admiral Smrrn. Actually, the decision was made just last night, 
sir, by the Acting Secretary as to the place of consolidation. The 
consolidation, I estimate, will be completed by the end of this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Weaver. Would you comment just a bit further as to what 
savings that will bring about and whether it will perhaps expedite 
certain of your activities? 

Admiral Sarxn. The matter of consolidation came about as a re- 
sult of two considerations. First, we feel we have always needed a 
separate brig at Norfolk, Va., close to the major fleet operating base, 
We have not had that. We have had the brig, instead, operated in 
conjunction with the retraining command at Camp Allen in Norfolk, 
We wen have tried to work into our construction program a 
new brig which would cost, as I recall, $667,000. Our not being able 
to afford that kind of money led to the consideration of seeing where 
we could put a separate brig in some location where facilities might 
already be available. 

The second and major consideration is that we have two retraining 
commands on the east coast, only one on the west coast. We havea 
sharply declining population of retrainees at these two east. coast 
commands, amounting to a reduction of about 600 persons in the last 
year. So, we felt we could save money by consolidating the two 
retraining command efforts. All of our studies led us to the con- 
clusion that the best interest of the Government would be served 
by consolidating the two retraining commands at Portsmouth, N.H,, 
and utilize Camp Allen at Norfolk as a brig, with a somewhat re- 
duced operation. 

Mr. Weaver. Because of the savings involved, what adjustment 
has been made in this respect in the budget for fiscal 1960 as com- 
pared to fiseal 1959 ? 

Admiral Smirn. I have shown an overall net reduction of $100,000. 
This assumes provision for the cost for the brig at Norfolk. The 
overall operation as planned for fiscal year 1960 is a decrease of 
$100,000 under the sum of the two retraining commands as presently 
operated. 

Mr. Weaver. In regard to the receiving station at Charleston, S.C, 
is it your plan to deactivate that installation ? 

Has the decision been made? 

Admiral Smitrn. The decision has been made, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. The decision has been made but it has not yet. been 
deactivated ? 

Admiral Smrru. It will be deactivated by the end of this fiscal year, 
sir. 

Mr. Weaver. What is your estimate of the savings as reflected in 
the budget ? 

Admiral Smrru. The savings in this particular budget is $300.00. 
That is not net. The proposed naval station at Charleston will take 
over the functions, and the functions will be actually carried on at 
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considerably reduced cost to the Navy generally. That $300,000 is 
not a complete saving to the Navy. It is only a minus from my 
budget. 

Mr. Weaver. Your statement indicates that the Mine Warfare 
School has been moved to Charleston, S.C. How long were the quar- 
ters available at Charleston, S.C., prior to this decision? I am won- 
dering why you decided to do it this year if the quarters were pre- 
viously available. 

Admiral Smirn. The space became available because of the very 
recent construction of the Mine Craft Base at Charleston, S.C. The 
savings to us are very great in that we were maintaining a fairly 
expensive operation at Yorktown because the school requirement has 
decreased. We could much more readily accommodate this smaller 
school at Charleston, and we could give someone else the properties 
we have at Yorktown. Asa matter of fact, the Coast Guard 1s now 
going to take over the properties at Yorktown and operate them as a 
school. 

Mr. Weaver. I also wanted to ask about the disposition of the fa- 
cilities you have at Yorktown. 

Admiral Smirn. We are in the process of turning the facilities over 
to the Coast Guard at this time. 

Mr. Weaver. That is all. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning, at which time the Marine Corps will be heard 
Thank you very much for your presentation. 
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Summary of obligations by budget program 





Pro- | | | Difference, 
gram | 1958 1959 1960 | 1960 
| 


No. actual estimate | estimate compared 
| with 1959 


| uot 
2710 | Training and operations, Marine wee | $109, 578, 602 | $110,854,000 | $111, 246, 000 +-$392, 000 
2715 | Depot supply system___--..-..-------- | 39, 419, 913 39, 008,000 | 38, 441, 000 — 567, 000 





2720 | Transportation of things...._...-.------| 8,839,000 | 7,967,000 | —_7, 895, 000 —72, 000 
2725 | Marine Corps Reserve training --------- 4, 288, 838 4, 427,000 4, 455, 000 +28, 000 
2730 | Cataloging, Marine Corps__-.-...--.----- 1, 423, 250 1, 414, 000 2 S00 G00 sek scence 
2750 | Departmental administration, Marine 

NN rete cs cin ethcuceocecn web 8, 092, 889 8, 481, 000 8, 549, 000 +68, 000 
Total comparative obligations....| 171, 642, 492. “47 2, 151, 000 | 172, 000, 000 —151,000 

Net adjustment for comparative trans- | 

PE ca pen kstpenins hans sekwaacsotneenone 








— 298, 000 | +122, 000 ce vanecwtes iced oar es 





NG ate ct cmeac ne ockbeacae 171, 344, 492 





| Total direct obligations in budget | 





172, 000, 000 — 273, 00 


D 


| 
} 


Ad. 
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Statement of reconciliation relating budget activity estimate to current 


appropriation 
1958 appropriation (‘Marine Corps troops and facilities”) ~._____ $173, 408, 000 
1959 budget estimate (‘‘Marine Corps troops and facilities” )_____ 168, 242, 000 
1959 appropriation in annual act (“Marine Corps troops and facili- 

NN aac stances ies ce cntehenolicn mics mins civics ec et din ect nescence ab ea 173, 117, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense”___- —20, 000 
Net Comparative (ranerere. oo oe ee cee ens —936, 000 

Total comparative new obligational authority______._.______ 172, 151, 000 


Deductions: 
Costs association with reduced strengths (not necessarily all 


SUROT ONG Fa Se hE St a she Se he A eek 3, 824, 000 
Decreased costs of maintenance of equipment in Far East 

attributable to scheduled rotation..................-.i... 288, 000 
Decrease for reduced level of maintenance______.__-_-_______ 538, 000 


Net decrease as a result of the Mideast, Far East situations 
occurring in fiscal year 1959, not anticipated fiscal year 1960 
(does not reflect entire cost of Mideast, Far Eas, situations 


as a portion is reflected as absorbed in 1959)_._.__________ 616, 000 
Decrease attributable to a reduction in the equipment rebuild 
SN a a ich as aes aes oreo a 247, 000 


Net reduction resulting from closing of Islais Creek portion of 
MCSFA, San Francisco and transfer of functions to Bars- 


GOW ec soccuwad.obceidbadacusmaseusuubeusasalteeuuewaces 753, 000 

BRINN ik aac Sa sat pio gene dt a ll A a a a a hae 6, 266, 000 

SURRUU Re se a ee ee eee unaware 165, 885, 000 

Additions: 
Partial funding of increased costs of materiel purchased 

DPOUen THe BLOCK TUM an on spc caceunaasaceeasee pense ck 1, 111, 000 
Funding extra day of pay of civilians in fiscal year 1960 over 

TOL eee eon Ganeuceeubbauede sueekal eee ele, 218, 000 
Operation costs of Wherry housing at Marine Corps base, 

SRD TOON ace RE Oy abe tnd cnet mmanieais 890, 500 
Furniture for Capehart and Wherry housing___-_____----_~_- 1, 996, 000 
To provide for further implementation of electronic data proc- 

CSRS WOOGIE. cid iid desi ete bhai tits masttttedsastibisinn 296, 500 
Provision for tentage at Camp Matthews rifle range to furnish 

housing for recruits undergoing marksmanship training_-_-~_ 182, 000 
To cover increases in postage costs due primarily to the postal 

PD: Ser NN a ono ee la Ra eae 419, 500 
Tuition costs related to the second increment of the scientific 

COUCHION DIOBTAMN Ss. Los 6 sees do ec ee bah eee 100, 000 

TUGW ORI: Oe RINTIETINI CRO on Se 209, 000 


To provide expansion of functions at supply inventory control 
point, Philadelphia. 

This expansion to prevent further accumulation of backlogs 
in various fields of supply management which are creating 
supply problems and to staff certain functions directed by 





The Tienerient GF Der Onge. ao cen ae ae aeeeennes 493, 000 
Totalier 22. i oie Sn es eee ne ee ees ae oe 5, 915, 500 
Adjustment for minor deductions and additions__-___.__--.------- +199, 500 


Total estimate for 1960 (“Operation and maintenance, 
Navy" Bad@ot: RCHwIey 2) oui coc ek eee ee 172, 000, 000 
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Analysis by budget program 


Program 1959 | Deductions | Additions 1960 


! 

j | | 
2710 Training and operations, Marine Corps. | $110, 854, 000 $5,170,000 | $5, 562,000 $111, 246, 000 
2715 Depot supply system es ‘ .-| 39,008, 000 1, 171, 000 604, 000 38, 441, 000 
2720 Transportation of things. -. = are 7, 967, 000 557, 000 485, 000 7, 895, 000 
2725 Marine Corps Reserve training xed 4, 427,000 | 108, 000 0 | 136, 000 4, 455, 000 
2730 Cataloging, Marine Corps---- L654 O00 2052S --|-- i sitieairad 1, 414, 000 

2750 Departmental administrati on, ~ Marine | 

Corps-.- — Fe eee oe 8, 481, 000 75, 500 | 143, 500 8, 549, 000 

i 

——— on a | 





ugg 8s ee ee To OBL eee 6, 80, 500 | 172, 000, 000 


Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, the committee will be in order. 

I understand we have before us this morning the presentation of 
the U.S. Marine Corps. Which one of you gentlemen will make the 
presentation here? 

General Pater. I shall, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You may proceed to make your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Paice. I am Maj. Gen. H. R. Paige, Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G++, Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps. I will present to you 
the objectives of our budget activity, troops and facilities, Marine 
Corps, under the appropri: ation, “Operation and maintenance, Navy.” 
Some of you may remember this ac tivity as the former appropr iation, 
“Marine Corps ‘troops and facilities.” Although an activity in the 
“Operation and maintenance, Navy,” appropri: ition this year, troops 
and facilities still has the same significance to the Marine Corps as 
it has had in the past. 

In the preparation of this budget activity, it has been assumed that 
fiscal year 1960 will be characterized by continuing international ten- 
sions with the possibility of local hostilities erupting on short notice. 
No active combat is, however, envisaged. Under this premise, the re- 
quirements for activities in the continental United States will remain 
essentially the same as those of fiscal year 1959, except in the cases 
wherein Capehart housing is being constructed or wherein Wherry 
housing is being purchased and converted into Government quarters. 
By far “the largest programs of this activity are those for the operat- 
ing expenses of the Fleet Marine Forces and for the operating and 
maintenance of supporting bases and depots. In the latter area par- 
ticularly, efforts are being made to reduce costs on a permanent basis 
rather than to adopt interim austere programs. All activities and 
services not required to support a modern and effective combat force 
will be curtailed or phased out. 

During fiscal year 1960, the operating forces of the Marine Corps 
will consist of an austere balanced force of 3 combat Marine divisions, 
3 combat aircraft wings, together with minimum essential supporting 
forces. Training of these units will include basic and technical sub- 
jects for enlisted personnel, tactical and logistical training for officers 
and NCO’s and progressive field training for units. All training will 
be directed toward insuring readiness of the Fleet Marine Forces to 
engage in combat as an air-ground team in light of both present and 
projected force and weapons capabilities. 
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The supporting facilities which depend upon this budget activity 
include 4 combat unit support bases; 2 Marine Corps recruit depots; 
8 Marine Corps air stations for Marine Corps peculiar items only; 
4 major supply installations; 1 Marine Corps Schools Command; 1 
training facility at Vieques, Puerto Rico; various Marine barracks 
and detachments ashore in the security forces, some of which are 
partially supported in other Navy budgets; and Headquarters, U.S. 
Marine Corps. These facilities are the minimum necessary to sup- 
port Marine Corps operating requirements. The operation and 
maintenance of these facilities are severely affected by rising costs 
of both labor and material. It is the policy of the Marine Corps to 
utilize the maximum amount of funds provided by this budget activ- 
ity in direct. support of the combatant forces. Therefore, in the 
areas of station operation and maintenance, stringent economy must 
be effected. Facilities will be maintained only to the degree neces- 
sary to avoid major future replacement costs. Services will be pro- 
vided to the extent necessary to assist in motivation of personnel 
toward a service career. 

Another major area in the troops and facilities, Marine Corps, is 
that supporting the operations of the Marine Corps supply system. 
The repair of equipment, the renovation and preservation of materiel, 
and operating costs are estimated to remain at approximately the 
same level as in fiscal year 1959. 

The remaining programs within this budget include transportation 
of things, Marine Corps Reserve training, cataloging and depart- 
mental administration of Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps. 

New obligational authority in the amount of $172 million is re- 
quested in this activity. This is practically equivalent to the actual 
obligations of fiscal year 1958 and to the estimated obligations of 
fiscal year 1959. 

We are ready to answer any questions. 

Mr. Suerparp. You have no further statement to present? 

General Patan. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. General Paige, you state on page 1 of your state- 
ment, “No active combat. is, however, envisaged.” Does this mean 
that the estimates provide for such noncombatant crises as repetition 
of Lebanon and Taiwan, for example? 

General Patar. No, sir; this does not. This includes normal peace- 
time training requirements. 


ROTATION OF EQUIPMENT FOR REPAIR 


Mr. Suerrarp. T wish you would explain the program for rotation 
of equipment from the Far East for repair and the amount provided 
for that purpose and the reason for revising the system. 

Colonel Reynavup. I am Col. J. S. Reynaud, Supply Department, 
Marine Corps. 

The basic reason for rotation of equipment is not necessarily con- 
nected with the Far East, but it is an overall Marine Corps program 
which includes equipment from the 1st, 2d, and 3d Marine Divisions, 
that is, in the continental United States and in the Far East. The 
item is identified in the budget this year as an increase in one part 
of the budget for costs incident to rotation of equipment and as a 
decrease in another part of the budget; that is, a decrease in the costs 
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of operation of the Fleet. Marine Force units in the Far East, due, 
we hope, to the better type of equipment which they will be receiving 
as a result of the rotation program, and thereby a decrease in their 
maintenance costs. 

There is an increase of $71,000 net in activity 2 of the budget 
which indicates a partial funding for the costs under activity 2 to 
repair the equipment which is returned from the Far East. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is your policy when you bring this equipment 
back for repair purposes? How is its repair handled? Is that by 
your own operations, overhaul and repair, or do you contract it out? 

Colonel Rrynaup. By and large, sir, that is handled by our own 
repair shops, and in the case of the Far East, at Barstow. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you contract out any of it? 

Colonel Reynaup. We would only contract out certain special elec- 
tronics type equipment, Mr. Chairman, for which we did not have 
any repair facilities. 


USE OF OPEN-END CONTRACTS 


Mr. Suepparp. In contracts of that character, if you can tell me— 
if not, perhaps somebody else can—what type of contract is it, the so- 
called open-end contract ? 

Colonel Reynavup. I am not familiar with any special contract, Mr. 
Chairman. 

General AttenN. May I answer that? The Marine Corps at the 
present time has no such contract nor have we found it necessary at 
this moment to enter into any such contract. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you are self-contained. 

General Aten. It is self-contained at this time. We can foresee, 
with some of the complex equipment, that we might have to call on 
commercial contractors to do some of this repair. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to call your attention to what. has oc- 
curred in some other instances dealing with this subject matter, that 
is, the issuance of an open-end contract with an option over a period 
of time, the working being generated, of course, as the material flows 
in. We have had some occasions where the contract has exceeded the 
allocation of funds. That creates a rather embarrassing situation. 

I would like to suggest for your thinking, if it becomes necessary 
to enter into a contract of this character, it might be well if you took 
a look at that and do not find yourself in the same embarrassing po- 
sition. 

General AttEN. The Marine Corps, Mr. Chairman, does not like to 
enter into open-end contracts or that type of contracting at all. I 
would think at this point, not having any of it, we would probably 
call for contract services in our own shops for most of it, which would 
be of better advantage to the Marine Corps. We would get the ad- 
vantage of training our own people to accomplish it at the same time. 

Mr. Snerrarp. Do you have complete authority to determine the 
type of contracts under those circumstances or do you have to operate 
under regulations which have been issued from time to time, or just 
what is the story there? 
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BACKLOG OF REPAIRABLE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerparp. The justification indicates a balance of $12,900,000 
in reparable equipment at the end of fiscal year 1960. What is con- 
sidered a normal badkien at the end of any one month, if you can give 
us that figure, or approximate that figure at the moment and then per- 
haps be more accurate when the record comes down. 

General ALLEN. I will ask Colonel Reynaud to reply. I would like 
to make a general statement with respect to that. I think stat'ng 
that you have a dollar figure backlog any one particular month is 
hardly germane to the whole problem, because one group of items 
comes in for repair of high dollar value giving a false fixed figure 
as against 10,000 or 50,000 rifles, low value items. 

Mr. Sueprparb. I think your answer is undoubtedly acceptable, with 
this reservation. What assurance do you have at this time that these 
funds are going to be released for your use at the time you need 
them? If they were released, it would occur to me that there would 
be a cost involved as against the time you might be getting your 
funds. ‘That has particular possibility in the Barstow area, with 
which I know you are quite familiar. Under our wage board opera- 
tions, your salaries out there are adjudicated on the basis of the 
economy of the city of Los Angeles. There is quite a difference, so 
far as the literal cost is concerned, in Barstow versus that of Los 
Angeles, as you and I both know. What position would you find 
yourself in in a circumstance of that character if it prevailed ? 

General AtueNn. The figures which we have submitted here include, 
of course, all the wage adjustments to the time when this budget was 
actually submitted. We appreciate that there are wage adjustments, 
but the entire program is exible enough that we see no particular 
difficulty in accomplishing our programed input for repair of major 
items of equipment. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, if that is the way you feel about it, that 
is good enough for me. 


INCREASE IN OVERSEA CARGO SHIPMENTS 


Why should there be an increase in oversea cargo shipments? This 
is related to measurement tonnage and not the rotation of equipment 
from the Far East as such. My question is directed to that premise. 

General Auten. I think I can answer for the need of the equipment. 
It is addressed, I believe, Mr. Chairman, to the support we gained 
from the Army initially for the new equipment with which the divi- 
sion arrived in Japan which is now overage and requiring with- 
drawal for repair. The Army has withdrawn a considerable amount 
of their fifth echelon for major repair, forcing the load to be split 
between increasing the capabilities of our field forces out there or 
rotating it back here. That would attest to some of the increase. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I believe that referred to 2-19. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes. 

General Atten. That is the withdrawal of material support as well, 
$73,000, I believe. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

General Atten. The same answer with respect to support of equip- 
ment as well as the support of supplies. It would necessitate the Ma- 
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rine Corps shipping more to offset that which was-previously drawn 
from the Army. 

Mr. Suepprarp. That would be the answer, then, to the increase of 
plus $73,000. 
General ALLEN. That is the plus $73,000. 


INCREASE IN CATALOGING WORKLOAD 


Mr. Sueprarp. Although the amount included in the justification 
for cataloging is the same as estimated for 1959, reference is made 
to “Department of Defense directed programs which will impose a 
considerable additional workload.” I wish you would describe the 
programs to which you referred there and the costs involved. 

General ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Evans of the Catalog Office of 
the Marine Corps can answer that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Very well. 

Mr. Evans. A program which is called the accelerated item reduc- 
tion program was recently instituted. One phase of this program pro- 
vides that catalog data will be refined, which means we will go back 
and correct certain deficiencies in the program so it is a better usable 
supply tool. This will require some additional work in cataloging 
operations now. 

Mr. Suepparp. What has occurred here? It has been my impres- 
sion in the past, gentlemen, that our cataloging was proceeding pretty 
much abreast of our oper ational requirements as of now. What has 
happened to create an excess in that category? Is it because of innova- 
tions in mechanical devices and things of that character? What is it! 

Mr. Evans. That is part of it, sir. Part of the cataloging job, of 
course, is to keep abreast of new procurements and to catalog the 
items as they get into the system, including getting out a publication. 
The new program is primarily to correct deficiencies which were un- 


fortunately built into the program as we went along over past years. | 
Mr. Suepparp. Am I right in my thinking at the moment that as | 


your cataloging process becomes modernized, as it were, the informa- 
tion which is obtained through the cataloging process goes out in what 
we call additional flier sheets for addition to field operations ? Is that 
the correct procedure? 

Mr. Evans. Right, sir. 

Mr. Surprarp. I see. 


BASIC TRAINING PROGRAM DIFFERS WITH ARMY 


According to our information the Marine Soon takes 12 weeks to 
put a recruit through basic training, while the Army takes 8 weeks. 
For the purpose of this question we take basic training to mean mili- 


tary doctrine, drill, and marksmanship. I wish you “would explain | 


the difference in the training time element, please. What is the situ- 


ation which creates the difference in the time, the 8 weeks taken by the | 


Army versus 12 by the Marine Corps ? 
General Paice. Mr. Chairman, we feel that 12 weeks are required to 
turn out a good Marine. In addition to the items you mentioned, 


the man does get certain small unit training in addition to the in- | 


dividual training which was mentioned. He learns quite a bit about 
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drill. He gets on the range and fires the range. This includes marks- 
manship, of course. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is the technique required by the Marine Corps and 
that of the Army different enough to justify the additional 4 weeks ? 

General Patar. We feel that it is, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman. 

For heaven’s sakes, General, with an invitation like that—you know 
Sheppard, he is opening the record for you—if you can’t see a hole in 
the line off tackle better than that, do you want me to make this 
speech? You better reserve the right to have somebody prepare for 
the record at this point, in extenso, a detailed, carefully analyzed 
statement as to why the Marines must have 12 weeks, the purpose and 
intent of the program, your target, the intention of the whole opera- 
tion vis-a-visthe Army. Move in there. 

General Arten. Mr. Chairman, may I take a shot at this. I have 
been in the area of that type of training avocationally as well as voes 
tionally for some years. The C ommandant of the Marine Corps wl 
just designated a Director of Marksmanship. The Marine Corps still 
thinks and knows that the best we apon the Marine Corps has is the 
Marine, the rifleman. Weare going to continue on that and accelerate 
our effort. That is one of our strongest efforts, Mr. Flood, and I be- 
lieve no one can excell a Marine in marksmanship. 

Mr. Anprews. What percentage of your troops, General, are ex- 
pert marksmen ? 

General Auten. I do not have that figure. I have the figure on 
qualification, that is, the score above a minimum level of proficiency 
that we think every man should have before he goes to combat. That 
runs about 93 to 95 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. I know you boys are not talkers, and you do not like 
to sit there with books. If anybody ever asked an Air Force general 
that question, we could not shut him up for the next hour. This is 
important. What is the difference in composition, technique, train- 
ing, and operations of rifle platoons in the Marine Corps vis-a-vis 
the Army, if there is such a thing? Begin at the beginning. Take 
them right through the boot training. This is a chance to defend and 

lace on the record. Don’t back away from these criticisms of your 
a camps. Move in and push this one over. This is what you have 
been waiting for for 3 years. Tell them about your boot camps. 
Don’t apologize for them. Get in there and punch. 

General Paice. If I may, this is no criticism of any of the other 
services, but we certainly had visitors from the other services at our 
recruit training unit at Parris Island, and they have incorporated 
in their training many of the methods that we use. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The Chair did not propound his question on the 
premise of criticism of another service. I think Mr. Flood un- 
doubtedly hit the thing pretty well on the head. When the Marine 
Corps here has a difference of 4 weeks, there is some good basic rea- 
son so far as the Marine Corps is concerned as to why “the additional 
4 weeks are necessary. You may be using certain techniques which 
are a requirement of your personnel which the Army would not be 
using. That isa matter for you to expose to the record when it comes 
down to you. Because of the difference of 4 weeks I think, if I were 
in your place, I would address myself very carefully to the response to 
that question. 
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Mr. Fioop. Nobody would ever accuse the Marine Corps of being 
modest. I am your best friend, and I would never say that about it, 
So don’t exhibit it this morning, of all times. 

General Wieseman. Mr. Chairman, could I say one thing. 

Mr. SHeprparp. You may. 


COMPREHENSIVE ANALYSIS OF MARINE TRAINING 


General Wreseman. Recently a comparability study has been made 
of recruit training of the four services. We have officers at head- 
quarters who participated in that survey. We can prepare for the 
record a comprehensive answer to your question if you will permit. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You may do so. 

(Off the record.) 


(The information requested follows:) 


The Marine Corps considers that only through 12 weeks of recruit training, 
averaging 56 curriculum hours per week, followed by 4 weeks of individual 
combat training can a recruit become a marine qualified for entry into a combat 
organization. 

In the recruit training aspect, 12 weeks in the Marine Corps as opposed to the 
8 weeks categorized by the Army as utilized for this purpose, the principal dif- 
ferences in time allotted to significant subjects are as follows: 

History and traditions: Marines 7 hours; Army, 2 hours. 

Bayonet and hand-to-hand combat: Marines, 10 hours; Army, 2 hours. 
Drills and ceremonies: Marines, 161 hours; Army, 25 hours. 

Physical training and swimming: Marines, 77 hours; Army, 24 hours. 
Marksmanship: Marines, 140 hours; Army, 98 hours. 

These figures are meaningless without an understanding of the basic training 
philosophy of the Marine Corps. 

The primary objectives of marine basic training are the indoctrination of the 
recruit in the fundamentals of service life and the development of pride, dis- 
cipline, self-confidence, physical fitness, initiative, adaptability, teamwork, and 
proficiency in small arms marksmanship. This training is the initial step in 
implementing the basic aim of all Marine Corps training, to qualify marines 
to perform duty in the Fleet Marine Forces in the field. 

There is no “evening off” or ‘“‘weekend pass” in this initial training of 12 weeks. 
Every waking hour in the life of a recruit is filled with purposeful instruction. 
Over half of the schedule is spent in drill and weapons marksmanship training. 
The remaining instruction is designed to instill pride and to develop a toughness 
of body and mind. This deliberate inculcation of esprit and discipline has always 
been a determining factor in fixing the length of Marine Corps recruit training. 

Our system is characterized by the entrusting of senior noncommissioned offi- 
cers with the duty of teaching men to be marines. These drill instructors, as we 
call them, are selected with the greatest care, using the best means available to 
locate such men. In a corps which has been unique in regarding the noncom- 
missioned officer as the backbone of its recruit training, an assignment as drill 
instructor carries with it the highest stamp of approval. In combat, a platoon 
commander exercises control through his noncommissioned officers. Since a 
marine private receives orders in combat primarily from his noncommissioned 
officers, the Marine Corps considers it mandatory that the private be indoctrinated 
from the outset in willing and unhesitating obedience to noncommissioned 
officers. 

The two recruit training commands also have a full complement of specially 
selected officers to supervise and monitor, but not to supplant, the drill instructors 
in the conduct of recruit training. 

The curriculum for recruit training is the result of many years experience. 
It has been tried, tested, and proved effective. The basic training unit is the 
recruit platoon. Each platoon consists of approximately 75 recruits. This num- 
ber provides a comparatively small training unit, permits close personal super- 
vision, and encourages unit pride. 
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Upon arrival at the Marine Corps recruit depot, the recruit is received by 
a reception unit which, after verifying certain facts necessary for records, 
assigns him to a platoon. The platoon is turned over to a recruit training bat- 
talion. There follows a period of processing, which marks the turning point 
in the recruit’s transition from civilian to Marine Corps life. He is processed 
through a series of planned phases during which he sheds his civilian clothing, 
undergoes a physical cleansing process, and receives his first issue of marine 
clothing. During this processing period he is given a thorough phyical exami- 
nation and required inoculation. Clothing and equipment issues are completed. 
He is given a general classification test and receives his first lectures on what 
makes a marine, the training program that lies ahead, and what is expected of 
him. He receives moral lectures and is informed of the educational privileges 
and facilities offered by the service. Other indoctrinational lectures include 
pay, allowances, and allotments. The maximum number of administrative de- 
tails are dovetailed into the processing period of the recruit so that only a 
minimum of time will be required for this purpose once his training has com- 
menced. 

The first 5 weeks of recruit training is concerned with infantry drill, military 
courtesty and discipline, personal hygiene, interior guard duty, marking of 
clothing, barracks life, care and cleaning of equipment, history of the Marine 
Corps, swimming, physical drill with and without arms, organized athletics, 
first aid, and assembly and disassembly of basic weapons. The day is fully sched- 
uled from reveille prior to 0500 until taps at 2130. Occasional movies and smok- 
ers are scheduled at night as time permits and the progress of the platoon indi- 
cates. Attendance at a movie other than a training film is granted as a reward 
for particularly creditable performance for the platoon a given day. Such at- 
tendance is normally an exception rather than routine. Time is scheduled for 
the washing of clothes and equipment. Although laundry facilities are avail- 
able, each recruit is required to wash his own clothes at an outdoor wash rack 
to prepare him for duty in the field where laundry facilities are not available. 

During the sixth, seventh and eighth weeks, marksmanship training is con- 
ducted. It is divided into two basic phases: Preliminary marksmanship (phase 
1) and qualification and familiarization firing (phase II). The first week of this 
training is devoted to instruction on position exercises, sight adjustment, sight 
alignment, trigger squeeze, care and cleaning, nomenclature and related subjects. 
Actual firing occupies the final 2 weeks. Each recruit culminates his marks- 
manship training by firing for record with the M1 rifle. The importance of this 
firing is heavily stressed and results are entered in the service record of each 
recruit. Distinctive badges are awarded for qualifications as expert, sharp- 
shooter, and marksman. 

The ninth week is devoted primarily to mess duty. The practice of assigning 
entire platoons to mess duty for a period of 1 week ensures minimum inter- 
ruption in the training schedule while fledgling marines learn something of the 
importance of feeding a military organization. In addition to lowering require- 
ments for overhead personnel, this period is also utilized for makeup instruction 
when necessary. During the final 3 weeks, the recruit is given further instrue- 
tion in combat principles, bayonet, grenades, and a review of subjects covered 
earlier in the syllabus. 

Completion of recruit training does not in itself, prepare a marine for combat 
duty or qualify him for a specific military specialty. Necessary additional trafn- 
ing is accomplished during the graduate recruit’s assignment to individual combat 
training at either Camp Lejeune, N.C. or Camp Pendleton, Calif. Here the 
marine receives 4 weeks’ training intended to promote teamwork and to develop 
the individual into a combat ready marine, oriented and qualified to hecome a 
member of a major ground combat unit of the Fleet Marine Force. Subiects 
emphasized are: Day and night individual movement, field weapons firing, 
rifle squad in offense and defense. mines and booby traps. and patroling. This 
field training increases the individual’s ability to care for himself in combat 
and to fight as a part of the smallest tactical group. 

Recruit training and individual combat training make up our 4 months of 
basie training. The Marine Corps utilizes this entire period, required by Federal 
law (title 10, U.S.C., sec. 671) for men entering the Armed Forces before they 
can be assigned overseas, to train personnel in basie military skills and the 
fundamentals of discipline and esprit’ de corps. The toughening processes in- 
stilled by these measures are continued after assignment to the next field com- 
mand. Marine Corps commanders are assured of receiving basically trained 
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marines, who are ready to assume their role in a combat-ready unit. In order 
to maintain the highest state of combat readiness possible, progressive unit 
training schedules are carried out during the year. These schedules follow a long 
established sequence beginning at the squad and platoon level, progressing 
through battalion and regimental landing exercises to final culmination in large 
scale amphibious assaults as part of major fleet exercises. 

The Marine Corps has used these methods of basic training for nearly half a 
century. Where the other services have taken pride in their service academies, 
the Marine Corps has formed somewhat the same attachment for its celebrated 
recruit training depot, rightfully regarding it as a unique and outstanding insti- 
tution. It has provided gruelling training but has nevertheless taken a strong 
hold on the affections of the rank and file who have known it rigorous environ- 
ment. Men who were destined to become Cabinet officers, Senators, Congress- 
men, college professors, generals, admirals, and other personages are numbered 
among its alumni. 

In summary, the 12-week period devoted to marine recruit training is the 
optimum length which produces what the Marine Corps wants and needs, a 
basically proficient marine, physically fit, capable of employing the individual 
weapon with which he is armed, and imbued with the espirit de corps and dis- 
cipline necessary to contribute effectively to the Marine Corps objective, readi- 
ness. 


PROCUREMENT OF TACTICAL VEHICLES 


Mr. Suepparp. How do the Marine Corps and the Army coordinate 
the procurement of tactical vehicles?) What is the relationship there? 

General Paige. The Army is the procuring agency, under single- 
service procurement, for all of our tactical vehicles. We work 
through the Ordnance Department of the Army. 

Mr. Suerrarp. They may be the procuring agency for the Marine 
Corps, but am I to assume by that they have the exclusive preroga- 
tive of designing the type of equipment, or do you convey to them the 
type of equipment that you need wherein there might be a difference 
in your requirements versus the requirements of the Army ? 

General Parcr. When they are developing a piece of equipment, a 
vehicle, for example, we indicate the things that we would like to 
have in it. Sometimes they are accepted and incorporated. Other 
times, due to overriding reasons on their part, they may not incor- 
porate all the design items we would like. 

Mr. Froop. Is the LACROSSE a good example of what Mr. Shep- 
pard is talking about ? 

General Paice. They have done pretty well on LaCROSSE 
sir, in putting in the items that we have requested. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How about your jeeps ? 

General Paice. We have a little difference of opinion on the jeeps. 
We are very strong on the lightness and compactness of our vehicles. 
The Army feels that the emphasis on light weight is not so important 
as some other things—comfort and dur ability. 

Mr. Froop. What about the M+47’s and that tank argument for the 
last couple of years? 

General Paice. We have no more M-47’s, sir. We have only the 
M-48. 

Mr. Froop. The 48. What about that argument on communications 
within the tank and the turret problems? The Marines were com- 
plaining about that for a couple of years. Is that worth talking 
about ? 

General Pater. I believe you are referring to the M-103A-1. 

Mr. Fioop. The old one. 
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General Paicr. The so-called heavy tank, of which we are procuring 


900-some. 


Mr. Froop. Is that 50 tons? 

General Paicr. Yes, sir; 58 tons. 

Mr. Foon. Sixty tons. 

General Paice. Those tanks have been completely modified to our 
satisfaction and are now coming off the line. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the point I want to make. It was the squawks 
from the Marines that dressed up the communication and the turret 
prcblem in those crates, was it not ? 

General Paice. Yes, oe 

Mr. Fioop. Sure it w 

General Paice. In hs “M-103 development. We would not accept 
the tanks until the corrective action had been taken. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you like that tank now ¢ 

General Paice. We like it very much. It turned out very well. We 
have them out in the First Marine Division at the present time, and 
they are utilizing them. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Back on the record. I have no reservations about it. 
I think it is clearly indicated the reason the Marine Corps is getting 
the heavier tank as compared to the lighter tank which they want 1s 
because of the fact that a large research and dev elopment expenditure 
on the part of the Army with the Ford Motor Co. produced the Jeep 
that they presently have. We find that competition has come up with 
one of lighter weight and more capability, but nevertheless it is not 
being procured because of the commitments already made to go ahead 
in production with the heavier tank. That, I think, is the basic 
reason involved here. 

Mr. Forp. May I say in all deference to the chairman’s views on that 
matter that I think, in light of his comments and his interest, when 
the Army comes up we ought to go into the matter in considerable 
detail. 

Mr. Frioop. And also, Mr. Chairman, examine how did this British 
gun get into this new tank they are going to make. Who thought 
that up? 

Mr. Suerrarp. I think both approaches are applicable at the time 
the situation comes up. 

May I say this to my friend from Michigan. The gentleman will 
recall that last year we went into this subject very intensively, and 
even had a demonstration here of the lighter Jeep. It is not a ques- 
tion of whose company is which. It is a question of adaptability to 
the service requirements. In this instance I think the requirements of 
the Marine Corps are considerably different from those of the Army 
if the information we have had heretofore is correct, and I presume it 
is. I have no way of knowing differently. 

Mr. Fioop. To make my friend Ford feel better, C hrysler did do a 
good job on the final end product of the tank we are talking about. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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SUPPLY FORWARDING ANNEX, SAN FRANCISCO 





Mr. Sueprparp. We are going through a period of reduction and 
consolidation. The area of supply management seems to show great 
potential for savings. We note that reductions in the Marine Corps 
Supply Forwarding Annex at San Francisco will show a savings of 
approximately $752,859 in 1960. Can you tell us what supply opera- 
tions will be performed at the annex which cannot be performed at 
Army or Navy terminals in the San Francisco area ? 

General Pargr. I can take that one. 

The San Francisco supply annex is required in active status to act 
as a storage and distribution point for the Pacific Ocean area and the 
west coast units, as a single manager for clothing and textiles. It is 
a transshipment point for overseas material to Pacific Ocean areas, 
including code plan stocks, it is used for storage and shipment of 
household effects, and it is a storage and distribution point for ma- 
terials whose shelf life is adversely affected by desert storage condi- 
tions; such things as dry cell batteries, and so forth. 

Mr. SHerrarp. You say it was adversely affected by climatic condi- 
tions? 

General Paice. Yes, sir. Dry cell batteries do not store well in the 
desert. 

DESERT STORAGE OF PERISHABLE TYPE SUPPLIES 


Mr. Sueprarp. I wish for the benefit of the committee and those 
who may be interrogating the committee when the bill is presented 
on the floor, that, out of your total inventory which is handled in the 
desert area, you would indicate the amount of the perishable supplies 
that you have presently referred to as compared with the amount that 
is fully susceptible to storage in that area. If you can do that in 
generalities, it will be satisfactory. 

General Paice. It is a minor amount compared to the total stored 
at Barstow. Barstow is a very fine place for the storage of most 
items. 

(The information requested follows :) 


DATA ON Stock INVENTORY AT MCSC Barstow anp MCSFA SAN FRANCISCO 


The total stock inventory at Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow is valued 
at $500 million. None of this inventory is in the nature of “perishable supplies”, 
i.e. dry-cell batteries. The dollar value of stock inventory which would be ad- 
versely affected by climatic storage conditions on the desert, and which is stored 
at Marine Corps Supply Forwarding Annex, San Francisco, amounts to $5,861,000. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is this supply capacity being held to meet a mobiliza- 
tion requirement as such, and, if so, to what degree? 

General Paice. No, sir, it is not being held for that purpose. It 
will fit in, however, in case mobilization comes, and will give us a 
little more flexibility in the movement of supplies out of San Francisco. 
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USE OF AVAILABLE SURPLUS OF COTTON DUCK 


Mr. Sueprarp. It has been brought out in the Army hearings that 
the Army stock fund is holding a tremendous surplus of cotton duck. 
Does the Marine Corps plan to use some of this surplus to fill its 
requirements for tentage and various and sundry other requirements, 
or not ¢ 

General ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. That has been reviewed # 

General Auten. That is being reviewed continuously, and that ma- 
terial is being used by both the Army and all of the other services in 
requirements for cotton duck, along 

Mr. Suerparp. And webbing, too, I suppose. 

General Atten. And webbing, also. This is now under the single 
manager program. The Army is monitoring it. There was a com- 
bined webbing and duck quantity that exceeded presently known 
requirements, ‘including the mobilization reserve. That is being used 
up as rapidly as possible. That which is not completely ser viceable 
of course is being placed in surplus category. 

Mr. Suerparp. Questions? The gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. AnDrews. I have none. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Flood, from Pennsylvania. 





SPECIALIZED TRAINING 


Mr. Fioop. I do not know whether this is the right shop in operation 
and maintenance or not. Are you continuing in your training pro- 
grams, in boot or beyond boot, Arctic training, jungle training, and 
special desert training for your troops? 

General Paice. Yes, sir, we are. We are continuing the Arctic 
training at Bridgeport, Calif.; a limited amount of desert training 
in the area of Twentynine Palms; and some jungle training in the 
Camp Lejeune area which is more adaptable to that type of training. 

Mr. Fioop. General, I want all the Marines in the room to hear 
what I say, and don’t think for one minute I am only talking for my- 
self up here, because I am not. I am talking for a lot of Members of 
this House. As far as I am concerned per sonally, I am admittedly 
and unblushingly an unreconstructed and shameless partisan of the 
Marine Corps. Let’s make no mistake about that. If anybody wants 
to discount what I say after I say that, then we understand each other. 

I have sat here for many years and I have seen appropriation 
allocations by line item and everything else for the Marine Corps 
wind up to hire special female clerks in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense or to raise the salary of private secretaries in the Defense 
Secretary’s office twice. I think that is shocking. I do not know 
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what I can do about it because of this insistence by the Executive 
and this Bureau of the Budget Director that they can do whatever 
they want with the allocation of funds. That is a constitutional 
point which we have not been able to do anything about up to this 
point. 

[ want you to know that last year this committee and this Congress 
rejected the cut in the Marine Corps, in bodies and everything else, 
and I want to assure you it is my opinion we are going to reject it 
again and we are going to keep rejecting it until we get a President 
and an Executive who listen to us and will keep the Marine Corps 
where Congress thinks it should be. I hope that won’t take long, 
if you know what I mean. 

Mr. Forp. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr, Froop. Certainly. 

Mr. Forp. I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania has made some 
specific allegations 

Mr. Froop. I have. 

Mr. Forp. Which, if true, ought to be either affirmed or contradicted 
on the record. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

Mr. Forp. Would the Marine Corps or would the gentleman put 
the facts and the justifications for those statements on the record ? 





ALLEGED IMPROPER TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Froop. I now indict the former Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wil- 
son, for the transfer of funds from the Marine Corps to pay salaries 
and other incidentals for his office staff. 

Mr. Forp. Let us have it either affirmed or contradicted by the 
Marine Corps for the record. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, you ask for what you want and I agree 
with you, but I think it should be affirmed or denied by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, not by the Marine Corps. They had nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. Forp. It is allegedly from their funds. 

Mr. Manon. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I am not familiar with any authority of the Secretary 
of Defense to transfer funds from the Marine Corps to the pay of the 
salaries of people in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, without 
the concurrence of Congress. I think that is the point which is being 
raised here. I do not think the gentleman from Pennsylvania. would 
insist he has that authority. He does not have it. He has not exer- 
cised it insofar as I know. 
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tive | Mr. Froop. I am not talking about Mr. McElroy. In the first place, 
xver | I donot think he knew it. 
nal Mr. Manon. Mr. Wilson or any other Secretary. 
this Mr. Fioop. Mr. Wilson did it. 

Mr. Manon. Did what? 
ress Mr. Fioop. After we had appropriated funds for the Marine Corps, 
alse, | Mr. Wilson, when he was Secretary of Defense, took these funds 
t it after we had adjourned and left town, and when we came back we 
lent found out that those funds had been utilized by him to pay salaries 
rps of the Department of Defense Office, his personal office, because we 
mg, | had not given him enough money. We had cut his budget item. So 


to restore the cut that we imposed upon his office, he took Marine 
Corps funds to restore the cut after we left town. 
He sent a letter up here, in the absence of Congress during ad- 
ome journment, to the clerk of some committee, and had it done that way. 
That was still, in my opinion, a technical violation and a technical 
avoidance. 

cted Mr. Manon. Do you know the facts of this situation ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. I do not recall the facts at all, but I suggest 
that we research the facts and put them in the record. 

put (The information requested follows :) 

, The following table indicates all transfers from Marine Corps appropriations 
to appropriations of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, in the years fiscal 
year 1953 through fiscal year 1958. The transfers to “U.S. scientific satellite, 
DOD” and “Emergency fund, DOD” were for the support of Navy programs, in 

VV i]- the latter case for POLARIS. The transfer to “Retired pay, DOD” and “Claims, 

Ties DOD” were for the purposes indicated by the appropriation titles. J 

In fiscal year 1959 each of the services transferred $555,000 to the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, to support the augmentation of the Joint Staff of 
the the JCS, under the Reorganization Act of 1958. Of the transfer, in this amount, 
from the Department of the Navy, the amount of $30,000 was transferred from 
ores | “Marine Corps troops and facilities.” 
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Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Fxioop. That is fair enough—out of an abundance of caution 
whether or not I know what I am talking about, and I am sure I do, 
just in case somebody doesn’t think it up. There have been a lot of 
them thinking it up down there about the Marine Corps for a num- 
ber of years. ~ That doesn’t apply only to this administration, but it 
applies to a lot of administrations and to a lot of generals who are no 
longer generals but are something else, and other generals who no 
longe rare around at all. There is no mystery about this. 

Tam concerned at this point with this budget structure as it applies 
to appropriations for O. & M., Marines. I conducted an extensive 
examination on this question 3 or 4 years ago on the Marine Corps 
troops and facilities program. We went into that at great length. 
We thought it was a great idea the way it was done. Now I find this 
problem worrying me again. 


FLEXIBILITY OF FUND USAGE WITHIN O. & M., NAVY 


Under this new budget concept, which otherwise seems to be a pretty 
good idea, we take them by groups * ross the board, Army personnel, 
Navy personnel, Air Force personnel, and so on. Now we are taking 
QO. & M. across the board. But this I don’t like. I want to know how 
much the Marine Corps protested it. Of course, Marine Corps pro- 
tests do not amount to much around here. 

Admiral, you are probably the Machiavelli on this one. I did not 
know about this until the Marine Corps came up the other day. Then 
I inquired to get copies of your communication on it. I could not 
find anybody in the Marine Corps to talk tome. I never heard of the 
Marines with their arms twisted before. They would not tell me 
anything. That I don’t like. I guess you have the hammer on them 
down there. Anyhow, I find out now that Marine C orps O. & M. is in 
your budget. That appalls me because I don’t know how good the 
Marines are at this kind of business, but you and I know, Admiral, 
that when you come to this business of tr ansferring funds as between 
projects in appropriations and then activities within an appropri- 
ation, you transfer funds insofar as an activity within an appropri- 
ation in a certain way, and then you can transfer funds in projects 
within activities in a certain way, and you don’t have to be Houdini 
todo it. But when you come to transfer funds from an appropriation 
to an appropriation, from one to the other, that is different. That is 
alittle tougher. 

So here on this bright March morning, I find the Marine Corps 
right in the middle of your Navy O. & M. I have all the respect in 
the world for you. You are a pretty good fellow. 

Admiral Brarpsitry. Thank you. 

Mr. Fioop. But all naval officers are not as nice a guy as you are, 
and comptrollers are a special breed. I have no assurance and IT am 
worried and concerned, looking at the history of the Marine Corps 
right down until 10 o’clock this morning. I am seriously concerned. 
I do not know whether they are or not. If they are, they have not 
said so to me or anybody else that I can find out about. 

Under this new budget concept you hear us say, “We like this. Tt is 
a good idea.” So what do you do? With that invitation, with this 
committee so pleased with its concept, you take the Marine Corps 
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away from our “Marine Corps troops and facilities” appropriation 
and you stick it in your pocket. How do I know what you are going 
to do with this thing on activities and on projects within activities? 
I don’t know. I don’t like it. I am worried about it. It can be a 
very serious thing with successors who do not have the intelligence 
and the understanding that you do. 

Who directed that? Why in the world, Admiral? I know that we 
have to have this vc ee Corps business within the fiscal operation 
of the U.S. Navy. I don’t object to that. I never did. I never had 
that problem. But this is different. You have gone too far. The 
Marine Corps is for our purposes a separate branch of the service. 
Mike Mansfield and I got together to have Congress give the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps the right to vote at the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff level on Marine Corps problems. This is a Marine Corps prob- 
Jem. When you talk about O. & M. for Marines, they are entitled to 
consideration as a separate branch of the service for that purpose. 

As far as your personnel, your Reserve personnel, Marine Corps 
stock fund, procurement, those are all right in this 1960 budget under 
our new budget concept. You didn’t put a glove on them. They are 
right where they should be, and it is a good idea. But when you have 
them operating the way they should operate on their budget structure 
under our new concept in the 1960 budget, why do you make an excep- 
tion in the 9 or 10 items that you bundle into O. & M. for the Navy? 
Why do you throw O. & M. or troops and facilities, Marines Corps in 
with all the cats and dogs the Navy has in this one item? 

I think it is wrong. I think it is philosophically unsound. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. What would keep the Navy or the Secretary of De- 
fense from transferring this money supposedly aoe. iated for Ma- 
rine Corps troops and facilities to some other Navy activity ? 

Mr. Fioop. Nothing. It is O. & M., Navy, Mr. Chairman. What 
they can do within projects and activities within an appropriation is 
absolutely unlimited. That is morally wrong. I am sure the inten- 
tion is not what I am suggesting, but the fact remains—and I am con- 
cerned only with the facts—that it is a bad thing to do. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Was the gentleman present, as I think he was, 
yesterday when I directed interrogations to the representative of the 
Comptroller’s office on the same subject ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. His answer was very definitely in its final answer— 
and if I am misquoting you, you correct me, sir—that he wanted more 
transferability. 

Mr. Froop. I know what he wants, and I don’t like it. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am not objecting to the gentleman’s opinion. 
Mr. Froop. Sure, I remember. 

Mr. Suepparp. We discussed it. 
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POSITION OF NAVY ON BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Mr. Manon. Is there anything you have to say in response to the 
interrogation and observations of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
If so, will you proceed to say it. 

Admiral Brarnstey. I have a few remarks. Maybe the Marines 
should be asked to give their opinions, also. 

Mr. Manon. I think they should. 

Admiral Brarpstry. In the first place, Mr. Flood, we consider the 
appropriation a Navy Department appropriation, in that, while you 
consider the Marines a separate service, perhaps, we consider the. 
Marines a part of the Navy Department. So, the funds are appropri- 
ated to the Navy Department and not just to the Navy O. & M. ap- 
propriation., 

Mr. Froop. That is Hornbook. We know that. This isn’t the 
Agriculture Committee. 

Admiral Brarpstry. In the second case, of course you would have 
the right to transfer money into the Marines as well as out of the 
Marines. You can laugh, sir. You have that right, also. In case 
you have an emergency like Lebanon, you could put money in the 
Marines. 

Third, just to repeat briefly what I said yesterday, the Secretary 
of the Navy or the Chief of Naval Operations, as we envision this and 
as we understand our instructions, will not have the right to transfer 
money from any one of these activities into any other. We will have 
to go to the Defense Department. That is one safety valve on the 
system. 

Mr. Froop. That scares me more than you do. I trust you. 

Admiral Brarpstry. I also should point out, sir, that there are ele- 
ments of the Marine Corps which are currently funded from other 
appropriations which, let us say, are Navy appropriations which are 
not all in here, and they are living with that today, as youknow. Their 
airplanes are bought elsewhere. Their air stations are supported from 
other parts of the budget today. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Admiral Brarpstry. I think the Marines should be asked to say 
what they feel about this structure. 

Mr. Manon. All right. General. 


MARINE CORPS POSITION ON BUDGET STRUCTURE 


General Paice. Mr. Chairman, the Marine Corps feels that the 
budget structure with the separate appropriation for Marine Corps 
troops and facilities is the most desirable. We are in the position 
of being the little brother. 

Mr. Fioop. I didn’t understand that. 

General Paice. We have a piece of candy, and big brother could 
come along—I don’t say that he will, but he could come along and 
say, “That candy is bad for you,” and he could take it away from us 
and eat it. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you think the old structure of the 
budget is better than the proposed new structure? 

General Paice. As far as the Marine Corps is concerned, we would 
like to have ours separate; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. What does he mean, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. You realize, General, that under the arrangement that 
the Navy Department and the Department of Defense have with this 
committee, any transfer other than those set up in the budget at the 
time of presentation must be cleared with this committee, and I pre- 
sume with the Senate committee, before such transfers are made. 

Mr. Fxoop. I don’t think that is so. 

Mr. Forp. I suspect that any transfer contrary to the budget justi- 
fications and an appropriation which could not be justified would be 
rejected by this committee. 

General Paice. I believe that is correct, sir, as far as the way things 
have been funded and the agreements with the different departments. 
But I am not so sure that in the future this could not be changed 
and “Troops and facilities” would become just a large part of “Oper- 
ation and maintenance, Navy,” without identification as such. 

Mr. Manon. General, do you think that in a sense the Marine 
Corps is irrevocably committed to a program of cooperation with the 
Navy, and that it is to the best interests of the Marine Corps to work 
closely with the Navy in these areas? Does that make sense to you, 
or not ? 

General Pater. Yes, sir; and we do, but we would like to have some 
protection by having our own appropriation identified as such. 


APPROPRIATION FOR MARINE CORPS AIR ARM 


Mr. Manon. Would you like your appropriation identified sepa- 
rately for the air arm, too, which you have not had? Would you 
want to change that and make that a separate Marine Corps appropri- 
ation, or not? 

General Paicr. No, sir: I do not think that would be desirable. 

Mr. Manon. Why not? 

General Parcr. Because Marine Corps aviation and Naval aviation 
are tied so closely together that the Marine Corps part of it would 
be better if it were in one bundle with the Navy for procurement pur- 
poses and savings of money. 

Mr. Manon. But you think it would be desirable to have a sepa- 

rate appropriation for Mai arine Corps operation and maintenance? 

General Patcr. Yes, sir; because we do administer our own oper- 
ation and maintenance once we get the funds allotted to us. 

Mr. Manon. We shall be glad to give that matter our further atten- 
tion in connection with this bill. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is one question I would like to have resolved 
which has not been resolved yet. If it has, I do not know it. I have 
been absent from the committee hearings on five different occasions, 
and it could have been discussed while I was not here. 


BASIS FOR NAVY BUDGET REVISIONS 


But, as of the moment, I do not understand why this par- 
ticular change in budget presentation became so necessary and what 
was the motivating factor which created the requirement. That 
never has been explained except in a generalized way. 

Mr. Frioop. You mean the whole thing, Mr. Sheppard? 
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Mr. Suepparp. I am talking about the whole situation, insofar 
as this form of presentation. I would appreciate it so much if some- 
body here or if somebody else can fully explain this situation. 

In the first place, from my point of view, this procedure is defi- 
nitely taking from this committee detailed operations to the degree 
of complete understanding of procedure. That is the way I am re- 
ceiving it. Back of this may be a very laudable approach, but, if 
it is a laudable approach, nobody has laid it up on the table. 

All at once we are confronted with it. Was it done by common 
consent of the members of this committee and Mr. Cannon, or who 
gave birth to this cat and what is it going to do? Let us get that 
answer somewhere, from somebody. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, I wish you would undertake to supply the 
information which we are seeking at this time for the record, and 
also direct it to us. 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


SINGLE OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE APPROPRIATION 


During the preparation for the fiscal year 1960 budget certain and specific 
changes in budget structure were instigated. One of the areas was the con- 
solidation of Navy operation and maintenance appropriations into a single 
account. The Director, Bureau of the Budget, in a letter dated September 10, 
1958, to the Secretary of Defense, stated that this plan grew out of “discus- 
sions between the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), Mr. MeNeil 
and the Chief of the Military Division, Mr. Schaub, and their joint diseus- 
sions with the House Appropriations Committee.” He further stated in this 
letter that, unless basic differences in concept were found, the changes in budget 
structure should be accepted. Subsequently, these proposals were discussed 
at meetings of the Armed Forces Policy Council. The Navy did not oppose a 
single operation and maintenance structure, provided, the activity break under 
such structure would be by Navy organizational elements (i.e., bureaus). On 
October 27, 1958, the Armed Forces Policy Council decided that the operations 
and maintenance appropriations of the Department of the Navy would be con- 
solidated into one account, and this was done, 

For several years the Army and Air Force have sent their budgets forward 
with a consolidated operation and maintenance estimate which satisfied both 
the needs of these services and the desires of Congress. After numerous dis- 
cussions on this subject, it was decided that the advantages of such consolida- 
tion justified its adoption by the Navy; and, the estimate was then prepared in 
the consolidated form in which it is now before the committee. 

Among the mary operation and maintenance programs in the Navy budget 
there have been elements difficult to caleulate closely, in advance of the fiscal 
year, and operating circumstances sometimes changed the pattern as to the 
best course to follow in the administration of a given year’s program. This 
system is considered to be an improvement over that of a division of operation 
and maintenance support into a number of separate appropriations, as in the 
past. In addition, a more efficient administration of operation and maintenance 
accounts should be possible, and this should result in certain economies and fur- 
ther improvements in budget and accounting procedures within the Navy De- 
partment. 

It is believed that an adequate mechanism exists to insure that any changes 
Which may be made from the funding pattern on which the Congress appro- 
priated will be agreeable to the Congress, after clearance by the Secretary of 
Defense. This is accomplished by administrative controls, which keep the 
funds in the major program channels as appropriated. Also, the reprograming 
clearance procedure (which is described in more detail in an insert on p, 5265) 
restrains reprogramings of any significant magnitude, as well as those involving 
any subject on which interest has been expressed by this committee. On these 
subjects the committee is informed in advance where appropriate, and semi- 
annually on all appropriations. Thus, the interests of Congress and of the 
Secretary of Defense are adequately safeguarded. 
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EXPLORATION OF SEPARATE APPROPRIATION POSSIBILITIES 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask this question. General, do you 
consider the Marine air wings more closely related to the Marine 
divisions or to the Navy air operations? 

General Paice. They are more closely related to the Marine divi- 
sions than Navy air operations. However, they do work with the 
Navy on carriers at certain times and in support of operations other 
than strictly Marine. 

Mr, Manion. Do you fear that there is a conspiracy or, a softer word, 
a plan or design in the making for the reduction in power and sig- 
nificance of the Marine Corps? 

General Paice. I do not feel that there is a conspiracy, Mr. Chair- 
man. I do feel that the Marine Corps has always been identified as 
a service. In drawing up this new procedure and new method of 
corps budgeting, they were trying to bring the Air Force, the Army, 
and the Navy into one method. 

There is only one real difference. The Navy Department is com- 
posed of two services—the Marine Corps and the Navy. Therefore, 
our feeling is that as a service we should be allowed to have ourselves 
protected somewhat by having our funds separately identified. 

Mr. Manon. I think your position is quite fair. 

Do you think it would be sound to pursue this sort of thing further 
to say that perhaps the Strategic Air Command should have its sep- 
arate appropriations and other elements of the Army, Navy, and the 
Air Force have a separate appropriation for individual activities in 
order that they might be more assured of preserving their integrity?! 
How far should we ‘xo? 

General Paice. I feel the service is the place where the cutoff should 
be. If we are a service, as we have been shown to be, then I feel our 
funds should be identified as a service. 

Mr. Manon. I think the point is clear here. 

There was some question raised as to the transfer of funds which 
information you will supply for the record, Admiral Beardsley ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


CONTROL OF REPROGRAMING OF FUNDS WITHIN THE APPROPRIATION, “OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE, NAVY” 


It is of interest in this connection to note that Marine Corps aviation has 
customarily been supported by the maintenance and procurement appropriations 
which also support naval aviation, without the occurrence of instances which 
appear to be to the disadvantage of the Marine Corps. 

The following comment describes the procedure which would govern repro- 
graming within an “Operation and maintenance, Navy” appropriation which 
included provision for the land warfare elements of the Marine Sores. 

Department of Defense Instruction No. 7250.5 of December 23, 1955, provides 
for a uniform interpretation of the types of reprogramings which are of interest 
to the committee. This instruction further prescribes uniformity in reporting 
reprograming data, in consonance with the provisions expressed in House Report 
No. 493, on the Department of Defense Appropriation Act of 1956. 

Major reprogramings, as applied in the aforementioned instruction, and be- 
lieved to be fully responsive to the intention of the committee to preclude un- 
restricted freedom in the shifting of funds from one category or purpose to 
another, are defined as “any individual action or actions which fall within one 
or more of the following criteria: 
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“(1) Individual actions or a total of actions during the fiscal year which 
represent increases or decreases of 5 percent or more of a budget activity pro- 
gram whose total annual program is less than $200 million ; 

“(2) Individual actions or a total of actions during the fiscal year which 
represent increases or decreases of $10 million or more of a budget activity 
program whose total annual program is $200 million or more; 

“(3) Individual actions which involve items in which the committee has 
shown a specific interest, without regard to the amount of funds involved, or 
for which the military departments consider it desirable to advise the com- 
mittee.” 

In view of the specifically expressed interest of the committee in the Marine 
Corps portion of the “Operation and maintenance, Navy” estimate, subparagraph 
(3), quoted above, would require that any reprograming from the Marine Corps 
part of this estimate, be the subject of advice to the committee, after review by 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Froop. In your first page, you use this language “No act of 
combat is, however, envisaged.” 

I don’t know what you mean by that language. As a Marine officer, 
of course, you know more about that fact than my dead grandmother, 
God rest her soul. You mean in connection with this budget ? 

General Parcr. In connection with this budget; yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. If you were so sure about that you would not be the 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford? 


HISTORY OF CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Are we we to expect that we will have this $1,414,000 as 
an annual need for the cataloging program in the years to come? 

Mr. Evans. Something close to that figure. We expect it will go 
down gradually. 

Mr. Forp. What was the appropriation for this item at the time 
that the Marine Corps was actively in the process of setting up their 
cataloging program ¢ 

Mr. Evans. To the best of my recollection about $78,000. We can 
check that out. 

You mean when we first started in the Federal cataloging system ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. What was your annual appropriation at that time ? 
It would surprise me if your appropriation at the time you were set- 
ting up the Federal cat: alog system was larger than your annual ap- 
propriation for the maintenance of it. 

Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Evans. We had a small cataloging operation and it was not 
identifiable as a separate organization. 

Since the beginning of the Federal catalog program it has con- 
tinued to rise. We think we have leveled off now. 

Our highest figure was somewhere around $1.8 million for the 
year. 

Mr. Forp. That was the ann il amount to take the setup as it was 
and transform it into a Federal catalog svstem ¢ 

Mr. Evans. Recatalog the items currently in the system, 

Mr. Forp. Just to maintain it and improve it now it will cost 
‘1.4 million annually / 
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Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That still seems out of proportion. 

Mr. Evans. Sir, we did not have a cataloging organization as such 
when we started out. This was not identifiable as a cataloging or- 
ganization. We had people doing this in addition to their other work 
in the supply department. 

At the beginning of the Federal catalog program we set up an or- 
ganization as such and identified it as such, 

Mr. Forp. 1 repeat, those figures do seem disproportionate. I 
would like to know what you have accomplished with the money that 
was made available when you were at the peak of the program and 
what you will now accomplish with this $1.4 million you are request- 
ing here. 

You can supply that information for the record. We should have 
a detailed explanation and justification of it. 

(The information requested follows :) 


CATALOGING 


In 1953, the year after the Federal cataloging program was formalized by 
Public Law 4386, the Marine Corps required $325,000 to begin cataloging opera- 
tions. Practically all of these funds were required for personal services. As 
workload in the program increased, the Marine Corps budgeted to accomplish 
the job and reached a peak of $1,687,700 in fiscal year 1957 during which 
time approximately 71,000 cataloging actions were processed. The amount of 
$1,414,000 requested fer fiscal year 1960 is considered the minimum necessary 
to provide cataloging support to the Marine Corps supply mission which is 
expected to involve approximately 62,000 cataloging actions. It is considered 
that approximately this amount is the leveling off figure to support the Marine 
Corps cataloging operation on a continuing basis. 

In considering the amount requested the following points are important: 

(a) These funds are required to provide cataloging support to the relatively 
new Marine Corps provisioning concept. That is, to catalog, compile, and 
publish a repair parts list of all of the parts in equipments, prior to delivery 
to the Marine Corps. This concept was established within the past 3 years 
and constitutes a new cataloging operation to the extent that we will be 
cataloging all of our items and publishing data tailored to Marine Corps supply 
support. 

(b) We are developing a comprehensive supply publications system, reflect- 
ing item identification and supply management data. This requires personnel to 
compile and edit the smooth manuscripts, and funds for printing. Prior to the 
past few years, very limited funds were expended for this purpose and our 
publications were not an adequate supply support tool. 

(c) It is expected that for the next few years, standardization actions will 
be accelerated to the extent that cataloging actions will be increased to reflect 
the changing items in the system. 

Prior to the establishment of the Federal catalog program the Marine Corps 
did not have a cataloging organization, as such. During the past 7 years we 
have built an organization with an objective of a continuing operation and not 
to satisfy a temporary requirement. Under the present Marine Corps supply 
management concept, the amount requested is absolutely necessary to provide 
Marine Corps cataloging and publications support and participation in the main- 
tenance of the Federal catalog system for approximately 340,000 centrally 
managed items of supply. 


FURNISHINGS FOR PUBLIC QUARTERS 


Mr. Forp. I noticed on page 211 the following statement: 


Purchase of an increment of Wherry and Capehart housing furniture, $2,704,- 
000, to be purchased in fiscal year 1960. 
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The right-hand side of the sheet shows an increase of $1,996,000 in 
the program. How much furniture are you going to buy, what kind, 
and how do you justify the increase of $1,996,000 ? 

Colonel Reynaup. We are buying furniture for Wherry and Cape- 
hart housing in Camp Lejeune. The Wherry housing was acquired 
on the first of June of 1958 and under present instruction will be 
declared public quarters on the first of July of 1959. 

The Marine Corps follows the policy which has been used in the 
Department of Defense, certainly in the Department of the Navy, 
of furnishing 70 percent of all public quarters. 

The Wherry housing units are furnished in accordance with the 
Bureau of the Budget circular for essential items of furniture as auth- 
orized in public quarters to the tune of about $2,250 per unit. That is 
the cost of furniture for one Wherry housing unit. 

The amount of money in the 1960 program for Wherry housing at 
Camp Lejeune is for 771 units total cost of $1,811,850. 

Mr. Forn. That averages out to what, Colonel ? 

Colonel Reynavp. It averages out to $2,350 per unit. I will have to 
go back to the beginning. 

Actually we have 2,108 units. We are furnishing 70 percent of 
them, or 1,476 units. 

In fiscal year 1958 we have furnished 705 of those. That leaves a 
deficit of 771 units at a cost of $1.811,850. 

The balance of the $2,704,000 is for funding Capehart housing 
units. We have 800 units of Capehart housing which are presently 
under construction at Camp Lejeune. 

In the 1959 budget we are funding 248 of those units for $708,000. 
The Capehart housing, because it is a larger unit, is funded at a price 
of $2,850 per unit. Again we are funding only 70 percent of the 800, 
or 560 of the units. 

We funded 248 of them in 1959, which leaves a balance of 312 for 
1960, at a cost of $892,150. 


QUARTERS CONTRACT FOR CAMP LEJEUNE 


Mr. Suepparp. In calculating the figures you just gave Mr. Ford, 
are you incorporating furnishings for Capehart housing in your most 
recent contract ? 

Colonel Reynavup. The contract for Camp Lejeune. yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are you quite hopeful a contract will ultimately be 
consummated ? 

Colonel Reynaup. We are hopeful it will, sir. 

Mr. Snerparp. I presume you know the contract has been held up 
for the past 30 plus days because of objections to a low bidder getting 
the contract because of certain influence. Are you familiar with that ? 

Colonel Reynaup. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Suepparp, Is there a possibility the contract might be canceled 
out under the circumstances ? 

General ALLEN. I would hone not. 

Colonel Reynaup. We would hope to give it to the second low bid- 
der if that is the case, sir, and get the housing in anv event. 

Mr, Suerparp. Are you people in any way directing this contract? 

General ALLEN. No, sir. Weare only interested. 
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Colonel Reynaup. We are interested in 800 units of housing, sir 
and that is all. 

Mr. Suepparp. I doubt very much you will have a second low bidder 
under existing law. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that the contract where the contractor was fur- 
nishing air-conditioning units for $1 a house ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. And that was objected to because it was not being 
done by a local contractor. It would appear that the contract should 
be adjudicated, not because of the cost factors but because of political 
influence that was used. It presents a very interesting situaiton. 

Admiral Brarpstry. In the discussion of the Capehart and Wherry 
furniture, we tried to treat all the bureaus who had a problem in this 
area equally. 

When we went to final print in the budget we examined the latest 
plans as to when the various contracts should be let, units built, and 
quarters actually ready for occupancy in the case of Capehart. 

We applied the rule that we would not buy more than 70 percent 
of the furniture on the assumption that 30 percent of the people would 
have their own furniture. 

We also took into consideration leadtime in buying furniture so we 
would not use too much money early in the budget and still have 
enough money so we would have furniture available when needed. 


COST OF FURNISHINGS, CAMP LEJEUNE 


Mr. Forp. You read off this information to the committee, Colonel. 
I would like to have you put it in some tabular form so it is easily 
identified and easily understood, year by year, unit by unit, and so 
forth. 

Colonel Reynavup. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Cost of furnishings for Camp Lejeune Capehart and Wherry housing 


Capehart housing (800 units planned for construction) : 
Units to be furnished: 800 by 70 percent or 560 units: 


248 units furnished in fiscal year 1959 at $2,850; total cost_._ $708, 000 

312 units to be furnished in fiscal year 1960 at $2,850; total 
a al Sa cee 892, 150 
560 units to be furnished ; total cost-_____..___.__________ 1, 600, 150 


Wherry housing (2,108 units) : 
Units to be furnished : 2,108 by 70 percent or 1,476 units: 
705 units furnished in fiscal year 1958 at $1,383; total cost_. 975, 568 
771-units furnished in fiscal year 1960 at $2,350; total cost__ 1, 811, 850 


1,476 units to be furnished ; total cost-_._._.________________ 2, 787, 418 
LIST OF FURNISHINGS PROVIDED 


Mr. Forp. Would you also place in the record a typical list of the 
items which you have bought, listing the prices of the items that you 
have paid for the material which you have furnished ? 

Colonel Reynaup. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Average Capehart cost per unit 
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SECOND BEDROOM —— 
F = . Quar 
Quantity Item | Unit cost | Total cost | —— 








2 | Single beds (double bunk bed) -. = Fines eeranee $20. 00 | $40 
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Dresser with mirror -_.._..--- ee oe pe reaper 65.00 | 65 
Side chair__.___-- ; Se 8 Oe Bo ee 15. 00 13 
Night table : 5 a scien re eos ole 20. 00 | 

Rug (reasonable coverage) - - aeciicielins ini tiebecbeotee’ pain gisbirn | 45. 00 | 45 


— BOS 


Total cost. 
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MASTER BEDROOM 
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Quantity Item | Unit cost | Total cost 
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Mr. Forp. I presume all of this furniture is supplied on an open 
competitive bid basis? 

Colonel Reynaup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is it standard or specially designed furniture ? 

Colonel Reynavup. Standard furniture, sir. We attempt to stand- 
ardize on the type of furniture at the same station. 

For instance, at Camp Lejeune we are attempting to standardize 
furniture for Wherry and C ahi housing so it will be interchange- 
able. 

We also attempt to procure furniture which is in accordance with 
the local decor. West coast units may get a little different type of 
unit from the east coast because of the normal type of housing and 
normal type of furnishing in the area. 

Mr. Forp. The Marine Corps does not go out and hire some well- 
paid interior decorator to decide what the proper decor is in your 
housing units, does it ? 

Colonel Reynaup. No, sir. The station commander has a preroga- 
tive of selecting within the normal list of furniture such furniture as 
he desires to have for his housing within the 70 percent figure. 

Mr. Forp. But he does not so limit or restrict that that it excludes 
an actual open competitive bid situation ? 

Colonel Reynaup. No, sir. 

General ALLEN. That is within a catalog listing. 

Mr. Forp. Do you procure through GSA, or is it done on your own? 


EXCEPTIONS FROM GSA CATALOG PROCUREMENT 


Colonel Reynaup. GSA, sir. There might be some exception in 
ases of large procurements of furniture for one destination. We 


an 
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might be authorized in that case to procure ourselves under the same 


conditions. ic 
Mr. Forp. Could you list for the record the kind of exception they | A 
have given you in this area? di 
Colonel Reynavp. Yes, sir. I am not at all certain that such ex- 
ceptions exist, but I can do that if there have been any. Pr 
(The information requested follows :) 1a 
EXCEPTIONS TO PROCUREMENT OF FURNISHINGS FroM GSA SCHEDULES Po 


In accordance with Secretary of the Navy Instruction 10160.2 of September 
12, 1956 (subject, “Furniture for Capehart Housing”) the Navy and Marine Corps 
are exempt from mandatory procurement from GSA schedules for orders over 
specified limitations ($5,000 for furniture; $1,000 for lamps; $80,000 for rugs), 
Accordingly, due to large-scale procurement involved, all procurement (exclud- 


ing rugs) has been excepted. | pr 
_ ; ; fo 

Mr. Manon. Do you know specifically about the different items of | “ 
furniture which you are purchasing ¢ By 
General ALLEN. Yes, sir, we do have a list of the items we purchase p Ur 
for each set of quarters. _ 
li 

PROCUREMENT OF MATTRESSES su 

spe 


Mr. Manon. Do you purchase for these quarters any mattresses! | su 
Colonel Reynavup. That is an authorized item of furniture, sir,| ® 


Mr. Manon. What sort of mattresses do you procure ? m 
Colonel Reynaup. The normal mattress as authorized is felted yy 
cotton or an innerspring type of mattress. pa 
Mr. Manon. Isthat the type you procure? of 
Colonel Reynaup. Normally felted mattresses. ” 


Mr. Manon. From whom do you buy them? ms 

Colonel Reynavp. I could not state offhand, sir. 

General ALLEN. It would go out through competitive bids, probably | 
throughout the whole country. 


Mr. Manon. I have a letter from the General Services Administra- P .: 
Sic 


tion say ing in the procurement of mattresses when they buy the cotton | 
felt-innerspring type they have to buy all of them from prison in-| , 
dustries. Is there any thing to that ? In} 

General ALLEN. No. 

Colonel Reynavp. I don’t think so, sir. pa 

Mr. Manon. Do you know anything about that? 

General ALLEN. It has not been our practice to buy mattresses from} ,.: 
the prison industry. Most of our mattresses have been bought on the dic 
commercial market through advertised bids. ter 

There are some pads, small barracks pads or special items of that | oN 
nature, where the prison industries can satisfy the requirement, and} “" 
we have accepted items from prison industries of that nature, but not) - 
in the enlisted men’s barracks or in family housing units. : 

Mr. Manon. I will submit to you a letter which I have in my pos: | 7% 
session and I will ask for your comment. I do not have it at this time. : 

General AtLeNn. I will be pleased to comment on it. ( 

Mr. Anprews. Is there not some Federal law which prohibits ship- ” 
ment of prison made stuff in interstate commerce or to be purchased by | a 


Federal agencies ? 
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Mr. Manon. The letter to which I referred from the General Serv- 
ices Administration dated March 5, 1959 and signed by Mr. Floete, the 
Administrator, contains one paragraph on the subject we have been 
discussing which I will read into the record: 


Innerspring cotton mattresses and box springs are manufactured by Federal 
Prison Industries or National Industries for the Blind. We are required by 
law to place orders for innerspring mattresses and box springs with these 
agencies to the extent of their production capabilities. When foam rubber mat- 
tresses are specified, purchases are made from commercial sources, 


(The requested information follows: 
i 


PROCUREMENT OF MATTRESSES BY MARINE CORPS 


All cotton felted or innerspring mattresses required by the Marine Corps are 
procured from either the Federal Prison Industries or from National Industries 
for the Blind under the following provisions: 

Paragraph 1, section 4124, title 18 of the United States Code: The several 
Federal departments and agencies and all other Government institutions of the 
United States shall purchase at not to exceed current market prices, such prod- 
ucts of the industries authorized by this chapter as meet their requirements and 
may be available. 

Section 48, title 41 of the United States Code: All brooms and mops and other 
suitable commodities hereafter procured in accordance with applicable Federal 
specifications by or for any Federal department or agency shall be procured from 
such nonprofitmaking agencies for the blind in all cases where such articles 
are available within the period specified at the price determined by the com- 
mittee to be the fair market price for the article or articles so procured : Provided, 
That this section and sections 46 and 47 of this title shall not apply in any cases 
where brooms and mops are available for procurement from any Federal de- 
partment or agency and procurement therefrom is required under the provisions 
of any law in effect on June 25, 1938, or in cases where brooms and mops are 
procured for use outside continental United States. 

The Marine Corps knows of no restriction on interstate shipment of prison- 
made products. 


RECRUITING FACILITIES, COST, AND EFFECTIVENESS 


Mr. Forp. On page 2-9 of the justifications there is some discus- 
sion of the recruiting financing. 

On the following page it indicates you will have 469 enlisted recruit- 
ing facilities and 28 officer procurement teams. 

How does the number of recruiting facilities for fiscal 1960 com- 
pare with what you had in 1959 and what you had in fiscal year 1958? 

Major Brecninrince. They are the same, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When General ‘Weller was before the committee he in- 
dicated that in fiscal 1960, if their forecasts of reenlistments and ex- 
tensions were accurate, they would have to recruit. approximately 
5,000 more in 1960 than they had to recruit in 1959. You can do that 
with the same number of facilities that you have in fiscal 1959? 

Major Breckinrince. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What will h»ppen in 1961, if we can look that far in ad- 
vance, when you have to recruit 30,000 less ¢ 

Major Breckinrincr. I personally cannot answer that, sir. 

Colonel Lyrz. I have been a Reserve and recruitment district di- 
rector and can answer from that viewpoint. We maintain Reserve and 
recruitment districts throughout the United States. These activities 
to which you are referring are recruiting stations or substations with- 
in a district. 
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As the quota for the year is envisaged to decrease, we will decrease 
within the district the number of recruiting substations or may 
decrease the number of individual recruiters who are at a substation, 
This is a fluctuating program which can be taken care of through 
that procedure. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of your recruiting facilities 1s occupy- 
ing Government-owned buildings ‘at the present ‘time ? 

Colonel Lyrz. I could not answer that, sir. I had the southwest dis- 
trict. Generally speaking most of them there were in Government 
facilities. There were very few places that were not Government 
facilities. 

I left that district in June of 1957, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you supply that information for the record? 

General Wirseman. Our policy is to utilize Government facilities 
wherever they can be made available and then contract for those 
we require additionally. 

(The information requested follows :) 

At the present time 87 percent of the Marine Corps recruiting facilities are 
occupying Government-owned buildings. 


FACILITIES TO BE CURTAILED 


Mr. Forp. On page 2 of your prepared statement, General, you 
make this statement : 

Efforts are being made to reduce costs on a permanent basis rather than to adopt 
minimum austere programs. All activities in services not required to support 
a modern and effective combat force will be curtailed or phased out. 

What —— 's will be curtailed or phased out under this program? 

General Patcr. The f forw: arding annex at Islais Creek in San Fran- 
cisco is the only full activity being phased out at this time. 

We are consolid: ating and ab: indoning certain areas within various 
posts and stations. Examples of those are quonset huts that were 
built back in World War II in Camp Lejeune. We are moving the 
people from there over into the permanent facilities in Camp Lejeune. 

Out in Okinawa, as soon as C as Schwab is completed, which will 
be on the Ist of July of this year, we will take care of 5,000 more 
troops and move them into permanent facilities and abandon the old 
quonset types of camps built there. 

Mr. Forp. Will those abandoned facilities be removed or will they 
be kept and included in your deferred maintenance figures ? 


General Patcr. Those that are unserviceable and uneconomical will | 


very likely be removed. 

In Okinawa most of those facilities belong to the Air Force and the 
Army and they will be made available to them. 

Mr. Forp. I suspect they will probably turn up in their deferred 
maintenance figures. 

General Paice. I could not answer as to how they would handle 
that. They are pretty well shot, and I do not think they are of much 
use. 

Mr. Forp. You ought to get rid of them. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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TENTAGE AT CAMP MATTHEW 


Mr. Latrp. I notice on page 2-8 of the justifications there is an item 
to replace tentage at Camp Matthew rifle range. 

Do you use existing tentage that is in the stocks of the Army to fill 
this requirement ? 

General ALLEN. The single manager for clothing and textiles pro- 
vides our tentage source of supply. 

Mr. Latrp. What does the $182,000 represent ? 

General ALLEN. We would buy that out of the stock fund. 

Mr. Latrp. From the Army ? 

General ALLEN. We would buy this from the Army. The reason it 
is identified here is because of the size of the item. 

Mr. Latrp. I thought perhaps that was being purchased from the 
Army. 

General Atten. The reason for identifying it here, sir, was that it 
was such a large amount that we figured it should be identified as a 
single line item. 

General WreseMan. It would constitute a transfer of funds from 
Marine Corps to the single manager. 

Mr. Manon. Stock fund operation. 

Further questions ¢ 

Mr. Weaver. No questions. 

Mr. MrnsHau. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 


“AUSTERE” AS USED IN JUSTIFICATIONS 


Mr. FLoop. On pages 2-4 of the justifications and on page 2, the sec- 
ond line of the first paragraph, I see the ward “austere,” and from the 
justifications I see this: 

The recruit depot supporting bases, Marine barracks, funded under this budget 
program were maintained on an austere basis in conformance with the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps policy of giving first priority on available per- 
sonnel and money for the operating forces. 

Are you using this word “austere” deliberately? Everybody that 
comes in here tosses this word “austere” around indiscriminately so it 
loses great value with this subcommittee. The original value of the 
word “austere” has lost its status with this subcommittee in the last 
100 years. 

How do you use it? Do you use it as everybody else downtown 
does ? t ? : 

I just cannot conceive of a philosophy in the Department of De- 
fense, forget the Bureau of the Budget because they don’t know what 
I am talking about, and in the executive I cannot imagine that the 
word “austere” would be permitted to be connected with the readiness 
of the Marine Corps. 

This is one outfit which under no circumstances should be austere. 

Tow do you use that word ? 

General Paice. To answer your question, sir, on what we mean by 
austere— 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

General Paice. We mean getting along and getting the most out 
of our money for the Government, getting the best results we can. 
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It does not mean we will sacrifice our operational readiness. That 
comes first. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I get from the justification. 

General Paice. That comes first, and if there is any cutting that has 
to be done it will be done at the supporting activities or stations as 
far as possible. 

We feel our first function is to be ready fighting force and we will 
do everything we can to accomplish that and maintain that status, 

Mr. Fioop. As far as I am concerned I think you should have three 
full wings, three full divisions tonight and next year you should 
have four full wings and four full divisions in the Marine Corps and 
at all times, regardless of what goes on. This has nothing to do with 
Berlin now. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 11, 1959. 
AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES 


WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. R. B. PIRIE, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
(ATR) 

REAR ADM. R. E. DIXON, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AEORNAUTICS 

REAR ADM. R. M. REYNOLDS, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BUREAU 
FOR MAINTENANCE AND SUPPORT 

E. J. LEWIS, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER, FISCAL CONSULTANT, BUAER 

CAPT. E. P. RANKIN, USN, ASSISTANT HEAD, SHORE ESTABLISH- 
MENT PROGRAM BRANCH, DCNO (AIR) 

REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 


Summary of obligations by budget program 











Difference, 
| | plus or 

Budget program 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | minus, 1960 
| compared 

with 1959 


























| | 
Flight operations, Regular Navy--.---.---------- $181, 519,000 | $202, 722,000 | +-$21, 203, 000 
Flight operations, Naval Reserve---..------ jal 19, 243, 000 16, 283, 000 —2, 960, 000 
Aircraft overhaul.............-.... m 246, 338, 000 | 268, 943, 000 +22, 605, 000 
Station operations, Regular Navy--.------------ 214, 659, 000 217, 130, 000 +2, 471,00 5 
Station operations, Naval Reserve_-...-------- 15, 622, 000 13, 735, 000 —1, 887, 000 ' 
Repair and replacement of facilities _ --- sie 47, 554, 370 47, 048, 000 —506, 370 
Supporting equipment, materiel and services-_--| 86, 111, 000 87, 512, 000 +1, 401, 000 
Departmental administration. --..........-.--- 9, 647, 000 9, 701, 000 +54, 000 
Total comparative obligations___......--- 820, 671, 024 820, 693, 370 | 863, 074, 000 +-42, 380, 630 
Net adjustment for comparative transfers......| +13, 417,899 | +12, 017,000 0 —12, 017, 00 
Total direct obligations in budget docu- 
Rites nce Seep mai sto cieioa-iueatre 834, 088,923 | 832,710,370 | 863,074,000 | +30, 363, 630 
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Statement of reconciliation relating budget activity estimate to current 


appropriation 
1958 appropriation (aircraft and facilities) _.........._.._.___- $841, 600, 000 
1959 budget estimates (aircraft and facilities)......._.-________ 8438, 808, 000 
1959 appropriation in annual act (aircraft and facilities).....___ 837, 868, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases___.__-_--___________ 6, 249, 000 
a AMC EMME REN NONE WN UGE RCO NNS ogi ssc icecarsc ain cai aac occa wcnaia taeda ie _on 423, 630 
Total comparative new obligational authority for 1959_____ 820, 693, 370 


Deductions: 
Decrease in Naval Reserve flying hour 


NN 6 Noe as a to, $2, 960, 000 
Deactivation of Naval Reserve air stations__.__. 1, 887, 000 
Reduction in structural repairs for a smaller 
SR: “MEO os ek etisucaeates 2, 252, 370 
Reduction in special fuels requirements___--~~~ 6, 875, 000 
Reduction in fleet personnel costs.__._.---- Be eee 800, 000 
-—- 14, 774, 370 
OEE a cin ics a Ses ws is ssh cs els oad a rad acc aaa item 805, 919, 000 
Additions : 
Increased cost of aircraft operations___.______ $21, 203, 000 


Increase in the number and complexity of air- 

craft and engines in the 1960 rework program_ 22, 605, 000 
Stations and facilities phasing into operation 

and maintenance of additional housing units__ 2, 471, 000 
Increase in repair and replacement of facilities 

requirements to improve capabilities for 

handling new types of aircraft: 


SRN ON | SAN a ae ce Seca 795, 000 
SyRUED CRN Sci ces ee eee ai cee 547, 000 
Maintenance of industrial reserve_________ 404, 000 


Increase in requirements for supporting materiel 
and services due to increased complexity of 
aircraft and equipment: 


Aerpllogicnl SgHinMGents o6 3 coc ciecccuncn 208, 000 
Catapults and arresting gear_______-_-___- 2, 949, 000 
Industrial preparedness measures__------- 524, 000 
Photographic equipment..._.............. 2, 258, 000 
PUL RNR ONTO a ee ee 52, 

Technical - PUblceuonk.. .. ows se ncke 100, 000 


Increase in general ground equipment require- 

ments to outfit Pacific missile range, provide 

collateral equipment for military construction 

projects aud provide for vehicular equipment 

TOUMINCOMION oo are eeetnmeduameaenwen ae 2, 985, 
Increase in departmental administration costs__ 54, 000 





Total estimate for 1960 (Operation and Maintenance, 
Navy—Badvet Activity 8) oW nn. ccd ckwcnsnneennee 863, 074, 000 





Analysis by budget program 





—$$___ 


























Budget program . | 1959 Deductions Additions 

Flight operations, Regular Navy---------------| $181, 519, 000 0 $21, 203, “ ls 202, 722, 000 
Flight operations, Naval Reserve....----------| 19, 248, 000 $2, 960, 000 | 16, 283, 000 
RUSE UEBEOL: 0s esc cacbtesaccencs | 246, 338, 000 0 22, 605, 000 268, 943, 000 
Station operations, Regular Navy-..---------- i 214, 659, 000 | 0} 2, 471, 000 217, 130, 000 
Station operations, Naval Reserve. ----.-------- 15, 622, 000 1, 887, 000 0 13, 735, 000 
Repair and replacement of facilities. ----.--.--- 47, 554, 370 2, 252, 370 1, 746, 000 47, 048, 000 
Supporting equipment, materiel and services-_- 86, 111, 000 7, 675, 000 | 9, 076, 000 a 512, 000 
Departmental administration........-.-------- | 9, 647, 000 0 54, 000 9, 701, 000 

OE 3 = Seaddisweeadabeh ide aSiamnanawee | 820, 693, 370 | 14, 774, 370 57, 155, 000. 863, 074, 000 
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i eee 
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Mr. Manon. Admiral Dixon, we are pleased to have you and others 
before us at this time in connection with aircraft and facilities. 

I will have to be away from the committee most of the afternoon, 
Mr. Sheppard will conduct the hearing. 

For that reason I would like to ask the indulgence of the committee 
for a little while in order to discuss with you some matters in which 
I have a special interest. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


You may first proceed with your statement, Admiral Dixon. 
Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 


is a privilege to appear again before this committee to explain the | 
operation and maintenance requirements of Naval Aviation. These | 


requirements are budgeted under the Aircraft and Facilities Budget 
Activity of the proposed new navywide Operation and maintenance 
appropriation. 

The funds we are requesting under this activity determine the cur- 
rent readiness and striking power of the carrier air groups and related 
aviation units. These funds procure the fuel for the aircraft which 
fly from our attack carriers and those which patrol the outer reaches 
of the oceans on airborne early warning mission. Included also is the 
fuel for the aircraft of the antisubmarine forces and the tactical 
aviation units of the Marine Corps, together with utility and training 
aircraft which support the operating ‘forces. Simi: arly, funds from 
this activity provide for the maintenance, repair and overhaul of 
these aircraft as well as the operation and maintenance of the shore 
bases upon which they depend for support and at which new pilots 
and technicians are trained. In addition, a number of programs 
which support the operating forces are financed from this activity. 
One of the most significant programs in this latter group is the main 
tenance, overhaul and improvement of catapults and arresting gear 
installed aboard aircraft carriers. This equipment makes possible 
the operation of our most modern and effective combat aircraft from 
these mobile bases. 

Our financial requirements in fiscal year 1960 are estimated at $863.1 
million. Our appropriation for the current year, fiscal year 1959, 
amounts to $837.9 million and the President has submitted to the Con- 
gress a supplemental request for an additional $20 million to cover 
the out-of-pocket costs of the Lebanon and Taiwan Straits situations 
and other unbudgeted costs. Including the supplemental appropria- 
tion, our total 1959 availability will amount to $857.9 million. Our 
1960 request of $863.1 million, therefore, represents a slight increase 
over the funding required in fiscal year 1959. This increase is at- 
tributable to the introduction of greater numbers of high perform- 
ance aircraft in our fleet squadrons and the effects of increasing com- 
plexity and rising costs of operation and maintenance. 


FLIGHT OPERATIONS AND AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 
The cost of flying and overhauling the aircraft in the 1960 program 


is estimated at $488 million, or over one-half of the total estimate. 
This amount includes $219 million for aircraft operations and $269 
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others} million for aircraft overhaul. Including the amount of $12.4 million 
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which we have requested in this area in the supplemental, we require 
$460 million for these purposes in fiscal year 1959. The $488 million 
request for flying and overhauling aircraft in 1960 represents an in- 
crease of approximately 6 percent over our 1959 requirements. As 
I have just indicated, this condition is attributable to the higher per- 
formance aircraft which we are providing the fleet and which we must 
continue to provide the fleet if we are to maintain the high perform- 
ance capabilities of our combatant forces. Perhaps I can illustrate 
the effects of increasing aircraft performance by comparing three 
generations of our jet powered fighters, the Cougar, the Crusader and 
the F4H. The Cougar, one of our earlier jets, is capable of operation 
in daylight hours only, travels at a speed less than that of sound and 
has a maximum combat altitude of about 40,000 feet. It is armed with 
conventional guns. The Crusader, its replacement, flies nearly twice 
as fast and can operate above 50,000 feet. It is armed with guns and 
rockets, and some models are provided with missile firing capability. 
The F4H, our recently selected all-weather fighter, operates at more 
than twice the speed of sound. It can climb to higher altitudes than 
the Crusader and is armed with supersonic guided missiles. 

The progression in performance of modern combat aircraft accounts 
for the higher budget estimates for aircraft operations and overhaul 
since there is a close correlation between increasing performance and 
increasing costs of operation and maintenance. For example, the 
Crusader consumes more than 30 percent more fuel during each hour 
of flight than does the Cougar and the F4H requires almost four 
times as much. Similarly, the landing speeds of the Crusader and 
the F4H exceed that of the Cougar by more than 20 percent. I think 
it is significant to note that although the hourly operating costs are 
greater in these newer aircraft, we get substantially greater output 
er hour in increased firepower and performance. Moreover at the 
faa speeds we can cover a greater combat radius in a shorter 
length of time. 

These high performance, heavier and more complex aircraft also 
are more costly to overhaul and maintain. The Crusader is 20 per- 
cent heavier than the Cougar and the F4H is more than twice the 
combat weight of the Cougar. Because of differences in construction 
and the equipment content of the aircraft, more than three times as 
many man-hours are required to rework the Crusader than the Cou- 
gar, and the rework time on the F4H is expected to increase over its 
predecessors roughly in proportion to its increased weight. 

Mr. Chairman, if I were to present a similar comparison for our 
carrier-based attack aircraft, the contrasts would be even more marked 
because here IT would be comparing a propeller driven plane with the 
largest, most powerful aircraft ever designed for operation from the 
decks of aircraft carriers. The effects of this progressively increas- 
ing performance are reflected very significantly in the overall com- 
posite costs of our entire operation and maintenance program, 


AVIATION SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 


The requirements of faster and heavier aircraft also have had a 
ronounced impact on the size and character of our Aeronautical 
Shore Establishment. ‘To accommodate these aircraft we have had 
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to strengthen and lengthen the runways and build modern airfield 


facilities at our existing air stations. We also have had to build new 
stations in the continental United States to avoid overcrowding air 
space and to — new stations with modern facilities to fulfill com- 
mitments overseas. This modernization in facilities has been taking 
place gradually over the past several years, Although actual con: 
struction and modernization costs have been funded from the Navy’s 
military construction appropriation, the cost of operating and main- 
taining these facilities after completion are financed from this air- 
craft and facilities budget activity. 
We are taking all actions possible to economize in this area to kee 

the operation and maintenance cost of our Shore Establishment to 


an austere minimum. During the last 2 years, consistent with re- | 


ductions in the number of operating aircraft and a lower pilot train- 
ing rate requirement, we have been consolidating operations where 
feasible and closing as many stations as possible. The stations being 
closed are the smaller, obsolete stations, or stations which are operat. 
ing at less than capacity and can be closed with the least adverse 
effect upon the readiness position of our combatant forces. During 
the current fiscal year 15 stations are being closed, 3 are being opened 
and adjustments are being made in the scope of operations at others 
to obtain the best possible balance in our supporting Shore Establish- 
ment. Most of the stations being closed are phasing out of operation 
during the last 6 months of this fiscal year and will be closed by 
June 30, at which time we will have 75 stations remaining in opera: | 
tion. In 1960 we are operating 76 stations, one more than the end- 
year 1959 total. This new station is required to support Marine 
Corps helicopter operations in a forward area overseas 

Although we have reduced the number of our st: tions in 1958 and | 
1959, the plant value of our Shore Establishment requiring opera- 
tion and maintenance in 1960 will be approximately the same as in | 


1958 because of new airfield facilities becoming operational and the | 


large housing projects being completed at our existing stations. We 
are requesting $278 million for the operation, maintenance, and the 
major repair and replacement of facilities for these 76 stations in 
1960. This is approximately the same amount that was required in 
1959. The savings which were generated by closing stations have 
been offset, first, by costs at other stations which are phasing up and 
secondly, by the cost of operating and maintaining the large number 
of housing units becoming available for occupancy by military per- 
sonnel under the Capehart and Wherry housing programs. 


SUPPORTING PROGRAMS 


The remaining portion of the estimate for aircraft and facilities 
provides essentially for a group of nine budget projects all of w hich 
furnish vital support to the operating programs. Costs in these areas 
are estimated at about $97 million in 1960, approximately $1.4 mil- 
lion above 1959. Our 1960 estimate reflects the increasing complexity 
of the operating forces to be supported. In most cases, ‘however, we 
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have been able to offset increased requirements with compensating 
reductions. Principal projects included in this area provide for the 
modernization and maintenance of aircraft launching and arresting 
equipment which enable the operation of high performance aircraft 
from the active carriers of the fleet, and for the general ground equip- 
ment required at aeronautical activities to support air operations. 
Other projects provide aerial cameras for aircraft and missile train- 
ing rations, and aerological equipment and instruments to meet 
the Navy’s needs for weather information. 


SUMMARY 


The $863 million requested for the aircraft and facilities budget 
activity will provide adequate but austere support for the aviation 
forces of the Navy. We are searching continually for better and 
more economical ways of doing things. To offset the effects of re- 
duced numbers of operating aircraft, we have reorganized our carrier 
air groups to assure the maximum use of our most modern combat 
aircraft. Wherever it can be done without depriving the fleet of 
essential support, we are closing shore stations or reducing the scope 
of their operations. 

The combat readiness and effectiveness of the fleet operating forces 
are dependent upon the funds budgeted in this activity. The amount 
requested 1s the minimum needed to sustain their operations in fiscal 
year 1960, 


DATA ON AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE AND OVERHAUL, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. In behalf of the committee I wrote a letter to the 
Comptroller of the Department of Defense, Mr. McNeil, and when he 
was before us I believe I asked him some questions in regard to some 
operation and maintenance procedures. 

A summary tabulation has been prepared for aircraft maintenance 
and overhaul for the entire Department of Defense. 

Since we are here dealing with this problem in the detail of dol- 
lars and cents, without objection I would like to place this tabula- 
tion in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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DEFINITIONS AND COVERAGE OF DATA ON AIRCRAFT CONTRACT MAINTENANCE 


PROGRAMS 


1. The term “aircraft maintenance” covers the aircraft (airframe, engines, 
and accessories) and related equipment overhaul, modification and moderniza- 
tion programs of each service. 

2. The term “amounts” refers to obligations as incurred or planned for these 
activities. 

3. Obligations as incurred or planned for depot 


level maintenance will be 


separated for “inhouse” and “contract” as indicated in format b. Base level 
obligations will be shown only in the “contract” column because of the im- 


practicability of estimates of the value of base level maintenance as accomplished 
“inhouse.” 

+. Because of the difficulty in identifying and accurately distributing the value 
of centrally procured and nonstock tunds materiel furnished to “inhouse” and 
“contract” agencies at all ‘free’ issue, the statements of obligations 
specified in format B will be exclusive of such considerations. However, ap- 
propriate explanatory notes should be used to indicate the magnitude of the 
value of such materiel if such estimates are available. 


5. The time period to be covere:! is fiscal year 1958. 


levels as 


Current experience start- 
ing on July 1, 1958, through the latest actual experience (indicated on format B 
as December 31, 1958), the balance of fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960. 

6. The term “programed in the budget justifications” is defined as the amounts 
indicated for these purposes in the budget justification material submitted in 
support of the President's budgets for fiscal years 1958 and 1959. Comparable 
“apportionment programs” may be separately shown, if desired. The term “esti- 
mated for 1960” is defined as the program submitted in support of the President's 
budget for fiscal year 1960. 

7. The term “by appropriation program” is defined on format B as a separate 
identification of each appropriation on the program level which contains funds 
for the purposes set forth in paragraph 1 above. 

8. The Army data should include those obligations for these purposes, includ- 
ing MAP, incurred by the Army “inhouse,” 
by the Air Force. 

9. The Navy data should include those obligations for these purposes, including 
MAP, incurred by the Navy “inhouse,” by contract and as cross serviced by the 
Air Force, if applicable. 

10. The Air Force data should include those obligations for these purposes, 
including MAP, incurred by the Air Force “inhouse” 
serviced by Army or Navy, if applicable. 


by contract and as cross serviced 


by contract and as cross 











Arn aircratt maintena?r e, cont nental United States (obligation hasis 
{In thousands] 
| | e~ § 
| Pro Pro- Actual, | Pro- * 
} gramed, | Actual, | gramed, |} Ist half | gramed, | Budgeted, 
ifi cal year|fiscal year} Ist half [fiscal year] last half |fiscal year 
1958 | 1958 fiscal year} 1959 |fiseal year 1960 
1959 | 1959 
| | 
Ba enance | 
1. Cr | contracts at a i 
St idget program 2100 $8, 389 $8, 210 $4, 25 $4,128 | $4, 288 $7, 393 
2. Contract field maintenance in st 
port « ! iti forces (budge 
pr 000K 2, 75¢ 2, 679 1, 529 1, 231 , 284 2, 724 
Total F 11, 145 10, 889 5, 784 5, 359 5, 572 10, 117 


Mr. Manon. Have you had an opportunity to review this tabulation, 
Admiral Dixon ? 

Admiral Drxon. I do not think I am familiar with it, Mr. Chair- 
man. Possibly I have seen it but I do not identify it at the moment. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 
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PLANNED CLOSING OF OVERHAUL AND REPAIR DEPARTMENT, CORPUS 
CHRISTI, TEX. 


Mr. Manon. You are aware, Admiral, that there has been a rather 
heated controversy in regard to the proposed closing of the O. & R. 
shop at the Navy base at Corpus Christi? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I attended a meeting at which you were present over 
at the other side of the Capitol not long ago at which time this whole 
matter was discussed in detail. Efforts were made to convince the 
Navy that the closing of the O. & R. shop at Corpus Christi was not 
in the best interest of the Navy and not in keeping with practices for 
economy and efficiency of oper ration. 

At this meeting to which I refer, you were requested to defer action 
on the closing of O. & R. shop at Corpus Christi for a period of time 
in order that this matter might be further explored. 

What has been the decision of the Navy with respect to that request ¢ 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Chairman, the Navy fully considered that 
request and has decided to proceed with the closing, 

Mr. Mauion. To what extent have you proc eeded at this time? 

Admiral Drxon. On February 23 approximately 1,200 of the 3,000 
people there were released, and since that time there have been varying 
numbers, Mr. Chairman. I could not give you the exact figure as of 
today. 

Mr. Manon. Are you now irrevocably committed to the closing of 
the O. & R. facilities at Corpus Christi ¢ 

Admiral Dixon. Weare, sir. 

Mr. Marion. You do not propose to modify plans previously an- 
nounced with respect to that facility ? 

Admiral Dixon. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Manon. The closing of a facility like this has a tremendous 
impact on a town like Corpus Christi, of course. You are aware of 
that. 

Admiral Drxon. We certainly realize that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. At this meeting to which I refer, I did not hear any 
evidence which would convince me this would save the Government 
any money over the long pull or the short pull. It was claimed by the 
See retary of the Navy that some savings would be made, but I did not 


think a good job was done identifying those savings, and I t thought a 
better job was done in presenting the case that this was not a wise 
move trom the standpoint of « lefense or economy. 

What is your reaction to that assertion by me? 


Ac imi iral Dixon. As the Secretary of the Navy stated in this meet- 
ing to which you refer, it is very difficult when an establishment of this 
character is closed to immediately identify the actual savings that 
will be generated. 

+ this case, we will have 1,200 fewer people in the employ of the 

> R.’s in the next fiseal vear. In other words, our total employ- 
ment will be reduced by that amount. 

Another major item, Mr. Chairman, as you are well aware, is the 
fact that we have to keep our Shore E stablishment in proper propor- 
nen to the operating forces. As our aircraft program goes down, and 
it has been going down steadily, it is obvious that we have to make 
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retrenchments in the Shore Establishment. Otherwise we would be 
completely out of balance. 

The time at which this out of balance occurs is a very debatable 
point, but we felt that the reduction in the operating program of naval 
aviation dictated a reduction in the Shore Establishment. Unfortu- 
nately Corpus Christi was the one chosen. 

Mr. Manon. I would not be one to say that for economic reasons, 
that is for the purpose of supporting the economy of a town or locality, 
we should keep defense establishments open. Defense establishments 
do not exist for that purpose. They exist for the defense of the coun- 
try. I do not want to be placing this matter out of focus. Also, I do 
not care to rehash the long discussion which previously had taken 
place with respect to this matter. ' 

Do you feel personally the Navy has done the right thing with re- 
spect to the closing of this O. & R. shop ? 

Admiral Dixon. I do, sir. 


Mr. Manon. Of course, a relatively small amount of O, & R. work | 


is done outside the Navy by contract ? 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mauon. Do you intend to place more and more of this work 
into contract status ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman, before this budget was formed we 
had made plans, and this was before any consideration of the size of 
the O. & R. establishment was determined upon, to increase our alloca- 
tion to commercial contract maintenance work in fiscal 1960 by some 
$10 million. 

In this present year we are spending $26.6 million; in 1960 we ex- 
pect to spend $36 million. 

This was not a consideration that dictated the closing of the O. & BR. 
shops at Corpus Christi, sir. 

Mr. Manon. As I say, I do not want to rehash all the things that 
already have been discussed with respect to this matter, and these mat- 
ters have been discussed with you and with the Secretary. 

Do you mean to say that the O. & R. shops in the Navy are working 
at a much reduced load in aviation ? 

Admiral Dixon. No, sir. As our program went down our utiliza- 
tion of each plant went down somewhat, also. They averaged below 
70 percent utilization. 

Mr. Manion. They are capable of much greater production. 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In view of that fact, therefore, you have closed the one 
at Corpus Christi ? 

Does your plan envisage the closing of other O. & R. shops? Tas- 
sume you will close them if you think the closing is in the interest of 
efficiency and economy. 

What is your view on that? 

Admiral Drxon. Do I envision any more closings? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman, I think if our operating program 
were to continue to shrink we would have to close more shore estab- 
lishments. 

Mr. Manon. How many do you have? 
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Admiral Drxon. We have no plan at the present time and it would 
depend 

Mr. Manon. How many did you have? 

Admiral Dixon. We had nine. Now we will have eight. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me to be clearly indicated that other O. & R. 
shops, while they are not budgeted for closing in fiscal 1960, will be 
considered for closing later on the same basis as the one closed at 
Corpus Christi. 





O. & R. CLOSINGS RELATED TO COMMERCIAL CONTRACTING 


Admiral Dixon. Depending entirely on the size of the operating 
program, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Diseussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Admiral, I have listened to what you say with much 
interest. If there is a possibility that other O. & R. facilities must also 
be closed, and since in fact you have found it economical to close the 
0. & R. facility at Corpus Christi, how can you justify increasing the 
contract O. & R. work by $10 million ? 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Sikes, our policy has always been that we 
must overhaul our combatant types in our overhaul shops in order 
to insure fleet readiness, with proper respect to fleet demands which 

vary every day. We have always held we must do our combat over- 
haul in our own shops. 

The additional work we are putting out in fiscal 1960 are commer- 
cial types, and in these commercial types we have always contracted 
for a portion of the overhauls. 

It so happens that in 1960 we are increasing the number of contract 
reworks of our commercial types. Our policy has not changed. 

Mr. Stxes. Should not this work be done in service facilities rather 
than face the prospect of further reduction of those service facilities? 

Admiral Drxon. May I answer that this way, Mr. Sikes, and say we 
think it probably can be done more fittingly in commercial shops rather 
than commercial shops doing the combatant aircraft. Commercial 
shops are more likely to be tooled for, and have capability for, trans- 
port and trainer types than for combat aircraft. 

Mr. Stxes. If you are faced with the prospect of further reduc- 
tions in total O. & R. activities in the Navy, why is there a justifica- 
tion for expanded contract O. & R. activities. 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Sikes, we have to take a look at the overall 
economy of the whole operation, which is a very large operation. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the total O. & R. budget going to increase this year ? 

Admiral Dixon. Somewhat; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. How much ? 

Admiral Drxon. The comparative estimate for 1959 was $246 mil- 
lion. For this vear it is $268 million. 

Mr. Srxes. Would most of that be found in the $10 million you pro- 
pose to put into additional O. & R. contracts ? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. The $22.6 million increase in this budget 
reflects combined effects of an increased complexity of engines and in- 
creased numbers required to support the program. We are doing 
more reworks rather than overhauls. We are reworking our combat 
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aircraft at the end of 12 months. In other words, we will perform 
two reworks and one overhaul in a 3-year period rather than one over- 
haul every 18 months. 

Mr. Stxes. The fact remains that the additional work you propose 
to do by contract could be done within existing service facilities. 

Mr. Manon. It could be done at Corpus Christi. 

Admiral Drxon. It could be done, sir. I am not sure that this par- 
ticular work could be done, in the long run, as economically in our own 
facilities as commercially. 

Mr. Sixes. This is something we will explore in greater detail later. 
T will defer further questions. 

Mr. Manon. I will ask Mr. Sheppard to take over the committee 
at this point. 

Mr. Suepparp. Because of the time, Mr. Chairman, unless there is 
objection, we wil] stand adjourned until 10 minutes to 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Suepparp. The committee will be in order. 
Thank you, Admiral, for your presentation. 


Report oF INVESTIGATIONS STAFF ON OVERHAUL OF AIRCRAFT 


At this time, Mr. Reporter, we shall insert in the record the report 
on a study made by the Surveys and Investigations Staff on overhaul 
of aircraft by the Department of Defense. The study was made for 
the committee upon the request of the chairman the early part of last 
year. 

(The report referred to follows :) 


form 
Over- 


)pose 


par- OVERHAUL OF AIRCRAFT BY THE DEPARTMENT 
‘own OF DEFENSE 


A REPORT TO THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, U.S. HOUSE OF 


later. REPRESENTATIVES, BY THE SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS STAFF, 
‘ FEBRUARY 1959 
ttee 
SumMMaARY AND TABLE oF CONTENTS 
re is 
I. Introduction. 
A. Directive. 
B. Scope of Inquiry. 
II. The depot maintenance systems. 
A. Army. 
The Army has no aircraft overhaul depots but accomplishes 
its aircraft overhaul by commercial contracts and cross-servic- 
ing agreements with the Air Force and Navy. 
B. Air Force. 
sport 


a The Air Force depot-level maintenance is a function of the 
_ Air Materiel Command which discharges its maintenance re- 


e for sponsibilities through eight Air Materiel Areas, each having 
last a maintenance depot, The Air Force depots occupy more than 
15 million square feet of covered work space, employ 62,540 
personnel and represent an aggregate facility and tooling in- 
! vestment of $306,800,000. 
C. Navy. 


The Navy depot-level maintenance is a function of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics which exercises management control 
over the maintenance operations performed by the Overhaul 
and Repair (O. & R.) Departments located at each of nine 
Naval Air Stations. The Navy O. & R. Departments employed 
30,230 civilians at August 31, 1958, currently occupy more 
than 12,200,000 square feet of covered work space and repre- 
sent an aggregate cost in buildings and equipment exceeding 
$995 000,000. 

IIT. Aircraft maintenance industry. 

Contract maintenance is performed by two segments of the 
aircraft industry: aircraft manufacturers and maintenance 
contractors. 

A. Prime manufacturers. 

The plants of two aircraft manufacturers were visited by 
the staff. Information relating to their manufacturing and 
maintenance activities, together with plant capacities, is set 
out in this section. 

B. Maintenance contractors. 

Nine aircraft maintenance contractors’ plants were visited 
by the staff. Information concerning the capabilities of main- 
tenance contractors and their diversification of plant activities 
are set out in this section. 
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IV. Departmental policies on depot vs. contract maintenance. 
A. Department of Defense. 

The Department of Defense has no published policy on the 
subject of contract maintenance of aircraft. Such work is 
accomplished under the respective policies of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. The Department advised it is currently de- 
veloping overall policy on depot maintenance. 

B. Department of the Army. 

Depot-level overhaul and repair of aircraft is accomplished 
within the Army by contracting with private industry or 
through cross-servicing agreements with the Air Force and 
Navy. 

C. Department of the Navy. 

The stated policy of the Navy is to select commercial air- 
er: . maintenance sources for (1) rework of commercial air- 
craft types, (2) overhaul of older combat models as they de- 
cline in number, (3) overhaul by the manufacturer of newly 
introduced components, and (4) overhaul of peak emergency 
demands beyond the capacity of the Navy. 

D. Department of the Air Force. 

The stated Air Force policy is to utilize the USAF mainte- 
nance work force to accomplish work projects which will con- 
tribute most to a full tactical capability in the event of an emer- 
gency and provide an in-being maintenance readiness capability 
to support the combat forces. Industry is utilized to the extent 
necessary in the accomplishments of depot maintenance re- 
quirements which exceed the USAF depot work force | 
‘apability. Work projects which are not critical to the develop- | 
ment of in-being readiness support within the USAF depot | 
system are fully contracted to industry. 

V. Distribution of maintenance workload. 
A. Distribution between depots and contractors. 

Data which the military services have published from time 
to time concerning the distribution of their maintenance dollars 
between depot and contractor include substantial amounts for 


items which do not represent depot-type work. The follow- 
ing figures are believed to be fairly representative of the man- 
ner in which depot-type maintenance work is to be distributed 
between depots and contractors during the current fiscal year: 











l 
, Depot | Contract | Total 
ee ~ eg ete 
| | 
BRU ere ee ree Cee elas aout Yay | $216, 600,000 | $90, 500,000 | $307, 100, 000 
I a Oe ee | 400,100,000 | 459,800,000 | 859, 900, 000 
I oh cate ek ene ite 5 i ecmieie 1, 411, 000 12, 697, 000 | 14, 108, 000 








B. Distribution between manufacturers and maintenance 
contractors. 

The staff was unable to develop information as to the distri- 
bution of contract maintenance workload between original 
manufacturers and maintenance contractors on a common basis 
for all three military services. The information developed, 
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which is on a mixed basis, and for somewhat different periods 
of time, is as follows 





Original man-| Maintenance Total 
ufacturers contractors 


NON S voncnenddunabancumeniomnt kau dinlen cinwseapecelnins were $72, 200, 000 $18, 300, 000 $90, 500, 000 
Bn riccdinntneeneernembanines aaeaseen eterna eed $6, 100, 000 $6, 600, 000 $12, 700, 000 


Aly FOL0s GO MSG VORs) . ok sci dcewcacncesnccannne 21, 949 13, 923 35, 872 





telative merits of depot versus contract maintenance. 
A. General. 

The staff requested and received from the Departments of 
Defense, Army, Navy, and Air Force statements of what they 
considered to be the relative merits of aircraft maintenance by 
contractors versus depots. The statements are summarized in 
this report. 

B. Relative costs. 

The staff found it was not feasible to make a valid compari- 
son of the cost of performing aircraft maintenance in depot 
and the cost of performing it “by contract, due to inadequacies 
and variances in cost accounting systems and lack of compara- 
bility between work projects. 

Examination of cost studies made by the Air Force indicated 
that the results were not conclusive. 
©. Military need for depot capability. 

The military services contend that, as a matter of military 
necessity, they require a depot capability, in being and fully 
operational, to handle that portion of their aircraft main- 
tenance work that is in direct support of the operating forces. 
Such a capability satisfies a military requirement for a flexible, 
versatile, mobile, and dependable system that cannot be satis- 
fied under a system of contract maintenance. 

D. Need for contract maintenance capability. 

The aircraft maintenance industry contends that the military 
services need a healthy peacetime aircraft maintenance industry 
to fall back on in time of war or national emergency. How- 
ever, the services question whether, under mobilization condi- 
tions, the industry would not shift to other lines of activity. 

KE. Facilities, equipment, and tooling. 

Aircraft maintenance work requires a considerable amount 
of handling equipment, work stands, test equipment and tool- 
ing specially designed for the work involved. Contractors 
normally rely on the military services to furnish them this type 
of material for each contract, and the cost of making it avail- 
able is a factor that must be considered in weighing the feasi- 
bility and cost of performing aircraft maintenance work by 
contract. 

I’, Spare parts support. 

The necessity of providing contractors with spare parts in- 
volves a considerable manpower effort and transportation ex- 
pense that must be taken into account into considering the 
cost and feasibility of contract maintenance. The Navy. con- 
tends that contract maintenance would greatly increase pipe- 
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line and stock-level requirements beyond the practical and eco- 
nomical point. The inability or failure of the military services 
to provide adequate and timely spare parts support to con- 
tractors is a common source of irritation to contractors, and 
there have been instances when such delays have resulted in 
additional costs to the Government because of claims filed for 
reimbursement. 
Negotiation and administration of contracts. 

The problems incident to the negotiation and administration 
of contracts are among the many factors that have to be con- 
sidered in determining whether depot-level aircraft mainte- 
nance should be performed under contract or by depot. Small 
workloads are not feasible for contracting, because of the rel- 
atively high procurement and administration expenses in- 
volved. The time required to go through the various steps of 
procurement often necessitates the revision of delivery sched- 
ules and results in performance difficulties. 

H. The pricing problem, 

Perhaps one of the more vexatious problems in contracting 
for aircraft maintenance is the matter of pricing. IRAN 
maintenance (inspect and repair as necessary), by its very 
name, suggests that there are many imponderables which mili- 
tate against the drawing up of definitive contract specifica- 
tions and against a contractor’s ability to submit reasonable 
unit prices under a fixed-price contract. Another problem that 
has concerned both the military services and the contractors 
is that of a contractor “buying in” on a contract. 

I. Security. 

Certain types of aeronautical equipment bear designated se- 
curity classifications. Any decision to place such equipment 
under contract maintenance requires careful consideration by 
the military services. 

Airline aircraft maintenance. 

As an adjunct to its study, the staff obtained the views of 
an official of a major airline in respect to its maintenance op- 
erations. Only a very small portion of the airline’s overhaul 
and maintenance work, relating mainly to specialized compo- 
nents and accessories, and interior configuration changes is 
contracted for. The three prince ‘ipal reasons given by the air- 
line for conducting its own maintenance program are: flexi- 
bility, public: safety, , and timeliness. 

Relative merits of contracting with original manufacturers 
versus solicitation of all qualified bidders. 
A. General. 

The views of the military departments, on the relative merits 
of contracting with original manufacturers versus solicitation 
of all qualified bidders, are contained in the statements fur- 
nished by them and are summarized in this report. 

B. Cost. 

While there is little factual data to support the conclusion, 
there appears to be a preponderance of opinion among persons 
familiar with the aircraft maintenance problem that aircraft 
maintenance work awarded on a sole source basis to aircraft 
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manufacturers is more costly than aircraft maintenance by 
aircraft contractors or by depot. 
C. Newly developed equipment. 

There appears to be general agreement among the military 
services and within the industry that there are certain definite 
merits to contracting with the manufacturer of an aircraft or 
other complex item of equipment during the early service life 
of the equipment. One advantage is that during this period 
the manufacturer can correlate information developed as to 
product deficiencies with current development work on the 
equipment. 

D. Complex maintenance work. 

Contracting with the original manufacturer for major en- 
gineering changes in an aircraft or other item of equipment is 
believed advantageous by the military services. 

E. Manufacturers’ interest in maintenance work. 

Original aircraft manufacturers generally are not interested 
in securing routine, normal maintenance work as long as they 
have sufficient production work in their plants. 

Staff comments. 
A. The advantages of depot maintenance. 

In the opinion of the staff, the military services require, as 
a matter of military necessity, a depot maintenance capability, 
in being and fully operational, to handle that portion of their 
aircraft maintenance work that is in direct support of the 
operating forces. In many other types of work, but not all, 
depot maintenance is less costly and more practical than con- 
tract maintenance. 

B. The advantages of contract maintenance. i 

The advantage of contract maintenance is its elasticity. 
Whereas the depot system possesses certain inherent rigidities 
due to the protective personnel policies of the Government, 
the contract system can expand and contract readily. A 
combination of depot maintenance and contract maintenance 
provides an overall system that is far more responsive to fluctu- 
ations and trends in the maintenance workload than a system 
that relies on depot maintenance alone. 

C. Navy maintenance practice. 

The Navy should consider scaling down its overhaul and 
rebuild operation and accomplish more of its maintenance 
work on contract, in order to build into its overall maintenance 
system more of the elasticity that characterizes contract main- 
tenance. Many items of equipment now overhauled in Navy 
overhaul and rebuild depots are suited for maintenance by 
private industry. Specifically, these items include light air- 
craft, cargo/transport and training aircraft, older combat types 
of aircraft no longer regarded to be in the classification of 
those needed for direct fleet support, reciprocating engines, 
and certain types of jet engines. 
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GLOSSARY 


Contract maintenance—Maintenance engineering and repair service 
procured from commercial organizations for the maintenance or 
modification of Air Force equipment. 

Conversion—Work which alters the basic characteristic of an item to 
such an extent as to effect a change in any part of the full model 
designation. 

Depot-level aircraft maintenance activities—Military depots, overseas 
depots and all contractor activities participating in depot-level 
maintenance of aircraft. 

“Tn-house”—That maintenance work which is performed at a mili- 
tary depot. 

Interim rework—Special rework performed at intermediate periods 
within the service tour of the aircraft. The aircraft is examined 
and discrepancies are corrected to permit satisfactory operation for 
a specified period and changes or compliances directed by BuAer 
are accomplished. Controlling custody of aircraft remains with 
the major operating command (Navy). 

IRAN (inspect and repair as necessary)—Maintenance work under 
which depot level activities inspect and repair as necessary, nor- 
mally on a calendar time basis (AF). 

MAAMA—Middleton Air Materiel Area, Olmsted AFB, Pa. 

MOAMA—Mobile Air Materiel Area, Brookley AFB, Ala. 

Modernization—Work performed on new or newly overhauled air- 
craft withdrawn from storage. It includes incorporation of ap- 
plicable changes and BuAer compliances, installation of acceptable 
accessories and flight testing (Navy). 

Modification—In effect, the basic difference between modification and 
modernization is that aircraft under modification are not with- 
drawn from storage. Usually pertains to new production aircraft 
(Navy). 

Modification/modernization—Specific alterations of structures or 
equipment, or to provide for installation of new or additional equip- 
ment authorized by Headquarters USAF or Headquarters AMC. 
Unless otherwise authorized, this work performed during period 
aircraft scheduled for PARC or IRAN (AF). 

MOD/IRAN—IRAN accomplished by depot-level maintenance ac- 
tivities; will include accomplishment of modernization and modifi- 
cation required at that time. 

OCAMA—Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area, Tinker AFB, Okla. 

OAMA—Oeden Air Materiel Area, Hill AFB, Utah. 

Overhaul—Disassembly of aircraft or engine to extent necessary to 
permit inspection of operating components and basic structure. 
Component parts and structural elements not meeting requirements 
of applicable specifications are repaired or replaced, reassembled 
and tested to determine if capable of operating safely and perform- 
ing their intended mission for full service tour. 

PARC (progressive aircraft reconditioning cycle)—Depot-level in- 
spection and maintenance in progressive stages at prescribed peri- 
odic intervals (cycles) of flying time (AF). 

Processing aircraft—Work involving preparation and staging of air- 
craft for surface shipment or flight delivery overseas. 
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Progressive maintenance—Work accomplished at expiration of sev- 
eral designated periods of predetermined hours of operation of des- 
ignated models of aircraft. Completion of the series constitutes 
equivalent of an overhaul. 

Rehab (rehabilitation)—The process of rehabilitating a piece of 
equipment to a condition or state for use. 

Repair—Work performed to correct damaged or defective aircraft in 
control of an operating command; or correction of damages to an 
aircraft while in BuAer field activities custody while en route to an 
operating service (Navy). 

Rework—The method of processing an aircraft including overhaul, 
conversion, modernization, modification, progressive maintenance, 
repair or interim rework. 





SAAMA—San Antonio Air Material Area, Kelly AFB, Tex. 
SBAMA—San Bernardino Air Material Area, Norton AFB, Calif. 
SMAMA—Sacramento Air Materiel Area, McClellan AFB, Calif. 


WRAMA—Warner-Robins Air Materiel Area, Robins AFB, Ga. 
I. Inrropucrion 
A, DIRECTIVE 


The Committee on Appropriations, under date of August 23, 1958, 
directed that an inquiry be made in the Department of Defense (DOD) 
regarding the relative merits, considering costs and other factors, of 
performing aircraft overhaul in Government depots by Government 
employees versus aircraft overhaul by private contractors. It was 
further directed that the inquiry should also determine the relative 
merits of contracting for such overhaul with the original aircraft 
manufacturers versus opening up such contracts to competitive bids 
by all qualified bidders. 


B. SCOPE OF INQUIRY 


The committee directive refers only to the overhaul of aircraft. 
However, for the purpose of this inquiry the area of committee in- 
terest is assumed to be that which is encompassed by the term “maint- 
enance,” which in addition to overhaul includes such functions as re- 
pairing, modification, rebuilding and reclamation, inspection and test- 
ing. The function of conversion also falls within the field of depot 
activity and has been included in the inquiry. A glossary of the more 
important technical terms used in connection with maintenance of air- 
craft will be found immediately following the summary and table of 
contents of the report. 

An aircraft is made up of three major functional segments: an air- 
frame, an engine or engines, and equipment. All three were covered 
by the inquiry. 

During the course of the inquiry, the staff conducted numerous in- 
terviews with officials of the DOD, Department of the Army, the 
Department of the Navy and the Department of the Air Force. Visits 
were made to field installations of the Air Force and Navy and to 
the offices and plants of a number of commercial concerns engaged in 
maintenance work. Specifically, field visits were made to the Air 
Materiel Command (AMC), three Air Force maintenance depots and 
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three Navy overhaul and repair departments. Visits were also made | 

to two prime aircraft manufacturing plants, nine maintenance con- fa 
tractors’ plants and a major airline overhaul depot. In addition, fo 
the staff interviewed and received information from an official of the 
Aircraft Service Association (TASA), an association comprised of 
maintenance contractors. 

Several surveys or studies conducted by the individual military 
services in connection with depot versus contract overhaul were ob- 
tained and reviewed. 

No attempt was made to inquire into Army aircraft maintenance 
policy or practices below the Departmental level because the Army’s 
aircraft maintenance program is relatively small. 


<* ’ » M 
ll. THe Deror Marnrenancre SysTEMS w 
8! 
A. ARMY of 
Ol 
. S] 
The Army does not have depots for the overhaul of aircraft. The 8} 
Army accomplishes depot-level maintenance of its aircraft by con- 
tracting with private industry or by cross-servicing agreements with i 
the Air Force and the Navy. 
B. AIR FORCE 
In the Air Force, depot-level maintenance is a function of the AMC. 
The command discharges its maintenance responsipility largely : 
through its Air Materiel Areas (AMA’s). There are eight AMA’s in t 
the continental United States, each of which has a direc torate of main- ] 


tenance engineering. Each of these eight directorates of maintenance 
engineering has been assigned maintenance management and main- 
tenance work responsibility over designated types of Air Force equip- | ¢ 
ment. Management responsibility for maintenance at a specific AMA 
is usually for the same types of equipment for which the AMA has 
also been assigned supply and procurement responsibility. Assign- 
ment of actual maintenance work responsibility, however, is based on 
other considerations and may be for different types of equipment than 
those for which the AMA has maintenance management responsibility. 
Maintenance management responsibility includes the responsibility 
for contracting, where it has been determined that a specific work | 
project is to be ‘handled by contract rather than in a Government depot. 
At the present time Air Force maintenance depots employ 62,540 
persons and occupy a total of more than 15 million square feet of 
covered work space. ‘This is less than one half the number of persons 
employed at the end of World War II, and about one half of the | 
space occupied at that time. | 
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A schedule of present personnel strength, space, and investment in 
facilities and tooling at the several Air Force maintenance depots 
follows: 


AMC—Personnel, facility square footage, and capital investment by AMA 
October 9, 1958 


| 

| Maintenance square foot- | | 
Military age | Building and | Utilization of 
GUN EOIN et es _____| equipment maintenance 
Depot personnel ! investment | space ? (per- 

Total | Maintenance cent) 
shops (cov- 

ered) 
MAAMA. si hu wiccaae 4,818 | 1, 564, 720 1, 027, 416 $32, 700, 000 | 37 
MATA co icncn cacwuimennaenn 7, 988 5, 107, 457 | 1, 582, 252 39, 800, 000 46 
MOAMA..-. . 6, 467 3, 061, 489 1, 343, 365 | 22, 700, 000 42 
SAAMA.. we ‘ 11, 657 11, 808, 185 | 3, 292, 911 | 47, 400, 000 38 
OCAMA.. : . . 11, 090 11, 333, 213 3, 356, 401 67, 400, 000 32 
OOAMA : aay : 6, 072 2, 915, 120 1,608,050 | 25, 700, 000 | 38 
SBAMA 6, 036 5, 336, 489 1, 336, 739 32, 400, 000 | 28 
SMAMA. me 8, 412 | 6, 286, 152 1, 707, 968 38, 700, 000 | 44 
Total. ‘ i iu 62, 540 47, 412, 825 15, 255, 102 306, 800, 000 38 


1 As of September 30, 1958. 
2 As of June 30, 1958, on basis of one shift, 8-hour day, 40-hour week. 


C. NAVY 


In the Navy, depot-level maintenance of aircraft and related equip- 
ment is a function of the Bureau of Aeronautics (BuAer), Washing- 
ton, D.C. In the case of major items, such as engines and airframes, 
BuAer also does the contracting where maintenance work is to be 
accomplished under contract; whereas in the case of lesser items, 
contracting for maintenance work is handled by the Aviation Supply 
Office (ASO), Philadelphia, Pa., incident to its overall supply sup- 
port responsibility. 

The BuAer exercises management control over the maintenance of 
naval aeronautical equipment, including determination of major op- 
erating policy, assignment of workloads to the field maintenance 
shops, and the establishment of standards of quality and quantity 
for work performed. 

The Navy operates depot maintenance shops, known as overhaul 
and repair (O. & R.) departments, at each of nine naval air stations 
(NAS’s). 

At August 31, 1958, Navy overhaul and repair departments em- 
ployed 30,230 civilians (about 60 percent less than World War II 
strength) and currently occupy a total of more than 12,200,000 square 
feet of covered work space. The Navy advised that 76 percent of 
the overhaul and repair departments’ capabilities were being utilized, 
en a one-shift basis, as of August 31, 1958. 





The following schedule shows 
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the amount of covered floor space, 
number of personnel, and investment in buildings and equipment at 
each Navy overhaul and repair department : 


























| 
| Military and | Floor space, | Investment | Utilization 
Location civilian square buildings of mainte- 
| personnel ! footage and equip- | mance space 
| ment 2 (percent) 
Alameda 5, 712 2, 171, 921 $30, 092, 476 80.2 
Cherry Point | aebeaeiee = 2, 036 741, 400 20, 135, 155 80.8 
Corpus Christi-- 3,111 | 1, 455, 243 26, 622, 487 74.2 
Jacksonville. 2818 | 1,061,107 | 27,512,273 67.2 
Lakehurst... 572 | 923,760 | 13, 496, 891 60.8 
Norfolk _. = | 5, 398 | 2, 198, 614 30, 468, 725 75.8 
North Island__. | 5, 066 1, 621, 722 30, 634, 500 72.6 
Pensacola_- acc eek abeth ices. 4, 108 1, 261, 409 19, 000, 225 81.7 
Quonset Point... 2, 541 | 825,258 | 27, 119, 053 80.7 
Total _ - 31, 362 12, 260, 434 | | 225,090,785 | 76.0 
1 As of Aug. 31, 1958. 
2 As of Oct. 16, 1958. 


III. Arrcrarr Martnrenance Industry 
Contract maintenance of military aircraft and engines is performed 
by two segments of the aircraft industry: aircraft manufacturers 
and specialized maintenance contractors. Aside from the fact that 
their primary interest and capability is in manufacturing work, the 
principal factor that sets the manufacturers apart from the main- 
tenance industry as a whole is their special engineering competence 
on the aircraft of their own manufacture. However, engineering 
competence is sometimes the basis for the selective award of contract 
main‘enance work on an aircraft of another manufacturer. The 
conditions that prevail among the manufacturers are natu -ally quite 
different from those that prevail among the maintenance contractors, 
and the information developed concerning the industry as a whole 
is presented under separate headings below. 
A. PRIME MANUFACTURERS 
1. General 
Prime manufacturers are engaged primarily in the engineering, re- 
search and development, and production of aircraft and related parts 
and equipment. The maintenance work which they perform ordi- 
narily falls into two categories, modification and modernization in- 
volving extensive engineering changes and IRAN maintenance, The 
services find it expedient to have the latter work done while the air- 
craft is undergoing modification or modernization. The prime manv- 
facturers rarely are engaged solely in the day-to-day maintenance 
that is commonly associated with the work done by maintenance con- 
tractors. 


. Plant capacity for aircraft maintenance 
In response to a staff request, two aircraft manufacturers (Douglas 


Aircraft Co., Inc., Long Beach, Calif., and North American Aviation, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.) femal information as of December 


1958 regarding the amount of square footage, both in covered and 
uncovered areas, assigned for various categories of maintenance of 
aircraft. Douglas Aircraft reported 1,761,000 square feet of covered 
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space so assigned, of which approximately one-third was in use at 
the time. In addition, the company reported that it had 7,100,000 
square feet of uncovered area available for aircraft maintenance of 
which about one-fifth was being so used at the time of inquiry. 

North American Aviation reported that 116,000 square feet of 
covered area and 700,000 square feet of uncovered area are assigned 
for aircraft maintenance. 

Since the principal function of the prime manufacturers is produc- 
tion, it follows that relatively small amounts of total floor space would 
be assigned to maintenance work. From information supplied by the 
Air Force, about 92 percent of the total floor space in plants of prime 
aircraft manufacturers was in use at June 30, 1958. Presumably, only 
a small portion of that space was in use for maintenance work, and 
this lends weight to the staff’s impression that so long as production 
and major modification contracts are available, aircraft manufactur- 
ers are not overly interested in general maintenance work. 


B. MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS 
1. General 

Specialized maintenance contractors differ from prime manufac- 
turers in that they generally are not engaged in the development and 
production of aircraft and engines. There are instances, however, 
where airplane manufacturers have set up either separate corporate 
entities or separate divisions which specialize in aircraft maintenance. 

The staff visited the plants of the following nine aircraft mainte- 
nance contractors in the course of its study: 

Aircraft Engineering & Maintenance Co. (AEMCO), Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Aveo Manufacturing Corp. (AVCO), Nashville, Tenn. 

Dallas Airmotive, Inc. (DA), Dallas, Tex. 

Grand Central Aireraft Co. (GCA), Fresno, Calif. 

Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc. (LAS), Ontario, Calif. 

Pacific Airmotive Corp. (PAC), Chino, Calif. 

Southern California Aircraft Corp. (SOCAL), Ontario, Calif. 

Southwest Airmotive Co. (SAC), Dallas, Tex. 

Temco Aircraft Corp. (TEMCQ), Greenville, Tex. 

Six of the contractors were engaged to varying degrees in the main- 
tenance of military aircraft, and two in the overhaul of engines. At 
the time of the staff’s visit one of the contractors held no Government 
contracts, but had in the past performed both aircraft and engine 
maintenance work. r 
2. Snace available for aircraft maintenance 

The staff observed during its tour that the maintenance contractors 
generally were operating well below space capacity. Eight of the nine 
contractors reported a total of 10,200,000 square feet of space, about 
one-half of which was devoted to covered areas, such as shops, hangars, 
storehouses, and administrative offices, At the time of writing this 
report, one contractor had not furnished information regarding square 
feet of space; however, the staff estimates that 3 million square feet 
can be added to the above total for the unreported amount. 

The amount of unused space varied among the contractors, but it 
was observed that the Chino-Ontario, Calif., area was particularly 
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jow on work. The Pacific Airmotive Corp. facility at Chino with some 
2 million square feet of ramp space and several hangars and shops 
was completely idle. Southern California Aircraft Corp. at Ontario 
had well over 1.5 million square feet of idle space. The Grand Central 
Aircraft Co., Fresno, Calif., was using only 150,000 square feet. of 
its 315,000 square feet of building area, while about 60 percent of its 
$70,000 square feet of uncovered work area was idle. 

3. Facilities, equipment and tooling 

Unlike aircraft manufacturers, the maintenance contractors are 
using land and buildings in which no Government funds are invested. 
Eight of the nine contractors interviewed reported a total investment 
of about $12,800,000 in plant, tools, and equipment, The total invest- 
ment would be higher, were not the land and buildings, in many 
instances, leased. 

Much of the aircraft and engine maintenance requires special tool- 
ing and test equipment which normally is furnished by the Govern- 
ment to the contractor, At the time of the staff study, Government- 
furnished tools and equipment valued at $1,600,000 where in the hands 
of this group of maintenance contractors, At the completion of a 
contract, the tools and equipment are either returned to the depot 
or shipped to the next successful bidder at Government expense, 

1. Contractor capability 

The specialized maintenance contractors included in the staff study 
have been providing contractual work to the military over a period 
of years. They are, therefore, as an industry, presumably competent 
to handle aircraft maintenance work. Some contractors are exclu- 
sively engaged in engine overhaul, either reciprocating or jet or both, 
while other are exc lusively engaged in aircraft ms Lintenance. A few 
are engaged in both. 

Three of the nine contractors have capabilities for overhauling 
reciprocating engines ranging from the O-type for light aircraft 
through the R-2 800 used on the C-118 (Air Force), R6D (Navy) 
and the DC-6 (commercial). One contractor, who was using only 
15 percent of his engine facility at the time of the staff’s survey, 
possessed tooling for overhaul of the R-4360, an engine which the 
Air Force and Navy overhaul exclusively within their own depots. 

One of these contractors possessed the capability for jet engine 
overhaul. That was for J-33 (Air Force and Navy) and J-35 (Air 
Force) jet engines. This contractor plans to have the capability by 
the summer of 1959 for overhaul of JT-3 and JT-4 jet engines (com- 
mercial versions of the military J-57 and J-75) for commercial 
airlines. 

There are certain factors that limit a plant’s capability to the main- 
tenance and overhaul of certain types of aircraft and engines, such 
as length of runways, capacity of covered hangars, special ‘tools, han- 
dling equipment, and special test gear. These limitations naturally 
influence the award of a contract. As to special tooling, handling 
equipment, and test equipment, contractors generally feel that it would 
be impractical for each contractor to invest in all equipment needed 
for all types of aircraft and engines. For that reason, the Govern- 
ment is expected to, and does, provide such equipment for use under 
contracts, 
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The capability and work of maintenance contractors is not limited, 
of course, to the maintenance of complete aircraft, but also includes 
the overhaul, repair, and testing of many of the aircraft components, 
parts, and items of equipment “that make up the maintenance work 
loads of the military services. 

The extent to which aircraft maintenance is subcontracted depends 
largely upon the individual capabilities of the holder of a contract. 
Information supplied to the staff indicates that a relatively small 
percentage of the aircraft maintenance work is subcontracted. That 
work which was subcontracted by the maintenance contractors inter- 
viewed generally consisted of items, such as major propeller repair, 
sealed units, specialized electronic instruments, castings, and special 
platings. Engine overhaul contractors reported subcontracting 
chrome plating and some cylinder head rework only. 

Contractors informed the staff that a very high percentage of their 
present employees are experienced in the field of aircraft and engine 
maintenance. This is not necessarily indicative of the situation that 
would prevail under peak or stable workload conditions. Most con- 
tractors have been operating with reduced workloads and have stated 
that it is general practice ‘when reducing the number of employees 
to retain those with higher skills and greater experience. 

). Plans for diversification 

The Air Force has stated that the aircraft maintenance workload 
programed for the maintenance industry is on the decline because 
of the transition to more complex weapons systems, including missiles, 
and the phasing out of obsolete aircraft. The Air Force “indicated 
that the industry has been made aware of this situation. 

That the workload has declined is amply supported by information 
supplied by five of the nine maintenance contractors included in the 
stall study, which shows that they had about 50 percent fewer em- 
ployees engaged in maintenance work during calendar year 1958 than 
during 1957. 

Only three contractors commented on their plans for diversification, 
each of which centered on the missile field. One, whose maintenance 

capacity showed only 5 percent utilization, is already engaged in the 
manufacture of Fiberglas boats. 


LY. DEPARTMENTAL PoLicres ON Devor Versus ContTracr 
MAINTENANCE 


The staff requested the Departments of Defense, Army, Navy, and 
Air Force to furnish statements of their respective policies on the two 
questions presented by the committee directive, together with their 
views on relative merits of the alternative methods suggested therein 
for accomplishing aircraft maintenance. There are summarized be- 
low those portions of the replies that represent the statements of 
policy of the four departments. 


A, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DOD has no published policy on the subject of contract maintenance 


of aircraft. Aircraft contract maintenance is accomplished under the 
respective policies of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. DOD 
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states that it is currently developing an overall policy on the subject 
of depot maintenance which will assist the Government in fostering 
free competitive enterprise in this regard. (Guidance will be offered 
on contract maintenance, maintenance cross-servicing agreements and 
utilization of “in-house” maintenance capability. DOD states that 
it does not envision prescribing mandatory annual amounts or per- 
centages of maintenance to be accomplished by contractual means. 
This policy, according to DOD, would be impracticable in view of the 
wide variations that occur annually in military aircraft equipment 
requiring maintenance. 


B. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The accomplishment of depot-level overhaul and repair of aircraft 
within the Army is performed in accordance with policies outlined 
in a memorandum from the Assistant Secretary of the Army, Octo- 
ber 26, 1955. This memorandum stipulates that all aircraft depot 
maintenance be performed under contract with private industry or by 
cross-servicing agreements with the Air Force or the Navy. 


C. DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


In response to the staff’s request for a statement of Navy policy on 
the two questions presented by the committee directive, the Navy 
referred to the hearings before the House Subcommittee on Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations for 1959 (p. 335), wherein the Navy 
stated its policy in the following language: 


When considering sources for meeting aircraft overhaul and repair require- 
ments, the prime consideration must be to insure that naval aviation forces re- 
ceive the highest possible degree of aircraft availability, readiness, operational 
efficiency, mobility, and safety consistent with assigned operational missions. 
Specifically, the Navy maintenance workload policy, equally applicable to both 
Navy and commercial activities, is (1) to obtain the maximum possible peace- 
time naval aviation readiness with available money, facilities, and manpower 
and (2) to retain a mobilization level of plant and manpower eapability for emer- 
gency expansion. It must be borne in mind that Navy-owned overhaul facilities 
are fully integrated with operational programs and that this integrated com- 
bination of line maintenance support and overhaul accommodates fluctuating fleet 
operational requirements. Division of a large segment of our workload into a 
number of sources destroys this integration which is vital in support of fleet 
operations. 

The policy and aim for selection of commercial work sources is (1) to rework 
commercial aircraft types for which industrial capacity is available, (2) to 
everhaul older combat models as they decline in absolute numbers, (3) to per- 
form component overhaul by the manufacturer or his licensee for newly in- 
troduced components until Navy facility capacity can be established or where 
there is no economic justification for establishing Navy capability, and (4) to 
perform peak emergency overhaul demands beyond Navy capacity where classified 
military equipment would not be compromised. 

This maintenance workload policy is reviewed at least annually to determine 
sources (Government or industry) that can best provide the required fleet sup- 
port. In this day of rapid technological progress, integrated facilities with the 
requisite skills are not always readily available. Most Navy aircraft mainte- 
nance overhaul and repair facilities are at coastal locations and are tied directly 
to support of fleet operations. This type of work, being directly related to our 
fleet operation, creates a sporadic and fluctuating workload whereas a successful 
and economical contract program with private industry requires a fairly large 
amount of work at a reasonably steady flow. In addition, the Navy’s overhaul 
operations afford an otherwise unavailable means of training for military field 
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maintenance assignments and for line maintenance functions in combat areas and 
make possible quick adjustment to combat needs. 

Prime manufacturers are used for the overhaul of new complex components 
being introduced into tha inventory. The introduction of new items into the in- 
yentory is often accompanied by such problems as design and production defi- 
ciencies, validation of spare parts’ requirements, revision of technical data and 
the development of effective maintenance methods. By contracting with the 
prime manufacturer for the initial overhaul, the gap between the introduction 
of the new item and development of the support capability is materially reduced. 
At the same time there is provided a means whereby the prime manufacturer 
can gain firsthand knowledge as to the maintainability of his product. Fur- 
ther, much valuable time is saved in reaching the desired end of having any nec- 
essary improvements incorporated in the product at the earliest possible date. 


D. DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


In response to the staff's request for a statement of Air Force policy 
on the two questions presented by the committee directive, the Air 
Force also referred to the hearings before the House Subcommittee 
on Department of Defense Appropri iations for 1959 (p. 543), contain- 
ing a statement of Air Force policy reading as follows: 


The maintenance and modernization of weapon systems and associated support 
equipment is done in both Air Force depots and contractor facilities. The Air 
Force policy for distribution of this workload has not changed in the last few 
years. Basically, the USAF depot maintenance work force are utilized to accom- 
plish work projects which will contribute most to a full tactical capability in the 
event of an emergency and provide an in-being maintenance readiness capability 
to support the combat forces. Industry is utilized to the extent necessary in the 
accomplishment of depot maintenance requirements which exceed the USAF 
depot work force capability. Work projects which are not critical to the develop- 
ment of in-being readiness support within the USAF depot system are fully 
contracted to industry. 

In deciding whether to maintain contractually or to maintain in a depot, a 
number of factors are taken into consideration, such as impacts on combat effec- 
tiveness, economy, and security. Often, the inability to acquire or retain neces- 
sary skills requires the Air Force to contract workloads even though in-depot 
maintenance would be preferred for tactical reasons. Normally, the depot work- 
load consists of first-line aircraft. 

We use the prime manufacturer for initial IRAN or modification contracts 
for new aircraft or engines being introduced into the Air Force inventory. The 
primary reason for this is that it is often necessary to accept production models of 
aircraft and equipment although we are aware that major modifications may be 
necessary and that “bugs” involving maintenance and overhaul have to be 
ironed out. The original manufacturer is often in the best position to provide 
these services. At the same time, the gap between the introduction of the new 
item and the development of a maintenance capability is materially reduced. It 
provides a means whereby the prime manufacturer can gain firsthand knowledge 
through practical experience as to the maintainability and deficiencies of his 
product. Further, much valuable time is saved getting these improvements into 
production line models. On our second line aircraft and certain aircraft engines 
and accessories, competitive bids are solicited from private maintenance con- 
tractors 


V. DisrriputTionN or MAINTENANCE WorRKLOAD 
A. DISTRIBUTION BETWEEN DEPOTS AND CONTRACTORS 


Figures which the military services have issued from time to 
time concerning the distribution of their maintenance dollars be- 
tween depots and contractors are likely to be misleading if taken as 
a measure of the extent to which the services resort to contract main- 
tenance as opposed to depot maintenance, Such figures are usually 
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taken from fiscal and management reports which are stated in terms 
of established budgetary programs and projects. Along with funds 
for depot maintenance work, these budgetary programs “and projects 
in some cases include substantial amounts for items which are ex- 
traneous to the question of depot maintenance versus contract mainte- 
nance. This is especially true in the case of modification and moderni- 
zation of in-service aircraft. The bulk of this work is funded out of 
no-year appropriations for the procurement of aircraft. It falls 
into two distinct categories: (1) the procurement of kits needed to 
accomplish the modifications, and (2) the installation of these kits, 
The first category involves what is essentially a manufacturing type 
of operation and normally would be accomplished through procure- 
ment action with commercial sources of supply regardless of what 
policy the service might be following with respect to depot versus 
contract maintenance. The second category involves what is essen- 
tially a labor type of operation which could be accomplished either 
by de pot pe srsonnel or by contract. Logic: ally, any sti atistical presen- 
tation which is intended to portray the policy of the service with re- 
gard to depot maintenance versus contract maintenance should ex- 
clude the manufacturing type work. 

Even those maintenance expenditures which are funded out of the 
operations and maintenance appropriations and are specifically classi- 
fied as depot maintenance include items that are extraneous to the 
aneian of depot versus contract maintenance. For example, Air 
Force budget project No. 451, entitled “Depot maintenance,” includes 
expenditures for aircraft storage, vehicle storage, and the procure- 
ment of spare parts. However, these items do not appear to alter the 
statistical picture sufficiently to warrant an attempt to isolate them. 

After due consideration of the foregoing factors, the following tabu- 
lations, based on program data for fiscal year 1959, are believed by 
the staff to constitute a reasonably valid portrayal of the manner in 
which the three Services apportion their depot-type maintenance work 
between Government depots and private contractors: 


De pot versus contract fu nds programe d for fiscal year 1959 


Depot Contract Total 


Navy: 
ROTOIREY UCR NEE oo Cus deosnwsceskcedeenscm 0 | $61,200,000 | 1 $61, 200,000 
I Se $2 16, 600, 000 _29, 300, 000 245, 900, 000 





ME is Pier a tc a eda date ieadionknntsienkeanawis's 216, 600, 000 | “90, 500,000 | 307, 100, 000 

Air Force: } | 
Aircraft modification/modernization__........____-_- ween 54, 900, 000 140, 400, 000 1195, 300, 000 
Irn Sa 345, 200,000 | 319, 400, 000 | 664. 600, 000 


PMA cwcdoodeseuice: BES ta aa tg Se ate a 400, 100, 000 | 459, 800, 000 "859, 900, 000 
Army 
Overhaul and repair: | | 
Airframes..__- wERS Sect eee ceeds 419, 000 3, 766, 000 | 4, 185, 000 
Aircraft compone nts ae Bg as 992, 000 | 8, 931, 000 | 9, 923, 000 
NN ie ac eans seek iperenenabcbeakaceka 31, 411, 000 


12, 697, 000 | 14, 108, 000 
' | 





1 The amounts shown in this table for aircraft modernization and modification are exclusive of the amount 
programed for kits, engineering, technical data, and Ist destination transportation, since these items are 
not depot-type work. 

2 Includes engines, 

3 Represents cross-servicing by Navy and Air Force. 
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B. DISTRIBUTION BETWEEN MANUFACTURERS AND MAINTENANCE 
CONTRACTORS 


The Air Force was asked by the staff to prepare a breakdown of its 
contract maintenance funds to show what portion is allocated to con- 
tracts with original manufacturers on a sole source basis and what por- 
tion is allocated to contracts let on a competitive basis. The infor- 
mation which was subsequently furnished did not include such a break- 
down. Air Force Headquarters representatives explained that the 
preparation of such a statement would have taken too long to meet the 
staff’s time requirements and that they expected to have such informa- 
tion in time for the 1960 budget hearings in case the committee wanted 
it. 

In lieu of a breakdown of its complete contract maintenance and 
modification programed workload on a dollar basis, the Air Force 
furnished a statement of the contract portion of its aircraft and air- 
craft engine programs, expressed in man-years, showing the amount 
of work allocated to original manufacturers and the amount allocated 
to specialized maintenance contractors. The statement brings out 
the significant point that a substantial part of the second-line aircraft 
workload allocated to maintenance contractors is contracted on a non- 
compet itive, select source basis. 

Information was not available from the Army on a fiscal year pro- 
sram basis showing the distribution of maintenance workload be- 
tween manufacturers and maintenance contractors. However, the 
Army did furnish a listing of all maintenance contracts let from 1957 
to date which reflects the manner in which the workload, represented 
by these contracts, has been distributed. 

A table showing the distribution of the contract maintenance work- 
load between original manufacturers and maintenance contractors for 
the three military services follows: 


Manufacturers vs. maintenance contractors 


Maintenance contractors 





Original 
manufac Total 
turers Competitive | Noncompeti- 
tive 
Navy (1959 program) | 
Aircraft modernization !- | $61, 200, 000 0) 0 | $61, 200, 000 
Aircraft overhaul 11, 000, 000 0 2 $18, 300, 000 29, 500, 000 
72. 200, 000 0 18, 300, 000 | 90, 500, 000 
| 
Air Force (1959 program) :3 
First line aircraft... .- 18, 613 $6, 849 778 | 26, 240 
Second line aircraft_.._- ia 0} 1, 742 1, 329 3,071 
‘irst line engines invests 2, 802 2, 270 0 5, 072 
Second line entines.....-..--------- ‘ 534 955 0 1, 489 
21, 949 11, 816 2, 107 35, 872 
Army (actual contracts 1957 to date): | 
Airframes lake oh oO se Te siofdte 2, 000, 000 3, 900, 000 0 5, 900, 000 
Components ( includes engines) ....--- saa 4, 100, 000 2, 700, O00 0 6, 800, 000 
| 6, 100, 000 6. 600, 000 0 | 12, 700, 000 


! Contracts let on negotiated basis. Includes $7.8 million contracted to a manufacturer other than orig- 
inal 

7 Includes $13.3 million allocated to a subsidiary of a prime manufacturer for maintenance of aircraft 
manufactured by the parent company. 

} Air Force amounts represent man-years of labor, 
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VI. Revatrtve Merits or Deror Versus Contracr MAINTENANCE 
A. GENERAL 


In the course of its inquiry the staff requested and received from 
the DOD and each of the services a statement of what the services 
consider to be the relative merits of depot versus contract maintenance, 
They were also requested to relate what they consider to be the relative 
merits of contract ing for maintenance with the original manufacturers 
of the equipment as opposed to opening up such contracts to com- 
petitive bids by all qualified bidders. While the replies vary some- 
what in content and emphasis, they are fairly consistent in the factors 
which they identify as constituting the relative merits. In general, 
these factors have been the basis upon which the staff conducted its 
inquiry. They also provide a logical basis for presenting the findings, 
and are summarized to the extent considered pertinent in the para- 
graphs that follow. 

B. RELATIVE COSTS 


The staff found it was not feasible to make a valid comparison of the 
cost of performing aircraft maintenance in depot and the cost of per- 
forming it by contract. To some extent this was due to inadequacies 
and variances in cost accounting systems, but a more insurmountable 
obstacle is the en of comparability between any two depot and con- 
tract work project 

Examples of the cost accounting problem are the lack of recorded 
information or standards for evaluating depreciation of Government 
plant and equipment, insurance risk, pension plans, and supporting 
overhead such as building maintenance. motor pools, and higher head- 
quarters administration in the case of depot maintenance. Similar 
recorded information is lacking for evaluating the support. which the 
Government provides the contractor, such as special tooling, gr ound 
handling equipment, plant machinery, and spare parts support, in the 
case of contract maintenance. Also, industry pays taxes at the 
Federal, State and local levels, and this should be taken into account. 

But, as previously stated, the more insurmountable obstacle to mak- 
ing a cost comparison is the difficnlty of finding any two work proj- 
ects that are reasonably comnarable. To have ec omparability bet ween 
a depot job and a contract. job it would be necessarv to have the same 
tyne of aircraft or equipment, the same work specifications, the same 
state of disrepair. and approximately the same number of units. 
These conditions seldom occur. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles to the making of a valid cost com- 
parison, during the course of its field visits the staff lesrned that 
certain comparative cost studies had been made by Air Force per- 
sonnel. One such study was performed by comparing depot costs 
with costs of one of the lareer maintenance contractors on the 400- 
hour evele overhaul of the RC-121 aircraft. This study was com- 
pleted in March 1958. The denot work on the RC-121 was performed 
during the period Julv 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957, and the contractor 
work was performed during the period October 1, 1955. to June 30, 
1956. The denot cost was caleulated at $25,050 ner aircraft, less 
adiustments of $5,190, to make period and work fully comparable, 
for an adiusted depot cost of $19.860. Contract cost was computed 
at $21,052 per aircraft, or $1,192 more than the adjusted depot cost. 
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Another Air Force cost. study involved the modernization of the 
F-86—D aircraft to an F-86-L configuration. The work was per- 
formed concurrently by an Air Force depot and by the original 
manufacturer of the aircraft. The depot cost per aircraft in this 
instance was $53,081.92, less adjustments of $6,243.52, for a final cost 
of $46,838.40. The contractor cost per aircraft was computed at 
$42,567, or $4,271 less than the depot cost. 

The approach and adjustments utilized by Air Force accountants 
in the aforementioned cost studies were reviewed by the staff. The 
assumptions and procedures utilized appeared to be plausible; how- 
ever, time did not permit examination of the detailed records from 
which the costs were obtained. 

A third Air Force cost study involved the overhaul of the J-47 
jet engine by a depot and by the original manufacturer of the oo 
ment. This study indicated that the cost of contract overhaul wa 
approximately 214 times that of depot overhaul. However, When 
the staff requested a copy of the study for further examination, the 
Air Force declined to furnish it on the ground that “the validity of 
the report is not fully substantiated.” In fact, in furnishing the 
first two cost studies to the staff, the Air Force advised that they 
were not considered by the Air Force to represent a comprehensive 
and valid comparison of costs between depots and contractors. 

The Navy has made no study to determine the relative cost of 
depot versus contractor maintenance. 


C. MILITARY NEED FOR DEPOT CAPABILITY 


Several factors cited by the military services in favor of depot 
maintenance do not appear to be susceptible of evaluation in terms 
of “relative merits.” These factors rest on the premise that main- 
tenance support of military missions is an essential part of military 
capability, and should not be compromised with considerations of cost 
or econome policy. The implication is that these factors, to the 
extent that they have merit, are not relative, but absolute. 

The factors cited, which fall under this general heading, include 
the following: 

Fle wibility. —Military officials state that, in order to be responsive 
to immediate changes in workload, the maintenance capability must 
possess a maximum degree of flexibility. They contend that contract 
maintenance does not have the flexibility required, and that a main- 
tenance organization under the direct administrative control of the 
using service is best calculated to satisfy this need. 

By way of illustration the Navy points out that even during peace- 
time, and despite the most careful planning, fleet deployment, with 
practically no notice, may vary from the tropics to the Arctic, from 
the Far East to the Far West, all of which requires immediate varia- 
tion and rework of aircraft and equipment for those conditions. 

As another example of the need for flexibility in maintenance sup- 
port and the way in which the depot system supplies it, the Air Force 
cited the recent “Milk-Bottle” project which required the immedi- 
ate modification of the entire fleet of B-47 aircraft because of fatigue 
failures. The Air Force mobilized the OCAMA and SMAMA depots 
on an emergency basis to assist two of the original manufacturers in 
coping with the failures. Personnel of other depots were dispatched 
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to Oklahoma City and Sacramento, and within 7 days the KC-97 
aircraft being modified at OCAMA and the F-86D and F-100 air. 
craft at SMAMA were completed and the B-47’s were undergoing 
“Milk-Bottle” changes in their places. 

Versatility.—The factor of versatility is closely related to the factor 
of flexibility. Military officials point out that aircraft maintenance 
work is highly diversified as well as highly complex. A maintenance 

capability on the various types of problems encountered requires the 
proper facilities, spare parts supply, and personnel with special know. 
how concerning them. It is possible to develop and retain this capabil- 
ity under a depot system. Under a contract system, on the other 
hand, and particularly under a competitive contract system, capability 


' 
| 
' 
| 


is scattered among the segments of the industry and, in certain re- | 
spects, ends with the completion of a contract and must be reestab. | 


lished at the beginning of each new contract. 

Mobility—AMC has organized groups of highly skilled mainte- 
nance technicians ready for worldwide deployment to support Air 
Force emergency operations. Such groups recently were dispatched 
on short notice to repair SAC-based KC-97, B-47, and C-124 aircraft 
which suffered hail damage. The Air Force feels that operations of 
this nature cannot be expeditiously handled by contract. 

Dependability.—The military contends that since private industry 
normally works under contract agreements between management and 
labor, bargaining and strikes result in work stoppages. As a specific 
example of work stoppage, the Air Force cited its experience during 
the early stage of its emergency B-47 “Milk-Bottle” project. Lock- 
heed Aircraft Cor p., Marietta, Ga., a participant in the project, was 
closed by a 12-day strike, and a general strike threatened the entire 
industry. The Air Force depots working on the project increased 
B-47 output to overcome the delay in modification of 16 aircraft 

caused by the Lockheed strike. Plans also were laid for immediate 
mobilization of additional depots to accomplish the total requirement 
of the project in the event of an industry shutdown. 

In addition to its concern over work interruptions due to strikes, 
the Navy expresses concern that private industry, engaged in overhaul 
and repair work during peacetime, would shift to manufacturing 
products for other private contractors under mobilization conditions, 
thereby leaving the Navy without a source for overhaul and repair 
of its aircraft and components. 

In giving effect to these factors of military need, Air Force policy 
favors its own depots for the maintenance of its first-line aircraft. 
and contractors for its second-line aircraft. However, the Air Force 
points out that it does not rigidly follow this line of apportionment, 
and that a large part of the maintenance and overhaul performed 
on its later-model equipment is done by private industry on a con- 
tract basis. 

The Navy makes no pretense about contracting any substantial part 
of its aircraft overhaul workload. The Navy overhauls and repairs 
all of its engines, both reciprocating and jet, and several of its 
oe transport and training aircraft within its own facilities. About 

2 percent of the engines programed by the Navy for depot overhaul 
oe fiscal year 1959 are of types that are entirely contr: acted by 
the Air Force. The Navy’s jet training aircraft and engines are 
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also of types similar to those of the Air Force on which overhaul 
is performed contractually. 

The Norfolk Overhaul and Rebuild Department is performing 
maintenance work on the R5D (Navy version of the commercial 
DC-4+) at the rate of 14 completions quarterly. Navy officials stated 
that they considered this work for contract maintenance, but it was 
scheduled for depot accomplishment due to unavailable funds for con- 
tract purposes and the need to balance workload between Navy 
facilities. 

Navy practice is to satisfy the workload capacities of its overhaul 
facilities before putting maintenance for such aircraft out on con- 
tract. This practice has resulted in an average of only about 10 per- 
cent of the Navy aircraft overhaul dollars going to commercial 
sources over the past 3 years. Additional amounts have been ex- 
pended on modernization of aircraft under sole source or select source 
contracts which are placed almost exclusively with original manu- 
facturers. 


D. NEED FOR CONTRACT MAINTENANCE CAPABILITY 


One of the contentions of the aircraft maintenance contractors is 
that the military services need a healthy peacetime aircraft main- 
tenance industry to fall back on in time of war or national emergency. 

The Navy, in its statement on “relative merits” takes issue with 
this and contends that under mobilization conditions, the industry 
would in all likelihood shift to manufacturing products for other 
private contractors, thereby leaving the Navy without a source of 
overhaul and repair for its aire raft and components. 

Views similar to those of the Navy were expressed to the staff in- 
formally by military personnel during the course of the inquiry. This 
whole question is, of course, speculative. 

Both services rely heavily on the original aircraft manufactures for 
analytical overhaul during the early life of newly introduced equip- 
ment. 

The Army, because of departmental policy, contracts for all of its 
depot maintenance with private industry, — for a small amount of 
cross-servicing by the Air Force and the Navy. 

Officials of the Air Force stated that because of increased emphasis 
on complex weapons systems and missiles, which are beyond the 
capability of the contract maintenance industry, overall peacetime 
aircraft maintenance workloads within industry capability will de- 
crease, and the maintenance contractors have been so advised. An ad 
hoc committee on contract maintenance (comprised of military and 
civilian employees at AMC) toured the western United States visiting 
AMA’s and contractors’ plants in April 1958. The report on this 
trip, among other matters, stated: 

The operation of facilities considerably below capacity was obvious everywhere. 
The committee discreetly suggested to several contractors the possibility of 
diversification to avoid the feast and famine cycle incident to military workloads. 
With contracts in hand other than Air Force or Department of Defense work, 


a contractor would be better enabled to maintain the necessary man skills from 
which to draw in the event of future Air Force contracts. 
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E. FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT, AND TOOLING S 

. : amin a ° 2 ; ry 

In weighing the feasibility and cost of performing aircraft main- r 


tenance work by contract, as opposed to performing it by depot, the | he 
facilities, equipment, and tooling required to do the job are factors | ™ 
which must be considered. However, the nature of the problem differs 
among the three general categories of maintenance work, viz, com- 
plete aircraft maintenance, aircraft engine overhaul, and maintenance 
of aircraft components and equipment. 


The maintenance of complete aircraft requires a plant location ad- | ° 
joining an airport or airfield, since the planes must be flown to and e 
from the site of the work. While the maintenance work sometimes . 
can be performed on uncovered ramp areas, a certain amount of cov- | ‘ 
ered work area and general purpose shop facilities are necessary. The P 
basic plant facilities of contractors engaged in the maintenance of P 
complete aircraft vary considerably in size and suitability to specific : 
types of aircraft and specific maintenance programs. For example, | b 
certain contractors do not have access to runways that will accommo- : 
date modern jet bombers, and for certain large overhaul or modifica- 7 
tion contracts, certain contractors do not have sufficient ramp area or f 
covered work area. | 

Maintenance work on complete aircraft also requires a considerable I 
amount of handling equipment, work stands, test equipment and tool- : 
ing specially designed for use on the specific aircraft involved. Con- ' 
tractors normally rely on the military service to furnish them this type | 
of equipment for each contract. The feasibility and cost of doing this , 
are factors that must be weighed in relation to the circumstances of : 
2ach maintenance program or job. . 

The facilities, equipment, and tooling required to perform aircraft 
engine overhaul, and the conditions under which the engine overhaul | | 
industry operates differ in certain material respects from those pre- . 


vailing in the case of complete aircraft maintenance. 

Engine overhaul is an assembly line type of operation involving the 
complete disassembly, inspection, reassembly, and test of engines. The 
work requires fairly extensive fixed facilities and shop equipment and 
very costly test equipment. A considerable quantity of handling 
equipment and tools also are needed. An aircraft runway is not an 
essential adjunct to an engine overhaul facility, inasmuch as engines 
are normally shipped to and from the point of overhaul by rail or 
truck. 

Most members of the aircraft engine overhaul industry providing 
their own plant equipment so that the cost of making Government- 
owned equipment and tooling available to them is not a problem. 
However, from the standpoint of the contractors, the cost of equip- 
ment and tooling has a material bearing on their ability to take on | 
new or different types of engines. Under these circumstances it be- | 
comes necessary for the services to deal with the engine overhaul 
industry on a more selective basis than they do with other segments 
of the contract maintenance industry. 

The maintenance of aircraft components and equipment covers such 
a wide variety of conditions and circumstances that it is difficult to 
generalize on it from the standpoint of the facilities, equipment, and 
tooling involved. Many of the items require nothing more than | 
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standard shop facility and shop tools. Others are so complex that 
they must be returned to the original manufacturer for maintenance. 
The maintenance work on many “types of these items requires special 
handling equipment, tooling, and test equipment, which the services 
must furnish if the work is to be done by contract. 


F. SPARE PARTS SUPPORT 


Contracts with private industry for maintenance work usually pro- 
vide that the military service letting the contract will furnish the 
necessary spare parts to the extent that they are available from service 
stocks, and that the contractor will provide from commercial sources, 
at cost, all parts not available from service stocks. The necessity of 
providing contractors with spare parts involves a considerable man- 
power effort and transportation expense that must be taken into 
account in considering the cost and feasibility of contract maintenance. 

In its statement of relative merits, the Navy contends that it would 
be impractical and costly to procure enough spare parts to support 
a repair program within the fleet and ov erhaul depots, and also with a 
private contractor unknown at the time of procurement action. It 
further contends that contract maintenance would greatly increase 
pipeline and stock-level requirements beyond the practical and eco- 
nomical point. The Air Force in its statement on reli at ive merits refers 
to the problem, but not with the same degree of emphasis. 

The increased dispersion of stocks of spare parts that takes place 
when a contractor is provisioned from military supplies might, under 
certain circumstances, require a higher level of procurement, as the 
Navy alleges. 

To the extent that maintenance contrac ts are awarded to contractors 
whose plants are relatively close to the prime AMA or designated re- 
work points, the additional costs to the Government are minimized. 
However, under the competitive system of contracting, there is no 
suarantee that the next successful bidder’s plant may not be located 
several hundred miles from the support point. 

The inability or failure of the military services to provide adequate 
and timely spare parts support to contractors is a common source of 
irritation to contractors, and instances have occurred when such delays 
have caused work stoppages and have resulted in additional costs to 
the Government because of claims filed for reimbursement. 

One such instance occurred under a 1956 Navy contract for the over- 
haul of 37 R4D (comme reial DC- 3) aircraft. The contract was writ- 
ten as a fixed-price contract in the total amount of $509,857. On a 

claim for increased costs due to the failure of the Navy to provide 
supply support in accordance with the terms of the contract, the con- 
tractor was eventually awarded a price incre: ise in the amount of 
$299,000, for a total contract price of $808,857. 

The problem of providing adequate spare parts support to a main- 
tenance program also arises when the work is being handled by depot. 
However, in the case of depot overhaul, the Service is better able to 
minimize the problem by deferring the job and shifting its effort to 
other work until the necesanry spare parts have been obtained. 
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G. NEGOTIATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF CONTRACTS 


The ee incident to the negotiation and administration of 
contracts are among the many fac ‘tors that have to be considered in 
determining whether depot-level aircraft maintenance should be per- 
formed under contract with private industry or within Government 
maintenance depots. Once the determination to contract is made, 
further decisions are necessary, namely, whether to use original manu- 
facturers or maintenance contractors, and the type of contracts to be 
let. 

Air Materiel Command informed the staff that Air Force main- 
tenance contracts normally are let on a competitive basis. This does 
not mean that formal advertising is resorted to, but rather that bids 
are solicited from contractors whose names appear on a bidders’ list, 
and the negotiation process is later employed before actual award of 
the contract. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy, indicated that after it has de- 
termined that an item can or must be overhauled by private industry, 
the job to be done is advertised. This procedure applies only to air- 
craft maintenance work and not to aircraft modernization work which, 
almost in its entirety, is contracted with the original manufacturer on 
a noncompetitive negotiated basis. 

Probably one of the principal reasons why so few Navy maintenance 

dollars have been allocated in the past and none in fiscal year 1959 
competitively to the private maintenance industry, is best expressed 
in the following quotation from the Navy in its statement on relative 
merits: 
Negotiations and administration of contracts is one of the biggest time element 
obstacles the Navy must overcome to keep abreast of requirements. Continuous 
relations with the prime manufacturer reduces the administrative burden with a 
Government controlling office. 

Contract maintenance requires support from governmental activi- 
ties. most of which comes under the general classification of contract 
administration. Some of these activities are quality control and in- 
spection, cost analysis, — requisitioning, and audit. The costs 
of these activities are added costs to the Government over and above 
contract price. In addition, almost all contract maintenance requires 
various degrees of depot support. 

Contract administration personnel and contractors expressed con- 
cern about the time lag from the time of decision to put a work load 
out on contract through the progressive steps of bid solicitations, price 
negotiation, and award, until the contractor actually begins the con- 
tract work. This delay often alters the output rate originally con- 
templated, due to the compressed period of productive time. It then 
becomes necessary to make demands upon the contractor to increase 
his completions of work units per month. Contract administration 
personnel stated that these changes generally result in performance 
difficulties and increased cost of administration. 

Small workloads are not feasible for contracting because the pro- 
curement and contract administration expense, plus the resultant high 
unit costs of the contractor, would not be to the best interests of the 
Government. Contractors were generally in agreement that small 


quantities of end items can best be maintained in Government depots. 
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The staff believes that the problems incident to contract letting and 
subsequent administration do not, as a matter of course, rule out 
contracting as a feasible method of accomplishing aircraft overhaul. 
The wide use of contracts by the Air Force and Army clearly demon- 
strates their feasibility. Rather, the staff feels that these problems 
call for considerable selectivity mm determining what can and what 
cannot be feasibly handled by contract. 


Hi. THE PRICING PROBLEM 


Perhaps one of the more vex: tious problems in contracting for air- 

raft maintenance is the matter of pricing. IRAN maintenance (in- 
spect and repair as necessary), by its very name, suggests that there 
are many imponderables which militate agaist the drawing up of 
definitive contract specifications and a contractor’s ability to submit 
anenbls unit prices under a fixed-price contract. 

Because the conditions among aircraft vary by reason of age, use, 
and climatic conditions, the estimated volume of direct labor hours 
per unit cannot easily be forecast prior to actual disassembly and in- 
spection. Some types of maintenance work, however, are less suscep- 
tible to estimating difficulties. Technical Order Compliance (TOC) 
and engine overhaul maintenance are good examples of these types. 

Military officials, down to the operating levels, expressed concern 
over the practice of “buying-in” on a contract. Many contractors, 
usually those who have, at one time or another, been unsuccessful in 
competing for a contract, have also referred to the practice. This prac- 
tice, as described by the Air Force, involves the making of an unusually 
low contract bid, even though the bidder is aware ‘that a monetary 
loss will be incurred, on the gamble that eventually he may be able to 
recoup all, or a portion, of the anticipated loss. In some instances, it 
Was rel; ok i a contractor may submit an unconscionably low bid to re- 
tain his work force. 

According to the Air Force, some of the methods a contractor may 
use to recoup an anticipated loss are to (1) offset the loss, accounting- 
Wise, against another segment of company business, (2) claim def: wult 
by t he Government if it fi ails to timely furnish spares or parts as spec 1- 
fied in the contract, (3) claim default by the Government if it fails to 
provide work on schedule as specified in the contract, or (4) rely on 
the possibility ~ work will be added to the contract, or contract 

specifications will be changed after the work commences, since both 
actions permit an upward renegotiation of the original price. 

\Ithough the Air Force was unable or unwilling to cite specific 
stances of “buying-in,” the staff believes that since the complaint was 
so universally voiced by both the military and the maintenance indus- 
try, there is some foundation to the claim this practice exists 

Improper pricing of contracts also creates many contract adminis- 
tration problems. Air Force personnel administering maintenance 
contracts claim, for example, that when a contractor is faced with a 
substantial loss under a fixed-price contract, he generally revamps his 
operations and lowers the quality of work Relations then become 
strained between contractor-Government personnel because of the 
heed for more stringent inspection activities. 
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I. SECURITY 


The military services consider protection or concealment of design, 
combat capability or specifications of military weapons and vehicles 
to be of prime importance in maintaining a maximum degree of na- 
tional security. In view of this, certain military aircraft and related 
equipment bear designated security classifications. 

Classified aircraft, usually of the combat type, and related equip- 
ment are manufactured and, in most instances, are designed by private 
industry. The manufacturers’ employees are presumed to have secu- 
rity clearances and the use of original manufacturers for maintenance 
work ordinarily should not violate security. However, there may be 
valid reasons against contracting for maintenance of such classified 
equipment with the specialized maintenance industry. This is a mat- 
ter for the military services to to decide, since the successful bidders on 
both competitive and negotiated contracts would be required to obtain 
security clearances for their employees. 


J. AIRLINE AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 


As an adjunct to its study, the staff obtained the views of an official 
of a major airline concerning the handling of the company’s mainte- 
nance operations. Of course, comparison of the policies and practices 
of a commercial airline with respect to aircraft maintenance with those 
of the military services must take into consideration the differences in 
their respective missions. 

Only a very small portion of the airline’s overhaul maintenance 
work, relating mainly to specialized components and accessories, and 
interior configuration changes, is contracted for. The three prin- 
cipal reasons given by the airline official for conducting their own 
maintenance program are: flexibility, public safety, and timeliness. 

It was stated that flexibility is required by the airline in the opera- 
tion of its fleet, and that the maintenance operation must accommodate 
itself to this operating flexibility requirement. 

The reference to public safety stems from the company’s extreme 
sensitivity to its responsibilities to the public in this regard. It is the 
feeling of management that it can have complete assurance concerning 
the reliability of its equipment only by maintaining tight control over 
the maintenance function. 

Timeliness, the third reason given by the airline for performing its 
own overhaul work, has reference to the time lags which the company 
feels are inherent in any contract maintenance arrangement whieh 
would militate against maximum utilization of equipment. 

Asto the cost of its overhaul and maintenance operations, the airline 
believes that it has achieved and maintained low costs, and reasons 
that “if we can’t do it as economically as others, then we have poor 
management.” a . 

In anticipation of the early induction into its fleet of aircrafi 
powered by turbojet engines, the airline intends to repair and over: 
haul its turbojet engines and is developing the capability for 0 
doing. These engines will be comparable to the J-57’s now used 
extensively by the military services. Jet engine test cells are being 
built which will be comparable to those already in use by the military, 


except that their maximum capacity will be 15,000 pounds thrust #° | 
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compared to the military’s maximum of 25,000 to 30,000 pounds 
thrust. On the other hand, the company has decided against over- 
hauling the turboprop engines powering certain new aircraft now 
being added to its fleet. Since there is some doubt as to the length 
of time that these engines will be in use, the company does not want 
to invest in the tools and equipment necessary to maintain and over- 
haul them, and has made arrangements to have the prime engine 
producer do the work on contract. 


VII. Rexnative Merits or Conrractine Wirn OrternaL MANUFAC- 
TURERS VERSUS SOLICITATION OF ALL QUALIFIED BiapERs 


A. GENERAL 


The statements furnished by the DOD and each of the military de- 
partments concerning the relative merits of depot maintenance versus 
contract maintenance of aircraft also contain the views of the mili- 
tary departments on the relative merits of contracting with the 
original aircraft manufacturers versus opening up the contracts to 
competitive bids by all qualified bidders. 


B. COST 


While there is little factual data to support the conclusion, there 
appears to be a preponderance of opinion among persons familiar 
with the aircraft maintenance problem that aircraft maintenance 
work awarded on a sole source basis to aircraft manufacturers is 
more costly than aircraft maintenance by maintenance contractors or 
by depot. However, this view is not fully or uniformly reflected 
in the statements on “relative merits” furnished by DOD and the three 
military services. The Army statement, after citing certain advan- 
tages of maintenance by aircraft manufacturers over maintenance 
by maintenance contractors, comments: “Unit costs, however, are 
high as manufacturing type overhead is normally prorated to over- 
haul costs.” The Navy statement also expresses this view. The DOD 
and Air Force statements do not comment on the cost aspects of the 
maintenance question. 

One aircraft manufacturer admitted to staff members that it is 
difficult for his firm to compete successfully with maintenance con- 
tractors on routine maintenance work. He attributed this to the 
high quality standards with which all company personnel, from 
management down to production line worker, are imbued. He said 
the company found it practically impossible to restrict its em- 
ployees to doing only that work specifically required by Air Force 
contract specifications. 


C. NEWLY DEVELOPED EQUIPMENT 


There appears to be general agreement among the military services 
and within the industry that there are certain definite merits to con- 
tracting with the manufacturer of an aircraft or other complex 
item of. equipment during the early service life of the equipment. 

These advantages relate to the period in which an aircraft or 
complex item of equipment is first being introduced into service. In 
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the first place, at this period in the life of the equipment, the service 
has not yet developed a maintenance capability on it and practically 
all of the technical know-how is still with the manufacturer. In 
the second place, by performing the maintenance work during this 
period the manufacturer can correlate information developed as to 
product deficiencies with current development work on the equip- 
ment. 

D. COMPLEX MAINTENANCE WORK 


A third advantage to contracting with the original manufacturer 
relates to major engineering changes in an aircraft or other item 
of equipment at any time during its service life. In its statement on 
“relative merits” the Department of Defense comments on this point 
as follows: 


* * * It is our opinion that when modernization or major modification of the 
type that takes the kind of engineering similar to that used to design, develop 
and build the equipment originally, such work is best done by the original manu- 
facturer. * * * 

The two aircraft manufacturers with whom the matter was dis- 
cussed gave their endorsement to the DOD point of view set out 
above. The statements on “relative merits” of the three military serv- 
ices do not expressly cover the point, but views informally expressed 
to the staff by military personnel during the course of the inquiry 
support the DOD statement. 


E. MANUFACTURERS INTEREST IN MAINTENANCE WORK 


Military personnel advised the staff that their experience has been 
that original aircraft manufacturers, generally, are not interested in 
securing routine, normal maintenance work as long as they have sufi- 
cient production levels in their plants. In fact, an official of one air- 
craft manufacturer stated that his company is interested only in 
major maintenance or large amounts of repetitive work on a produc- 
tion line basis. An official of another manufacturer informed the staff 
that his company is not interested in general, run-of-the-mill main- 
tenance on aircraft of manufacture other than its own. 


VIII. Srarr Comments 
A. THE ADVANTAGES OF DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


In the opinion of the staff, the military services require, as a matter 
of military necessity, a depot maintenance capability, in being and 
fully operational, to handle that portion of their aircraft maintenance 
work that is in direct support of the operating forces. Such a capa- 
bility satisfies a military requirement for a fle xible, versatile, mobile, 
and dependable system of maintenance that cannot be adequately 
satisfied under a sy stem of contract. maintenance. 

The advantages of depot maintenance are not limited to work that 
is in direct support of the operational forces. In many other types 
of work, but not all, depot maintenance is less costly and more prac ‘tical 
than contract maintenance. This is particularly true where the repair 
or overhaul of single units or small lots is involved or where the costs 
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of contract negotiation and administration and supply support would 
substantially inflate the overall cost to the Government. 


B. THE ADVANTAGES OF CONTRACT MAINTENANCE 


An overal] system of aircraft maintenance, consisting of both depot 
maintent ince and contract maintenance in the proper mixture, is, in 
the opinion of the staff, a desirable arrangement. 

On certain types of work contract maintenance appears to be at 
least as economical as depot maintenance. From the standpoint of 
cost, contract maintenance is best suited to the larger maintenance 
projects, where the costs of providing equipment, tooling and spare 
parts support, and the costs incident to contract negotiation and 
administration would not be disproportionate to the overall cost of 
the work. 

The advantage of contract maintenance is its elasticity. Whereas 
the depot system possesses certain inherent rigidities due to the pro- 
tective personnel policies of the Government, the contract system can 
expand and contract readily. A combination of depot maintenance 
and contract maintenance provides an overall system that is far more 
responsive to fluctuations and trends in the maintenance work load 
than a system that relies on depot or contract maintenance alone, 


C. NAVY MAINTENANCE PRACTICE 


The Navy should consider scaling down its overhaul and repair op- 
eration and accomplishing more of its maintenance work on contract, 
in order to build into its overall maintenance system more of the elas- 
ticity that characterizes contract maintenance. It is difficult, under 
an all-depot system of maintenance, to expand and contract personnel 
to meet major fluctuations and trends in workload. The principal con- 
cern, from an economy standpoint, is on the contraction side. Lack- 
ing the profit incentives of a business operation, the apprehension is 
that management may resort. to workload manipulation rather than 
labor force reductions to keep depot workload and depot capability 
in balance. 

Although the stated policy of the Navy is to seek commercial work 
sources for the maintenance of commercial types and older combat 
models of aircraft, the staff found that many items of equipment now 
overhauled in the Navy overhaul and repair departments are items 
that fall into these categories. These items are light aircraft, cargo 
transport, and training aircraft, older combat types of aircraft no 
longer regarded to be in the classification of those needed for direct 
fleet support, reciprocating engines and certain types of jet engines. 

The Norfolk overhaul and repair department is performing mi Linte- 
nance work on the R5D (Navy version of the commercial] DC +) at 
the rate of 14 completions quarterly. Navy officials stated that they 
considered this work for contract maintenance, but it was scheduled 
for depot accomplishment due to unavailable funds for contract pur- 
poses and the need to balance workload between Navy facilities. 

About 42 percent of the engines programed by the Navy for depot 
overhaul during fiscal year 1959 are of types that are entirely con- 
tracted by the ‘Air Force. The N: avy’s jet training aircraft and en- 
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gines are also of types similar to those of the Air Force on which over- 


haul is performed contractually. ei 
The Navy operates two or more depot overhaul] points for each of the an 
engine types making up most of its engine overhaul workload. The eu 
same is true for the Air Force to a lesser degree. The justification - 
given for this is that the engines involved are used in their first-line fe 
aircraft and therefore support their operational forces. a 
The staff does not question the general proposition that the services op 
should perform the maintenance work that is in direct support of op- 
erational forces in their depot systems. However, strictly speaking, a 
engine overhaul does not directly support the operational forces. En- C0 
gines are distributed through the supply systems. Therefore, engine co 
overhaul supports the supply systems, which in turn support the op- - 
erational forces. Under these circumstances the question arises as to = 
whether one overhaul point for each first-line engine type, with the : 
balance of the engines going out to contract, would not constitute an so 
adequate systems of supply support to the operating forces. c 
NAVY COMMENTS ON AIRCRAFT REWORK POLICY os 
fl 
Mr. Suevearp. The study covers the entire Department of Defense. ar 
However, it is appropriate here, since one of the major conclusions a 
affects the Navy. It is the opinion of the investigative staff that the 7 
Navy should consider scaling down its own operation and_ place ar 
more maintenance work on contract. I wish you would address your- 
self briefly to this point and then insert in the record such other of 
responses to the report as you think are appropriate insofar as the ‘ 
report itself pertains. Have you any comments to make on this par- ti 
ticular suggestion I have just offered to you at the moment? 0 
Admiral Dixon. No, sir. Would you like me to speak to the first | & 
question now, sir? Be 
Mr. Suerrarp. If you have something you want to express at the | ec 
moment, any highlights of the report that you want to comment on | st 
immediately please doso. Then when the record comes down you will, | = ™ 
of course, take it up in more detail. ; = 
Admiral Dixon. I would prefer to do that, Mr. Chairman, asThave | iz 
not seen the report myself. 
Mr. Suerrarp. If you have not read the report, then I will not 
propound the questions to you now. I will give you a chance to read 
the report and then put your answers in the record. 
Admiral Drxon. Right, sir. t] 
Mr. Snepparp. I wish you would see that this matter is called to | 9% 
the attention of the Air Force so they may have an opportunity to ¥ 
respond as they may deem it necessary when they appear before “ 
the committee on the same subject or make presentations accordingly. VW 
Admiral Bearpstry. We will do that. 5 
(The information requested follows :) P 
¥ 
Navy COMMENTS ON AIRCRAFT REWoRK POLICY ; 
e 


When considering sources for meeting aircraft overhaul and repair require 
ments the prime consideration must be to insure that naval aviation forces re 
ceive the highest possible degree of aircraft availability, readiness, operational C 
efficiency, mobility, and safety consistent with assigned operational missions. 
Specifically, the Navy maintenance workload policy, equally applicable to both 
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Navy and commercial activities is (1) to obtain the maximum possible peace- 
time naval aviation readiness with available money, facilities, and man-power 
and (2) to retain a mobilization level of plant and manpower capability for 
emergency expansion. It must be borne in mind that Navy-owned overhaul 
facilities are fully integrated with operational programs and that this integrated 
combination of line maintenance support and overhaul accommodates fluctuating 
fleet operational requirements. Division of a large segment of our workload into 
a number of sources destroys this integration which is vital in support of fleet 
operations. 

The policy and aim for selection of commercial work sources is (1) to rework 
commercial aircraft types for which industrial capacity is available, (2) to over- 
haul older combat models as they decline in absolute numbers, (3) to perform 
component overhaul by the manufacturer or his licensee for newly introduced 
components until Navy facility capacity can be established or where there is no 
economic justification for establishing Navy capability, and (4) to perform peak 
emergency overhaul demands beyond Navy capacity where classified military 
equipment would not be compromised. 

This maintenance workload policy is reviewed at least annually to determine 
sources (Government or industry) that can best provide the required fleet sup- 
port. In this day of rapid technological progress, integrated facilities with the 
requisite skills are not always readily available. Most Navy aircraft main- 
tenance overhanl and repair facilities are at coastal locations and are tied directly 
to support of fleet operations. This type of work, being directly related to our 
fleet operation, creates a sporadic and fluctuating workload whereas a successful 
and economical contract program with private industry requires a fairly large 
amount of work at a reasonably steady flow. In addition, the Navy's overhaul 
operations afford an otherwise unavailable means of training for military field 
maintenance assignments and for line maintenance functions in combat areas 
and make possible quick adjustment to combat needs. 

In accordance with the above stated Navy policy for the overhaul and rework 
of aircraft, the Navy Department in preparing the 1960 budget plan took into 
account several pertinent changing conditions which were: (1) the reduction in 
the operating aircraft in the Navy, (2) the emphasis required on providing addi- 
tional direct fleet support, (3) the increasing amount of interim rework versus 
overhaul and (4) the recommendations as set forth by the Congress that greater 
emphasis should be placed on having commercial work accomplished with the 
reduction in work accomplished in Navy facilities. 

The 1960 planned budget included approximately $10 million worth of additional 
commercial overhaul and rework over the 1959 plan. This along with the above 
stated factors resulted in the closing of Corpus Christi as the Navy establish- 
ment to absorb the total reduced workload, including the additional amount 
which was planned to be done commercially. 

The action taken by the Navy is consistent with the recommendations set forth 
in the committee staff study. 


NAVY REQUIREMENT FOR HIGH-PERFORMANCE ATRCRAFT 


Mr. Sreprarp. With specific reference to aircraft and facilities, 
the committee has received much testimony in this and previous years 
on the role and effectiveness of the carrier task force in conflicts of 
various degrees. In your statement you have given emphasis to the 
cost of operating higher performance aircraft and to many problems 
involved in supporting these aircraft. Since we must as far as pos- 
sible relate missions and requirements, I wish you would please ex- 
plain briefly your need for high performance aircraft in terms of 
your limited war missions. 

I am thinking here primarily of fighter aircraft and the potential 
enemy within fighter range. 

Admiral Drxon. May I turn it over to Admiral Pirie, the Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations, for answer? 
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Mr. Surrrarp. On any of the questions, you have a perfect right to | 


refer these questions to any member of your staff. 
Mr. Fioop. Is this only carrier fighters ? 
Mr. Surprarp. As of the moment, yes. 

Admiral Prete. Mr. Chairman, the requirement for carrier fighter 
aircraft of high performance relates itself to the performance of 
the enemy aircraft which you may encounter over the target. The 
potential enemy has in the hands of his satellites and other countries 
with whom he is dealing, the highest performance aircraft which he 
has now in operation. In fighting a limited war or when in position 
for a cold war we wil] be faced with combatting the highest per- 
formance enemy aircraft. We must have aircraft of at least equal, 
- preferably higher performance. It is this requirement which 

ikes it Imperative that we obtain higher performance aircraft, 


RELATING CARRIER REQUIREMENTS TO MODERN AIRCRAFT 


Mr, Snerrarp. In relation to your explanation, the Navy operates 
differently, of course, from the Air Force because of your assigned 
missions. We find here a presentation which has to do with addi- 
tional aircraft of the modern concept, higher performance, and in some 
instances, heavier weight. If you are going to get these planes which 
you think you need, as you have so expressed it, what will be your 
situation if you do not have a place for those planes to operate from, 
to wit, a carrier?) What would be the ultimate if you did not have 
the carriers? Assuming the present inventory that you have and the 
potential expressed within the budget requirements of an additional 
increment, what is your position here ? 

In one approach you are telling us you want better planes, faster, of 
greater ability, in order to compete with a potential enemy, whether 
it be a cold war or whether it be something else. You tell me in your 
own language your present plan for handling your modern aircraft 
requirements at sea under the program you have presented here. 

Admiral Pinte. Yes, sir. If I understand the question correctly, I 
believe you relate it to the type of aircraft carrier platform that we 
are operating. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is correct. May I explain it this way: Many 
people who are presently considering the budget and some who are 
not but are still interested, do not understand ‘why it is necessary to 
have a new type of carrier. You are coming along with a certain 
specified type of plane which you have described adequately in your 
statement. What are you going to do with them ? 

I might say, perhaps erroneously, “All right, but you have flattops. 
Why do you not use what you have?” You tell me what is wrong with 
that. assumption. 

Admiral Pret. Yes, sir. 

Subsequent to World War IT and in introducing jet aircraft into 
fleet, it was necessary for us to convert our old World War IT F'ssea 
class carriers from an axial deck to an angle deck to permit safety of 
operation. We converted a good many of our /’ssex class carriers and 
we have already converted two of the Midoray class carriers, and one 
is now in conversion. We then embarked on a building program—— 
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Mr. Froop. Admiral, the advent of jets was not the sole and only 
reason for the canted deck. 

Admiral Pirie. Not the sole, reason, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLoop. But a material reason. 

Admiral Pirie. It is the basic reason for greater safety in operation. 

Mr. Fioop. Of all aircraft on carriers. 

Admiral Prrre. All carrier aircraft. 

Mr. Suepparp. Go ahead and give me the answer to the problem I 
presented. 

Admiral Prrre. We then embarked on the Forrestal class carrier, 
which has an aircraft landing deck of considerably greater length. 
In the statistics which we have compiled so far—— 

Mr. Srueprarp. Pardon me just a minute. You say of greater 
length, so obviously my question as a layman would be, Why did you 
need the greater length / 

Admiral Prrm. The greater length is needed for several reasons. 
The aircraft operating deck breaks down into four parts. The first 
part of the deck nearest the ramp over which you land is the approach 
area. The second area is the target area or where you have the wires 
in which the arresting hook is engaged. The third area of the deck 
is the arresting area wherein the aircraft is arrested by putting pres- 
sure on the wires and slowing the aircraft down. The fourth area or 
the forward area of the deck is the turnaround area. In this area 
you get off the deck and onto the parking and operating area of the 
deck so that more aircraft can land. 

There are two critical areas so far as the length of deck is con- 
cerned. If the first or approach area of the deck can be lengthened so 
the distance to the target wires where the hook is going to engage the 
wires can be ine reased, you permit a shallower angle of glide. This 
will permit an easier landing. This feature is fairly critical in very 
high-speed aircraft and will give you greater safety in landing. 

The second is in runout, or the area in which you slow the aircraft 
down. If you get more length in that area, you require a lot less 
force to stop an aircraft. This permits a lot less strength to be built 
into the aircraft and also into the arresting gear of the ship. It 
again gives you higher safety factors. 

Those two things combined have led to far greater safety in the 
Forrestal type carriers, and in our experience so far the accident rate 
has been one-half in the Forrestal class carriers as compared with the 
old converted Essex and Midway classes. 


REDUCED AIRCRAFT ACCIDENT RATES ON “FORRESTAL” CARRIERS 


Mr. Sueprarp. What would that mean if we reduced it to dollars? 
Admiral Pinte. One way you can relate this is to relate it to two 
equal numbers of carriers. If you related this to equal numbers of 
carriers, say 12 Forrestals versus 12 FE ssevres, it is estimated that you 
would save the lives of 12 pilots and enough money in 1 year’s opera- 
tions to provide a whole air group with “airplanes. I will provide 
for the record how many aircraft, but it is a considerable number. 
In the period from July 1, 1956, to September 30, 1958, the first period 
in which we had good statistics, the landing aircraft dollar loss on 
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pared with a dollar loss of $26.5 million in the Essex class. So there 
is a considerable difference in the dollar loss that you would experience, 
I would be happy to supply the exact figures. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We would be happy to have that so we can evaluate 
the situation. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Based on recent studies comparing the operation of the newer aircraft on the 
Forrestal and Pssea class carriers, it is apparent that there is an enormous 
difference from a safety and readiness point of view. The record of approxi- 
mately 50 percent fewer landing accidents aboard the larger ships represents 
large savings in pilot lives and aircraft hardware, in addition to increasing 
the operational effectiveness of the units concerned. It has been estimated that 
if we consider an inventory of 12 attack carriers, the difference between oper- 
ating Forrestals or using Esseres would result in a saving of over $70 million 
and 12 pilots’ lives each year. Relating this figure to accidents would mean 
about 140 fewer major accidents or about 70 fewer destroyed aircraft per year. 
Since aircraft now being procured are more expensive, it is reasonable to expect 
that the monetary saving through the use of larger carriers, will increase pro- 
portionately. 


NEW AIRCRAFT AND CARRIER AVAILABILITY 


Mr. Surprarp. Let us take another approach to the situation. You 
are asking for planes, which are considered to be necessary hecause 
it has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget and other review 
agencies as we flow through the budget procedure. 

“With your present inventory of flattops, if you were allowed the 
funds for the new aircraft that you have in the present budget, what 
ability would you have to operate those planes based upon the flat- 
tops that you presently have? Ts my question clear? 

Admiral Pmrm. Yes, sir. We are at present operating the highest 
performance aircraft which we now have in our three classes of 
carriers. The landing accident rate is one-half in the Yorrestal what 
it is in the F’ssex class. We would exnect in the higher performance 
aircraft now being introduced, specifically in the McDonnell F4H, 
to experience more trouble in the smaller carriers, and it would be 
our plan initially to operate the F4H only in the Forrestal class and 
keep the older line aircraft in the other carriers, in the hope that 
we would get more carriers of the Forrestal class before the operation 
of these critical high performance aircraft became a problem to us. 

Mr. Sueprarp. But you do have more critical aircraft involved in 
the present budget. 

Admiral Pirie. Yes, sir: we do. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You will pardon the repetition, but my question 
was: By conversion or any other operation within the confines of the 
Navy’s function, what could you do to absorb the higher performance 
aircraft in the flattops that you presently have—by conversion or 
whatnot? I am not talking about the conventional aspect now. 
That takes care of itself. I am talking about the new ones. We find 
surselves confronted with this situation: You are, properly so, ask- 
ing for the newer type aircraft, the more refined type of aircraft. 

Mr. Froop. Which ones are they asking for, F4H’s only? 

Admiral Prem. No, sir: we are also asking for other fighters. 

Mr. Srreprparp. All of the fighters which use the flattop for landing 
or takeoff purposes. I am not speaking of one type of fighter, but am 
taking it across the board. In the final analysis, when the chips are all 
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down, monetarily speaking, what could you do to convert and how 
much could you convert to the modern concept of planes that you are 
presently asking for ? 

Admiral Pirie. Mr. Chairman, we have done as much in the con- 
version and modernization of the ssex and Midway class as we can 
possibly do. Therefore, to relate the thing to monetary saving in the 
Forrestal type or larger type ship, we can give you the exact figure, 
but it is something on the order of the monetary loss of a new carrier 
in 5 years. If you compare 12 Forrestal’s versus 12 L’ssew’s in 5 
years in operation of these high performance aircraft, you would save 
enough in landing accidents on those carriers alone to build one new 
carrier of the Yorrestal class. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am not speaking for my colleagues here, but we 
find ourselves confronted in the construction aspect of the military 
requirements with the extension of many airstrips. Why? Because 
of higher performance requirements. That is payload, speed, and 
everything considered. I am trying to determine the line of demarca- 
tion os ween going along with that ty pe of program and rejecting this 
one. I do not get the parallel I am trying to find. That is the reason 
for this interrogation. 

In other words, if you are going into the high performance plane 
operation, increased tonnage, and so forth, you obviously must have a 
place to land them or you cannot use them. Is that correct or in- 
correct ? 

Admiral Pirtr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. On one hand you tell me that you have gone as far 
as you can go in converting what you have to the modern concept and 
its requirements. So between that line of demarcation and what you 
need to do to handle those planes you are faced with a gap. Is that 
correct ? 

Admiral Prrir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If you are going to have the planes, it appears ob- 
vious that you must have a place to put them. Why? Because of 
the modern concept that you have coming on, you have either to be- 
come modern or to become obsolete. 

(Off the record. ) 

Admiral Pirm. IT think I should relate the age of the F’ssea class 
carriers to this. It would help a great deal more, I think, Mr. Shep- 
pard, if I may. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You may. 

Admiral Prrre. The Z'ssea class carriers will become overage in 
roughly 20 years after they are built. We have charts which run that 
out. In the 1960 to 1965 period, all of the /ssex class, with the ex- 
ception of one, the Oriskany, will become overage. This overage is 
due to machinery and hull wearout, and that is a matter of experience. 

Out in this time period we will be taking the majority of delivery 
on the new type, high-performance aircraft of which you speak. 
These carriers are going to become overageiand thus the number of 
effective carriers we have out at the time period 1964-65 will be down 
to the number of Forrestals and Midways which we have, and the 
Midways wear out shortly after that. Therefore, to keep up the 
force levels of the Navy and operate the 14 attack carriers which we 
have today would require a building program to build additional 
aircraft carriers out in this period to operate aircraft. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. That is my point. In other words, you are reaching 
or coming to a diminishing return in operational requirements. You 
must keep abreast in your flattops to the degree that you are im- 
proving and utilizing the modern concept of planes, 

Admiral Prere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But, Mr. Chairman, the requirement for aircraft in 
the 1960 budget has nothing to do with the argument you are present- 
ing or the point you are making. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is a matter of opinion. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has a right to his opinion. Let me say this, and if I am 
wrong I want the gentlemen on the other side of the table to correct 
me. Because of lead time requirements productionwise you have to be 
in a construction program to accommodate yourself to the type of 
planes you are projecting for next week, next year, and so forth. Is 
that right ? 

Admiral Pree. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is what I was trying to establish. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. I ask the Navy, Do or do not the requirements for 
the handling of your modern planes exceed your present flattop 
ability ? 

Admiral Prrie. It is within reasonable safety factors. As I say, 
we can show monetarily, relating it to aircraft safety, that the For- 
restal has one-half the accident rate, which in modern aircraft would 
cost roughly $2.5 million to $3 million, which means a great saving 
in money. 

Mr. Suerparp. I think you have made quite plain that, surely, we 
can operate in this field, but the cost will obviously be thus and so 
because of our past experience in that field in accidents. 

Mr. Froop. Let me help you again. Don’t hang your hat, Skipper, 
solely and entirely on this very attractive emotional element of safety. 
It is a wonderful thing in our country to protect your pilots and be 
worried about their health, safety, and welfare, but an attack carrier 
in combat is a weapon. Your new carrier and the size of your deck 
and carrier in direct ratio to the weight and speed of your new air- 
craft, fighters and bombers, is an operational factor, and the whole 
thing is a weapon. It is not only the safety element but in what way 
is this a better weapon? Can you get more aircraft on faster? Can 
you get them in the parking area faster? Can you get them off 
quicker ? ¢ What kind of weapon do you have? 

The safety business is interesting for the ladies aid society, but 
what have you got for a weapon? 

Admiral Brarpstry. I think, Mr. Flood, that is sort of funda- 
mental. Iam sure Mr. Sheppard is speaking of the same thing. What 
we are talking about is a weapons system, which is neither the carrier 
nor the airplane. 

Mr. Fioop. Put it on the record. You are going to need it bad. 

Admiral Brarpstry. This is the combination: The people, the ships, 
and the airplanes are a complete weapons system. The Navy is say- 
ing that, in the foreseeable future, the next 15 years or so, we believe 
this country needs the ability to put this constantly improving weap- 
ons system in the waters of the world where American power wants 
to be used for all types of reasons. Ifwe—— 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Admiral, pardon me. I agree with you and I agree 
with my friend from Pennsylvania, with reservation. It still reduces 
itself down to one common denominator : If you do not have the capa- 
bility to put them down, what is the use of having the planes? 

Admiral Brarpstey. You are right, sir. They have to go step by 
step. We try to keep these constantly in step as they grow and im- 
prove. If the country does not need and want the ability during the 
next 20 vears to be able to use naval aviation power in the world, the 
surest way to prevent it is by not giving the Navy improved carriers 
or by not giving us improved airplanes—one or the other or both. It 
is as simple as that. We have to go ahead with both simultaneously 
to get the best weapons system. It is about as simple as that. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I will put this on the record. Because of the feeling 
which happens to be prevalent at the moment among some Members 
of the Congress, I shal] draw an analogy of evaluation, to wit, cause 
and effect. To me it is a very basic situation. I am nonplused by the 
fact that I find many of my colleagues perfectly happy to go along 
with the extension of runways for the Air Force or the Army or both 
of them, and yet when it comes to this concept immediately a great 
barrier is reached and they say, “No.” Ido not get the compatability 
of that kind of concept. If it is good there because of the mechanical 
requirements, then obviously it must be good here. 

Admiral Brarnstry. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Surrparp. [ would use the same analogy when I say, “All right, 
if vou cannot land a B-52 on an 8,000-foot strip, you must obviously 
have a 10,000- or 12,000-foot strip.” T do not see the difference, may 
I say to my friends in the Navy. If my concept of evaluation of 
the thing is wrong, I wish vou would correct me. Either you have to 
have a competence to handle the mechanical] devices with which vou 
are dealing or you do not have it. 

I admit there is a period of transition in which to accommodate 
yourself to the eventual high-speed operation, I admit all that. But 
you have to have them in the end result or you cannot use them in 
the end result. Is that right or is that wrong ? 

Admiral Ptrm. That is correct. 

Mr. Suxprarp. My friend from Pennsylvania said I should not tie 
the two together. In my humble opinion I cannot divorce them, be- 
cause I cannot see any sense in sitting here and providing funds for 
the planes of tomorrow and not providing landing fields for them, 
upon the same premise that I provide airstrips for the Army and 
the Air Force. I do not get the comparability. Of course, I will 
have to admit that might be an erroneous concept, but to me it is me- 
chanical. If that is wrong and you do not need it, that is another 
story. 

The contention that you have already presented which has been 
cleared through the various agencies of those who know how and 
what, is the fact that, if you are to proceed with your military mis- 
sions and the modernized planes, you must proceed to modernize 
yourself in the places you are to set them down, upon the same gen- 
eral premise that you are modernizing the strips for the Air Force. 

Is that a wrong analogy or isn’t it? 

Admiral Prete. You are correct. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. I am subject to criticism. Please, I have no pride 
of knowing what it is all about. I am just experimenting here. I am 
trying to get the facts of this thing upon one premise: Why spend 
your money for planes if you cannot use them tomorrow, next week 
or next year? I do not get the philosophy of some of the people I 
have to live with. I am very serious about this thing. If I am wrong 
and you have a way out of this situation, to take the flattops and get 
rid of them, OK. If you are going to do that, then how are you going 
to handle your air branch? If you want to turn the air branch of the 
Navy over to the Air Force or Army, all right, let us go ahead and do 
it by declaration and removal of all the operations that are prerequi- 
sites for the total. That is one thing. 

But if you are going to maintain it in status quo, in the defense 
category, as my friend from Pennsylvania referred to it, I say you 
must modernize it on the same concept you modernize everything else 
vou are dealing with in the military operations. 

Isthat wrong? 

Admiral Pm. No.sir. That is our concept. 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman, if we are to have an effective naval 
aviation in the future, you are absolutely right, we have to keep all 
parts of it modern. 

Mr. Srreprarp. That is my whole point. We have to recognize one 
pertinent factor here. We have an air arm inthe Navy. We have had 
it for vears. Are we going to leave it there and have it function as it 
should, or what are we going to do with it? If we are to keep it 
modern, let us keep it modernized on the same premise that we modern- 
ize the operations of the Air Force and other forces of parallel char- 
acter, 

Maybe T am making an undue issue about it. but again it goes back 
to a very basic philosophy, cause and effect. You can have anvthing, 
but if vou cannot use it. it isn’t any good to you, is it? 

Admiral Drxon. Right, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarn. Eventually, if vou do not modernize the landing 
bases for the modern planes you are procuring, you will not havea 
place to onerate them from. 

Admiral Drxon. That is right, and we will eventually run out of 
carriers because the old carriers have to be retired. 

Mr. Srerrarp. So it resolves itself to a a question. Fither 
we want to continue the air force in the Navy or we don’t wpon 
the same modern concept we are applying to other military branches 
of the service. | 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman. I would like to emnhasize that 
when you say naval aviation vou are speaking of the Navy, really. 
Tt ic the whole Navv we are talking about. 

Mr. Srreprarp. T had always understood they were a contributing 
arm to the total military requirement. Somebody else has created 
that opinion. I have not drawn anv lines of demarcation. That is 
done by higher-echelons in the military. the Secretary of Defense, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and even the President in the White 
House. So I-can only say if that is your premise and approach to 
this sitnation. let us do the same modernization of their require- 

ments that we do the modernization of requirements of like character 
in other services. Ido notsee the line of demarcation. 
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Allright, we will drop that for the moment. 
(Off the record.) 


REQUIREMENT FOR CARRIERS IN TAIWAN STRAIT 


Mr. Snuevrarp. Why do we operate carriers in the Taiwan area 
when we have a large Nationalist Chinese Air Force to cover ship 
operations in the strait ? 

Admiral Pirie. The operation of the aircraft carriers there is in 
control of the seas and in control of shipping in the area, which is 
a function of the Navy, and the support of the whole of the fleet 
operations in the area which take place in a much greater area than 
just the strait themselves. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Am I on safe ground when I think that the Chiefs 
of Staff, in orienting their requirements and the responsibilities with 
which they were charged, utilized the carriers because they considered 
it was the thing to do after evaluating all the advantages and con- 
tributions of the Chinese Government ¢ 

Admiral Prrie. Yes, sir, the carrier is mobile and can be moved 
from one place to another where it is needed, and the carrier force 
could be reinforced. 

In fact, during the Taiwan crisis the number of carriers on station 
there at one time reached five, and one of them was brought from the 
Mediterranean. The /’ssex was moved through the Suez Canal and 
out to the Far East after the crisis developed. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is rather remarkable, when you listen to some 
conversations emanating from many sources, when you see the job that 
the Navy and the carriers have done, both in Lebanon and Taiwan. 
It presents an intriguing problem. That is my conclusion. I would 
not ask you to express your views. 


CHANGES IN CERTAIN OPERATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


The staff has made an analysis of the flying hours program as pre- 
sented in the classified supplement to the justifications. Among the 
interesting disclosures as a result of this was that part of the reason 
for not attaining the programed flying hours in fiscal year 1958 was 
the fact that certain requirements could be met with less flying hours 
than had been originally planned. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Pirm. That is correct. It was actually met with less flying 
hours. 

Mr. Srrerarpn. The committee now understands that more of these 
aircraft are in the 1960 program to the extent of perhaps two squad- 
rons. Why is this necessary if requirements could be met in 1958 
with less than had then been programed? Are not the numbers of 
aircraft being phased into the program now approximately the same 
as those phased out in the latter part of calendar 1957? 

Admiral Pinte. There are none of these aircraft in the 1960 pro- 
curement program. There are no additional squadrons planned for 
1960, 

We do have a program of modernization for existing aircraft. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I am talking about the operational aspect of this. 

Admiral Drxon. Essentially the operational requirements are di- 
rected by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, sir. We were required to put 
more emphasis in this area. 

Mr. Surrrarp. Because of operational requirements ? 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct, sir. 
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AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE OVERHAUL COMPARISONS 


_ Mr. Suerrarp. I wish you would provide for the record a tabula- 
tion of aircraft and engine overhaul comparisons, indicating budgeted 
numbers and average costs compared with actual experience or revised 
estimates for 1958 and 1959 and show the 1960 estimates. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Atrcraft and engine overhaul comparisons 


Overhauls A verage pricing Overhauls Average pricing | Fiscal year 1960 
: | a 

Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiseal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiseal | | 
year year year year year year year year Over- | Average 
1958 1958 1958 1958 1959 1959 1959 1959 hauls | pricing 


budget | actual | budget | actual | budget | revised | budget | revised | 


Aircraft overhaul: 
Com bat-over- 


hauls $2,936 | $1,572 |$41, 979 |$66, 394 | $2, 411 $1, 749 |$45, 253 ($65, 367 | $1,645 | $74, 137 
Interim reworks RYU 22, 665 969 i 26,655 | 1,499 22, 522 
Noncom hat- | 

overhauls , 214 1,129 | 40,526 | 47,972 1,018 656 | 46,061 | 61,044 862 45, 057 
Interim reworks 15 18, 590 71 14, 739 162 14, 287 
Drones and 

missiles 257 210 | 20, 27¢ 14, 060 470 290 | 21,197 | 21, 988 242 35, 990 

Total n 4,407 3,816 | 40,314 47, 677 3, 899 3, 735 42,564 50, 234 4, 410 46, 617 
Engine overhaul: 
Jet 

Combat |} 4,791 3, 898 5, 830 7,630 | 4,375 3, 564 5, 705 8,603 | 4,137 9, 479 

All other_- 611 556 4, 303 3, 727 660 298 4, 189 5, 680 | 461 2, 699 
Propeller: 

Combat | 6,427 3, 971 4,158 5, 763 5, 153 4,695 4,939 5,071 | 4,281 4, 831 

All other__. 1, 827 1, 473 1,675 2, 265 1, 424 1, 192 1, 947 2, 142 1, O58 2, 100 

NO aaa 13, 656 9, 898 4,419 5, 864 | 11,612 9, 749 4, 787 6,023 | 9,937 | 6,376 


GAO REPORT ON NAVY AIRCRAFT ENGINE ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Sueprarp. The committee has a report prepared by the General 
Accounting Office which is rather critical of the Navy’s aircraft en- 
gine overhaul pipeline. It appears that the Navy criteria for “down 
time” is 210 days, that 6 months’ experience on certain critically 
short engines was 275 days, and a suggested criteria proposes 147 days. 

It would appear that, since certain significant classes of aircraft 
were available on a less than 60 percent ratio to numbers of operating 
aircraft, and since this overhaul problem has ma erial consequence 
as to procurement, distribution, and storage problems as well as 
the operational problem, the Navy ought to be giving serious con- 
sideration to reducing this pipeline. 

Vy ould you comment on that situation, please ? 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Chairman, this is a matter of continuing con- 
cern to us. 

We have studied the General Accounting Office’s report very 
theroughly. We have reevaluated our buying programs, and we are 
making every effort to economize in this area. 

We do not feel that we can approach the 147-day pipeline recom- 
mended by the GAQO, which is computed on the basis of peace- 
time flying rates. We do not believe it will give us the operational 
readiness that we have to have. 
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The main argument of the General Accounting Office, I believe, 
lies in the field of engines awaiting overhaul. That is where the 
greatest’ discrepancy stemming from differences between peacetime 
and emergency flying rates shows up in engine inventories. It is 
true that you can keep your backlog in two places—the extra en- 
gines you have to have can either await overhaul or can be ready for 
issue. 

We try to strike a happy medium on that, and I must say it 
is governed to a great extent by our funding problem. 

If we authorized overtime in sufficient quantities we could have 
all these engines ready for issue, but it would require additional work 
in our overhaul and rebuild’ s, additional overtime, and we feel we 
are spending the money now in the most economical way, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Under your existing limitations for expenditures. 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It would appear that if you were to reach the epi- 
tome of things you would like to have done that you would get these 
engines in operational status as rapidly as you could because you do 
not know tomorrow what may happen any more than anyone else. 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct. During the Taiwan-Lebanon 

risis one of our items in the supplemental request before the Congress 
is ae additional overhaul of 700 or so engines for which we had need. 
We immedi: ately pulled engines out of the awaiting overhaul backlog, 
and overhauled them. 

We stopped work on aircraft to answer the engine requirement, s 
we feel as long as we satisfy operational requirements and maletaie 
flexibility we are doing our job, sir. 


ROLE OF FLEET AIR SERVICE SQUADRONS 


Mr. Snepparp. I wish you would discuss briefly the place of what I 
will call the FASRON in the aircraft overhaul picture. What sort of 
maintenance is to be performed by the FASRON, where, and under 
what circumstances? What is the story back of that? 

Admiral Drxon. I cannot comment broadly on it. Admiral Reyn- 
olds will provide any additional details. 

If the repair and maintenance is of a minor depth we will do it in 
the fleet aircraft service squadrons, which are referred to in the Navy 
as FASRON’s. 

If the work involved is beyond the capability of these people, then 
we go to our O. & R.’s for what we call customer service. Our O. & R.’s 
are so situated that they are at the point of contact at the seacoast and 
are immediately responsive to the fleet’s needs. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the role of FASRON in limited war, such 
as Taiwan, for example? What is the status of evaluation there? Is 
FASRON filling the mission up to that requirement ? 

Admiral Dixon. Essentially you have a FASRON on each ship, 
each carrier. If you put Marines ashore in southern Taiwan they 
have a type of FASRON—they do not call it the same thing—with 
them. If we have a shore-based antisubmarine squadron, there will be 
a FASRON that will provide support for them. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. What would be the role of FASRON in general 
nuclear warfare, in general war of the World War II type? How 
would that fit into that requirement picture / 


Admiral Dixon. The FASRON concept originated in World War 


II, sir. Previously we had each squadron perform its own mainte- 
nance service. We felt it was more economical to go to one FASRON 
per group which could provide service for four squadrons, both on 
our carriers and also at our shore stations. 

I think the mission of them would be the same in both types of 
wars, sir. I can see no distinction. 

Mr. Srerprarp. In other words, as Il get your response, Admiral, we 
on this side of the table should not have an erroneous concept that a 
FASRON is not adaptable to an all-out operation if we are con- 
fronted with one. Is that proper? 

Admiral Dixon. That is proper, Mr. Chairman. This is another 
area where we always scrutinize ourselves to see whether the FASRON 
concept should be continued or whether we should make the squad- 
rons more independent and self-sufficient. It is a question of balance- 
ing personnel and dollars. 

[ assure you that we are considering the problem regularly to try 
to find the right answer. 

Admiral Pieter. There are two general classes of maintenance we 
are considering here; one, the heavy overhaul and repair done by 
overhaul and repair units in the Navy; and the other, maintenance 
of aircraft which is performed in the operating units or in the 
FASRON’s. 

It is absolutely essential that we have complete mobility within the 
operating units and not be tied to an overhaul unit on shore to which 
you would be married and not be able to move in case of an emergency. 

Therefore, we have a completely mobile outfit here. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, what you are attempting to do 
through this process is perhaps the same thing you are doing with your 
ships. To the degree that you have the ability you do certain over- 
haul and repair work at sea, Is that right ? 

Admiral Pirie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Why? Because you want to keep the ship mobile 
and operational ? 

Admiral Pirm. That is right. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You are applying the same general philosophy here. 
Is that true? 

Admiral Prrir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sirepparp. The opening of Harvey Poimt will provide the 
Navy with an additional seaplane facility. It is our understanding 
that eight P6M aircraft will operate there after delivery to the Navy. 
Will these aircraft be considered an available part of the active inven- 
tory or are they to be classified as purely experimental ? 

Admiral Drxon. They will be part of the active inventory, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. We also understand that Harvey Point was selected 
because of its ideal water conditions, Will it eventually replace an 
older station or will it be considered as an addition to the present 
Shore Establishment ¢ 

Admiral Pim. It is an addition, Mr. Chairman. 
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TRENDS IN FLIGHT TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerrarp. Will you please give us a br ief picture of develop- 
ments in your flight training program since 1957¢ Show us also, if 
you can, how numbers of training stations and aircraft relate to train- 
ing load during the same period. 

Admiral Dixon. I will speak to the number of training stations. 
Our numbers of training stations, Mr. Chairman, in 1958 were 14; in 
1959 there are 10,and we plan 10 for 1960, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. What is their relation to the training load require- 
ment ¢ 

Admiral Pirie. What years, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. I asked about the program since 1957. 

Admiral Pirm. In 1957 the programed output was 3,100; actual 
output was 2,951. In 1958 the programed output was 2,800 and actual 
output was 2,515. 

In 1959 the programed output is 2,300 and the estimated output is 
1.845. 

INCREASED TRAINING STATION OPERATING COSTS 


Mr, Suepparp. Training station operations averaged $2,998,357 for 
each of 14 stations in 1958. The justifications show an average of 
$3,938,000 for each of the 10 stations in 1960. Why should the average 
costs increase by 31 percent in the face of a declining training load? 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman, the increased costs are due partly 
to the following factors—the activation of the radar air traffic con- 
trol centers at some of our training stations; the installation and 
operation of the TACAN installations which have been completed 
last year. 

In addition to that, at many of our stations we have an increased 
Capehart housing responsibility to the tune of $50 per unit a month, 
as you are well aware, sir. Where Wherry enters into it, it is the same 
cost. IT am not sure Wherry does enter into this picture you are talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. Surpparp. It isa contributing factor? 

Admiray Dixon. Yes. Those are three main elements in the in 
creased cost of our stations this year, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Does TACAN come under military construction budget ? 

Admiral Drxon. We pay for the operation out of here. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not operate TACAN, do you? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Froop. Pay for it here ¢ 
Admiral Dixon. Yes. 


JOINT NAVY-FAA OPERATION OF NAVIGATIONAL FACILITIES 


Mr. FLoop. How do you tie in with FAA at a naval training station ¢ 

Admiral Dixon. We have an agreement whereby they may run, 
or both of us jointly run, the Navy’s radar air tr: affic control centers. 

We are getting up agreements throughout the United States at the 
present time, that is we are firming them up, and we will put it on a 
more official basis. 

[ will have to supply for the record the number of radar air traffic 
control centers. 


88515—59—pt. 480 
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Mr. Fioop. I would like to know first, the ratio of the number 
of stations, relationship with the FAA under the new operational 
rules, and your contribution, and in what manner is a contribution 
made to the whole pot. 

I would like that from the defense level and not just from Navy. 

(The information requested follows :) 


STATUS OF THE TACAN SystTEM 


The military TACAN (tactical air navigation) system has now been com- 
pletely integrated and fully coordinated with the Federal Aviation Agency 
(FAA) VOR (visual omnirange) system and is referred to by the short title 
“VORTAC.” 

VORTAC is an integrated bearing and distance radio aid for the safe control 
of both military and commercial aircraft. It «perates in the 962-1213 megacycle 
band for distance and bearing and in the 100 megacycle band for bearing (VOR) 
visual omnirange information. This navigational aid system agreed upon in the 
United States as a common system to furnish rho theta information to the pilot— 
distance and azimuth position relative to the geographical location of the ground 
radio station is now VORTAC. This integrated system is capable of providing 
air navigational information to a line of sight distance approximating 200 
nautical miles. 

From an equipment procurement standpoint most of the airborne, shipborne, 
and fixed ground station requirements for the initial installation have been pro- 
cured from prior year appropriations. The funds requested in fiscal year 1960 
are principally for airborne sets for in service and new production aircraft and 
mobile equipment. 

The military installation program for all types of equipment is proceeding at 
a satisfactory rate at this time with the total program being phased over a period 
of several years. 


Fiscal year 1960, TACAN appropriation requests 


Aircraft procurement appropriation__........._....___.______ $24, 300, 000 


Other procurement appropriation... .—. 2-2 ..20...5.. 1, 395, 000 
Military construction appropriation__.._........_____________ 223, 000 
ek ace a a ices lc ia cial na a ted ead 25, 918, 000 
Army: No request for funds in fiscal year 1960. 
Navy: 
Aircraft and related procurement appropriation___.__________ 3, 488, 200 
Shipbuilding and conversion appropriation___________________ 150, 000 
Research, development, test and evaluation appropriation____-_ 200, 000 
Military construction appropriation.._.............._________ 89, 000 
NN ce ae ae Ar pa at a a ae SO eae 3, 927, 200 


The Navy has contributed 100 percent of capital layout, maintenance and 
operating costs of 74 tactical air navigational (TACAN) units. These TACAN’s 
are for terminal use at Navy/USMC air facilities. 

The Navy has contributed 100 percent of capital layout, maintenance and 
operating costs for 17 Navy radar air traffic control centers (RATCC’s). There 
is firm FAA/Navy agreement to utilize five of the RATCC’s jointly. Two others 
are under study for possib!e joint use. The Navy has agreed to fund for main- 
tenance and operating costs until 1 year after commissioning a joint RATCC, 
at which time FAA will take over the funding of the maintenance and operating 
costs for their portion of equipments which is estimated to be about 15 percent 
of the overall annual maintenance and operation costs of the RATCC. This is 
an estimate, since the first joint RATCC has been in commission less than 12 
months. 


Admiral Drxon. I can state we are closely coordinated and we are 
becoming more closely coordinated. 

Mr. Froop. I take that for granted. I am on both subcommittees 
so I am interested. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
Admiral Dixon. I previously neglected to mention wage increases 
as one of the reasons for the increase in cost of training stations, sir. 
Mr. Suerrarp. That is something over which you ‘have no control. 
Admiral Dixon. That is correct, sir; but they add greatly to the 
costs we have to pay. 


MOBILIZATION PLAN FOR NAF, SANTA ANA, CALIF. 


Mr. Suerrarp. It has been indicated to us that the Naval Air 
Facility, Santa Ana, Calif., now being used as a Marine Corps heli- 
copter station, is scheduled for mobilization by the Navy after D 
plus 8 months as a lighter-than-air base. Is this the currently ef- 
fective plan and have the Marines agreed to it? 

Captain Rankin. We are using Santa Ana as a helicopter base for 
the Marines right now. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Will there be conversion to a lighter-than-air op- 
eration base there ¢ 

Captain Rankin. We have no lighter-than-air on the west coast at 
this time. 

Admiral Dixon. This station was originally built as a lighter-than- 
air base. 

Mr. Sueprparb. That was a long time ago? 

Admiral Drxon. Correct. 

Mr. Suepprarp. The question is what your contemplated policy may 
be. 

Admiral Drxon. I believe the hangar is considered adequate if we 
should redesignate the field for lighter-than-air use. 

Mr. Foon. Nobody has answ ered the question yet. 

Admiral Prrm. The Marines would be deployed and would move out 
on D-day and the lighter-than-air could then move in. This has been 
coordinated and is satisfactory with them. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is that revision presently contemplated as of now! 

Admiral Pir. It is for mobilization, sir. 


REQUIREMENT FOR LITCHFIELD PARK, ARIZ. 


Mr. Suerrarp. I wish you would discuss the requirement for the 
overhaul facility at Litchfield Park, Ariz. In asking this question I 
have in mind some recent indications that you are thinking of con- 
solidating some of your overhaul activities. 

Admiral Reynotps. The ac tivity at Litchfield Park is not truly over- 
haul and repair as the other activities are. It is an activity where 
we store aircraft which are not currently being used and where we 
perform modification and modernization work. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You are literally using a portion of it for dead stor- 
age purposes, are you not? 

Admiral Reynoups. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. How do you dead storage a fighter ? 
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Admiral Reynotps. It is done with a degree of preservation, that 
is a spraying of preservative oils and coatings. We do not mothball 
from the standpoint of putting a total covering over them. 

We tried this method of preservation at one time and it was not too 
successful. 

The altitude and temperatures there most of the year allow for the 
limited, type of preservation used without very muc h deterioration. 

Mr. Froop. Did you ever take anything out of mothballs and fly 
it seamen after it was taken out ? 

‘Are youa pilot? 

Admiral Reynoips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Did you ever take one of those crates out and fly it 
yourself ¢ 

Admiral Rrynotps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What about it? 

Admiral Reynorps. When the aircraft come out of storage they are 
safe to fly. 

Admiral Brarpstey. During Korea we took out many of them which 
were put in storage after World War IT. They are checked out first. 

Admiral Reynotps. They are worked on before they are flown. 
You cannot just wipe them off. 

Mr. Siepparp. In other words, what you are saying is that they 
are checked over to see they are safe for flying ? 

Admiral Rrynotps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. According to our information your ratio of support 
to direct shop personnel is rather high there, referring now to Litch- 
field. We understand, also, that personnel requirements are being 
justified as necessary to maintain services for Navy aircraft flying 
west from Dallas. Are there not Air Force stations between Dallas 
and Phoenix which could be used as fuel stops? 

Admiral Rrynotps. There are other places. We use them at times. 
As lone as we have Litchfield it is logical to stop there because we have 
specialized aircraft parts available there for any maintenance or re- 
pair we need. 

AIR REFUELING OF NAVY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Froop. Do vou do any air tanker refueling in the Navy? Have 
you any mission, do you have any purpose, or are vou interested in air 
tankers for Navy? 

Admiral Dixon. We have air tankers, Mr. Flood. 

Admiral Pirm. We use two different systems—one. the buddy re- 
fueling system where we use the same type aircraft. Then there is 2 
larger one. 

We have used the AJ. We have a configuration to make a fueler 
out of that and we have used it to fuel aircraft in overseas movements 
and asan emergency measure around a task force. 

Mr. Fioop. You are running your own filling station. You are not 
using the Air Force in case the button is pressed ? 

Admiral Pirie. That iscorrect. Wehave no plan for that. 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, we can feel sure that if the pistol goes 
off the Air Force will not be called on to feed a lot of vour fighters 
and bombers? 

Admiral Pir. That is correct. 
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You will note in the aircraft procurement this year we are com- 
mencing a procurement for the Marines of a type GV-1, which is a 
combination transport and refueler which will permit Marine avia- 
tion to be made much more mobile. 

Mr. Froop. Is it contemplated to have any reciprocity between your 
tankers and those of the Air Force on interchanging fuel? Suppose 
you do lose two or three of your carriers and you are on the ground? 
Have you ever done any practice on experimental refueling with the 
Air Force strategic tankers at all in case you would have to out of an 
abundance of caution or need ? 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Flood, the two systems are not compatible if, 
as I understand it to be, the system you refer to is the SAC system, 
which is a boom affair. Ours is a hose and drogue affair. In other 
words, the Air Force in SAC is refueling large airplanes requiring 
large quantities of fuel. We are refueling the smaller types, fighters 
and attack aircraft, which imposes a different requirement on the re- 
fueling operations. 

I can only say that our carrier flight refueling is not compatible at 
the moment with that of SAC. 

Mr. Froop. Should it be? 

Admiral Dixon. I don’t think it has to be. It would be perhaps 
fortunate if it were but I can see no impelling reason why it should 
be, sir. Our system is compatible, of course, with the Air Force 
fighter refueling system. 


STRUCTURAL REPAIRS BACKLOG BY CATEGORY AND STATION 


Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would provide for the record a tabulation 
of structural repairs backlog by category and by station. What is 
the normal year-end carryover of programed repair not obligated ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


Structural repairs backlog as of June 30, 1958 


By repair category : Millions 
REE a De sage had i ED i en one Deere Bo $28. 6 
ENR a ii ont ecetead eiasbahaaei in akeeiie iis woe 5 eset we ished 15.0 
a eB es ees 13. 1 
OER NE i Wie ee AM aa etree EE 6.3 
CRT IINE UT nn 3.6 
SA TOENE AN a es a 6.4 

a se et ee iwi atexaten le 2 73.0 
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Structural repairs backlog as of June 80, 1958—Continued 


By station : Thousands 


re Teaser: WII Sl Ss, 
NAS Agana, Guam 
NAS Alameda, Calif 
Se MRR ARON os oc ee a re 
NS Argentia, Newfoundland 
Br I I i aan iad sales ae hig eres 
NAS Barbers Point. T. H 
Se Darra Tem tT Ag SL ee pclae ate ee 
NS Bermuda, British West Indies_ 


I eT UR SN a TN ce ee 
NAS Brunswick, Maine___ a a a a 
a ee an cecbccba Rik nabarnapeseamicacseeieo mete 
Seana MpRMneee NNER Paes ee ee Si ge ee ee eke 
MCAS Cherry Point, NC sp nS ot et ‘ ae 
RE GE SE SOONERS Ce a ee eee 
I coe TI 
NAS Corpus Christi, Tex oe ies es Sean ats eee teas 
NAS Cubi Point, Philippine Is slands_________ as ee =a 
ree ORS RN 2s De SaPusie erties ceeieetes 
NAS Denver, Colo Sa Ne a ir 
ALF El Centro, Calif___- c 2 x ae a 
MCAS El Toro, Calif___ setae ere cs ioe a ca Dice ey 
NAAS Fallon, Nev Se eke ee ret eRe Be Sietres hd ses 
I ni rN I ee eek seis 
NAS Giynes, Ga... .-<....u 5st Sa tala a eg a 
NAS Grosse Ile, Mich_ a a a sf ss 
NAS Guantanamo Bay, RR le saci ce genes ee anil eee a ucmraT oleae 
ON eS OSS ee a eee arene a ace aes 
a i 8 OE a aS a oe Se ge er Oe yt ET a a 
NAS sRCKSONVIIe, PIB. coool ck ee ee a eee 
MCAS Kaneohe Bay, T.H_ Seithicebaatis coat ebitaiain Sedna nonce iecan adnate are 
BT, POUR et a as ees apse paisa aaa 
Brn Rn OR Ce dasa pecs Paeedus taiearendeiebn ie 
ne nomex Alsete uo..W.... Bee a sd coe eco cencaet alec’ sald 

NS Kwajalein. M.I : se Be ei ee a oo ee 
NAS Lakehvrst, N.J___. we a a ta 

ar an PRON SI a a i 
NAS Los Alamitos, Calif Shade ses Beas oot 3 
ye ne ee ie Oana been 
NAS Memphis, Tenn_-__- ata " ial Neh okscedascria ss 
We MiiGway. isisnd |... esi ah ach alley ea aaa te os a 
NAS ee SS aOR picid hosp pcanaciates uncut 
er aN ON i eee adit | os 
I ET, ae ae ee ee 
ALF Crows Landing, Calif..__....--. ° Bis ‘iden ea leaalicas 
MCAAS Mojave, Calif_______- tite 5 - gee’, 

ee ht ai sie ensaeesaee ‘i 
ST OT as cn ieee 
I a Sate gs le . 
NAS New Orleans, La__- eee beatae é: 
MCAF New River, N.C_- t pinata i a 

NAS New York, N.Y Pe ae de oes S58 os oe 

NAS Niagara Falls, N.Y gras Sg aa at an oa si 
I i thea sim catin dele whines 
rr nN i ian acinar eae 
NAS North Island, Calif ze = — : 

NAS Oceana, Va Se ae a a BB ncsivacacias 
I nS aa bk eel ene een pinlclans 
ES OOS EE a ee ee ae ee ee eee Ae Ee 
NAS Pearl Harbor, TH RN A a ae ssl 


Ian Tan SO es a Sa oh dese nw alee ces tae meee 
NAAS Port Isabel, Tex 
NAS Port Lyautey, F.M 
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848 
82 
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57 
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63 
2, 344 
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Structural repairs backlog as of June 30, 1958—Continued 





By station—Continued Thousands 
BAG, SeUeMAee,. WR Soeock cc case stank ec ade $1, 483 
Pa aR NI a chao al el sidan alin adi 944 
ar rere 1 292 
Ie rn I I  s resactesbderiadin ean  aieke i 855 
I eaetit teenie ares pennies 443 
era Re A i eens Sico cp eee 234 
Rn nn a i aa ined 170 
Due pen Tr OR i i screened 341 
NAS Seattle, Wash____-- ci a a a ‘ 111 
Pra Paco en TR 623 
Pe Rene RR ei i ea a ew em So anienSemniaiee 640 
DEAES: WV URURRIOO) UMICRUNIS.. OUND os 6x. canst vomsaimennaeie ee 627 
NAAS Whiting Field, Fla____ ~~ a as a 876 
DEAS Oe TREO SS Tk es aE as es re eee 409 
Miscellaneous activities and sti itions phasing out early in fiscal 

NN GAR a a a en Bie eS, axa 3, O72 
NICHES st ws tro hs e Seeaetg Roe eee eisai ica suanbtmaaditascsio aso SS aad 73, 000 


The Bureau programs to fund each year the highest priority and most 
critical projects included in the backlog as well as the urgent repairs that are 
generated during the year. Consequently, the year-end carry-over of programed 
repairs which are not obligated is very small consisting of only those projects 
in negotiation and which could not be converted into a contract by June 30. 
This amounts to less than $500,000 a year. 


LANDING AIDS REQUIREMENTS AT MAJOR STATIONS 


Mr. Sueprparp. Would you provide for the record or for com- 
mittee use a tabulation indicating the stations where the flare warn- 
ing system, the optical landing system, the water squeezer arresting 
gear are to be or have been installed, and show the numbers of each 
equipment that are to be or have been installed ¢ 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Landing aids requirements at major stations 

















| Water squeezer arrest- | Mirror landing system Flare warning system 
| ing gear 
faerie tha AE ei aay 
Station | | Number | | Number | Number 
Number | funded Number | funded Number funded 
| required through | required | through | required through 
| | fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal yea 
| | 1960 1960 1960 
NAS Miramar atuckoaees 4 2 2 | 2 2 2 
NAS es Pe Fee so 2 2 2 | ] 4 0 
NAS Cr al Field ee .| 1 | 2 2 27 4 2 
SI ciciin inicio ces 2 | 2 | 1 1 2 0 
NAS Wh ee Island ee 4 | 2 | 2 . i 4 b 
NAS Jackson ille _... smncnni 2 | 2 | 2 0 2 0 
NAS Norfolk. -- eae 4 | 2 2 2 | 4 2 
NAS Gu ant namo. Bay | 
(McCalla eee 0 0 0 0 0} 0 
NAS North Istand._____------} 4 | 2 | 2) 2 4 | 2 
NAS Rota seca 2 | 2 2 | 1 2 0 
WAS Geen .......<0<as0.<. { 2 2 | 2 1 | 2 
NAS Key West 4 2 | 2 2 4 0 
NAS Pens cola os Seimei 1 2 | 2 2 | 4 2 
NAS Corpus Christi nee” 4 | 2 | 2 2 | 4 0 
NAG Olaths...........-.- ee 4 | 2 | 2 1 | 4 0 
NIA TOO 5. ce nwnn] 2 2 | 1 | I 1 0 
NAS Alameda ..-._-- ae 4 2} 2 | 2 | 4 0 
MCAS EI! Toro aoe 4 | 2 2 2 4 2 
MCAAS Beaufort : 4 | 24 2 2 | { 0 
MCAS Cherry Point_....--- 4) 2 2 2 4 2 
NAS Barber’s Point_- t | 0 2 I t 0 
MCAS Kaneohe Bay-.------- 4 | 0 | 2 1 4 0 
NAAS Fallon__. 4 | 0 2 2 4 0 
MCAAS Yuma... 2 | 0 2 | 2 4 0 
NAS Los Alamitos_- 4 | 0 | 2 1 2 2 
NMC Point Mngu..-. 2 | 0 | 2 0 | { 0 
NAAS Kingsville : 4 | 0 | 2 2 | 4 2 
NATC Patuxent River... | 4 | 0 2 l 4} 0 
NAAS Mayport 4 0 | 2 2 4 | 0 
Leeward Point (NAS Guan- | 
tanamo | 2 2 2 1 2 0 
NAS Roosevelt Roads 4 0 2 1 | 4 0 
NAS FE] Centro 4 0 2 2 4] 0 
NAS Cnbi Point 2 0 1 1 2 | { 
NAAS Chase Field 4 0 | 2 | 2 4 | 0 
JAS Dallas 0 | 0 2 | 1 | 4 | 0 
NAS New York_-- 4 | 0 2 1 | 4 | 0 
NAS Seattle 2) 0 | 2] 1 2 0 
NAS Sonth Weymouth 4) 0 | 2 | l 4 0 
NAS Willow Grove | { 0 | 2 l 4 0 
NAS Denver 0 0 1 1 | 0 0 
Fenti NAS Oceana) 2 0 7} 2 0 | 0 
W tehe e NAS Cecil | 
F | 2 0 | 2 oi 2 0 
NAS Atlanta 2 0 2 | 1 | 2 0 
N AS New Orleans. 4 0 | 2 | 1 | 4 0 
NAS Glenview__.- 4 | 0 | 2 1 | 4 0 
NAAS Mer ridian__.- | 4 0 | 2 0} 2 0 
NAS Grosse Ile 4 0 2 1 | 4 0 
Crows Landing (NAS Maf- | 
fett Fi 2 | 0 | 1 | 1 | 2 0 
NAS Lakehurst_. 0 0 | 1 | 0 | 4 0 





ATR TRANSPORTABLE MAINTENANCE VAN 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the air transportable maintenance van? 

Admiral Drxon. This is a van that we are buying for the Marine 
Corps for their support of amphibious operations. In a crisis such 
as Lebanon they can load this van into their transports, take it to the 
scene of action and unload it. It is used for the test and proving 
of various electronic equipments. It is a van that is on hand for go, 
no-go checks that the Marines require. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. How are you doing it now ? 
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Admiral Drxon. In the past, Mr. Chairman, before this concept was 
proven, we have had to take facilities in by ship or construct a build- 
ing ashore. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is this to be construed as a Marine Corps variant of 
the FASRON concept, or is it a piece of equipment for the use of 
FASRON exclusively ? 

Admiral Dixon. This is an item of equipment required by the Ma- 
rine Corps in their operations, 

Mr. Sueprarn. It 1s exclusive for that purpose ? 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Questions, Mr. Sikes? 


CONTRACT MAINTENANCE OF NAVAL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. How long have you had contract overhaul and repair 
operations in significant amounts ? 

Admiral Dixon. I will have to supply it for the record unless Ad- 
miral Reynolds knows, 

Mr. Lewts. Twelve years from my personal knowledge. How far 
behind that I don’t know. 

Mr. Stxrs. Can you give me the amounts for the last 2 or 3 years? 

Admiral Drxon. The amount for 1959 is $26 million, and for 1958 
it was $20 million. I cannot go back farther than that. 

Mr. Sixers. The amount proposed for 1960 is $36 million. 

Admiral Dixon. About $35.6 million. 

Mr. Srxrs. That is a rather significant increase. What are the 
reasons for the increase in that particular category ? 

Admiral Drxon. Our policy always has been to utilize our overhaul 
and repair shops for the overhaul and rework of our combatant air- 
craft, and to utilize industry as necessary due to the numbers re- 
quired, the dollars available, the capability of industry itself to do 
the job. 

I must also state, Mr. Sikes, that we cannot be immune to the in- 
terest and the statements of Congress, and last year we were urged to 
do more in the way of commercial overhaul. I believe that is in the 
record of last year, sir. 


EFFECT OF CONTRACTING ON UTILIZATION OF SERVICE FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Does this increase in contract overhaul and repair work 
mean that work is being taken away from the service facilities? 

Admiral Dixon. It depends on the time period you are referring to. 
At the moment it certainly does not mean that work is being taken 
away from our overhaul and repair establishments. 

Mr. Sixers. As you stated a little while ago, there is a drop in the 
amount of overhaul and repair activity at service facilities; yet there 
is an increase in contract overhaul and repair operations. 

It would certainly appear that increase in contract operations is at 
the expense of the service facilities. 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Sikes, I think in the record here we state that, 
due to the complexity of the modern aircraft, our rework and overhaul 
procedures are growing more complicated and expensive, so I think 
you will find that in cost per unit the load in the overhaul and re- 
pair shops also is increasing. 
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Mr. Sixes. What new equipment or planning would be necessary 
if the additional work which now is programed for contract overhaul 
and repair were to be done at service facilities ? 

Admiral Reynoups. There will be practically no cost for facilities 
for commercial operators. We are advertising for this work on the 
basis that the contractors furnish the equipment and the special tools 
required to do the job. 

There will be some special equipment required if we do the work in 
Navy shops which is not required if we do it commercially. 

Mr. Sixes. Since there are unused facilities at naval establishments 
for overhaul and repair work, is it not more economical to do the work 
there than to contract it ? 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Sikes, as far as excess facilities are concerned, 
in any operation of this nature we must maintain some idle capacity, 
because emergencies arise where the load increases and we have ma- 
teriel problems daily that dictate an increase in workload here and 
there over and above what they are doing. 

We do not feel we ever would be wise in going to 100 percent utili- 
zation of any overhaul and repair. We would like to keep it at 80 
percent. 

Mr. Srxes. Do I understand, then, that all the existing overhaul 
and repair facilities, other than those in process of being closed, are 
being utilized at approximately 80 percent capacity ? 

Admiral Dixon. No, sir, not quite. We are utilizing nearer 75 
percent. 

Mr. Sixes. Would it not be more economical to do this work in a 
facility such as Corpus Christi, which is being closed, than to contract 
it ? 

Admiral Dixon. No, sir. We feel it is the more economical and 
the wiser thing to do to go out to industry. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS BETWEEN CONTRACT AND SERVICE 0. AND R. WORK 


Mr. Srxes. What are the comparative costs between contract and 
service O. & R. work? Are there tables you can show us? 

Admiral Drxon. It is a very difficult problem, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Which do you think is more costly ? 

Admiral Drxon. I would say for the combat aircraft we are doing 
in our O. & R. establishment we do it cheaper in view of the capital 
investment we already have. 

As for the commercial types where the contractor may be tooled 
and has the necessary space to take the larger airplanes, it may be 
more economical commercially. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have figures you can submit to the committee on 
comparative costs ? 

Admiral Drxon. I will submit such figures as we have; yes, sir. 
It is a very difficult thing in that we do not have the same problems 
as: the commercial firms face:so- far as costing.is concerned. It is.en- 
tirely a different problem. However we have figures we shall supply 
to the committee. 

(The information requested follows :) 

It is difficult to relate prices due to lack of comparability on such factors 48 
taxes, amortization of capital investment, and profit, which the contractor must 


consider, and mobilization capability, geographical dispersal, and “on-the-spot” 
fleet and training support, which are Government pricing influences. 
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The most meaningful price comparisons involve relating total costs on a direct 
labor-hour basis. Utilizing this technique, the following comparisons obtain for 
fiscal year 1959: 

Cost per 


direct 
Method: labor hour 
Oommemiat A oe oe dees Kes anndainee criss eee oe A eee $7.10 
Navy overhaul facilities___...__.___ Seige Mere eda uch eth eeact a OSE 


Mr. Sixes. On contract work do you have a number of private con- 
tractors or just one, two, or three ? 

Admiral Dixon. It depends on the work to be done. If we can 
clearly define what is to be done we would like to include everyone who 
has a capability. 

Mr. Sixes. Actually how many are involved ? 

Admiral Drxon. It would depend on the work to be done. If it is 
a very complex job, only 10 people in the country we feel may be 
capable. If it is a normal training plane type, for instance, there 
might be many more capable of handling it. The number of com- 
mercial establishments we have under consideration for various types 
of overhaul work is 45. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the greater part of your work done by a principal 
contractor or by subcontractors ? 

Admiral Dixon. We deal with the prime contractors, sir. They 
subcontract as they see fit. 


PERCENTAGE OF 0. & R. FUNDS CONTRACTED FOR BY PRIVATE CONTRACT 
Mr. Stxes. What percentage of your O. & R. money is contracted 

for by private contract? Supply that for 1958, 1959, and 1960. 
Admiral Dixon. I will, sir. 


(The information requested follows :) 
| 


Percentage of overhaul workload contracted to commercial sources 


Percent 
a A nc ea oe Le 9.5 
NN iN a a ee a 11.9 
I eh eg ts rt to maaan iar a te Leb ot wales ted Peem atid at at 5 ed eee 15.1 


Mr. Suerrarp. Is it considered, in the exercise of putting out these 
planes which go to private contractors, that it is a better policy to put 
them out to the airplane people who originally created them ? 

Admiral Dixon. Not always, sir. Sometimes early in the overhaul 
life that may be, but we have contractors overhauling commercial 
types who did not make the plane. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There was a presentation made a few days ago hav- 
ing to do with another branch of the service where they felt it was 
much safer and it would be better practice to have the plane go back 
to its original fabricator, for example, because of his knowledge of it, 
and so forth. 

Being desirous of doing additional business, as it were, when you 
went into the competitive bid status he would bid exceptionally low. 
The reasoning behind that was that when he came to his negotiation 
in the year’s operation he renegotiated on a gross premise and not on 
an individual contract, so he could absorb a contract within the con- 
fines of his productivity, as it were, at a cost factor or slightly less, 
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and he could not lose because when it came to the final gross figure 
it would be 6 or 7 percent, anyway. 

Admiral Dixon. That is right. 

Mr. Suerparp. Would that be a possible operation ? 

Admiral Dixon. I do not think that the contractor who made the 
airplane would be a governing consideration for us. 


USE OF COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Srxes. What percentage of the contract O. & R. money goes 
into cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts ? 

Admiral Reynotps. I cannot give the exact percentage but it is 
rather high because the type of operation in the maintenance or over- 
haul of these aircraft is not one where you can specifically define the 
work which will be done. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it necessary in time of peace to have cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contracts for engine overhaul or O. & R. operations generally ? 

Admiral Drxon. As Admiral Reynolds states, if we can not define 
the job for the contractor he cannot make a sensible cost estimate, sir. 
If the job cannot be described adequately, we have to adopt the cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contract. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you show the amount involved in cost-plus-fixed-fee 
( sont acts in 1958, 1959, and anticipated for 1960 ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


Amount of overhaul contracted on a cost plus fixed fee basis 


{In millions] 





Total, commer- 
cial workload 


ey 


Cost-plus-fixed 
fee portion 








Fiscal year: 


RR ee ee lai aE a ah nt $20.7 | 9,2 
vou ..... ea nae a ce re RE Ss | 26.6 11.9 
Bie eye een Bo aieae : 35.5 | (1) 





1 Amount contingent upon analysis of bids to be solicited for 1960 work. 


Mr. Sixes. Is there not a danger in that cost-plus-fixed fee is 
the easy way to get things done, just by turning work over to a 
contractor and saying “You fix it and we will pay for it?” 

Is that not a bad procedure which opens the way for abuses? 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Sikes, that is not easy for me. I have to pay 
for these things within my budget. I can assure you that cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts are avoided whenever possible. 

We have had experience with the definitive contract, where we go 
out to a contractor and say “Do this on this aircraft.” He has done 
only what we defined and later we found out we did not properly 
define the job, so we have had to do it over again. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Your ships have characteristics that are not al- 
ways comparable one with the other. Is that right? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Then when you go into your overhaul and repair 
operation, until such time as you have opened up that ship, do you 
actually know what has to be done? 

Admiral Dixon. No, sir. 
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Mr. Sueprrarp, So you have to use a kind of contract that will per- 
mit that kind of operation, because you yourself cannot tell what 
is wrong until it is opened up ¢ 

Admiral Dixon. That is right. 

Mr. Suerrarp. We had an experience on that with the B-47’s of 
the Air Force. After they opened them up they found out they had 
runners all the way from 3 feet to 7 feet and originally thought they 
were 6 to 8 inches. It presented a different picture. 

You are exposed to the same thing, are you not ? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH SUBCONTRACTORS 


Mr. Froop. To what extent, if any, do you identify yourselves 
directly either for the purpose of advice, payment, negotiation, or 
in any way with subcontractors of your prume contractor in any of 
this area ¢ 

Admiral Dixon. Our policy is to deal with the prime contractor. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. 

Admiral Dixon. His subcontractors are his own responsibility. 

If we had any reason to object to a subcontractor on the basis of 
capability in any way, we would not hesitate to so inform the prime 
contractor, and I feel sure the prime contractor will accede to our 
wishes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is good. 

Do you generally require performance bonds as construction people 
do? 

Admiral Drxon. You mean does the prime contractor? 

Mr. Fioop. Your opposite number in military construction will ask 
for performance bonds under most conditions. 

Admiral Drxon. I think as far as the prime contractors dealing 
with the subcontractors 

Mr. Fioop. Do you ask your people for a performance bond ? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Inthe Oand R? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Should you? 

Admiral Dixon. From experience I would say no, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. One of the subcommittees of the Commitee on Govern- 
ment Operations has been interested in proposed changes in the opera- 
tion of the telephone system at Newport Naval Base, R.I. Is it still 
proposed to continue with the change from a Government operated 
to a privately operated system ? 

Admiral Drxon. Newport is not one of my stations, Mr. Sikes. 

Admiral Brarpstry. That is a different appropriation, Mr. Sikes. 
That will come up when SWON comes up later on. 

Mr. Srxxs. Is no one here prepared to discuss that matter at this 
time ? 

Admiral Brearnstry. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxzs. Please alert the proper people that later we will make 
inquiries about it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Flood? 
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ROLE OF LIGHTER-THAN-AIR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Fioop. Did that report filed earlier at the request of Mr. Mahon, 


dealing with aircraft of all categories in all departments, include 
lighter-than-air ? 

Mr. SuHerparp. No. 

Mr. Frioop. In O. & M. you get into the lighter-than-air business, too. 

Admiral Dixow. That 1s right. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the problem in dealing with the costs of main- 
tenance of one of these gas bags’ What do you use it for primarily? 
Is it for antisubmarine warfare exclusively ¢ 

Admiral Dixon. No, sir. It is also for airborne early warning. 

Mr. FLoop. Some ASW 4 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. They were good in ASW in the early days of the war 
off our coast. Do you have any planning or thinking or desires on 
lighter-than-air for ASW off our own coast, beefing it up ? 

Admiral Pirre. You are correct, we did use, very effectively, the 
lighter-than-air aircraft during World War II. They were an ex- 
cellent negative vehicle to determine that there was no submarine 
present in an area. They had no defense against the submarine, and 
therefore had to be used in what we call negative areas, that is near 
our own coast. 

Mr. Fioop. What cefense would they nee:! aga‘nst a submarine if 
you have an ASW weapon such as you will have/ What does a gas 
bag care about a submarine? Is it a machinegun surface fight such 
as North Sea, World War I, Cecil B. DeMille ¢ 

Admiral Prrre. During World War IT the Germans had an effec- 
tive antiaircraft gun mounted on their decks, and in fact they did 
shoot down one lighter-than-air craft during World War IT. 

Mr. Fioop. In the whole war? Wonderful. 

Admiral Pirre. Heavier-than-air had a great deal of difficulty dur- 
ing the war and it was necessary for us to put fighter aircraft on our 
antisubmarine warfare carriers to drive the antiaircraft crews off the 
deck of the submarine when he was on the surface; that is, if he came 
to the surface and chose to fight it out as he did before you could get 
in there with the vehicle carrying the depth bomb to destroy him. 

Mr. Froop. That never has been explored in literature, TV, or any- 
thing else, and it is wide open for a nice fat contract. 

Do you still see any lighter-than-air potential for this next show! 

Admiral Pree. We do. We are keeping the state of the art alive. 
We do not think we can keep forces in being because of the cost with 
reference to it. 

Mr. Fioon. What is the lead time on one of these things? 

Admiral Drxon. I would say easily 18 months. 

Mr. Froop. How many stations do you have in existence now deal- 
ing with lighter- oe air? 

‘Admiral Pret Key West, Fla., Glynco, Ga., Lakehurst, N.J., and 
South Wey aseih Mass. 


LIGHTER-THAN-AIR FORCES AND COSTS 


Mr. Froop. Can you prepare for the record a table of organization 
on your lighter -than-air arm, bodies, stations, and whatnot, ‘and down 
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at the bottom show just the round number in the lower right-hand 
column as to what it costs. 
(The information requested follows :) 
TABLE OF ORGANIZATION 


Lighter-than-air 


iene ————— ——e $$ $_$_____—_— — _ - — 


Offi- En- Air- 
Organization Location cers listed | ships 
men 
Fleet combat | : 2 

Winet Aten Wr tee GN. oso on cie kis cccccknet Lakehurst, N.J_---- 13 MP Pakswacaiales: 

ZP-3 see $ cio : 30 200 4 

ZW-1_.- ida : f _do alate 106 487 6 

Oe Ric othe iminwet ae ‘ i Glynco, Ga... fairer 30 200 4 
Indirect support ; 

Naval air development unit__--- cs Ccdscewacceucs<| SOUGH Weymouth, 5 28 2 

Mass. 

Airship test and development sLccucwsncce? mamenarst, NJ. 30 | 158 2 
Training: Airship training group--- = * Glynco, Ga. eeael 26 142 4 
USNR: 3 USNR squadrons : scemiaeciene Lakehurst, N.J__.-- 117 | 1138 2 

9109 1 | AOOP asasce~ 
Total viata akteaamn wien anata aed emai Poin dtaadus shee we sabes 449 |} 1,719 | 24 
Full-time active duty. 
2US\K-Trainees. 
NOT! LTA annual operating costs, $6,940,324; Base LTA annual support, $1,716,250, 


Mr. Minsuauy. Just in round figures now, how many of these 
lighter-than-air aireraft do you have? v 

Admiral Pir. 24 total in commission. 

Mr. Minsuatnt. Who manufactures these? 

Admiral Pinte. The manufacturer is Goodyear Aircraft. 

Mr. Minsuantt. When were the last ones built ? 

Admiral Drxon. The last ones are being delivered this year, sir. 

Mr. Minsuauy. Over what period have these been ordered ¢ 

Admiral Dixon. The last contract was for four. Deliveries origi- 
nally were scheduled for one each 6 months. They later slipped con- 
siderably. 

Mr. MinsuAty. You have no more on order now ? 

Admiral Drxon. Not at the present time. 


LIGHTER-THAN-AIR OPERATIONS BY OTHER NATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. What are any of the NATO people doing with the same 
weapon ¢ 

Admiral Pirie. So far as I know there are no antisubmarine war- 
fare lighter-than-air aircraft or any lighter-than-air aircraft in any 
NATO country. 

Mr. Fioop. Anything about the Reds at all? What does your intel- 
ligence indicate on Red 1 lighter-than-air ? 

“A lmiral Pirte. So far as we know they have none. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you interested at all, and do you fellows ever talk 
about dirigibles for logistic transport of any kind? Is that anywhere 
in the picture ? 

Admiral Pirie. I would say no. 

Mr. Froop. There is no discussion of nuclear power for driving 
large lighter-than-air transport? 
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Admiral Dixon. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no discussion of using lighter-than-air for 
transporting any kind of combat troops, army or marines? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. For any purpose whatsoever ? 

Admiral Dixon. No, sir. 


OPERATION OF CARRIER AIRCRAFT FROM LAND BASES 


Mr. Fioop. Returning for a moment to this carrier problem, you are 
off the coast 100 miles and you hit a nuclear mine and you lose your 
flattop, but you have plenty of time to get all your aircraft and people 
off. You lose the carrier. 

You are in the Mediterranean and you have only one in the general 
area besides that one, especially in the Forrestal class. 

Can you take those squadrons, fighters, bombers, everything you 
have, and put those down on the Air Force bases in north Africa and 
Spain and operate integrated with the Air Force command until a 
carrier shows up, or w hether or not it shows up, for strategic bombing 
and fighter purposes? 

Admiral Pre. Yes, sir; we could. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you ever experimented on that with the Air Force 
people? 

You know, you may lose a carrier. Carriers do sink and they are 
full of valuable people and hardware and there is no reason they have 
to go down minutes afier they are hit. 

If you abandon ship to get rid of this stuff, and chances are better 
than even in those chances you will get everybody and everything out, 
including the ship’s dog, what will you do with all those people and 
aircraft? Will you quit the war, or what? 

Admiral Pirte. NATO bases are compatible for the operation of our 
aircraft. 

Mr. Froop. Do they know that? 

Admiral Pirie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. That is the old story of the mailman and the dog. The 
man is standing on the front porch and the mailman is at the gate and 
a dog is in his path. 

The man says to the mailman, “Come in, the dog won’t bite you.’ 

The mailman says “I know, you know, but does the dog know?” 

Does anybody talk to NATO? 

Admiral Pinte. Fields are made compatible. The one reservation | 
would make with regard to that operation is that they are not stocked 
with spare parts and supplies. 

Mr. Froop. I don’t care about that. 

Admiral Pirm. I would like to give you an analogy from World 
War IT. At Guadalcanal we put ashore a large number of carrier 
aircraft which operated from the field and in defense of Guadalcanal 
during a great part of the campaign. 

There are some people in this room who were there. 

Mr. Fioop. I know the Navy can improvise, and any of our troops, 
once they are in a jam, can do anything and alway will do it. 

I have often wondered why somebody has not ‘figured that all out 
during all of these years. When you abandon ship will you wait until 
this happens and then the executive s: ays “I will bet we can all operate 
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from Nouasseur. I will bet you a drink.” By God, he does and wins 
the drink. 

Admiral Dixon. Every airplane knows where his nearest friendly 
air base is. 

Admiral Prete. He operates from it. 

Mr. Fioop. Now you are talking. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

When I say that is all, I don’t want to disappoint you. There is a 
Jot more I can go into but we are on our own and have run out of time. 

Mr. Suepparp. Who is the military figure presently in charge of 
your electronic division ? 

Admiral Dixon. My electronic division ? 

Mr. Streprarp. Yes. 

Admiral Drxon. Captain Sinkankas. 

Mr. Sueprparp. What position does Captain Sinkankas occupy? 

Admiral Dixon. Director of the Airborne Equipment Division. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What was his background before he inherited that 
position? It is my understanding he was assigned to that position 
after another gentleman was killed in an automobile accident. What 
was his background ? 

Admiral Drxon. Captain Sinkankas is a naval aviator of more 
than 20 years’ experience. He was on the staff of the commander, 
Air Force Pacific Fleet, before he came to this job, and 

Mr. Suerrarp. His experience would fit him for this? 

Admiral Dixon. He was Mr. Dressel’s assistant. He is a very 
capable officer, sir. 





PROTECTION OF PILOTS AGAINST NUCLEAR RADIATION 


Mr. Suerrarp. Admiral Reynolds, I think last year you carried 
the ball on this situation. What happened to your protection for a 
pilot against nuclear radiation? What happened to that senaanat 
What was there to what you discussed ? 

Admiral Reynotps. Can you identify the item, sir? 

Mr. Sueprarp. I may be using the improper terminology. At that 
time you were thinking of using some additive for the protection of 
your pilot S. 

[ clo not recall it being connected with radar as such. 

Do you recall anything at all on that ? 

Admiral Rrynoxps. I do not recall anything on that, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I believe you addressed yourself to a spec ial project 
for protection for pilots. Do you recall that in last year’s hearing? 

Mr. Froop. Did we get into that on the theoretical seaplane busi- 
ness; the big birds? I recall we talked about it in connection with 
protection of pilots from radiation on big seaplanes for transport and 
ASW ; radiation protection for crews and pilots. 

Admiral Dixon. I do not recall it, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I wish when you go through the record you take a 
look at that aspect of it and cover it for the record. 

Admiral Dixon. We will, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Strerparp. This had something to do with the visual protection 
of your pilots. What the mechanical device was I do not recall. 

Admiral Ensry. Could it have been goggles? 


38515—59—pt. 431 
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Mr. Surprrarp. It was supposed to be in process within the De- 
partment. There was research on that aspect. 

Mr. Frioop. I raised the question on seaplanes for a number of pur- 
poses in the Navy. I wanted to know why the Navy was not develop- 
ing big seaplanes for ASW, and then why the Navy was not inter- 
ested in nuclear propulsion of these big crates since they would 
be big enough to carry nuclear hardware. 

Then we got into the question of radiation. We discussed it for 
some time. 

Mr. Suerrarp. At that time there was a concept on the part of the 
Navy of perhaps a special project. 

(Diseussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. What happened to my nuclear-propelled naval sea boat? 

Admiral Bearpsiry. | think this could have happened when we had 
the R. & D. appropriation up here with Admiral Coates. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Supply for the record a response to my question. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The item in question is a periscope for installation in naval aircraft for flash 
protection. The discussion arose last year during hearings on the Navy’s re 
search and development program. The device permits reduction of the visual 
opening in the windscreen to a slot about 1 inch high, while retaining a larger 
field of view. The 1-inch opening can be closed automatically in microseconds 
for flash protection, leaving the pilot his instrument flying capability. The 
current status of the project is that a contract is in process with a Pennsylvania 
concern for the fabrication of such a device for flight test in aircraft. 


Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen on my left 
INSTALLATIONS SCHEDULED FOR CLOSING IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Weaver. Admiral, I have a few points here that you may pro- 
vide for the record, if you will. 

You state that 15 stations are being closed during the current fiscal 
year. Could you please show for the record where they are, the 
location of them / 

Admiral Dixon. I will put them in the record or give them to you 
now. 

Mr. Weaver. Supply them for the record, if you will. 

And you state that three are being opened. Will you state where 
they are? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. Weaver. And for the three which are being opened, would you 
show when they were closed? You stated three are being opened. I 
assumed those are ones which have been in operation before but are 
being reopened. Isthat true? 

Admiral Drxon. We will put that in the record; yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Could you also eo on the record what your expendi- 
tures were at those stations for the preceding 2 fiscal years, for 1957 
and 1958 ? 

(Admiral Drxon. Yes,si 
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(The information requested follows :) 














Cost ! 
Stations being closed in fiscal year 1959 
1957 1958 

poe ” 

OAS. eRe Se. DR coi 4ces Cade dneiahaaaibteminewainaat datacniien $1, 992, 000 | $1. 836, 000 
SSL AG CRRA Oy. oS uo cccscktenckuee boa adiacbcakseadtom 2, 766, 000 | 2, 970, 000 
3. NAAS, Edenton, N.C j niin ita aielial praaia adie wieuiblask in 764, 000 | 725, OOO 
4. NAAS, El Centro, Calif v7 : a ea 1, 532, 000 | 1, 685, 000 
» MCAAS, Mojave, Calif. -- esta ec cn ttt EN ee 1, 098, OVO 1, 039, 000 
6. NAAS, Ba rin F ield, Ala iaaimmsanctie i a ee a Sa 7 1, 056, 000 950, 000 
7. NAAS, Cabaniss Field, Tex_- ieee suinehivdselaad ac 76% 1, 036, 000 846, 000 
& NAAS, Corry Field, Fla ail ss oli ei dite tile parcaich ail 1, 071, 000 849, 000 
9. NAS, Hutchinson, Kans_. annie peed bie ae is aciaiae 1, 393, 000 992, 006 
10, NATTC, Norman, Okla... 1, 556, OOO | 1. 524, 000 
11. NS, Kwajalein. ..... 7 P ‘ ndasdaxmeutendtedumeneuee 918, 000 745, 000 
122, NAS, C a imbus, Ohio... poteeames Std na thegedadanudamncen ed 722, 000 704, 000 
13, NAS, Denve By ( a 7 i are a 620, OOO 609, OOO 
144. NARF, Mian MCAS), Fla.... yuksntedcememndeaetan ieee 3. 150, 000 2.798, 000 
15, NAS, Niagara "Falls, Oe Ee ies pertain tS cad ocaia mkioe ewe 385, 000 485, 000 

| 

1 Operation and routine maintenance cost. 

NOT Stations being opened in fiscal year 1959: 1. MCAS, Yuma, Ariz.; 2, NAAS, New Iberia, La.; 
3, An overseas facility. 

The Marine Corps air station at Yuma is a going station which was taken over from the Air Force on 


Jan. 1, 1959. The other 2 stations opened in 1959 are newly established activities which heretofore were not 
in existence. 


Mr. Weaver. On page 5 of your statement where you mention sta- 
tions being closed, you say that most of the stations being closed are 
phasing out. Then down on the bottom part of that same page you 
used the term “phasing up.” I know what phasing out means, but 
would you state for the record what you mean by phasing up ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. This is a station that was commissioned in 1958 
which is being gradually built up to its maximum capacity over this 
period of time, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. MinsHau. I have just a few questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, I am new to this committee, as you are well aware, and 
of course this argument about the carrier has been discussed many 
times before this and other committees of the Congress, and I suppose 
probably in the interest of time it would be good judgment on my 
part to go back and read some of these reports and get a rehash of 
the arguments pro and con. 


EFFECT OF NUCLEAR MINE ON A CARRIER 


However, one thing came to my mind when my good friend from 
Pennsylvania was discussing it. He said what would happen should 
one of your carriers hit a nuclear mine. Of course, I realize it de- 
pends upon the size of that mine, but based on your knowledge today 
of the possible size of an enemy nuclear mine, what chance do you 
think you would have of salvaging any part of that ship or anything 
that was on it should you hit an enemy mine? 

Admiral Prrtr. I believe a direct hit from a nuclear we apon of rea 
sonable capacity would certainly destroy any vessel. A mine has to 
make actual contact. 

Mr. Mrnsuaru. In other words, you would have no reasonable 
chance of getting any of your aircraft off that ship ? 
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Admiral Prete. It would depend on size, I would say. If you rup- 
tured the ship to the extent that it went down almost instantly, you 
would not get any aircraft off. 

Mr. Mrinsuatu. Do these mines not have the capability, Admiral, of 
literally blowing the front half off a carrier? That would be the end 
of it. You would have no chance of salv: aging any part of it. 

Admiral Pm. Certainly a nuclear weapon of reasonable capacity 
could do that. 

Mr. Minsuau. It is a matter of curiosity on my part as much as 
anything, but I think that is a thing we have to look forward to. 

Admiral Pmm. We have no knowlec ige of nuclear mines being used 
as a weapon at the present moment. It is not a likely possibility. 

Mr. Mrnsuat. The result would be the same from a nuclear tor- 
pedo or a nuclear missile ; would it not? 

Admiral Pirie. A direct hit from a nuclear weapon will certainly 
destroy a vessel the same as it would destroy any object or objects 
within a reasonable distance. 


ROLE OF NAVAL AIRCRAFT IN THE YEARS 1965-70 


Mr. Minsnaut. I have one other question. I put the same question 
to the Air Force. Looking ahead, do you see the role of naval aircraft 
diminishing or increasing or remaining in a static condition for the 
years ahead, say through 1965 to 19704 

Admiral Pm. That I think has to be taken in context with missiles 
as you see missiles coming into the picture for certain roles in defense, 
A portion of the defense of a task force which we call close defense 
of the task force will probably be taken over by ground-to-air missiles 
to a large extent. That does not take over the outer perimeter defense 
of the task force, which we think will have to continue to be done 
by manned aircraft in the period which you are discussing. 

We feel there will be a definite need for attack aircraft in the time 
period you are discussing. We think particularly that we need the 
aircraft and the aircraft carrier weapons sy stem in this period for 
limited war, and that its value will remain ¢ ertainly at the level that we 
have today, and that we need the aircraft carrier weapons system in at 
least the numbers we now have. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you fight the F4H operational at 60,000 feet beyond 
mach 2, mach 2 plus? M: 1ybe you can get to mach 2 plus, but are you 
operational at 60,000 feet on target and can you fight somebody at 
mach 2 plus? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. How long will it take you to get from scramble on target 
at 50,000 feet ? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. You mean with relation to where the target is. 

Mr. Foon. He is at 50,000 and you know where he is. You are going 
up to hit him. From scramble to 50,000, you are on your target as 
soon as you get there. You don’t look for him. He is right there. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Minsuat. Getting back to my question on the need for air- 
craft, Admiral, spec ifically do you see the Navy aircraft role increas- 
ing or decreasing in the years 1965 to 1970, considering all the fac- 
tors—amissiles, POLARIS submari ines, all of those things? 
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Admiral Prrir. I would say that the naval aircraft mission will re- 
main of the same importance in this time period, and we would think 
that the force levels we now have are about what we should have 
out in that period. Our long-range plans call for that. 

Mr. Minsnatu. In other words, your long-range plans call for a 
percentage of aircraft in fiscal 1960 and the same percentage will 
carry through into the 1970's? 

Admiral Prrir, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minsnatt. In other words, you will have just as much need. 

Admiral Prem. The types of aircraft may change. 

Mr. Mrnsuatn. But you will have just as much need then for 
additional aire ren carriers? 

Admiral Prete. The same number of attack carriers that we have 
now. 


REPLACEMENT OF MANNED AIRCRAFT BY MISSILES 


Mr. Mrinsnatu. The Air Force, in their answer when they were up 
here, had a completely different slant on it. They seemed to think 
that because of the advent of the missiles, the need for manned air- 
craft was going to diminish considerably. You apparently do not 
share that view. Maybe your mission in the Navy is completely dif- 
ferent. I am not too sure. 

Admiral Prem. I think that may be answered, Mr. Minshall, in this 
fashion: The SAC is a completely deterrent force. It undoubtedly 
will be replaced to a great extent by various other deterrent sy stems, 
such as the intercontinental ballistic missile, the interemdiate range 
ballistic missile, and the fleet ballistic missile POLARIS. SAC may 
be entirely replaced during that time period. 

We feel that our mission is throughout the spectrum of war, as 
we like to put it. One role is in cold war, where we are on station 
throughout the world to prevent the outbreak of hostilities, or the 

spread of hostilities. Limited war, if it must come, is a mission 
whic h we feel very strongly we must be ready for and that we are 
most capable in. Then, if general war should come, we will make 
our contribution to general war. This force level which we now 
have will remain out in that time period at about what it is now. 

Mr. Froop. Your POLARIS is an IRBM. Your bombers are stra- 
teric weapons. 

Mr. Suepparp. Admiral, I think in response to my colleague, Mr. 
Minshall’s question, if I recall correctly, you placed some stress, per- 
haps unintentionally, on a limited war insofar as the carrier is con- 
cerned. Was it your real intention to convey the fact that the Navy 
is limited in all-out war insofar as its adaptability i is concerned ? 

Admiral Pirm. No, sir. If I conveyed that impression I did not 
mean to. I believe that the attack carrier task force weapons system 
is equally capable in general war and can contribute in general war 
toa great degree. It may even be that we will get toa situation in an 
all-out exchange of missiles and atomic bombs that it might be the 
only surviving force with any real potential. 

Mr. Surprarp. The testimony so far somewhat indicates the fact 
that in the missile field, speaking of tomorrow, not of the present day, 
mobility is a great advantage. That seems to be the general con- 
clusion. If there is any validity in that concept, the ultimate use of 
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the flattop will not be affected in the future any more than it is 
today, because of its maneuverability. In other words, if you use 
7 anes for delivering atomic bombs, nuclear bombs, the same flexi- 
lity would apply in that field that presently applies, would it not? ee 
Admiral Pirm. That is correct. = 
Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen. Thank you very much for 1650 
your appearance and your presentations. 
The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o'clock tomorrow. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 12, 1959. 
NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 
WITNESSES 


CAPT. A. S. MILLER, USN, DIRECTOR, NAVAL PETROLEUM AND OIL 
SHALE RESERVES 

R. G. TRACIE, CONSULTANT ENGINEER, NAVAL PETROLEUM AND 
OIL SHALE RESERVES 


Summary of obligations by budget program 


| 

Difference, 
Budget program 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 1960 com- 

| | pared with 

1959 


1610 | Naval petroleum reserves and related | | 
development $665, 412 $1,518,000 | $1, 960, 000 
1650 | Field administration, petroleum re- | 
serves ica ines ssa 147, 585 165, 000 166,000 hs isin comma 
Total comparative obligations--_--| 812, 997 1, 683, 000 


2, 125, 000 
} Net i tment for comparative tr: ins | | | 
' 





Total direct obligations in budget 
document 








Statement of reconciliation relating budget activity estimate 
to current appropriation 


1958 appropriation (naval petroleum reserves) $825, 000 
1959 budget estimate (naval petroleum reserves) 1, 683, 000 


1959 appropriation in annual act (naval petroleum reserves) 1, 683, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increas 
met Somnarative Iranslers....... 2 secede saslaiceReaipbeila pests 


Total comparative new obligational authority for 1959 
Additions : 
Increased well abandonment and well repair work, and 
drilling of 2 water injection wells, Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. $342, 000 
Increased drilling program on Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 3 


Total estimate for 1960 (operation and maintenance, Navy, 
budget activity 10)_ 
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Analysis by budget program 











Budget program 1959 Deductions Additions 1960 
ioctl ~ a sieliliptaniibtioapaindtion swam a sitll cilia 
ane | 
1610 Naval petroleum reserves and related | 
development. ----.-.- at) “kp CREOUS Nownwncedeces $442, 000 $1, 960, 000 
1650 Field administr: ation, petroleur n reserves 165, 000 | ied 165, 000 
WRI a id cucandoile wkkcedan Sen cuciewainas A 8) 442, 000 2, 125, 000 


Statement of income and expenses 


| | 
Petroleum | Petroleum | Petroleum | Oilshale 
Reserves | Reserve | Reserve reserves, Total 
| Nos, 1 and 2,1} No.3, No. 4, Colorado 
California | Wyoming Alaska and Utah 
| 


Fiscal year 1958: | | 


Income._...---.--- eb eta ee $16, 591, 942 | PMR te eit A Tay $16, 592, 700 
Expenses-. reek ae eke ca DOr ee tees ate cn hccake eee kee | 1, 657, 934 
Net income.___....-.-_-- Sa | 14, 934, 008 Wee bA c 7 ieee Le cheaaks | 14, 934, 766 


Inception to June 30, 1958: 


Income. lta a Fe 2 180, 382, 585 6, 105, 517 |. ee . 186, 488, 102 
OE ecco ccncnceaneas Sead 76, 834, 930 1,105,153 | $47, 410, 606 | $431, 368 | 125, 782, 057 
Net income........... i vwnaeeude | 103, 547, 655 5, 000, 364 | —47, 410, 606 431, 368 | 60, 706, 045 








Mr. Tuomas. The committee will please come to order. We have 
with us today Capt. A. S. Miller and his staff. Do you have a state- 
ment, Captain ? 

Captain Mitier. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this budget activity 
finances the operation and administration of the naval petroleum re- 
serves. ‘The Secretary of the Navy is required by law to maintain 
the naval petroleum reserves in a state of readiness for production 
of petroleum when required for national defense. 

For fiscal year 1950, $2,125,000 is being requested for: 

1. Remedial production in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 in Cali- 
fornis a. 

Administration of oil and gas leases on Navy’s lands in Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 2 in California. 

Drilling and production of offset wells in Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 3 in Wyoming to prevent drainage of oil by private opera- 
—_ along the eastern boundary of the reserve ; and 

Administration of the reserves. 

No funds are being requested for Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 

Alaska or for the naval oil shale reserves in Colorado and Utah. 

The 1960 request is $442,000 higher than the estimated obligations 
for 1959. This amount includes an increase of $342,000 for well aban- 
donments and repairs and drilling of two more water injection wells 
on Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1, and an increase of $100,000 to ac- 
celers ate the protective drilling program on Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No 

The purpose of the naval petroleum reserves is to conserve in the 
ground a supplemental supply of oil for national defense. To fulfill 
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its purpose, a naval petroleum reserve must contain substantial oil 
deposits which can be conserved in the ground and must be ready to 
produce when oil is required. 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 is the only naval reserve which meets 
these requirements. This reserve contains more than 1 billion barrels 
of recoverable oil, most of which can be conserved in the ground. 
This reserve can produce about 200,000 barrels of oil daily when re- 
quired for national defense. There are 971 producible oil wells in 
this reserve. 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 2 is not a true reserve. Navy’s pro- 
ductive lands in this reserve have been produced under lease since the 
early 1920's to prevent drainage by operations on private lands in the 
reserve. 

Exploration in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3 in Wyoming indi- 
cates that the reserve does not contain sufficient oil reserves to warrant 
development for national defense production. A portion of this re- 
serve is being produced to prevent drainage by operations outside the 
reserve 

No substantial oil deposits were discovered in Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 4 in Alaska during the 1944-53 explor: atory program. A few 
small oilfields were discovered. Before this reserve could fulfill its 
objective, large deposits of oil would have to be discovered and de- 
veloped. 

From fiscal year 1916 through 1958, the naval petroleum reserves 
produced a net income of $60.7 million. During fiscal year 1958, the 
reserves yielded a net income of $14.9 million. All income from the 
reserves is deposited in the U.S. Treasury and is not available for 


direct funding of operations. 
Mr. Tuomas. A very fine statement and right to the point. 


ALASKAN RESERVES 


What is the situation with reference to our reserves in Alaska? I 
recal] many years ago, time after time, Dr. DeGolyer and some of the 
most eminent geologists in the country would come before this com- 
mittee and say “You can almost see it oozing out of the ground, that 
is, when it is not frozen.” They said that not once, not twice, but a 
dozen times. 

We drilled how many wells in that area ? 

Captain Mirrer. About 35 test wells and about 35 core holes. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many deep ones? 

Captain Mitrrr. About 35. 

Mr. Tomas. What was the deepest one ? 

Captain Mier. About 9,000 or 11,000 feet. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much have we spent up to date in Alaska ? 

Captain Mirrer. During the exploratory period from 1944 to 1953 
they spent approximately $48 million. 

Mr. THomas. What do we have as a result of that expenditure? 

Captain Mitier. We have discoveries up there; one field of approxi- 
mately 30 to 100 million barrels; a large gas structure, estimates run- 
ning as high as 1 trillion cubic feet, and a small gas field at Point 
Barrow which has been used for heating and cooking purposes at 
the Barrow camp. 
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Mr. Tuomas. As a result of the exploration we know we have the 
oil there ? 

Captain Miniter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. At what depth ? 

Captain Mitier. This is at Umiat Field, and the reserve estimates 
ran from 30 to 100 million barrels. 

Mr. THomas. You went how deep? 

Mr. Tracie. Less than 2,000 feet here. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is shallow ? 

Mr. Tracts. Very shallow. 

Mr. Txromas. And we got nothing at greater depths? 

Mr. Tracte. No, sir. The oil we found at Umiat was all in frozen 
ground. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do we have anything we can use there ? 

Mr. Tracre. Actually not. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the production was in the permafrost, was it? 

Mr. Tracie. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does industry have any experience in permafrost 
production ? 

Mr. Tractr. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is news to me, and I am not an expert, of course. 

Mr. Tractr. The estimate of reserve in the Umiat structure was 
based entirely on the porosity and permeability of the sands and the 
amount of oil in analysis of the sands shows to be in place. That is 
all theoretical. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it accurate to say that, as a result of our expendi- 
tures of about $50 million plus 3 or 4 years of hard work 

Captain Minter. 9 years. 

Mr. Tromas. Essentially we havea dry hole? 

Mr. Tracie. Substantially so. However, they spent many years in 
Canada before they found oil in an area of the same size. What we 
did in Alaska merely proved that where we happened to drill we 
didn’t find much. 

Mr. Tuomas. But when you get to those hearings of 10 years ago, 
you cannot laugh off a man like De Golyer and others. They said 
you can see surface signs. I have never heard such encouraging state- 
ments. Those people are not novices in the business. 

Mr. Tracie. There is no question but what the physical conditions 
exist in the reserve for a substantial oil discovery. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 





PRIVATE EXPLORATION IN ALASKA 


Mr. Tuomas. As of today many of the big private companies state- 
side are going into Alaska now. 

Mr. Tractz. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have they gotten into production ¢ 

Mr. Tracie. Only one company has found production there. 

Mr. Tuomas. They are not in our area, are they 

Mr. Tractr. They are not. 

Mr. Tuomas. They may come up with something, too? 

Mr. Tractr. That is right. 
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COMPARISON NAVY RESERVES WITH TOTAL KNOWN IN WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 


Mr. Manon. How do the petroleum reserves held in these proper- 
ties compare with the total known reserves in the continental United 
States? 

Captain Miuier. Total known reserves in the United States are 
estimated at about 33 billion barrels. Our reserves amount to approxi- 
mately 1 billion barrels, most of which is concentrated in Reserve No. 
1 in California, so it is a ratio of 1 to 33, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What about the reserves in South America? I do not 
mean our reserves but oil reserves generally in the Western Hemi- 
sphere area. 

Mr. Tracie. I can supply that figure for the record. We do not 
have it. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The latest information we have indicates the oil reserves in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to be as follows: 


Oil reserves in the Western Hemisphere 
North America: Tn barrels 
I a a a Se ee 
Canada , 000, 000, 000 
Mexico , , 500, 000, 000 
Cuba : 3, 000, 000 


a OU UIT An AUER ON a eo ED ie 


South America: 
Argentina ; , 000, 000 
Bolivia 000, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


Total, South America 19, 340, 000, 000 
Total, Western Hemisphere 58, 843, 000, 000 
Mr. Manon. How long would it take to develop full reserve of 
No. 1 if we have a full need for it? 
Captain Mirtier. About 6 months to build up to 200,000 barrels 
a day. 
Mr. Manon. Where would you go from there? 
Captain Minter. That would be the maximum recovery we could 
have per day, sir. 
Mr. Tractr. From existing wells. 
Captain Minter. That is right. 
Mr. THomas. What isthat production? Is it at 3,500 feet ? 
Captain Minter. One zone at 3,500, one at 6,500, and another zone 
at about 9,000. 
Mr. Troomas. You have three sands there? 
Captain Mitter. That is right. 
Mr. Tuomas. In the same field ? 
Captain Mituer. Yes, sir. 
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RELIANCE ON PRIVATE DEVELOPMENT OF OIL FIELDS 


Mr. Manon. Should we be willing to rely on private exploration 
and development to meet military requirements? 

Captain Minter. That is a question, sir, which I do not feel I am 
qualified to answer. We are the trustees of the Congress for these 
reserves. A study by the administration and by the Congress should 
determine whether or not the need for these reserves still exists. 

Mr. Manon. What are your views with respect to that problem ? 

Mr. Tracts. As far as I am concerned, and I have been associated 
with this office for nearly 30 er the reserves of the Elk Hills field, 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 in California, constitute at least a 
quarter of the reserves on the ent coast. The potential production 
of the Elk Hills field could be raised to approximately a quarter of 
the production on the west coast if the need arose, merely by drilling 
the necessary wells to pull it out of the ground. 

We have not drilled all of the wells necessary because we have felt 
the present status of development is sufficient for the present time. In 
other words, we should not make capital investments in the field that 
are unwarranted by the present need for oil. 


ALLOCATION OF MILITARY RESERVES 


Mr. Manon. Are these reserves actually naval reserves or are they 
more or less reserves for the Nation and handled by the Navy for the 
Department of Defense? What is the situation there? 

Captain Mitter. The Naval Petroleum Reserve Act of 1920 tells the 
Secretary of the Navy to take possession of all property within naval 
petroleum reserves. 

However, a study made in 1948 by the Short committee indicated 
they thought the name should be changed to Armed Services Petro- 
leum Reserves because these no longer are only for the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. Your principal requirements for fiscal 1960 are about 
$2,125,000 ? 

Captain Miuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is this amount actually necessary for the operation of 
your program, Captain ¢ 

Captain Mriter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think the basis of your calculation is correct? 

Captain Miurmr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Summary o obligations by budget program 


| | 
Pro- : | | | Difference, 
gram Budget program 1958 actual | 1959 estimate , 1960 estimate! 1960 com- 
No. | | | | pare d with 
| 1959 


| M aintenance and operation of the | 
| $318, 580, 326 | $347, 422, 000 $369, 499, 000 | +$22, 077, 000 
| Active Fle et alterations and improve- | | 


ments ‘ 87, 808, 221 68, 368,000 | 92, 832,000 | +24, 464, 000 
2420 | Technical support programs. . ; 66, 995, 712 | 64, 877, 000 72, 074, 000 +7, 197, 000 
2425 | Maintenance and preserv ation of Re- | | | 

RNIN Sessler eo -| 38,845,423 | 18,526,000} 8,327,000 | —10, 199,000 
Maintenance and operation of Naval 

Reserve training vessels. ......-...--- 6,519,547 | 11,181,000 | 12,614,000 | +1, 433,000 
| Fuel for ships__.-- -| 134, 180, 283 113, 570, 000 120, 170,000 | +6, 600,000 
| Procurement of maintenance material. - 46, 706, 723 | 54, 864,000 | 64, 944, 000 +-10, 080, 000 
| Fleet support facilities____-- 93, 173, 144 93, 098, 000 92, 356, 000 

Departmental Administration, Bureau 

MONIES oc ane eh Soe | 17, 200, 834 | 17, 454, 000 | 17,861,000 | 

Total comparative obligations ----| "810, 010, 213 | 789, 360, 000 | 850, 677,000 | +61, 317, 000 

Net adjustments for minor comparative | | 
transfers _- +1, 840, 250 —375, 250 Z +375, 250 
| Other adjustments for comparability - —19, 400,000 | —19, 400, 000 | | -+19, 400, 000 





Total direct obligations in budget | 
aoctinent.$........<.. aie Somes 792, 450,463 | 769, 584, 750 | 850, 677, 000 +81, 092, 250 
| i 








000 
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Statement of reconciliation relating budget activity estimate to current 


appropriation 

1958 appropriation (ships and facilities) ........................ $821, 918, 247 
1959 budget estimate (ships and facilities) _.--__........-________ 790, 738, 000 
1959 appropriation annual act (ships and facilities) _.._._..._.___ 780, 408, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases__._.........._______ 7, 403, 000 
RUE -OSIIIIRW INT Ve TP i a ee —17, 851, 000 
Other adjustments for comparability.._....c..................__ +19, 400, 000 

Total comparative new obligational authority for 1959______ 789, 360, 000 


Deductions: 
Reduction from the unusually high nonscheduled repair costs 


exparieneed: in: TOCA] YORE TOGO i oc ircctctinmcmanmanmon 8, 477, 000 
Reduction from the unusually high supplies and equipage con- 

sumption experienced In DGG. oon ccitiiiiicceccemccnn 9, 936, 000 
Cancellation of habitability program. icccccnnncicicncnsunnn 3, 295, 000 
Completion of Qperation Hardteck. 22. n ec cccu 4, 260, 000 
Reduction in level of effort on service craft assigned to shore 

CGPRT ce te ar a i ed ce oe 392, 000 
Elimination of Reserve fleet modernization program and can- 

ICRSEN CTD SE i 10, 202, 000 
Cancellation of alterations except mandatory communications 

alterations on Naval Reserve training ships___._._____-_--__-_- 1, 041, 000 
Reduction in fuel price and a return to 1958 consumption ex- 

perience in lieu of high 1959 crises costs_...........---- 6, 425, 000 
Reduction in level of shore support to the fleet-___._.__.-_-~ 3, 447, 000 

RI a ae ena 47, 475, 000 

UO die ante cies gues daa cba gicie micmeaniaan 741, 885, 000 


Additions: 
Increase level of repair on ships in the fleet rehabilitation and 
modernization program, and a smaller increase on the re- 


mainder of the scheduled overhauls__...._-----.-..-----. $40, 490, 000 
Increased level of alterations (including those required by the 

fleet rehabilitation and modernization program) —.--------- 32, 019, 000 
Increased technical support for the fleet______-_-_---_--__---- 805, 000 
New training facilities, particularly for nuclear submarine 

NNN cad se aa as ee ear meet nena 6, 727, 000 
Increased number of Naval Reserve training ships to be over- 

BRI a ee Nc ih RE ccc ie ce ae lean 2, 346, 000 
Increased number of nuclear cores for nuclear submarines and 

increased cost of reprocessing fuel elements__.___.--------- 13, 025, 000 
Increased POLARIS requirements_..............--_---.--~-- 10, 775, 000 


Increased procurement of furniture for Capehart and Wherry 

housing, and improvement in selected areas of deferred 

IN ena 2, 705, 000 
Higher number of engineers at the Bureau of Ships, and in- 

stallation of an improved computer to handle increased 

WUE as he es dk on i ci aceiek ca tacoiaaeniamaes: 407, 000 


109, 299, 000 


et kak) i se ee a 51, 184, 000 
Adjustment fer minor deductions and additions._......__.._...---- —507, 000 


Total estimate for 1960 (operation and maintenance, Navy— : 
BRR ACHVEY Basics cdc ce ceanceksocdewsadtenael 850, 677, 000 
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Analysis by budget program 





Budget program 1959 Deductions | Additions | 1960 


Maintenance and operation of the Active 

Fleet ..---------| $347, 422,000 | $18,413,000 | $40,490,000 | $369, 499, 000 
Active Fleet alterations and improve- | | 

_ments sie all ie reali ’ alae ete 38, 368, 000 7, 555, 000 | 32, 019, 000 2, 832, 000 
Technical support programs ‘ 64, 877, 000 501, 000 | 7, 698, 000 | rt 074, 000 
Maintenance and preservation of Reserve , 

fleet 18, 526, 000 10, 202, 000 | 3,000 | 8, 327, 000 
Maintenance and oper ation of Naval | it 

Reserve training vessels = - 11, 181, 000 1, 041, 000 ; : 12, 614, 000 
Fuel a — = . --| 113, 570,000 6, 425, 000 | 3, ar aes | 1 170, 000 
Procurement of maintenance material....| 54. 864,000 | 354, 000 434, 000 4, 944, 000 
Fle i support facilities 7 5 93, 098, 000 3, 447, 000 | 2, , 000 | 92 356, 000 
Denartmental administration, Bureau of | 

Ships... d ---| 17,454,000 | 0 7, 000 17, 861, 000 


No cet ge 789, 360, 000 | 47,938,000 | 190, 255, 000 850, 677, 000 


Mr. Manion. We will begin at this time consideration of one of the 
large items in the Navy budget, a request for operation and main- 
tenance funds for the Bureau of Ships. 

I believe, Admiral, we have a special guest this morning. Will you 
present him to the committee ? 

Admiral Witson. Mr. Cecil P. Milne, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Materiel, designate. 

Mr. Manon. We are ‘ple: ased to have you before the committee to- 
day, Mr. Milne. 

Admiral Ensey, what is your proposed procedure ? 

Admiral Ensry. Admiral Mumma has a statement, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Mumma, we are always pleased to see you. 

Admiral Mumma. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manion. We are glad to have you here today. Will you pro- 
ceed with your statement ? 

Admiral Mumma. It is relatively short, sir. 


(FENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate. the 
opportunity of appearing before you today to explain the fiscal year 
1960 estimates we have prepared in support of Budget Activity 4— 
Ships and facilities—of the appropriation “Oper ation and mainten- 
ance, Navy.” This budget activity provides the funds that go into 
programs for material maintenance of the ships of the Navy, the fuel 
that they consume, certain technical equipment and services which 
they require and the shore facilities operating in their direct support. 
We are requesting $850,677.000 for these programs in the fiscal 
vear 1960. 

I must confirm from a technical and engineering standpoint the 
testimony you have heard from Admiral Burke and Vice Admiral 
Wilson concerning the material condition of the active fleet. This is 
one of the Navy’s most pressing problems. The factors which make 
it so—the increasing age of ships, the high tempo of operations, the 
complexity of new equipments being installed and the fact that blue- 
collar wage and material cost have increased at a rate of over 5 per- 
cent a year since 1950 are not unknown to you. They are discussed 
at some length in our budget justification material. 
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To meet the problem of maintaining the active fleet at a suitable 
state of material readiness we have energetically pursued a policy of 
maximum self-maintenance by the ships’ crews and have curtailed or 
eliminated other programs wherever possible in order to reprogram 
funds into this vital area. Unfortunately the recurring international 
crises have reduced the time that can be allowed the ships for upkeep 
and self-maintenance. We have been able, however, at the expense of 
other programs to increase somewhat the percentage of available 
dollars allocated to the active fleet. In fiscal year 1960 54 percent of 
the funds in this budget activity are planned for active fleet repairs 
and improvement, compared to 50 percent in 1958 and 52 percent in 
1959. Perhaps the most significant step we are taking is the fleet 
rehabilitation and modernization program which Captain Vinock 
has described earlier. 

Our difficulties in the programs supported by this budget activity 
would be much greater were it not for the fact that we have been 
able to offset rising costs to some degree by improved efficiency in our 
operations. Some of our more important efforts in this field are: 

(a) The production planning and control program at our naval 
shipyards whereby through better planning, scheduling, and work 
measurement we strive for the more effective utilization of manpower 
and material, 

(6) The value engineering program which seeks to eliminate expen- 
sive nonessential features from the design of our ships, their machinery 
and equipment and to insure full value is received for each dollar 
spent. 

(c) The purification and reduction of inventories of special ship 
and electronic materials. During the past year the total dollar value 
of these inventories was decreased by approximately $150 million. 

(d) The salvage and repair of damaged or worn equipment. Mate- 
rial valued at $33 million was restored to good-as-new condition in 
1958 for about a third of the cost of new material. 

(e) The revision and consolidation of shipboard allowances, Work- 
ing closely with the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts and with the 
other material bureaus we expect to complete the program of provia- 
ing new consolidated shipboard allowance lists for all of the ships of 
the active fleet by July 1960. 

Recently I established a board of senior officers to look into every 
aspect of shipbuilding and ship repair with the objective of finding 
new and better ways of reducing costs and of improving our efficiency. 
This Ship Cost Analysis Panel is now hard at work and is expected 
to submit its findings and recommendations later this year. 

I would like to conclude my remarks with a brief reference to obli- 
gations and expenditures in the ships and facilities account, Through 
the month of January 1959, $477,267,000 has been obligated from the 
gross amount available of $813,164,000 in fiscal year 1959, and 
$466,235,000 has been expended from current and prior year accounts. 
We estimate that total expenditures from this budget activity will be 
$829,600,000 in fiscal year 1960. Expenditures from the new obliga- 
tional authority we are requesting for the coming fiscal year are 
exnected to approximate $677 million in 1960, $154 million in 1961, 
$11 million in fiseal year 1962, and $8 million in fiscal year 1963. 


ms ¢ 


Mr. Manon. Thank you, Admiral Mumma. 
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Yesterday we had a very excellent presentation of your O and M 
requirements by Admiral Wilson and his associates. We went into 
considerable detail in connection with some of the matters which you 
have discussed. 

We got a considerable briefing on the program for fleet rehabilita- 
tion and modernization which you call FRAM. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 OBLIGATION RATE 


Obligations through January, Admiral, appear to average 

$68,181,000 per month. If this rate of obligation continues, total ob- 

ligations would equal $818,168,000, or about $5 million more than 
will be available ac cording to estimates. 

What steps are being taken to assure that the rate of obligation 
will decrease in the remaining months of the fiscal year? 

Admiral Mumma. Actually we anticipate that the rate should stay 
at about this level, or even increase a little, Mr. Chairman, because 
of the necessity for the supplemental appropriation which has been 
requested by the Department of the Navy for this purpose in this ap- 
propriation. We have requested $20 million, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How will you have available to you the funds which 
you have estimated ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. This figure which I have given you is not cor- 
rected for the $20 million supplemental request. We have requested 
from Mr. Thomas’ committee this $20 million. If we do not get this 
$20 million we would have to cut down our obligation rate, we would 
have to actually defer ships’ overhauls in considerable numbers. 

Mr. Manon. That is the reason the figures do not jibe. 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, sir. They are actually running 
higher because of the international crises of Lebanon and Taiwan. 

Mr. Manon. The budget document indicated that you were going 
to request $12,597,000 rather than the $20 million, and apparently 
that is included in the figure of $813,164,000 on page 3 of your state- 
ment. 

Admiral Mumma. The problem is in the reimbursement area, we 
have difficulty in making these figures jibe with obligations and ap- 

ropriated funds. We are mixing up appropriations and actual ob- 
igations per year. They do not alw ays jibe, sir. 

Some of this money which we are asking for in the supplemental 
would actually be utilized in funding work ‘which would be obligated 
in the early part of the year but w ould not actually be expended until 
later. 

Mr. Manon. Will you undertake to reconcile these figures as well 
as you can ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Reconciliation of present allocation to budget document 





Pema GIG On en a ee mica awciaaiiele 1 $813, 164, 000 
Leaks: TOIMDUTOOMONR 26. eee emesucedecaeusnas —32, 756, 000 
WS STNOTS CUNO i ei eee re ee Bis ae 1780, 408, 000 
Supplemental request for pay TAaiIse. 12.5.2 coe ? +7, 403, 000 
Tega: COMDOTATIVG Trane ergo os en ee ee —18, 226, 250 
RSNA CNES EAU WENA MUIR i ae oe * 769, 584, 750 


1 Excludes $20,000,000 requested supplemental. 

2Included in 1959 column of the 1960 OMN budget green sheets. 

3Excludes $12,597,000 supplemental requested in the President’s budget under the 
section proposed for later transmission. 


COMPARATIVE DATA ON FUEL, WATER, AND UTILITY SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. Would you prepare a table showing steaming hours, 
fuel oil consumption, and so forth, as at page 517 of the hearings of 
last year? Expand the table to show, also, the original budget esti- 
mate as well as the actual or latest revised estimate for the years 1957 
through 1960. 

Admiral Mumma. I have such a record with me, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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INCREASE IN TRAINING SUPPORT 


Mr. Manon. What program requires the proposed increase of $6.7 
million in training support ? 

Admiral Mumma. That is in the nuclear training program. About 
$6 million of it is absorbed in that one area alone, sir. We support 
in this appropriation the training of the crews for the nuclear sub- 
marine and other ship oe “Of course, there has been a tremen- 
dous expansion in that are 

Mr. Manon. Where hi a you been getting your training funds? 

Admiral Mumma. Nuclear training has been done under this ap- 
propriation all the time, sir. It has just increased tremendously by 
about this $6 million differential. 

Mr. Manon. Isthat asa result of new developments in ships ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. For example, in 1959 we had $2,800,- 
000 in the training area, training support programs. 

This year it is $9.6 million. That increase is almost entirely at- 
tributable to the nuclear program. 

There was some nuclear program in the previous year and the year 
before that, too, of course. 

Mr. Manon. We were under the impression that at one time you 
got much of this training in the manufacturers’ plants without cost. 

Admiral Mumma. We are still utilizing that device to the maxi- 
mum degree, Mr. Chairman, but the numbers are getting so large 

Mr. Manion. The numbers of what ? 

Admiral Mumma. Trainees—that we would get no productive work 
done in these manufacturers’ plants. 

With the first crew we could do very nicely, and with the second 
and third. However, when we have a dozen crews undergoing train- 
ing at one time you just would not have any productive work going 
on in your own manufacturer’s activities. 





RISING LABOR COSTS 


Mr. Manon. In estimating your O. & M. requirements you have 
made reference to certain increases annually in labor costs from year 
to year since 1950. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You say you have had a 4 percent increase each year? 

Admiral Mumma. Five, sir. It has averaged better than 5 percent. 

Mr. Manon. Each year? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That is over an 8-year period ? 

Admiral Mum™a. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you take 5 times 8 it would be a 40-percent increase 
from 100 percent if we call 1950 100 percent. 

Actually, however, this has been more or less like compounding in- 
terest, has it not, 105 pereent and then 5 percent of 105 percent? 

Admiral Mumma. That is exactly right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That seems as though it is too high, even though we 
have had considerable inflation. 

Admiral Mumma. We have our actual index which is taken from 
the Department of the Interior, Department of Labor, and the De- 
partment of Commerce records, and we are using 1951 as a standard 
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at an index of 100. 1951 isthe standard for that fiscal year, which was 
in the year 1950. We are now at 152 percent on that index. 

Mr. Anprews. In other words, it costs you $1.50 now to get what you 
got in 1951 for $1. 

Admiral Mumma. Exactly, Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. When that figure hits $2 your 1951 dollar is not 
worth anything. 

Admiral Mumma. Fifty cents, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does the Bureau of Labor Statistics agree with that? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. They compiled it for you ? 

Admiral Mumma. This is taken from their records, Mr. Thomas. 

Admiral Ensry. The President’s Economic Report of January 1, 
1959, confirms this, also. 

Mr. Manon. This probably would be true of the Army and Air 
Force, would it not ? 

Admiral Ensey. That particular report, the President’s Report, 
gives 514 percent on ships. 

The overall is 114 or 2 percent. He has many tables in this report. 
In other words, there are various degrees of inflation in different 
activities, but it confirms that percent increase in cost for ships. 

Mr. Manon. The degree is greater here ? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 


PRODUCTIVITY LAGGING BEHIND COST INCREASES 


Mr. Anprews. What is the greatest contributing factor? Is it 
labor, steel, or what? Can you tell us? 

Admiral Mumma. I personally believe it is fundamentally labor 
because as soon as the labor cost goes up, then everything else, includ- 
ing the fabrication of material, has to go up correspondingly, so that 
it is a dog chasing its tail. It is a circular spiral that just continues 
to increase. 

The fundamental problem is that apparently we have not been 
able to get the increase in productivity to keep pace with the increase 
in wages, and we are losing ground. 

We have not lost all of this ground that is indicated by this change, 
but, in my personal opinion, we have lost more than half of it. 

In other words, the productivity, these improved techniques, and 
so on, have made up approximately only half of the deficit. 

Mr. Anprews. And you see no hope for that situation to get better? 
It will get worse before it gets better in your opinion? 

Admiral Mumma. There are a few things that could be done, sir. 
I have under discussion with the Secretary of the Navy and with the 
Secretary of Defense one of the techniques that I think would help. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your bill is broken down into labor and materials? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. The labor bill is for that labor which is directly un- 
der your control, is it not? Those are your blue-collar people. Is 
that correct ? 

Admiral Mumma. That is right, sir, but it also includes the 
civilians 
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Mr. Tuomas. Those people- 

Admiral Mumma. It includes the civilian industry. 

Mr. THomas. That part of your labor cost goes into the supply part 
of the item, the materials part of it. That is around 55 percent, too, 
I imagine, but the labor bill is directly under your control. If they 
have not produced as rapidly as they have had an increase in wages, 
the Navy will have to take some part of that blame; is it not? 

Your boys are not too highly unionized. They will not strike 
against the Navy. We will have to take some of that blame ourselves. 

These people are your blue-collar people. They are subject to bene- 
fits of retirement funds and the laws which require you to come up 
with a periodical adjustment of wages to keep pace with the wages 
in their area. That gives some money to them, does it not? 

Admiral Mumma. About $100 million goes into the private yards 
in this area from this appropriation each year, so that that portion 
of it is beyond our control. I refer now to direct ship repair and al- 
terations in private yards. That is out of our total amount. It is 
about a third or a little less. 

Mr. THomas. What is the total you are looking for? Is it about 
$369 million ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is your maintenance and operation. 

Operation is one figure and maintenance is something else. What 
part of the $369 million is maintenance and what part is labor? 

Admiral Mumma. Actually maintenance and alterations would be 
someting around $380 million of our total budget request. It would 
be the first two figures, maintenance and operation and the active 
fleet alterations and improvements. That would be added and make 
it around $380 ‘million. 

The remaining funds which you discussed which are under our own 
control, as to that I would say we have made up about half of this 
difference through improved efficiency with these devices I tabulated 
in the latter part of my statement. However, we have not been able 
to make up the whole deficienc y in the inflationary trend. We just 
cannot seem to be able to get the productivity up by that degree. 

We think we have increased our productivity 25 percent in the last 
8 years but we have not increased it 50 percent. 





INFLATIONARY TREND IN LABOR COSTS 


Mr. Tsoaras. What has been the increase in your hourly rate since 
this new act went into effect? I know every time we turn around we 
have a supplemental in here to take care of one of these items. 

What has been the situation for the last 2 years? How often do 
vou evaluate it ? 

Admiral Mumma. Every year it is to be reevaluated, It has been 
averaging anywhere from 10 to 16 to 20 cents an hour per year. 

This inflationary trend actually spreads throughout the industry. 
We are a pretty fair segment of the industry, and when we raise our 
wage rates the rest of the industry raises theirs, and we are a little 
ehind, and the first thing you know we have to raise ours again, so 
this game goes on indefinitely. 
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This is the point I am making: That we have a device that we think, 
and we will propose it very soon, will help in stopping this. It would 
have to be done by all three services to make it effective, but the 
Government is such a big employer in this field—— 

Mr. Tuomas. The service sets the pattern throughout the Govern- 
ment. 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Asa matter of fact, everybody else follows the armed 
services. You take the lead and set the pattern for everybody else— 
VA, General Services, and what have you. They accept your figures 
without much question. 

Admiral Mumma. I do not think we are lily pure in the Depart- 
ment of Defense in this regard, sir, in not actually fostering some in- 
flationary trend. I think we foster it unknowingly. 


REDUCTIONS IN FORCE 


Mr. Tiromas. If you do not have a commensurate increase in pro- 
ductivity of labor it seems to me we will have to bear some of that 
blame because you certainly have good labor. They have been with 
you for years ‘and years. They will not quit, They are brought 
under the retirement fund and have the benefits. so we will have to 
share some of that responsibility. 

Whatever you come up with in the way of a plan to increase their 
productivity, my guess is that they will go along with you whole- 
heartedly. 

Admiral Mumia. We have pretty good cooperation from industry 
and the labor unions on this thing, but the difficulty is that we have 
a few built-in problems in civil service, as you know. 

Mr. Tuomas. A few ? 

Admiral Mumma. Such as we are now reaching the point in some 
of our naval shipyards, in our reductions in force, where we are getting 
into the 17, 18, 20, 25-year men. They are having to go out the gate 
because of the Veterans’ Preference Act. These are nonveterans. 

Mr. Tuomas. It hurts, too. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have problems. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Manon. When the record comes to you, you should make it 
clear that this inflation has not been 5 percent a year on the whole 
dollar across the board. You should relate it to the ship program and 
this appropriation. Otherwise the record might be confused. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The preceding discussion on wage and material price increases has pertained 
only to the increases in labor and materials used in ship repair and the installa- 
tion of alteration equipments. The price index discussed has been derived from 


the shipbuilding and ship repair industry only. This should not be confused with 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics “Cost of Living Index” for the country as a whole. 
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Labor and material indewes for ship repair and alteration 


a 
| 


Index of labor | Index of | Index of labor 
Fiscal year cost | material cost | and material 
| | cost 
| | 

Nei ee ee ee ee ee ee Te ae 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
RR Se ESS Sag Re Ce DA OA a 105.5 | 104. 9 105. 4 
Ee. cicehishendhabnors Reuwinaaeakecivannaénaewaneebion | 112.9 | 110.1 | 112.2 
WS oe eee et os ee ae eed acon euscewaente . 120.9 118.3 | 120. 3 
1955 Sis desea nines wail ni ogame deacon : 123.7 | 122. 3 | 123. 4 
NEE nines aang aekaasinese sa aassobbewabens oe 128.7 132.1 | 129. 4 
1957 thE Tuieniapm banana Aa maieMaanuem cent 135.9 | 141.8 | 137.3 
na ee eed oldie pxenudcudaws 144. 4 147.3 145. 1 
MIG o.  dccoduaudeidicmdwedenenseuuu once vamaem a 149.3 | 148. 1 149.0 
ROR ee ec ate ee faa a ne a eee 150.3 | 150.6 | 150. 4 
RII as artes oe ee 151.3 | 151.3 | 151.3 
NONI eo ere oe ae eae 1 152.0 1152.2 | 1 152.0 





1 Preliminary. 
MAJOR SHORE FACILITIES IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. How many major shore facilities are to be supported 
with the money provided? Relate this to the figures provided for 1958 
and fiscal 1959. 

Admiral Mumma. The fleet shore activities total is 124 for 1960 as 
contrasted to 129 in 1959. That is a reduction of five Shore Estab- 
lishments in this area. 

Mr. Manon. You can list the five at this point in the rceord. 

(The information requested follows :) 

A net reduction of four activities will be accomplished through the consolida- 
tion of sea frontier commands and subordinate harbor defense units. In addi- 
tion the special command Mideast which was established during the Mideast 
crisis will be disestablished. 

A more complete compilation of the Bureau of Ships total shore activities for 
the 3 years is as follows. 
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Number of naval activities under the management of the Bureau of Ships or 
funded in part by this budget activity 

















i ! 
End fiscal | End fiscal | .- ie End 
year 1958 | year1959 | Changes /fiscal vear 
| _| 1960 
| 
MAJOR ACTIVITIES 
Experiment and test stations...........-...---...----.- 2 Giles cssccad | 2 
I ea eae ee eaowe | 5 ihe oan | 5 
Naval stations___- SIRES EE SAS pLtmeenete 2} 2 | 13 | 5 
SE ES SSS ee See ee nee 1 | : Op heen } 1 
Ship repair facility...---. me ae ‘olga 7 3 | a ary 3 
Shipyards culate Gianna ads ‘ ea 11 | Sees caanicne | ll 
Submarine bases gees ca ciicla ta shncsiecie teccptcbentioe 2 | a | 2 
Subtotal, major activities. ....................... 26 26 3 | 29 
MINOR ACTIVITIES 
| 
Sarre Irn I ne oc creme cereale 13 BD Acssesanees 13 
Assistant industrial managers._......--- See ee eee 6 | Do bod 2 
Resident industrial managers- ~~. -.-- hil odinbacbia nm ae babes | 2 | 2 | 2 
Ships departments ‘ 15 15 2—15 0 
Re-erve Fleet berthing areas. -- ; eas 2 Ae Eicsamratamiteget | 
Naval Reserve training TAD, district commandant--- 10 | Be Aa Ao I 
SP NI ne oe sein iwi 1 1 | 3-1 0 
Experimenta il diving unit | 1 | 1 | 1 
Army chemical centers ( naval unit) a 1 | l 
Naval Port Control Office . l 0 0 
Tnactive service craft facility, Pearl Harbor 1 1 | l 
Security engineering facility l 1 l 
TAD for AEC training 1 1 | 1 
Sea frontiers and harbor defense Z 24 24 | 3—4 | y.] 
Major Command Headquarters 49 | 49 | 4] 48 
Minecraft b ise_ 1 1 l 
Kunia facility 1 1 | 1 
Communication centers 1 | 1! 1 
Reserve Fleet groups__. 2 2 2 
NCSO COLOMBO. 1 | 1 | 1 
Commandant, Fifth Naval District 1 | 1 | 1 
Classified stations. 1 2 | 2 
DEEPFREEZE i 1 1 
Allied U.S. Naval Attaché, Taipei. .- 1 | 1 1 
Flect Commands, TAD-~--- ‘ | 36 38 38 
Subtotal, minor activities-- 174 172 —21 151 
Grand total_. 200 198 —18 | 18) 
| | 
1 Transferred from “‘Servicewide operations.”’ 
2 Trsnsferred to “Servicewide operations.”’ 
$ Consolidation. 
4 Disestablishment. 
DISPOSITION OF CLASS D RESERVE FLEET VESSELS 


Mr. Manon. What is the current situation with respect to the dis- 
position of class D Reserve Fleet vessels about which the committee 
commented in its report last year ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. At the present time we have appeared before the 
Armed Services Committee concerning the disposition of class D ves- 
sels, and a list has been approved of 43 such vessels. I think, in case 
you wish further information on the plans for the future, it might be 
well to have Admiral Wilson talk to that item, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement in regard to that matter, Admiral 
Wilson, please. 

Admiral Wirson. How we are reducing the Reserve Fleet ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

\dmiral Wirson. This year we have reduced the Reserve Fleet 
to the extent of 147 disposals. We hope by the end of the year we 
will increase that by another 136. That includes these large ships 
about which an announcement was made the other day. 
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Mr. Manon. These 43 ships of which Admiral Mumma spoke are 
what types of ships ¢ 

Admiral Witson. Five battleships 

Admiral Mumma. Nine CA’s, 10 CL’s, 4 CLAA’s, 15 CVHE’s for 
atotal of 45. They are all in warship category, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The staff has had a prehearing in regard to ships and 
facilities and has gone more thoroughly into some of the details of 
this appropriation item. 

[ have no further questions at this time. 

Any questions, gentlemen ? 





RUSSIAN NAVAL SHIPBUILDING EFFORT 


Mr. Streprarp. I recently picked up a news release which perhaps 
already has been brought to your attention by someone else. It is en- 
titled “Reds Push Building of Warships.” 

This is from Stockholm under date of March 7. 

Reports reaching here say Russia has placed large orders for ships with 
satellite nations to free Russian shipyards for building modern warships. 

The reports say four 13,500-ton cruisers are under construction at Leningrad, 
one atomic submarine is near completion, another under construction, and four 
or five in the planning stage. 

The Soviet atomic icebreaker Lenin, inspected by British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan during his recent visit to Leningrad, is expected to sail on 
her maiden voyage any day. 

Ten new destroyers and a number of smaller vessels are being built at Baltic 
and White Sea shipyards, according to the reports. 

The Swedish Navy’s annual book ae mR says three cruisers are 
under construction for the Soviet Baltic Sea fleet and one is being built for the 
Polar fleet. 

Ten Sverdlov class cruisers are in commission in the Baltic and three in the 
Black Sea. Two more are believed to be under construction at Black Sea ports. 

Polish shipbuilders are constructing a 35,000-ton atomic-powered tanker for 
the Soviets, the reports say. 

The information says the biggest Polish shipyard, at Stettin, is working ex- 
clusively on vessels for Russia. Between now and the end of 1961 more than 40 
ships are expected to be launched at Stettin. 

What information do you have which may confirm or explain these 
reports ? 

Admiral Mumma. There is a general knowledge in the shipbuilding 
industries of the world of this general plan going on. The details of 
it to some degree are classified as far as our handling of it, and a re- 
port of this type, sir, could well have a large degree of authenticity 
in It. 

Mr. Suepparv. I think it might be well, Mr. Chairman that the 
committee be kept advised of developments of this character. It is 

rather interesting to me that we have all these sources of information 
before the committee, and subject matter of this character is not even 
remotely touched upon and, in fact, it has been expressed by anne 
of this committee and those who are adjuncts thereto that, as far a 
the Russians’ interest in any naval construction, there was none. This 
report is quite to the contrary. It would occur to me that it might be 
well, Admiral, if it is within the purview of your functions, to have 
that checked on as a source of information so we can have it. If you 
cannot supply it to the committee as open record information, at least 
give it to the committee in confidential form so we can be kept abreast 
of what we are competing with here. 
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Admiral Mumma. I would suggest, Mr. Sheppard, it would be 
advisable to give it to the committee from our classified sources in 
closed executive session without going on the record. 

Admiral Wirson. I think it can be stated for the record, Mr. Shep- 
pard, that Russia is the second naval power in the world, and that 
their fleet, in contrast to ours, has practically all been built since 
World War IT. 

Mr. Surrrarp, I think that report, if IT may suggest it, Admiral, 
might be enlarged to the degree of your capability to let the com- 
mittee know exactly what the situation is, because it has been so 
frequently said on the Hill that the Navy does not require these things. 
It is argued that we have the greatest navy in the world, and Russia 
is doing practically nothing in this field; that they are directing their 
efforts to other approaches from the military point of view. That 
apparently is far from being the fact. 

It might be well, gentlemen, to clarify this situation, because it may 
have a very significant effect upon your appropriations if there is 
continued thinking that it is not nec essary to have a fleet to compete 
with the Russian construction program because they are not produc- 
ing anything. 

Admiral Wirson. We shall be very happy to arrange a briefing 
on that in executive session to the committee, if you desire it, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt. You are not saying that. That is 
what you say people think. 

Mr. Sreprarp. I have never said that. In fact, I have known 
different for quite some period of time. 

Mr. Tuomas. As a matter of fact, they are leading the field in the 
construction of naval units now, are they not? They are even ahead 
of the British. 

Mr. Froop. In destroyers, cruisers, submarines, and what else have 
you got. Rowboats. 

Admiral Mumma. In numbers, there is no doubt about it, Mr. 
Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Sure there isn’t. I know it. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the latest information you have, Admiral, 
about the Russians building an atomic-powered submarine? 

Admiral Mumma. I would like that to be handled by our intelli- 
gence people, sir, off the record and in executive session. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Sueprarp. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood ? 


BUDGET REQUIREMENTS FOR “POLARIS” 


Mr. Froop. On page 4-2 of your justifications, “Ships and facili- 
ties, activity No. 4,” among a series of budget activity estimates in the 
current appropriation you list increased POLARIS requirements for 
$10 plus million. That is just a heading. In view of this utter con- 
fusion which is SOP now between the Congr ess and the White House 
on this whole Defense budget, including this part of it which is the 
Navy, and particularly that Navy part of it which is now ships, what 
does “increased POLARIS requirements” mean? Has the Director 
of the Budget told you yet how many POLARIS we are to have, or 
what does this mean ? 
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Admiral Mumma. May I go off the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Firoop. Why? To express an opinion about the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget? I don’t blame you. 

Admiral Mumma. I intend to give some classified information. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Nobody has the faintest idea, including the Navy, cer- 
tainly this committee doesn’t, from day to day about the condition of 
the Department of Defense requirements and the budget with which 
we deal. We don’t know whether there will be more Marines or more 
Army or more POLARIS or how many POLARIS. All we do is 
pass laws and nobody pays any attention to them. I thought maybe 
we had picked up menos POLARIS since last night, or whatever 
is going on down there. I have no idea and I am sure you don’t, but 
I thought maybe they called you this morning and we got another 
one. 

Admiral Wirson. I think, Mr. Flood, that will come out in regard 
to submarines and hardware as we go through the details. 

Mr. Fioop. The basic problem, again, is this “now we have it and 
now we haven't,” this “off again, on again, Finnegan” defense busi- 
ness here, although Finnegan would do much better than the Presi- 
dent is doing, and I am a little tired of this idea that this President 
is the greatest military leader in the world today. That might have 
been all right in World War IT. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. So I ama little tired of hearing that this is the greatest 
military genius in the world. So was Andrew Jackson at one time, 
but we are not going to fight this next war with tomahawks, and 
so was General Lee in his time. If we were going to take brigades 
of infantry up the slopes of Gettysburg with flags flying and the bands 

playing, Tam for General Pic kett. Nobody could have done it better. 
Bui this idea that President Eisenhower is the greatest existing mili- 
tary authority in the world for tomorrow morning is not accepted by 
the world today. 

Mr. Weaver. How would you compare him with Harry Truman ? 

Mr. Froop. About the same league. Or anybody else you want to 
mention. 

CONDITION OF OUR FLEET 








Now let’s talk about these Navy ships. The only trouble with this 
situation in 1959 about Navy ships is that we are so used to 7 
fellows crying “wolf, wolf” maybe you are going to get hurt by 
Maybe you will lose the sheep ‘because of — annui il “wolf, ye 
austerity, this is the minimum. We have been going through that 
here as long as I can remember. Maybe this year it is right. Maybe 
this is bad. . bad is this? Are you going to be able to repro- 
duce this fleet? I see here on pages 4-5 of your “Operation and main- 
tenance, active fleet,” and I quote: 

“The problem of an unsatisfactory trend in the material condition of the 
active fleet ships brought about by increasing average age, higher speeds of oper- 
ation, steadily rising wages and material costs, led the Secretary of the Navy in 
fiscal 1959 to request a committee of three private citizens with extensive ship 
maintenance experience to undertake an independent evaluation of the material 
readiness of the fleet. 


nas 
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That means the situation is bad. When the Secretary of the Navy 
in 1959 is advised by his uniformed staff that the situation of the 
active United States fleet ships is so bad that he must appoint a 
special committee of three civilian experts to evaluate this up to date, 
that ain't good, is it? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir, it is not. 

Mr. Fioop. It is that bad, is it ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr, Anprews. And read what they said in the next line. 

Mr. Fioop. I quote again from your report: 

This committee in its report confirmed in all essential particulars the Navy’s 
own findings, and recommended as an urgent necessity an increase in the gen- 
eral level of maintenance effort, with special emphasis to be given to certain 
selected types of World War II-built ships. 

Is it a fact that if all those things are true—and for the purpose 
of my argument let’s say they are true, for I can’t im: igine they 
would be untrue—there is not in this budget that you have before 

us today sufficient funds, is there, in this year of our Lord 1959 and 
for X years ahead, to recondition and build sufficient units of all 
classifications for active fleet ships to make the United States Navy 
what it should be next year and for the next 5 years under all the 
circumstances? Is that true or isn’t it? 


PRESENT FLEET NOT BEING REPLACED 


Admiral Mumma. I should say, Mr. Flood, that the current num- 
ber of ships in the fleet would require a larger replacement program 


to maintain our existing average age. This is a true statement. We 
‘annot replace the current size of the fleet, ship for ship as they be- 
come overage, with the current size of our shipbuilding and con- 
struction program. 

Mr. Froop. And in 5 or 6 years we shall have a secondhand fleet 
of many active ships on the line of various categories that have been 
refurbished, reconditioned, repainted, done over. Isn’t that what 
we shall have? 

Admiral Mumma. This is what we are attempting to do—to keep 
the ships on the line as long as possible. 

Mr. Froop. But this is not a satisfactory program for the con- 
struction of the new, best, most modern ships that military or naval 
construction can conceive, and certainly in 10 years the U nited States 
Navy will not be the best, first-class surface fleet in the world if this 
keeps up. Is that right? 

Admiral Mumma. That would depend, of course, on what happened 
in other countries, but 

Mr. Froop. Never mind the other countries. What will happen in 
this one? 

Admiral Mumma. The age of the fleet is increasing. It is getting 
older. The replacements are not keeping up with that trend. 

Mr. Frioop. And if the budget presentations continue in this nature 
and this size, that is bound to happen a fortiori, Q.K.D., or whatever 
you want, isn’t it? How can it miss? The answer is yes, isn’t it? 

Admiral Mumma. That is an inescapable conclusion in case this is 
projected indefinitely. 
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Mr. Froop. That is good language for an admiral. Just so we 
know. 

I know what kind of Air Force I am going to have because I know 
that three-quarters of my great Strategic Air Command is obsolescent 
today. The B-47’s are obsolescent today. Fifteen hundred out of 
2,000 of the SAC bomber command is natienine: and not much is 
going to be done about it. 

- know that the Russians will have a 214- to 314-year spread, up to 
314 to 1 in ICBM’s over the same period of time that I am talking 
abe concerning the fleet. Now I know I am going to havea class 
B fleet. 

For the greatest military strategist in the world, that is what we 
are going to have. That is what this great general is going to lead. 
Good. If he is satisfied, I am not. I am not satisfied with the com- 
mander or his material or equipment—nothing. 

Of course, I hasten to add that I won’t have enough Marines and 
I won’t have a big enough Army. 

I am not talking about Berlin. My bowels are not upset about 
an existing emer gency. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Admiral Mumma. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Tuurspay, Marca 12, 1959. 
OrDNANCE AND FACILITIES 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. P. D. STROOP, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

REAR ADM. W. J. MARSHALL, USN, DIRECTOR, MATERIEL DIVISION, 
DCNO (LOGISTICS) 

CAPT. W. C. TAYLOR, USN, HEAD, MANAGEMENT CONTROL BRANCH, 
ORDNANCE SHORE ESTABLISHMENT DIVISION 

W. S. WILLIAMS, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

COMDR. W. F. BENBOW, MATERIEL DIVISION 

REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR 
OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, DEPUTY NAVY COMPTROLLER 


Summary of rene by budget preeen 


Pro- Difference 

gram j Budget program 1958 actual | 1959 estimate |} 1960 estimate 1960 com- 

No. | pared with 
1959 





| 

| 

2110 | Maintenance of ordnance and ammuni- | 
' 

| 

| 

| 


| tion $100, 571,346 | $94, 393,009 | $89,980,000 | —$4, 413, 000 
2115 | Maintenance and operation of facilities 37, 442 091 | 38, 154, 000 | 35, 043, 000 | —3, 111, 000 
212 Repair of facilities 6, 335, 642 7, 026, 000 | 5, 723, 000 —1, 303, 000 
2150 | Departmental administration, BuOrd 10, 590, 295 | 10, 583,000 | — 10, 705, 000 +122, 000 

Total comparative obligations ___| 154, 939, 374 ‘| 150, 156, 000 ) | 141. 451, 000 | —§8, 705, 000 
Net adjustment for comparative | 
tre unsfers. ‘ ss ba —99, 000 +44, 000 | _ 000 
Total direct obligations in budget _ | a a 
document ---.. 154, 840, 374 150, 200,000 | 141, 451, 000 —8, 749, 000 
| | 
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Statement of reconciliation relating budget activity estimate to current 
appropriation 





1958 appropriation (ordnance and facilities) : J. $158; 172 
1959 budget estimate (ordnance and facilities) _—_ ° nee ted 152, 796, 000 
1959 appropriation in annual act (ordnance and facilities) _--. 149, 850, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases pathic sand oss 2, 946, 000 
Net comparative transfers____~-- ee ‘ dan each ice Sa cai Weiss be 000 

Total comparative new obligational authority for 1959__- 150, 156, 000 
Deductions: 

1. Ammunition: primarily less renovation__- $507, 000 


2. Guns and fire control: primarily improvements 
and alterations of guns and maintenance and 


overhaul of fire control oe = 585, 000 
3. Transportation of ordnance and ammunition 437, 000 
1, Special maintenance project; ener stock 

replenishment___-- = 2, 918, 000 


5. Proof and test ; material and. equipment no longer 
funded in this appropriation 

6. Maintenance and operation of naval ammunition 
depots: reduction of shore establishments 

7. Alteration to ordnance facilities; limitation for 
alterations, lowered from $25,000 to $5,000___ 911, 000 

8. Equipment for Naval ordnance establishment; 

due to planned reduction of Shore Establish- 


2, 541, 000 


, 254, 000 


Ww 














ment x : s 410, 000 
9. Miscellaneous et SS 382, 000 
SS 11, 940, 000 
Subtotal ; z pee a ouecas & 138, 216, 000 
Additions: 
10. Special weapons: primarily due to increased 
inventories S688, 000 
11. Torpedoes and mines: primarily for main- 
tenance and overhaul of torpedoes__- si 593, 000 
12. Guided missiles: increasing inventories 542, 000 
138. Aviation ordnance; procurement of mainte- 
nance and overhaul material_-_- 514, 000 
14. Miscellaneous____---_-~-_~-- 7 ec aaa 898, 000 
ene ee > 3 O38 , 000 
Total estimate for 1960 (operation and maintenance, 
Navy—budget activity 5)_________ _. 141, 451, 000 
Analysis by budget program 
Budget program | 1959 Deductions Additions 1960 
: - 
| 
Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition | $94, 393, 000 $6, 983, 000 | $2,570, 000 | $89, 980, 000 
Maintenance and operation of facilities : 38, 154, 000 3, 512, 000 401, 000 | 35, 043, OM 
Repair of facilities _- ; 7, 026, 000 1, 445, 000 | 142, 000 | 5, 723, 000 
Departmental administration, BUORD 10, 583, 000 ; Sie 122, 000 | 10, 705, 00 
GOES cn chow Se asian cnibabibanimanl a, Load 11, 910, 000 3, 235, 000 141 1, 451, 00 


Mr. Manon. We shall take up now ordnance and facilities. Do 
you have a statement, Admiral Stroop ? 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, please. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Srroorp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am very glad to appear before you today to present the fiscal year 
1960 ordnance and facilities programs under the appropriation 
“Operations and maintenance, Navy.” This activity funds the main- 
tenance of the Navy’s stocks of ordnance and ammunition, main- 
tenance of the Naval Ordnance Shore Establishment, and the Bureau 
of Ordnance departmental administration costs. 


MAINTENANCE OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 

This program provides for the costs of maintaining an acceptable 
level of Weapons and ammunition in ready condition for issue to the 
fleet. We are requesting $89,980,000 for this program, which is a re- 
duction of $4.4 million from fiscal year 1959 availability. With the 
transfer of “Z” cognizance material to the Navy stock fund and 
the elimination of prsonrenene of torpedo proof and test material 
and equipment accounting for $3.8 million of this reduction, there is 
a program decrease of $570,000, The ammunition project has been 
reduced $507,000 below the fiscal year 1959 level. This decrease re- 
sults from a reduction in the amount of ammunition which will re- 
quire segregation and maintenance and modification. An increase 
of $500,000 is requested in the ammunition disposal program. Our 
inventories of special weapons and guided missiles continue to in- 
crease, both in numbers and comple ‘xity. In addition, some of our 
missiles will have been in inventory for 5 years and certain com- 
ponents are no longer reliable and must be replaced. We are request- 
ing an increase of $1.2 million to provide for these requirements. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES 


This program funds the routine maintenance, upkeep and repair 
of the Bureau of Ordnance Shore Establishment. $35,043,000 is re- 
quested in this program, which is a reduction of $3.1 million from 
the fiseal year 1959 availability. This decrease is the result of the 
planned reduction of the Ordnance Shore Establishment. We are 
requesting a minor Increase of $175,000 to provide for the first full 
year of operation of Naval magazine, Yellow Water, Fla., and a 
$171,000 increase to cover the costs of maintenance of 280 units of 
Wherry housing at the Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, Md. 


REPAIR OF FACILITIES 


This program funds essential major repairs to ordnance facilities 
and replaceme nt of mobile and general purpose capital equipment. 
Our request of $5,723,000 is $1.3 million below the amount available 
in fiscal year 1959. The major portion of this decrease—$1 million, 
is accounted for by the transfer of the basic funding responsibility 
for alterations and minor new construction of facilities to the military 
construction appropriation. 
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DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


We are requesting $10,705,000, which is an increase of $122,000 above 
the amount available in fiscal year 1959. The first full year rental of 
electronic data processing equipment ac counts for the increase. 

We are requesting $141,451,000 which is $8.7 million less than the 
amount available in fiscal year 1959. This reduction is primarily the 
result of the following major changes, which become effective in fiscal 
year 1960: (1) A change in the method of funding certain repair and 
replacement parts will “result in a net reduction of $1.4 million in this 
activity. On July 1, 1959, all “Z” cognizance material will be trans- 
ferred to the Navy stock fund. Generally this material consists of 
items with a unit value of $50 or less. Prior to fiscal year 1960 the 
Bureau of Ordnance has been responsible for the maintenance and 
replenishment of these stocks from which material was issued without 
charge. Under the stock fund, each bureau will pay for the material 
it requires; (2) the procurement of material and equipment for tor- 
pedo proof and test will no longer be funded under this activity. This 
permits a reduction of $2.4 million; (3) the funding responsibility 
for alterations and minor new construc vad of facilities is being trans- 
ferred to the military construction program. This accounts for a $1 
million decrease. In addition, the reduction of the Ordnance Shore 
Establishment, already underway, will permit a decrease of $3.5 mil- 
lion in our maintenance and operation of facilities program. 

That is the end of the statement, sir. 


POSSIBLE REDUCTION IN DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Manon. Disregarding the required increase for electronic data 
proc essing equipment, why should not there be a substantial reduction 
in departmental administration as a result of other programed reduc: 
tions in operation and maintenance activities of the Bureau? 

Admiral Srroor. I suspect this will occur in subsequent years, sir, 
unless we have some mobilization requirement placed upon us. The 
electronic data processing equipment, when it gets in full operation, I 
think will permit this sort of reduction. Also, reducing our Shore 
Establishment will take effect in subsequent years. Actually, of 
course, these reductions have not yet taken place. The actual reduc- 
tions will cause us more work during the period of reducing them than 
during a standard level of operation. 

Mr. Manon. So, for the fiscal year 1960, you maintain that further 
reductions are not feasible? 

Admiral Stroop. No, sir, I do not anticipate them. 


UNSEGREGATED STOCKS OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Manon. Could you discuss the problem of unsegregated stocks 
of ammunition? We have had our staff conduct some prehearing ac- 
tivity and make some studies in regard to O. & M., Navy, and the staff 
reports that the amount of ammunition awaiting segregation at the 
end of fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 is about 52,000 tons. 

Could you elaborate on your procedures here and on the question of 
what is the normal and proper backlog of ammunition which might be 
awaiting segregation ? 
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Admiral Srroor. I would like to pass that to one of my experts, sir. 
I think he can give you a more specific answer. 

Captain Taylor, can you answer this one? 

Captain Taytor. Captain Taylor, Bureau of Ordnance. 

The ammunition returned from the fleet periodically, as ships go 
into shipyards for overhaul, goes through a segregation process. This 
is the turnover of tonnage to return this ammunition either to a reno- 
vation process or back into the magazines for storage and for reissue. 
The backlog would be also that which is in magazines, which has be- 
come overage or some component requires replacement. That has to 
be then further segregated and processed through the renovation or 
overhaul facilities. It is those two combinations. 

Mr. Manion. The number of ships in the fleet has been declining, as 
you know. Why would the figure of 52,000 tons remain constant ? 

Admiral Srroor. We expect to segregate the exact amount that we 
have turned in from the fleet, and we will keep this backlog about con- 
stant. We feel this is a desirable backlog to have to be able to run our 
work intelligently, sir, and have a constant level of effort. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, 52,000 tons is a rather sizable amount of 
ammunition. 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think that is a healthy situation ? 

Admiral Stroop. I think so; yes, sir. Actually, we will receive and 
process during the course of the year about twice that much. In other 
words, we have a carryover, a continuing stock of about this amount, 
52,000 tons. 

Mr. Manon. What is the approximate cost of this operation? 

Admiral Stroor. We have $5,270,000, sir, for the fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Manon. How does that compare to fiscal 1959 ? 

Admiral Stroop. In fiscal 1959 we had $6,174,000, sir. 


REQUIREMENT FOR “Q” CLEARANCE 


Mr. Manon. Are personnel engaged in the inspection, checkout, 
and maintenance of special weapons required to have “Q” clearance? 

Admiral Stroop. No, sir. They have to have a special Department 
of Defense clearance. 

Mr. Manon. How does that compare toa “()” clearance ? 

Admiral Stroop. I would imagine that about the same background 
investigation is required, sir. I cannot give you the exact definition 
as between a “Q” clearance and a DOD clearance. We can provide 
that for the record, sir, if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Manon. Does this mean that the Atomic Energy Commission 
accepts the Department of Defense clearance ? 

Admiral Srroor. They do accept it; yes, sir. 


AMMUNITION DISPOSAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Could you provide for the record an analysis of the 
ammunition disposal program ? 

Admiral Srroop. Yes, sir. I shall be very happy to do that. I do 
have that table available and can provide it for the record or discuss 
it, if you wish. 

Mr. Manon. Provide the table for the record, and give us the high- 
lights now. 


38515—59 
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(The table requested follows :) 


Ammunition disposal program completed in Bureau of Ordnance in fiscal year 1958 


- a 


| | | 
| Materialon hand | Authorized by | Material disposed | Material remaining 
for disposal as of BuOrd for disposal of during fiscal on hand July 1, 
July 1, 1957 during fiscal year 1958 1958 ~ 
year 1958 
Type of ammuni- 
tion 


Value Value Value Value 

Tons | (thou- Tons (thou- Tons | (thou- Tons | (thou- 
| sands of } sands of | sands of | | sands of 

| dollars) dollars) | | dollars) | dollars) 
} — _ _ -' 


Aircraft ammo. -.- 15,638 |} 13,490 , 820 62, 725 35, 339 37,671 | 39,119 
Ship ammo.. 43,157 | 48,000 204 | 428, 53: 61,002 | 122,065 | 196, 359 | 
Landing force ammo- 344 370 5, 428 7, 8 4, 207 5,772 1. 475 | 
Small arms ammo- 1,170 | 760 24 2 590 | 602 | 604 
Chemical ammo. 285 240 244 “ 301 128 298 | 
Demolition material. 263 | 970 | 2, 326 2,003 , 234 | 586 


1, 
Pyrotechnics. . 120 | 500 329 2, 238 1, 103 » 857 346 
JATO units- ; 0} 0 63 ¢ 19 | 27 44 | 
ASW material_-- | 11,115 | 14,610 | 7, 526 7,055 7, 820 | 
Mines and mine | | | | 


,327 | 10, 821 


, 010 | 19, 815 | 
66, 376 | 4,929 | 


material- 507 630 23,765 | 10,719 | 4, 
Torpedoes. 1, 289 20, 280 2,115 94, 88 8, 


457 
475 } 


Totals. 73, 888 99, 850 325, 844 615, 697 125,406 | 245, 069 274, 326 470, 478 


Admiral Stroop. I will start with material on hand for disposal as 
of July 1, 1957. That is the beginning of the fiscal year 1958. We 
had then 73.888 tons on hand. This was valued at $99,850,000. Dur- 
ing that fiscal year we authorized an additional 325,844 tons to be 
disposed of, and the value of that was $615,697,000. 

Mr. Manon. When was this ammunition produced, generally ? 

Admiral Stroop. These were largely World War II stocks, sir, and 
the table which you will receive shows it in separate categories—air- 
craft, ship ammunition, landing force ammunition, small arms, chemi- 
eal, cedliteon material, JATO and ASW materials, mines and mine 
material. 

To continue with that analysis, during the fiscal year 1958 we dis- 
posed of 125,406 tons at a value of $245,069,000. On hand July 1, 1958, 
the beginning of the current fiscal year, we had 274,326 tons at a value 
of $470,478,000. 


PREPAREDNESS FOR CONVENTIONAL WAR 


Mr. Manon. Is the Navy, so far as you know, fully equipped to en- 
gage in nonnuclear war insofar as ammunition is concerned ? 

Admiral Srroor. In some categories we are in very good shape, sir. 
In the older types of ammunition, gun-type ammunition, we are in 
good shape. In other categories we are not in such good shape. This 
is basically the newer types. I can give you some figures on this broken 
down. If you would like. Part of it is classified, of course. 

Mr. Manon. I would like more, though, your opinion as to the 
adequacy of your plans and your programs for the utilization of non- 
nuclear weapons, and I would like to know whether or not they are 
so located that you would be in a position to handle it. 

Admiral Srroor. I do not think the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance has ever testified up here that he has enough. 

Mr. Manon. That is not quite the question, though. 
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Admiral Srroop. Also, this procurement comes under another ap- 
propriation, “Procurement of ordnance. and ammunition.” 
Mr. Manon. I understand. 


CNO “HARD REQUIREMENTS” EXCEED BUDGET REQUEST 


Admiral Srroor. I believe the Chief of Naval Operations’ hard re- 
quirements budget which we helped him prepare was about 50 per- 
cent more than we will present to you in the procurement of ordnance 
and ammunition budget this year. 

Mr. Minsnarv. I did not quite understand that. I wonder if you 
would explain that again to me, Admiral. 

Admiral Srroop. In preparing our budget this year, we actually 
prepared it in two parts. The Chief of Naval Operations had us 
prepare what he called a hard requirements budget. This was a 
budget which we could completely justify. This, in the area of am- 
munition, was about 50 percent greater than the amount of money we 
are going to request in the “Procurement of ordnance and ammuni- 
tion” appropriation. 

Mr. Minsuary. Based on your past experience, has the ratio been 
about the same in other fiseal years / 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir, I would say that was about right. 

Mr. Minsnauu. That is nothing new or uncommon, then ? 

Admiral Srroor. No, sir. What you are doing here is taking a cal- 
culated risk with your newer types of ammunition and weapons. 

Mr. Minsnann. There is always a degree of calculated risk in this 
business, regardless of what you do. 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Mrinsnati. The pattern, then, is normal for the request which 
you make and the requests that you have made for other fiscal years 
in the past. 

Admiral Stroor. Yes, sir, I would say that is right. 

Admiral Bearpstey. I would like to disagree, sir. Admiral Stroop 
can disagree with me, but I think you should understand, as I see it 
from reviewing the budgets. When we were buying rounds of am- 
munition for guns we bought a considerable number to have backup 
stocks. In our newer weapons, some of our newer torpedoes and newer 
missiles, we are not even buying the maximum. So our mobilization 
requirements previously were a little different than perhaps they are 
today. 

Mr. Minsuay. You say you are not buying the maximum to fill the 
ships? 

Admiral Brarpstry. For the ships that we will have with the mis- 
sile capabilities, we are not buying 100 percent of requirements at this 
time. 

REASONS FOR LIMITING PROCUREMENT OF MISSILES 


Mr. Minsuauu. Is there a reason for that other than budgetary 
reasons ¢ 

Admiral Brarpstry. One reason is that these weapons are relatively 
new and are subject to technological changes and improvements. The 
Chief of Naval Operations has made the decision that he thought he 
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should not overbuy the missiles at this time. But a backup in missiles 
does not exist as it does in ammunition. 

Mr. MrinsnHaty. You have given us an answer here which says you 
have not bought the maximum of ammunition and missiles because of 
the lack of money. It is not that. It is just good commonsense that 
you have not done it. 

Admiral Brarpstry. Money is one of the considerations. 

Mr. Mrysuauy. How much of a consideration? It is always a con- 
sideration, but how much of a consideration is it in this instance ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. I think money was a consideration in this 
as in all other parts of this budget, but basically the decision was, to 
take an example, to build ships and to hold back the missiles for the 
ships to a smaller amount because they have a shorter technical life, 
That is the risk that is being taken. 

Mr. Minsuatt. The primary reason is not budgetary. Am I correct 
in that ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. I would not say the primary reason was 
budgetary, no, sir. 

Mr. Minswatyt. Do you agree, Admiral? You have given an op- 
posite statement to what he has said. 

Admiral Srroop. In the case of the newest ammunition, sir, we are 
not getting enough. 

Mr. MinsHAauL. W hy not? 

Admiral Stroop. Because this ammunition is very expensive and 
we do have a budget limitation. In the hard requirements budget 
which we went forward with to CNO, we requested at least 50 percent 
more than we are going to present. 

Mr. MrinsHatu. But just a few minutes ago you said that you always 
would like about 50 percent more than you ever get. 

Admiral Srroor. I think, as the years have gone by and the am- 
munition has become more expensive, we have a greater shortage in 
our budget request. In the years when we were buying gun-type 
ammunition we not only filled the magazines but we Least several 
ship fills which were stored ashore. 

Mr. Minsnatx. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we could have them 
amplify this a little bit in the record, not in too much detail, just 
so we may have a comparison for other years of the costs and the 
reasons therefor. 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir. We are anticipating rather detailed 
questioning on this in the budget hearings for procurement of ord- 
nance and ammunition, which is not this one, sir. 

Mr. Minswaty. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. The question arises, of course, as to how much is 
enough. Maybe we should discuss that later on. 

STOCKS OF 16-INCH SHELLS 


With respect to your supplies of ammunition, what is the ammuni- 
tion you use on your battleships, your largest ammunition ? 

Admiral Srroor. Of course, we have no battleships in commission, 
sir. We have four big ones in mothballs. Sixteen-inch is the largest. 

Mr. Manon. What about your 16-inch ammunition. 

Admiral Stroop. We are in very good shape in that, sir? We have 
more than enough, not only ammunition but guns. We have 100 per- 
cent spare guns. 
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Mr. Manon. We have a great deal of what we probably do not 
want, and we havea shortage of what we want. 

Admiral Srroop. That is exactly correct, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that ammunition for the 16-inch guns a carryover 
from Korea or World War II? 

Admiral Srroor. Yes sir. We have not bought any—— 

Mr. ANprews. What is the condition of it? Can it be used ? 

Admiral Srroor. It is under surveillance all of the time. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the life of those shells ? 

Admiral Srroor. It depends upon the type of shell you have. The 
shells themselves will last indefinitely. Some of the component parts 
have to be renewed. 

Mr. Anprews. I mean the powder which is in there. That would 
deteriorate. 

Admiral Srroor. We do not rightly know sir. Probably 20 years. 
We have a continuing surveillance program for this, and periodically 
we have tests made. 

Mr. Anprews. You have not bought any of that type ammunition 
for several years, have you ? 

Admiral Srroor. I do not know when the last was purchased. It 
was probably at least 10 years ago, yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Further questions ? 

Mr. Fioop. Here is something else. Not only do I have a Strategic 
Bomber Command which is three-quarters obsolescent, not only 
do I have a secondhand, refurbished, class B U.S. Navy, which is 
not manned to the size that it should be for the emergencies that exist 
or might exist tomorrow morning, but now I find that I haven’t got 
enough ammunition for it of the kind I should have, and the reason 
isthat itis tooexpensive. Is that it? 

Admiral Brarpstey. That is not the full reason, Mr. Flood, as you 
undoubtedly know. 

Mr. Fioop. That is one important reason. 

Mr. Manon. Ifthe gentleman will yield. 

Mr. Minsuaut. He has already answered. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t care what he has answered. 

Mr. MrnsHauu. He said it was not the primary reason. 

Mr. Manon. Ifthe gentleman will yield. 

Mr. Froop. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. We will discuss the actual procurement of ordnance 
inanother item. This is the maintenance and operation of it. I must 
yield first to Mr. Sheppard. 

_ Mr. Suepparp. I sincerely trust the gentleman is not putting me 
in that antiquated category. 


APPLICATION OF FUNDS 


I notice in the first portion of your statement, the second paragraph, 
you show a net reduction of $1.4 million in the activity referred to. 
That is not to be construed asa saving. That is merely indicated as a 
reduction because the services are being transferred to another part 
of your budget. Is that not correct ? 

Admiral Stroop. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Snerparp. The same question and answer would apply to the 
next figure, the $2.4 million ? 

Admiral Srroop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Surpparp. I notice under program 2110, your “Maintenance 
of ordnance and ammunition,” you request $89,980,000 in this pro- 
gram. ‘TJ hat also reflects a reduction of $4.4 million. I presume in- 
sofar as the $4.4 million is concerned, the answer would be the same 
in that instance. 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, for $3.8 million of it, sir, 

Mr. Sueprparp. However, you are basically asking for the $89-plus 
million. How are you going to handle that money when you get it? 
What are you going to do with it, if you get it ? 

Admiral Srroor. Of course, this is an algebraic sum, sir, of pluses 
and minuses. Obviously the pluses 

Mr. Suerprarp. The $89,980,000 is the figure that you are presently 
requesting in this budget, is that not true? : 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Now I am asking, if you get the $89 million, what 
are you going to do with it? How are you going to apply it and for 
what purpose / 

Admiral Srroor. We have projects here running from A through 
L, ammunition, special weapons, torpedoes and mines, guided mis- 
siles, guns and fire control, aviation ordnance, surveillance and quality 
control, transportation, industrial reserve, special maintenance pro- 
grams, inspection, proof and test. I can provide you with a short 
description of each one of these items, sir. 

Mr. Surrrarp. I would like to have them in the record, if you will, 
please, broken down to the proportionate amount you are assigning 
to each respective project within the bracket of the $89 million, 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Project 21104......~=.. nanan pol, O00, OO 


Ammunition: This project provides for the labor and ma- 
terial required to renovate and modernize ammunition, dis- 
pose of nonrepairable or obsolete ammunition, developed im- 
proved procedures for loading and handling ammunition, and 
receive, stow, and issue ammunition. 

Protect 2ig08. ste 2 eat eek sk eo eh ek , 713, 000 

Special weapons: This project provides for the labor and 
material required for periodic inspection, checkout, and main- 
tenance of special weapons and supporting equipment; and 
replenishment of spare parts, new parts, and components used 
in accomplishment of alterations. 

rninCh INN aoe A ene s Bs cai ee Og , 787, 000 

Torepdoes and mines: This project provides for Bureau- 
controlled spare parts, new parts required for improvement or 
alterations, technical services of contractor engineers, labor and 
material required to maintain torpedoes, mines, depth charges, 
harbor defense and degaussing equipment, payment of rewards 
for recovery of torpedoes, support of Advanced Underwater 
Weapons Laboratory and maintenance of acoustic ranges. 

Project 2110D 

Guided missiles: This project provides for the labor and 
material required to maintain, overhaul, inspect, and check- 
out guided missiles and related guided missile test equipment. 
In addition, this project provides for the services of contractor 
engineers. 
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PYOCCG sen rein as ins pas ee nee anh es ad bate ge ie a aio $6, 747, 000 
Guns and fire control: This project provides for Bureau- 
controlled spare parts, new parts required for alteration of 
weapons, technical services of contractor engineers, and the 
labor and material required to maintain, overhaul, and modify 
weapons in store. 
Project DEER es oss oN cers ei a a Ee nie re 984, 000 
Aviation ordnance: This project. provides for Bureau-con- 
trolled repair parts, the technical services of contractor en- 
gineers, and for the labor and material required to overhaul 
material returned from service and to maintain material in 
store. 
OGRDEG rat es a gg ee lack pee ede ae 4, 222, 000 
Surveillance and quality eontrol: This project provides for 
labor, material, technical equipment, and other related costs 
required to conduct surveillance, testing, and evaluation of 
weapons and ammunition. 
NON ama a a me 11, 203, 000 
Transportation: This project provides for intra-Navy ship- 
ments of ordnance material, both inert and explosive, and ship- 
ments from ordnance activities to other Government and com- 
mercial activities. In addition, it provides for shipments of 
material procured under this appropriation from prime con- 
tractors to first Navy destination. 
PROICE Bist sae one ate eset Deh he ee es aa ene 4, 354, 000 
Industrial reserve: This project provides for the labor, 
material, and equipment required to maintain production 
equipment and facilities in the industrial reserve. 
a ee at ta ea pd es cag a ipa eb aoe 9, 745, 000 
Special maintenance projects: This project provides for the 
labor, material, and equipment required for the general main- 
tenance program for which the Bureau is responsible or which 
do not fit under any of the previous projects in this activity. 
PEOIGCE GAR a cwacc swam ciie ak es cee erciperenk os se nial gine needa 8, 2 
Inspection: This project provides for the labor, travel, and 
material required for the inspection and acceptance of 
ordnance material being delivered in fiscal year 1960 and for 
field administration of contracts. 
Prolect Otitis eo ee eae ea eure 4, 168, 000 
Proof and test: This project provides for test firings, 
simulated operations, performance testing, and evaluation of 
sensitive components for ordnance material. Evaluation of 
performance data, analysis of defects and deficiencies, and re- 
lense of production lots to service inventory are supported by 
this project. 
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OTE a i ccs Ss nS te va a i lc 89, 980, O00 


FUNDS FOR MAINTENANCE OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Suerrarp. I presume you have reflected in the justification be- 
fore you the answer to the following: How much of this $89 million 
is to be assigned for the purpose of maint aining your ordnance that 
you presently have? Iam not referring to the contemplated ordnance 
in the guided missile or nuclear field, but to the conventional aspect, 
if I may use that term. 

Admiral Srroor. Conventional, not including guided missiles ? 

Mr. Suerparp. That is correct. What amount of money are you 
apply ing to that field of maintenance? 

Admiral Srroop. That would be approximately 27 million, sir, for 
projec t2110A “Ammunition.” 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are you going to do the work in your own shop, 
or outside ? 
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Admiral Srroor. This will all be done internally, sir. 

Mr. Suepparb. It is all to be done within the Navy’s own opera- 
tions and none of it contracted for ? 

Admiral Srroor. I think that is true for over 95 percent, sir. | 
am not aware, actually, of any contracts that would be let outside, 
There might be some very, very small one. 

Mr. Suepparp. I was not referring to past tense. I am referring 
specifically now to the policy for expenditure of the $89 million funds 
you are asking for, not what your pilioy has been in the past. 

What it will be in the future ? 

Admiral Srroor. The $27 million which I mentioned will be spent 
internally, within the Naval Ordnance Establishment. 

Mr. SHepparp. And the balance ? 

Admiral Srroor. This also will all be spent within the Naval 
Ordnance Establishment except for a few components which we may 
have to buy outside for replacement. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Just getting a shotgun view of this situation, within 
that expenditure would be less than a half million or a million dollars? 


METHOD OF CONTRACTING 


Admiral Srroor. My Comptroller tells me that the contracts would 
be about $12 million. 

Mr. Suerprarp. What type of contracts are you handling in such 
cases # 

Admiral Srroor. Some of these are contracts made by the Bureau 
here in Washington; others are contracts made by elements of the 
Shore Establishment. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. What is the type of contract that you use, negotiated 
contract, an open-end contract, cost-plus, or what is it? That is what 
Iam trying toestablish. In other words, what I want to know is how 
you are going to spend this money. 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir. In the main these are fixed-price con- 
tracts, sir. We do have some open-end contracts for service engineers 
where we are buying personal services. 


PERSONAL SERVICE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Suepparp. To what degree are you presently buying personal 
services and in what field ¢ 

Admiral Srroor. We can give you a figure for that, sir: $2.5 
million. 

Mr. Suepparp. What type of services are you buying ? 

Admiral Stroop. These are experts in various types of maintenance 
and upkeep who are available, both for the Shore Establishment and 
also to be sent out aboard ship to perform special maintenance tasks, 
troubleshooters; and also instructors. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are those gentlemen working in the field of newer 
complexities or what field are they covering? I thought your Depart- 
ment heretofore was pretty capable of doing the major portion of its 
own job in that field. Ican realize, with the innovation of the missiles, 
et cetera, help of this character may be necessary. 

Where do you draw the line of demarcation, spending $2.5 million 
in that field ? 
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Admiral Srroor. This depends on the service that you need, sir. 
You are quite correct in the new complex missiles. We do have to 
buy this service. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You would not, by indirection, now, be walking 
into the same complicated mess that’ we have with the Ramo-Wool- 
dridge situation that we have in the Air Force, would you? 

Admiral Stroop. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepprarp. You are pretty sure of that? 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Siepparp. What do we generally pay these people for services 
of that character ? 

Admiral Srroop. You mean annually? We set our annual bill at 
about $2.5 million. 

Mr. Surepprarp. When it comes broken down to the individual men- 
tality that you buy. 

Admiral Srroor. I would assume these people are getting about 
the pay of a Government engineer, GS-12 rating. That would be 
$800 a month. 

Mr. Suepparp. Just put an average rating in the record at this 
point. 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Caption that report with what they are, also, please. 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 

(To be supplied) 


CONTRACT SERVICE ENGINEERS 


Contract service engineers provide assistance in the checkout and installation 
of new equipment, repair of installed equipment, accomplishment of alterations 
resulting from design changes and training of naval personnel in the operation 
of installed equipment. These engineers are furnished under contract by equip- 
ment manufacturers. Their work is highly technical in nature and is limited 
to the more complex ordnance equipment and to work which is beyond the ca- 
pabilities of the military and civilian personnel in the Naval Establishment. 
These engineers furnish services to the fleet and shore installations worldwide 
and furnish a vital function in maintaining complex equipment in an operable 
condition, 


Contractual | 1960 budget 





Program cost (man- request 
year) 
Guided missiles. _..........- $17, 000 | $920, 000 
Guns and missile launchers... 15, 500 103, 000 
Fire contro] equipment..---- 15, 500 1, 397, 000 
Aviation ordnance.......---.-- 11, 076 104, 000 
Wee Bi ree i See ge ee oe eee 7 | 2, 524, 000 





The contractual cost represents the amount paid to the contractor for making 
available upon demand 1 man-year of service. In the case of guns, missile 
launchers and fire control equipment, transportation costs are not included. In 
the case of aviation ordnance, both transportation and overseas differential 
costs are not included. 

SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. The next item is your 21-15, Maintenance, operation 
of facilities. 'That shows a reduction in there, but of course the same 
question I applied to the other two is not indicated because it is a 
reduction of $3.1 million. That is not indicated here as a saving. 
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That is merely a reduction of transfer of operations to another respon- 
sibility from a cost factor point of view; is that right? 

Admiral Stroop. No, sir; we have $3.1 million in this activity, 
which will result from the reduction in the naval shore establishments, 
I think you are aware of some closures that we are planning. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is correct. 

Admiral Srroop. And, of course, these closures will be spread out 
over a period of years. We do not get the full effect of the reduction 
in 1960. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, then, when it is a reduction because 
of the closing of certain facilities, it is not reflected as a saving in your 
present budget and should not be so evaluated; is that correct? Its 
actual application or repercussions would be reflected at a later date; 
would they not ? 

Admiral Srroor. Some of it is reflected here. The first year we 
plan on going down about $3.1 million in this activity. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In the handling of your funds, as long as you have 
your comptroller here, under the title “Maintenance and operation,” 
how much money did you receive last year from the Congress for this 
combined operation ? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. $38,154,000. 


MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


+ 


Mr. Suepparp. Out of the $38 million plus, you received from the 
Congress last year, how much of that money went to operations and 
how much went to maintenance of facilities ? 

Admiral Srroop. In order to be accurate, sir, we would like to pro- 
vide that for the record. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Very well. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Of the $38,154,000 appropriated by Congress for fiscal year 1959, $21,748,000 
went to maintenance of facilities and $16,406,000 went to operation of facilities. 

Mr. Suerparp. From your own observations as Chief of the Bureau, 
I presume you are kept pretty conversant with the maintenance situa- 
tion that prevails in many of your shore establishments; are you not? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepprarp. At the moment, you would say it is good because 
of adequate expenditure of your maintenance money in the past tense, 
as you have been permitted to spend it for maintenance purposes, 
against that diverted for operational purposes? 

Admiral Srroor. No, sir. It is not good. We are able to fund 
about 10 pereent in the past, and in this present budget, about 10 per- 
cent of the projects which have been submitted. Actually, the figure 
for 1958 was larger than that. We did fund 22 percent in 1958 and in 
1959 we funded 17 percent, and in 1960 we anticipated funding 10 
percent. 

MAINTENANCE BACKLOG 


Mr. SuHerrarp. What is your backlog as evaluated on your books 
at the moment ? oe 
Admiral Srroor. The current maintenance backlog is $26.5 million. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Out of the availability of the funds you are presently 
requesting, how much of the backlog will you be able to decrease by 
literal application of the word “maintenance” ? 

Admiral Stroop. We won’t decrease any. It is going to increase. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you have in mind any time in the future when 
you might possibly accomplish putting these facilities in adequate and 
proper condition ¢ 

Admiral Srroor. The only chance we would have, sir, would be in 
further reductions in the establishment. Under the precise, the pres- 
ent budgeting —— 

Mr. Sueprarp. The question is obviously based upon the premise 
that you will need to operate the present establishment. 

Admiral Srroor. I do not see any light in this area, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Comptroller, are your books so constructed 
that you could give this committee a percentage figure of the accumu- 
lated backlog? 

Mr. WituiAMs. No, they are not, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That makes it rather unfortunate to trace through 
and do much good with this situation, does it not ? 

Insofar as you know, Admiral, there is no particular revision, in- 
struction, or change of policy insofar as the handling of this fund 
and a continual accumulation of backlog in the maintenance situation 2 

Admiral Srroop. No, sir. 

Mr, Sueprarp. This question has been treated by my chairman, but 
percentagewise, when the record comes down to you, I wish you would 
indicate to the degree you can—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Will you yield, Mr. Sheppard? I did not quite get the 
answer. You asked how much accumulation there would be on the 
backlog he has got. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. I asked for that in the record. 

Mr. Tnomas. He is not able to give you that now? 

Admiral Srroop. 26.5. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the established figure already there. 

Mr. THomas. 26.5 million ? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Strepparp. With the present budget it will be added to, if the 
formula is followed that has been followed. 

Mr. Tuomas. Only 26.5 million throughout Navy Ordnance? 

Mr. Suepparp. Facilities. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not have any boarding cutlasses you are bring- 
ing up to date, do you, side arms ? 

Admiral Srroop. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. One more question, gentlemen. I wish you would 
supply for the record, if you will, please, what percentage of new 
ammunition requirements that you consider are in arrears for oper- 
ational readiness as of tomorrow or the date that you make your com- 
pilation. 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Assets applicable against current CNO requirements consisting of the physical 
inventory on hand plus the funded future deliveries are as follows: 
Ammunition : 

NN i cg oe sa ms aes pee ee eg re $3, 192, 400, 000 
SIN Ene eek eee eo thls oe ses else saw $1, 846, 200, 000 
Ne oe oe ee eas ceaenueneaee $1, 346, 200, 000 
URN UN RING 32 Foo oars aku ame eas 42 
Guided missiles : 

EIR UR SERED Sere oa SS en et a ape eer $1, 203, 756, 000 
me means $339, 404, 000 
Pe eh hs oa oes bakes dma ig . $864, 352, 
Percent of arrears___----- 


Total: = 
NNN Ss ag Le alia eae eee $4, 396, 156, 000 


Bee Perera ORE Be eh RIN Ue ee od $2, 185, 604, 000 
Oe SE a on Sol ho eas ae 


PMRNNNL OE (ETON oS ee ceneecesnecees 50 
Mr. Suepparp. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood? 


12 


ASW PRACTICE AMMUNITION 


Mr. Foon. A couple of years ago I actually stumbled on an ASW 
item, and I found out from people on this side of the table that you 
did not have nearly enough money for ASW practice ammo, 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That was a couple of years ago. Does anybody care 
about it yet ? 

I was under the impression that ASW was important Naval war- 
fare and under some degree of logic setting up a syllogism of that kind 
T had the impression that you should train people for ASW warfare. 
Then I stupidly thought that you should have practice ammunition to 
train them. Of course, that was ridiculous because you did not have 
enough of them. Where are we today ? 

Admiral Stroop. We were able to complete the program which was 
asked for last year, sir. If you recall, we had an increase in this pro- 
gram asa result of this committee’s action. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. Where are we in this one? Did we quit! 

Admiral Srroor. No, sir. I have some figures here which not only 
include practice, but also the regular wartime supply 

Mr. Fioop. Those are two categories. Talk about practice, ASW, 
ammo, first. 

Admiral Srroor. All right. For peacetime we have a requirement 
of $52.4 million inventory and assets against those requirements of 
$40.8 million. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that good or bad? 

Admiral Srroor. That means that we have a shortage of 20 percent. 
I do not have my own book here, but I can furnish for the record how 
much we are going to ask for this year. 

Mr. Froop. Allright. You furnish for the record how much we are 
going to ask for this year. Do I understand you to say that in the cur- 
rent fiscal year we are now 20 percent short in necessary practice, 
ASW ammo, to properly train whoever we are supposed to train? We 
are 20 percent short in that. We are short in the fleet. We are short 
in sailors. We are short in practice ammo for ASW. 
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Admiral Srroor. That is a correct statement, sir. According to 
these figures we will be about 20 percent short of peacetime require- 
ments. : : . 

Mr. Fioop. That is par for the course. We are doing fine. That is 
the kind of leadership to have. That is the kind of “leadership we 
want. That is great. And I don’t mean a word of it. 


DETERIORATION PROBLEMS WITH GUIDED MISSILE AMMO STORAGE 


Mr. Froop. Tell us something about this new business of deteriora- 
tion problems with guided missile ammo storage. That is a new 
one. We may as w ell get acquainted with that because from now on 
in it will get increasingly worse and a bigger and fatter problem. 

Now we have on our lap for the first time a serious problem of de- 
terioration, repair, rehabilitation of guided missile ammo. Tell us 
something about that because we have never heard anything about 
that. I have not. 

Admiral Stroop. We have not had too much experience in this field, 
as you can imagine, sir, but our first lot of guided missiles, which was 
provided for the fleet, the TERRIER guided missile for the Canberra 
and Boston we estimate will have to have replacement propellants 
after 5 years. 

In other words, there will be a rather costly repair or replacement 
at 5-year intervals, 

Here again we do not have positive history of the life of these solid 
propellants. 

Mr. Froop. What about your liquid ? 

Admiral Stroop. We do not use liquid, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Is there any study being made? Your POLARIS will 
be solid, too ? 

Admiral Strroor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The Navy is not going to have in any area of guided or 
ballistic missiles any problem of deterioration, storage, or anything 
else with liquid propellants because you are not going to have any 
liquid propellants? 


BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS LIQUID PROPELLANT MISSILE 


Admiral Stroop. The Bureau of Aeronautics has one missile which 
they may put liquid propellant in. They actually started with a solid 
and they have a small project which may end up by providing a liquid 
propellant for this missile. 

Mr. Fioop. What is that bird for; is that air-to-ground? Is that 
from a bomber ? 

Admiral Stroop. Air-to-air, I believe. 

Mr. Froop. Air-to-air liquid propellant ? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the size of that bird, or is that not your shop ? 

Admiral Stroop. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Does anybody here know anything about that ? 

Will you have the clerk, Mr. Chairman, bring that to our attention 
on Navy missiles, an air-to-air liquid propelled Navy air missile? 

Admiral Brarpstry. I might say this, Mr. Flood: They are work- 
ing toward a completely sealed system. There is no problem in han- 
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dling it. Our problem has been handling it. In this particular case 
they think they will work it into a completely sealed system. It will 
therefore be safe. , : 

Mr. Froop. I still want to know why in this whole philosophy of 
naval welfare, somebody has to come up with this pigeon. : 

Admiral Bearpsiey. We will bring it up with the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 

Admiral Stroop. I can shed a little light on that. Liquid propel- 
lants have, in some areas of performance, better operating charac- 
teristics. 

Mr. FLoop. Better thrust ? 

Admiral Srroor. I wouldn’t say “thrust” as much as ability to per- 
form at extreme temperatures and pressures. 

Mr. F.oop. More precise ignition potential, perhaps? 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir. They have a standard level of thrust 
at a high temperature or low temperature, high altitude or low alti- 
tude. This is not always true of solid propellants, although we are 
improving these features daily. 

Mr. Fioop. We will go into that when we get to your missile people. 


RETURNED AMMUNITION 


IT am not sure Mr. Sheppard developed this. He was getting close 
to it. 

What percentage of your returned ammo of all categories and cali- 
ber do you check? You bring back X tons. What percentage of the 
X tons do you check ¢ 

Admiral Srroor. It is all inspceted, sir, a hundred percent. inspec- 
tion. 

Mr. Frioop. Of the tonnage you turn back in, what percentage goes 
to your magazines without reconditioning or rehabilitation or 
anything ? 

Commander Benrow. Sixty-seven percent. 

Mr. Foon. If that is true, why is it turned back at all except every 
so many years when it has to be turned back—is that it ? 

Commander Bensow. For ships going into shipyards and things 
like that. 

Admiral Stroop. Actually, the normal cycle would be 18 months, sir. 
A ship goes in for overhaul at the end of an 18 months operating 
period. 

Mr. Fioop. You take a bath every Saturday night, whether you 
need it or not, is that right, 67 percent ? 

Admiral Stroop. We take this opportunity to check the ammuni- 
tion when it is turned into the ammunition depot. 

Mr. Froop. Sixty-seven percent of all this you check goes back to 
active magazine ? 

Admiral Srroop. Without being reconditioned. 

Mr. Fioop. What percent of what remains do you actually do an 
overhaul job on? All of the remainder ? 

Admiral Stroop. Captain Taylor will answer that, sir. 

Captain Taytor. On the return of fleet ammunition, it all is segre- 
gated to identify it and then process it to inspection. The inspection 1s 
not done a hundred percent on a round-for-round basis, but is done on 
a statistical sampling basis, depending upon the size of the lot ; 67 per- 
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cent of this total that has been inspected is determined to be service- 
able and goes right back into the magazine for reissue. Of the 33 per- 
cent remaining some of this requires. exterior maintenance, some of it 
requires modification. 

The exterior maintenance is determined by visual standards which 
have already been furnished to all of the ammunition depots. If the 
ammunition looks this good, it is serviceable. If it looks poorer, we 
will repaint it or brighten up the identification marking which might 
have been obliterated. Some of the ammunition requires modific: ation, 
which means taking out one component and putting in another com- 
ponent because that particular component by type has been discovered 
to have used up its life. It is no longer serviceable. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all interesting. 1 want to know just this minute 
the percentage of overhaul that you do; 67 percent goes back because it 
looks good and it is good. What percentage do you actually do a 


physical overhaul job on of all types, kinds, and descriptions that you 
are detailing? Approximately. 


Captain Taytor. 33 percent. 

Of that, what is utilized in one way or another, good, bad, or in- 
different? Let me phrase it a different way: What percentage do you 
toss in the drain of everything that comes back? X tons come back. 
How many tons 

Commander Brenrow. 3.6 percent; 29.4 for maintenance and over- 
haul of that 33 percent. 

Mr. Froop. This is something I always get appalled at in all 
branches of the service. I think of that shoe ‘king, disgraceful derelic- 
tion of the Navy with that bad ammo at Tarawa, wrong place, wrong 
time, no good. I think of the appalling casualties in World War I of 
shorts from Army barrage, bad ammo. 

There were 11 reasons why it was bad. We took heavy casualties in 

waves of infantry because the artillery ammo was no good. Every- 
body is awfully sorry about it. They were apologizing around here 
for years after in these hearings. You fellows have done the same 
thing. Here we are. Let us try and reduce effectiveness in casualties 
because Army Ordnance has made a mistake. Those things annoy us, 
if I can understate it. War after war, year after year, this country 
being some 160 years old now, we are trying to catch up to some of 
these classical and historical goofs. 

What percentage of this work is civilian contract work ? 

Captain Tayvor. It is all done in our own ordnance establishment. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer is none? 

Captain 'Taytor. None. 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Minshall. 





MECHANICS OF INSPECTION 


Mr. Minsuauyu. What are the mechanics employed to restore this 
ammunition to a good condition ¢ 

Admiral Srroor. That depends on what has to be done. The sim- 
plest inspection is a visual inspection of the exterior of the ammuni- 
tion. It may be rusty. You may have to have the rust removed, re- 
paint it, and have the identification marks replaced. At this time we 
may take the opportunity to replace some of the components which 
history has shown have deteriorated. 
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Mr. MinsHau. For example? 

Captain Taytor. Auxiliary detonating fuses. 

Admiral Srroor. We may want to put a new-type fuse in or change 
the fuse. 

We may modify the fuse to make the ammunition perform dif- 
ferently or to give it a greater degree of dependability. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

We will consider when we resume at 2 o’clock the medical care 
program. 

I see the witnesses are here. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Tuurspay, Marcu 12, 1959. 
Mepicat Care 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. B. W. HOGAN, MC, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY 

REAR ADM. F. P. GILMORE, MC, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR PLAN- 
NING AND LOGISTICS 

REAR ADM. W. J. MARSHALL, USN, DIRECTOR, MATERIAL DIVI- 
SION, DCNO (LOGISTICS) 

CAPT. R. PENINGTON, MC, USN, HEAD, BUREAU OF MEDICINE, 
TECHNICAL SECTION, LOGISTIC PLANS DIVISION, DCNO (LO0- 
GISTICS) 

T. J. HICKEY, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

H. G. HIGBIE, HEAD, PLANS AND REQUIREMENTS REVIEW SECTION, 
LOGISTIC PLANS DIVISION, DCNO (LOGISTICS) 

BRIG. GEN. FLOYD L. WERGELAND, U.S. ARMY, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, OFFICE FOR DEPENDENTS MEDICAL CARE 


Summary of obligations by budget program 




















| 
Pro- | | Difference 
gram | Budget program | 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate} 1960 com- 
No. | | pared with 
1959 
1810 | Maintenance and operation of medical | 
| treatment facilities... .- ‘ .| $35, 642, 912 $34, 275,000 | $34, 388, 000 +$113, 00 
1815 | Education and training ____..._..-.-.--- 3, 584, 107 3, 663, 000 3, 470, 000 | — 193, 00 
1820 | Medical services, supplies, and equip- | | } 
ment at other facilities ae 10, 608, 820 | 13, 251,000 | 12, 937, 000 —314, 00 
1825 | Nonrecurring procurement of services, | | 
| supplies, and equipment 2, 199, 408 2, 196, 000 | 3, 286, 000 +-1, 090, 000 
1830 | Medical material support 148, 827 | 162, 000 | 164, 000 | +2, 00 
1835 | Medical care in nonnaval facilities_- 37, 676, 608 32, 716, 000 41, 147, 000 | +8, 431, 000 
1840 | Care of the dead____--- 831, 773 | 920, 000 | 1, 110, 000 | +190, 000 
1850 | Departmental administration, BuMed 2, 639, 248 | 2, 707, 000 2, 748, 000 +41, 000 | 
Total comparative obligations. - 93, 331, 703 89, 890,000 | 99, 250,000 | +9, 360, 000 | 
Net adjustment for comparative trans- | | | 
fers 593, 000 78, 000 | —78, 000 | 
cages tensa diasclinacitgea i 
Total direct obligations in budget | | 
document 92,738,703 | 89,812,000 | 99, 250, 000 +9, 438, 000 
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Statement of reconciliation relating budget activity estimate to current 


























appropriation 
1958 appropriation (‘‘Medical care, Navy’) --._.-_______________ $92, 738, 703 
1959 budget estimate (‘Medical care, Navy’) -.--.--------..-_-_- 89, 812, 000 
1959 appropriation in annual act (“Medical care, Navy”) .--_----- 89, 598, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases_____________________ 214, 000 
wet: COmmmrative: trametore.. ok nn eee. 78, 000 
Total comparative new obligational authority for 1959_____ 89, 890, 000 
Deductions: 
CORVTEDRY CURD RO VIIONE 3 Si ee et a 91, 000 
Change in requirements from fiscal year 1959 base_________- 1, 160, 000 
la Na i te le ae ee 1, 251, 000 
ATI ish wh el ae ede yeas 88, 639, 000 
Additions: 
Cee ast (OTE OOM, cocci ots ba ciests atric ati tices ke ieee ma 5, 000 
Change in requirements from fiscal year 1959 base___.________ 8, 975, 000 
Increased requirements for new items___-.-..-..--_-__-_ -- 1, 631, 000 
ES os he he ie ge tree oan lege) ee ik 10, 611, 000 
Total estimate for 1960 (“Operation and maintenance, 
Navy”—Budget activity 6) iad eeaesatacbn ca wa tandankehttactae wee tats 99, 250, 000 
Analysis by activities 
Pro- | 
gram Budget program 1959 | Deductions Additions 1960 
No. | 
I Selena ibailbstiippdinsiatiiterieaiasemmamn 
1810 | Maintenance and operation of medical 
treatment facilities. .................- im % & ee ee $113, 000 $34, 388, 000 
1815 | Education and training......-.....-.---| 3, 663, 000 | $216, 000 23, 000 3, 470, 000 
1820 | Medical services, supplies, and equip- 
ment at other facilities..........-...-- 13, 251, 000 | SERIO Fong wotnctein ee 12, 937, 000 
1825 | Nonrecurring procurement of services, | | 
supplies, and equipment-.............- 2, 196, 000 699, 000 1, 789, 00 | 3, 286, 000 
1830 | Medical material support..............- kL ee ee eee 2, 000 164, 000 
1835 | Medical care in nonnaval facilities__--_- | 82,716,000 |......- pans 8, 431, 000 41, 147, 000 
Seed | MPO Or COR CNN oc hcuccecseh nan 920, 000 | 22, 000 212, 000 1, 110, 000 
1850 | Departmental administration, BuMed.- ric (| eerie eee 41,000 | 2, 748, 000 
Totaled... -5'92.....3..086.2..11 99,890,000 1,251,000 | 10, 612, 000 99, 250, 000 





Mr. Manon. The committee will resume its hearing. We will take 
up the Medical Department of the Navy. 

I see the Surgeon General here, Admiral Hogan. Will you proceed 
with your presentation ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you with members of my staff, to give you a brief account 
of our achievements during the past year, and to present our plans 
for fiscal year 1960 for the Navy medical care program. These re- 
quirements will be financed by budget activity 6: Medical care (pro- 
gram 18) of the appropriation “Operation and maintenance, Navy. 
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SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATION REQUEST 





Our appropriation request amounts to $99,250,000 which, with an- 
ticipated reimbursements of $25,308,000 will provide a total of $124, 
558,000. The appropriation we are requesting is $9,438,000 more than 
the basic appropriation for fiscal year 1959, This increase is due 
primarily to a major increase of over $8 million in funds for care 
of active duty and dependent patients in nonnaval medical facilities, 
including Army, Air Force, and civilian hospitals; and an increase 
for equipment and maintenance projects which were deferred in prior 
years in order to permit full satisfaction of direct patient care re- 
quirements. ‘There are other increases and decreases in each program 
which we will explain when we get into the detail of the estimates. 


PLANNED WORKLOAD 


The responsibility of the Medical Department is to protect the 
health and maintain the physical readiness of the Navy and Marine 
Corps. In the coming year, the budget before you provides for: 

1. Inpatient care, each day, of an average of 16,372 patients. Of 
these, 11,662 will be cared for in naval hospitals ; 2,011 in other naval 
medical facilities such as ships and dispensaries; 1,236 in other Fed- 
eral facilities including Army, Air Force, and Public Health Service 
hospitals ; and 1,463 in civilian facilities; 

. Outpatient care, supplementing 1 inpatient care, of approxim: ately 
1114 6 million patients, including nearly 23 million outpatient services 
consisting of physical examinations, tests, immunizations, X-r: ays, and 
laboratory and pharmacy services. Our outpatient program is of 
great importance. Modern techniques enable definitive treatment as 
outpatients of many patients who would otherwise have to be hos- 
apie 8 

Dental care approximating 8 million examinations, treatments 
and oper ‘ations during the year; 

4. Care of remains of 1,709 estimated deaths for which the Navy 
has responsibility ; 

Training and education of a daily average of 3,866 enlisted and 
diene personnel, including 1,815 in the 7 Medical Department 
schools, 1,835 in naval hospitals and other medical facilities; and 216 
in civilian institutions; 

6. Other important responsibilities of the Medical Department, in- 
cluding preventive medicine; military medical programs such as avia- 
tion medicine, amphibious and field medicine, submarine medicine, 
medical aspects of special weapons defense, nuclear medicine, and the 
new field of space medicine; technical supervision of the medical and 
dental supply program; and operation of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


During the past year the Navy Medical eee continued to 
carry out its responsibility for the health of the Navy, meeting both 
the familiar and the new problems with the primary thought of 
naval physical readiness. The medical challenge of prospective 
human travel in spaceships, and the regular care of the sick and 
injured, received each in its own way, the best effort of Medical 
Department personnel to meet the Navy’s needs. 
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Some ac ‘omplishments were recorded in which we take some meas- 
ure of just pride. For example, the Asian influenza epidemic was 
effectively controlled so that no Navy ship was compelled to cease 
functioning by reason of incapacit: ition of its crew. Immunizations 
for polio, given to practically all personnel and many dependents, 
proved to be highly protective. 

All continental naval hospitals continued to adopt new techniques 
in medicine and surgery. Fourteen naval hospitals maintained full 
accreditation for intern training, and eight for ees training. 
There were 467 medical officers of the Regul: uw Navy on duty who 
had been certified by Ameriean specialty boards which is 93 more 
than 3 years ago when an augmented training program was put into 
effect. From a professional viewpoint, the Medical Department con- 
tinues to achieve an excellent state of readiness. 

The tanita program for bringing medical officers into the 
Regular Navy continues to be successful. Three hundred seventy- 
three medical officers, the largest number in any recent vear, were com- 
missioned in the Regular Navy, and only 28 resigned. 

During fiscal year 1958, generally favorable health conditions pre- 
vailed among the naval forces. E xcept for conditions related to the 
influenza outbreak, the Medical Department kept naval eee 
physically fit for duty with a similar degree of success as in fisca] yea 
1957. Owing to influenza, members incapacitated for duty aver: ined 
a little higher—about 14 per thousand each day as compared with 
13 per thousand in the prior fiscal year. This rate, however , of per 
sonnel incapacitated because of sickness represents a 35- percent re 
duction from the rate prevailing a decade ago. This is a more 
realistic application of the effectiveness of our preventive medicine 
program, in fact, of our entire medical program. This reduction in 
the rate of those incapacitated because of illness, has tlie effect of 
retaining on the job over 4,000 military personnel, per day, who 
would otherwise be incapacitated. This is one of the primary pur- 
poses of the Medical Department function, and constitutes a constant 
contribution to the soeabat readiness of the Navy Department. 

During fiscal year 1958 there were several other developments and 
accomplishments which appear to be worthy of reporting: 

This was the first full fiscal year in which medical care at 
Govommment expenses was available to dependents at civilian facilities 
and ieaeh private physicians. The program was well received by 
civilian medical circles and de} eadinte Many of the latter, who 
do not live near and cannot use ‘inilitary medical facilities were able 
to receive civilian care. This substantially enhanced the morale of 
hoth service members and their families. As directed by the Con- 
gress, restrictions of use of civilian facilities were effected in October 
1958 by regulations issued by the Secretary of Defense to insure 
optimum utilization of hospit: als operated by the military services 
This budget reflects such increased utilization in fiscal years 1959 and 
1960, 

2. One problem in aviation and space medicine was how to trans- 
mit medical data from spaceships to earthbound receiving stations. 
This novel problem, which was hardly dreamed of a generation ago, 
was snecessfully attacked by a naval medical group. They devised 
means of electronically recording pulse rates, respiration rates and 





other physiological data on men in airborne vehicles and transmitting 
them by radio to earth-based receivers. This plan possesses a num- 
ber of scientific potentialities for military and civilian purposes. 

3. The problem of freezing whole blood to preserve it for longer 
periods of time for future use, and thawing the blood in such a way 
as to make it clinically acceptable, continued to show progress. The 
current avenue of approach is to determine how to make the freezing 
and thawing uniform throughout a blood specimen, to reduce the loss 
of red blood corpuscles during the production process. The applica- 
tion of this development has great potentiality in the event of an 
atomic war and in peacetime. 

4. Different types of vaccines were tested to determine their eflec- 
tiveness. The results appear to indicate the vaccines used to control 
the influenza epidemic were reasonably effective, but further improve- 
ments based on trials of different virus combinations in a vaccine will 
be made. 

5. A trial involving the administration of benzathine penicillin to 
newly arriving recruits at the Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, 
indicates the value of this procedure as prophylaxis against. strep- 
tococcal infections and rheumatic fevel. As a result, routine admin- 
istration of benzathine penicillin to all new recruits has begun at the 
Naval Training Center, Great Lakes. Following the initiation of this 
program, there was an abrupt drop in the percentage of recruits with 
positive cultures; only 16 cases of rheumatic fever were admitted, 
some of which could have been the result of infections acquired before 
mass prophylaxis was started. 

6. As in prior years, the Navy Medical Department responded to 
calls for assistance in foreign countries on outbreaks of epidemics 
of deadly diseases. 

This past year we helped in Thailand, in Pakistan, and we also 
received a request from the American Ambassador in Sudan and 
the Government of Sudan to help control an epidemic of an extremely 
infectious disease. 

The greatest expansion since World War IT occurred in special 
types of military medical training. This training included the train- 
ing of line components in self-aid and first aid, and medical personnel 
in handling of mass casualties, and atomic-biological-chemical war- 
fare defense. A distinct advance was made in the readiness of medi- 

cal department personnel to deal with the medical fie ie to be 

encountered in defending against nuclear biological, and chemical 
warfare. At the same time we have trained Medical Corps and 
Medical Service Corps officers in medical problems pertinent to service 
aboard nuclear-powered ships where radiation could become a health 
problem. A total of 302 medical department officers were trained in 
atomic, biological, and chemical defense and management of mass 
casualties during this year. 


ANALYSIS OF REQUIREMENTS 


As in prior years, there is a series of charts attached to this state- 
ment which we feel will assist the committee in analyzing our require- 
ments. With your permission, I would like to say a few words on each 
of the eight charts. 
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Chart No. 1 lists the types of medical facilities supported in whole 


or in part by the funds provided by the budget activity “Medical 


care,” and is indicative of the scope and magnitude of the medical 
department’s mission. Our responsibilities, both professional and 
financial, extend throughout the Navy and Marine Corps, including 
both the shore establishment and the operating forces. 

Chart No. 2 summarizes the population served by the medical de- 
partment of the Navy. 

Chart No. 3 shows our total requirements (including reimburse- 
ments) by budget program. The major portion of our total require- 
ments, amounting to 47 percent, is for program 1810, supporting 
naval hospitals and specialized medical facilities. This requirement, 
together with program 1820, which provides for care at station hos- 
pitals and dispensaries at nonmanagement activities and aboard ships, 
and program 1835, which is for care in nonnaval medical treatment 
facilities, such as those of the Army, the Air Force, and civilian facili- 
ties, accounts for 91 percent of our total needs. ‘Thus, 91 percent of 
our requirements are for direct medical and dental care. The re- 
maining 9 percent covers such programs as education and training, 
nonrecurring procurement, medical material support, care of the dead, 
and departmental administration. 

Chart No. 4 reflects our estimated obligations per patient-day in 
naval hospitals during 1960, by major categories of expense. Civilian 
personal services in hospitals will account for approximately 57 per- 
cent of our obligations; subsistence, almost 13 percent; and mainte- 
nance and operation, almost 28 percent. 

Chart No. 5 reflects our actual, average cost per patient-day in naval 
hospitals, during fiscal year 1958. This chart includes military pay, 
which is not financed by this appropriation and is, therefore, not en- 
tirely comparable with our budget. 

Chart No. 6 depicts our estimated hospital patient load in 1960. 
Approximately 66 percent of our patients will be active duty Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel; the remaining 34 percent will be super- 
numeraries, of whom 14 percent will be dependents of military per- 
sonnel. 

Chart No. 7 shows the estimated dependent patient ‘oad, by type 
of facility, for fiscal year 1960. Dependents occupying beds in naval 
hospitals and civilian facilities account for 86 pecone of the total, 
while the remaining 14 percent are in naval facilities other than hos- 
pitals, and in other Federal facilities, such as Army, Air Force, and 
Public Health Service treatment facilities. 

Chart No. 8 shows our planned staffing in naval hospitals by per- 
sonnel categories, of which 58 percent will be military and 42 percent 
civilian personnel. 

In conclusion, I wish to repeat my firm belief that Medical Depart- 
ment of the Navy is using the funds appropriated by the Congress to 
provide the best possible medical and dental care in a professional, 
efficient, and economical manner. 
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POPULATION SERVED F1iscaL YEAR 1960 


The Medical Department of the Navy has a professional responsibility for pro- 
viding care to over 2 million individuals: 


Active-duty members of the Navy and Marine Corps- 2. = Sit - Sag 
Dependents of active-duty Navy and Marine Corps members (as of 

OCS EAE? 1 1 ER a) ae SORE ee ERI Deen eT ae 831, 145 
Retired members of the Navy and Marine Corps Si i RM Gta ica aT 108, 502 
Civilian employees—on-the-job outpatient care__._____._______________ 347, 600 


Inpatient care will be provided for a daily average of 16,372 patients, com- 
posed of 10,9389 active-duty and retired Navy and Marine Corps, 1,157 active- 
duty and retired Army and Air Force, 3,556 dependents of Navy, Marine Corps, 
Army, and Air Force, 404 beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Administration, and 316 
other authorized patients, including such categories as beneficiaries of the Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation, foreign military personnel, civilian humanitarian 
cases, and Red Cross personnel. 

Outpatient care will also be provided for approximately 11144 million patients 
as shown below: 


Active-duty Navy and Marine Corps__-_-- , ‘inidaisindac anime Cute ae 
Dependents of uniformed services__._____.________ == *__ 3, 316, 465 
Other authorized personnel 


a. ____--. 1,386, 283 


; ee 11, 405, 222 

For these patients, we will provide nearly 23 million outpatient services in- 
including tests, physical examinations, immunizations, X-rays, and laboratory 
and pharmacy services. 





Total 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you for your presentation, Admiral. 

I want to pay my compliments to your operation as Chief of the 
Bureau, and your associates. You put on a very fine show there, and 
I have been privileged to be in and out of your establishment on sev- 
eral occasions. 

Of the many places I have had the opportunity to visit around the 
country, I found you have very splendid service and very fine man- 
agement. 

I have been troubled with your expenditures on maintenance to 
some degree. Before I proceed with some other questions let me 
ask you this: 


PROGRESS IN NUCLEAR AND SPACE MEDICINE 


You mention, on page 3 of your statement, that your Medical 
Department is concerned with the medical aspects of special weapons 
defense, nuclear medicine, and space medicine. Will you please tell 
the committee a little more about your work in these fields and its 
relation to your oper: ations / 

Admiral Hoean. In the field of military space medicine we are 
progressing in our aviation medical laboratories and in our other 
research laboratories in conjunction with the Army in providing facili- 
ties to record data on primates in space. For ex: imple, a monkey was 
shot into the outer atmosphere by the Army within the last 6 months, 
The preparation and training of this monkey and the equipment used 
on him to record data of respiration, pulse, and temperature, and pro- 
vide a controlled environment for him to live in during his projection 
into space were provided by our Navy Medical Research Aviation 
Laboratories. 

We are. very well along in this field. We have excellent facilities 
and competent personnel, ~ professional and scientific, and we can con- 
tribute to any program that the Government has in this field in quite 
noteworthy fashion. 

In bacteriological warfare and atomic warfare we are educ: ating 
all of our people. We educated 302 doctors this past year in various 
courses in the country. We have a major course out at Treasure 
Island, Calif., and at Bethesda, in the handling of mass casualties. 
We send our medical officers assigned to nuclear submarines for 1 
year of training, prior to their reporting aboard the submarine, to 
the University of Rochester and to the reactor site in Idaho. 

We are continuing to press forward a very active program to indoc- 
trinate and train all naval personnel in self-aid and first aid to protect 
themselves in case of disaster where medical personnel may not be 
available to assist them. 


SELECTION OF PERSONNEL FOR SPACE FLIGHT 


Mr. Suerrarp. It is my understanding there are a number of mili- 
tary people selected for pretraining for exposure to higher atmos- 
pheric conditions. Are you participating in that field ? 

Admiral Hocan. We are. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is a joint operation, is it not 
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Admiral Hogan. Yes, sir. The Navy has up at Johnsville the only 
large human centrifuge for accustoming personnel to the stresses 
and strains of leaving the atmosphere of the earth and reentering it. 

Mr. SHeprrarp. Without going into specific detail, how is the 
program coming along, in general ¢ 

Admiral Hocan. From my knowledge of it I think it is progressing 
quite well. They have been selecting personnel and starting to train 
them physically, morally, and emotionally to cope with the problem 
whenever we get to the point that we can put a man into space. 

Mr. Suxprarp. Is it at all indicated in the present program that 
there are any lasting mental reactions? 

Admiral Hocan. I would say we have no indications of any mental 
disturbance with these people. 


COORDINATION VERSUS CONSOLIDATION OF SPACE RESEARCH 


Mr. Suepparp. It is noted that each of the services is conducting in- 
dependent research on these common problems. Is there any good 
reason why this work should not be handled as a Department of De- 
fense project, utilizing the best personnel and the best facilities with- 
out regard to service? I am addressing myself to the first question I 
asked here. 

What would you think about an ultimate consolidation compared to 
the present system ? 

Admiral Hocan. The present system, Mr. Chairman, is very well 
coordinated in the Department of Defense. All research projects un- 
dertaken by the medical people are coordinated at the Department of 
Defense level so no one is duplicating anyone else’s work unless it is 
necessary. 

In addition, through the joint support of laboratories, programs, 
and projects, the possibility of duplication is further minimized. This 
joint support extends into both the staffing and funding areas and fa- 
cilities cooperation and coordination, beginning with the initial plan- 
ning stage of all projects. Examples of joint staffing are found at the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology and at Fort Detrick and there 
are many cases of mutual funding of projects both in service facilities 
and through contracts. 

Official boards, committees, and commissions are set up which also 
contribute to coordinated effort in the research field so as to best an- 
swer the mutual problems of the Armed Forces. In addition to the 
interdepartmental committees within the Department of Defense, co- 
ordination is accomplished with those of other agencies, such as those 
of the National Institutes of Health and the National Research 
Council. 

Finally, through the careful and widespread dissemination and ex- 
change of information on all research projects additional coordination 
is provided. The mechanisms for this are broad and are functioning 
in areas beyond the armed services and national boundaries. 

This has been going on for several years. 

As far as the medical research work goes in this field, we are, as I 
again emphasize, very well coordinated so that we are assisting in the 
general effort of the three military services as required. 
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For instance, the Army, in putting this primate up into space last 
fall, requested the Navy Medical Department to assist them in the 
medical aspects of this project. 

We are doing that now, and we will do it with the next project they 
have in this field. 

Mr. Suerparp. I am not advocating this but merely inquiring for 
the record. 

Instead of having one project, as it were, consolidated within the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, you feel that through coordination 
we are attaining as good or better results. Is that correct? 

Admiral Hoean. As far as the medical field goes, yes. We are com- 
a each other, utilizing each other’s facilities, experience, 

now-how, and capabilities. 


POSSIBILITIES OF CONSOLIDATING OAK KNOLL AND LETTERMAN 


Mr. Suepparp. We are aware that there are a number of active 
major facilities in all three services which are approaching obsoles- 
cence and should be considered for replacement or extensive re 
habilitation. One of the Navy’s which seems to be in this category 
is Oak Knoll near Oakland, Calif. One of the Army’s which is reach- 
ing this point is Letterman in the Presidio of San Francisco. In view 
of the size and nature of these two facilities it would seem unfortunate 
for the Army and Navy to independently plan new construction or 
major rehabilitation if the area can be more effectively served by one 
large, modern, centrally located hospital. Can you tell us what steps 
the Navy has taken in planning for Oak Knoll and what consideration 
_ meet, given to the advantages of a single large facility for the 

ay area? 

lolesien Giimore. At the present time, sir, the planning for Oak- 
land is for the Navy to construct a hospital of 1,000 beds. 

It is my understanding that the Army is considering the construet- 
ing of a hospital of approximately the same size, at Letterman which 
is 22 miles from the Oak Knoll site. 

We both communicate with each other to determine whether or not 
they can handle some of our load or whether they need us to handle 
some of their load. In this connection it may be noted that Oakland 
supports approximately 38,500 Navy military personnel within the 
immediate area whereas the Army supports approximately 8,50 
Army military personnel. 

In this situation it is considered, sir, that the two together would 
make too large an institution. There are varying opinions. Most 
people, however, feel that a 1,000-bed hospital under normal operating 
conditions is about as large as you should go because you ultimately 
reach the law of diminishing returns. 


MAXIMUM FEASIBLE HOSPITAL SIZE 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is the largest civilian hospital we have 
throughout the United States ? 

Admiral Gitmorr. Cook County Hospital, Chicago, 3,200 beds. »I 
think it has been increased in the last few years to about 3,600 beds. 

However, in that particular situation it is listed as one hospital. In 


fact it is actually not quite one hospital, in that the neuropsychiatry 
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building i is under a separate superintendent and it is a separate build- 
ing five or six stories high at one corner of the compound. 

Their contagious disease hospital is in the neighborhood of 7 to 8 
miles away from the central portion of the hospital. 

We have had many hospitals much larger than 1,000 beds in war- 
time. 

The view in the Department of Defense is that 1,000 beds in peace- 
time is about as large as you should build for the most efficient opera- 
tion and supervision, and this is the belief of other Government medi- 
cal agencies. 

Mr. Suxpparp. Is it reasonable to assume that people over in the 
Department of Defense who have cognizance of surveying these so- 
called consolidated establishments have also been looking into the field 
of hospitals as well as they have other fields? 

Admiral Gitmore. Both in the Department of Defense and with our 
Bureau, sir. We have done it as a preliminary step, they do it, and the 
Bureau of the Budget goes into it as well. We have had approval, sir, 
for ultimate construction of the hospital at Oakland in the not too 
distant future, and it is my understanding that Letterman Army Hos- 
pital has not had approval. A new hospital i in place of the existing 
wooden structure at Oakland is badly needed not only because of its 
obsolescence but because it is a fire hazard. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I can only interpret from your response that it has 
been pretty clearly determined by all who have cognizance and juris- 
diction of this field that your present method of staying within a 
standard of approximately 1,000 beds is the best procedure to effi- 
ciently handle all of your normal functions, and that is so in any 
area, whether it is the bay area or elsewhere. Is that so? 

Admiral Gi.more. We believe so, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you still functioning in the capacity of 
Comptroller ? 

Admiral Gitmore. No, sir; Mr. Hickey is the Comptroller. He is 
right here, sir. 


APPROPRIATION FOR HOSPITAL MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Suepparp. How much money did you have last year appro- 
priated by the Congress for the purpose of operation and main- 
tenance ? 

Mr. Hickey. For maintenance of hospitals in the current year we 
had $3,227,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. Was that under a direct line item for maintenance 
exclusively ? 

Mr. Hickey. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. It was in the combination of the O. & M. money? 

Mr. Hickey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What was the total amount for the O. & M. fund? 

Mr. Hickey. For hospitals $54,092,000, of which appropriated 
funds were $31,720,000. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Would you consider that the balance between your 
0. & M. expenditure and your maintenance expenditure is proportion- 
ately correct as reflected in your justification? I do not mean 
mathematically correct but do you actually accomplish the workload 
requirements? 
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Mr. Hickey. I believe you wanted to find out whether the data 
reflected in the budget were actual ? 

Mr. Suepparp. No, I know the figures in the budget are correct, 

In each of these operations you have an expenditure requirement, 
operations in one instance and maintenance in another. 

You come up to the Congress in a united presentation in which 
you get a certain amount of money. You have given us that figure. 

Out of the figure of your total O. & M. money, if I interpret your 
answer correctly, there was $229,000 for maintenance. Is that a 
correct answer or not? 

Mr. Hickey. The figure was $3,227,000 for maintenance. 

Mr. Snepparp. $3,227,000. 

Mr. Hickey. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That was actually expended or it is to be expended 
in this fiscal year for that purpose. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hickey. Yes, sir. 


MAINTENANCE BACKLOG 


Mr. Suerrarp. What is your present backlog in maintenance? 

Mr. Htcxery. Nine million dollars, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Out of the $9 million, if you have broken it down, 
give me an approximate percentage figure of diminishing return in 
the backlog. 

Mr. Hickey. In the budget year, that is for fiscal year 1960, this 
budget provides $1,067,000 to be applied against the backlog. 

Mr. Suepparp. Have you any way of determining what your ex- 

enditures would have been if you had been able to discharge the 
badilon which had accumulated for maintenance purposes as against 
what it will cost to do it now and when you can do it in the future 
with the money which is provided you to accomplish that? 

Mr. Hickey. No, sir, but we realize it has gone up since the need 
arose, both as far as price increases and further deterioration in the 
buildings are concerned. We have no figure by which we can identify 
the increased cost. We do know costs have increased. 

Admiral Gitmorr. Might I add an estimate to that, sir? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Giimore. In general the backlog items, by the time we 
are able to fund them, partly because of increased costs, partly be- 
cause of increased deterioration in the meantime, would average one- 
third to one-half more than they would hs ave originally cost. 

Mr. Suepparp. Taking your past year’s s funds, the $3 million- 
plus you have for maintenance, can you establish within your own 
bookkeeping system a priority evaluation? Do you have a schedule 
such as that ? 

Admiral Giumore. Yes, sir. First, our overall replacement value 
is about $416 million. 

Normally there should be in the neighborhood of 2 to 214 percent 
per annum spent on maintenance. 

We have been able to spend less than 1 percent on that main- 
tenance per annum. 

This is the first year that we have been able not only to prevent 
the backlog from growing but also to take a bite out of it to the extent 
of about one- eighth of what is contained in that backlog. 
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We maintain a running account: of all the items that are good, 
solidly justified, and definitely necessary. 

The total at present in this backlog is a little over $9 million. 

Mr. Suepprarp. How long were you Comptroller ¢ 

Admiral Grumore. Five years, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have been away how long? 

Admiral Giumore. I left in 1951, sir. I came back in 1956. 

Mr. Sueprarp. With the experience you have had over that period 
of time, and with your appropriations ranging within the same dollar 
limit, $3-plus million, 1958 and in 1959 $3.227, and the request of 
$3.634 million, showing a comparable range. It does not fluctuate 
very much. 

Admiral Grimore. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If that flow of appropriations for this particular 
field is carried on out, how much longer will it take you to clean up 
the backlog which has accumulated ? 

Admiral Gitmorr. With the additional $1,067,000 for the backlog 
in 1960, we will clean it up in approximately 9 years, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Under the ratio of normal depreciation what would 
be the percentage of normal slippage ? 

Admiral Gitmore. If we are given funds commensurate with what 
we receive this year there will be a little slippage but very little, 
because in the routine day to day maintenance there is an increase in 
1960 of $427,000. 

There is also an item of $500,000 for major repairs and improve- 
ments that are recent urgently needed projects. Then there is $1,- 
067,000 to go into the backlog of items which are already received, 
screened, and approved. 


ORIGINAL ESTIMATE PRESENTED 


Mr. Sueprarp. What was the original presentation of the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery, Navy, for its appropriation request as it 
came from the Bureau of Medicine and then up through the various 
screening channels ? 

Admiral Gitmore. $22 million over and above what we are pre- 
senting now. The total was $146 million. That is inclusive of reim- 
bursements. 

Mr, Suepparp. What is the status of your reimbursables? 

Admiral Hogan. $25-plus million. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I think the Bureau requested $123.3 million, 
not counting reimbursements, and their appropriation now stands at 
alittle over $99 million. 

Admiral Gi.more. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under your present total budget request, do you 
consider that you are operating within a very close budget limitation 
such that you have to be very careful of your expenditures? What 
you asked for and what you came up with would mean you have had 
to curtail to meet the final budget figure. Is that correct? 

Admiral Girmore. That is correct, sir. 
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REDUCTIONS EFFECTED IN ORIGINAL ESTIMATES 


Mr. Sueprarp. What did you drop out in making those rear- 
rangements as compared to what you originally asked for? 

Admiral Gitmore. First, sir, we removed 880 planned additional 
man-years in all our programs, mainly in hospitals. 

We reduced the planned procurement of equipment. 

We reduced funds for maintenance in that we had asked a sufficient 
amount to remove essentially the entire backlog of maintenance 
projects. 

We reduced funds for operation of naval hospitals. 

In our schools we reduced 21 civilian man-years; we reduced 1536 
lectures; we reduced to a smal] extent our courses of instruction and 
fees for specialized training in civilian institutions. 

We reduced our reimbursements to other Navy bureaus for our pro- 
portionate share of maintenance and upkeep of activities not under our 
management control. 

We reduced our advanced base program; we reduced our vehicle 
procurement; we deleted our medical material program for nuclear 
casualties; we also asked for $1 million for medical emergencies which 
normally come up each year, and that item was deleted. 

Those are the main items concerned, sir, which were deleted. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS ON PATIENT CARE 


Mr. SHeprarp. What effect will the reductions you have just given 
us have, if any, on your ability to take care of the patient workload 
which you normally expect to have in the coming fiscal year? 

Admiral Gitmore. We will be able to take care of the patient load 
from a professional] standpoint. We will be short in maintenance 
funds, realizing that the Navy Department cannot rectify all our 
deferred maintenance at one time. 

We will have shortages here and there in ancillary personnel. In 
professional personnel and in professional standards we will be able 
to keep up to our customary level. However, although we will have 
adequate qualified professional personnel, the full benefit the patient 
derives from their services will be lessened by the shortages of ancil- 
lary personnel. Nursing care is particularly thin during the evenings 
and on weekends. 

In addition, our funding does not permit us to provide all neces- 
sary drugs and services for care of dependents on an outpatient basis. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You do not feel that, under the restrictions we have 
just discussed, it will be necessary to force any more of your military 
population, those entitled to service within your hospital program, 
into private practice facilities any more than presently prevails! 

Admiral Grumore. No, sir, the military are now in private practice 
facilities only because of location, on leave, accidents, in transit, et 
cetera. Insofar as dependents are concerned, their use of civilian 
facilities is governed by the DOD regulations, and their use of our 
hospitals is determined by availability of personnel, funds and facili- 
ties. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Thomson ? 
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Mr. Tomson. I have no questions. 
Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, because of the rolleall and because there 
are members present who may want to ask some questions, we will 


take a very short recess. 


(Discussion held off the record.) 


ACTIVITIES OF SCHOOL OF AVIATION MEDICINE 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Sixes. Are you prepared to discuss with us some of the activi- 
ties of the Navy’s School of Aviation Medicine ? 

Admiral Hoean. Yes, sir. Down at Pensacola, Mr. Sikes, in the 
last fiscal year we consolidated the medical facilities into an Aviation 
Medical Center composed of the Naval Hospital, the School of Avia- 
tion Medicine, and the aviation medicine research facilities. 

Some of the accomplishments of the Naval School of Aviation 
Medicine at the Naval Aviation Medical Center in 1958 were, in the 
field of research, for instance, (1) Cosmic ray studies: Collection of 
all available data on cosmic ray intensity and evaluation in terms 
of tissue dosage. Special attention to heavy nuclear components. 
Evaluation of worldwide recordings of the cosmic ray surge during 
solar flare of 1956 collected and interpreted. 

Data on the soft radiation discovered by Van Allen analyzed. 
Securing and evaluating cosmic ray data from explorer and other 
satellites. 

(2) Artificial atmosphere studies: Effects of breathing 100 per- 
cent oxygen over prolonged periods of time. Effects ‘of minute 
amounts of contaminants in 100 percent oxygen and in mixtures of 
gases suitable for use as an artificial atmosphere. 

(3) Selection of aviation cadets: Studies developing quality con- 
trol of aviation cadets consonant with the constantly changing require- 
ments of the fleet. Findings apply directly to training, flight safety, 
and retention in the program. 

Accomplishment of the mission of training cadets is heavily depend- 
ent upon results of this research which includes followup of combat 
training proficiency in the fleet with feedback into selection criteria. 

(4) Physical standards for aviation personnel: Conducted 17- 
year followup of 1,000 naval aviators first examined in 1940-41 for 
evaluation of present physical status, Thorough physical examina- 
tion and battery of laboratory tests given. Only comparable long-term 
evaluation of physical standards conducted in this country. 

(5) Disorientation in pilots: The new human angular acceleration 
device being completed to study disorientation is ‘apable of controlled 
angular accelerations about two axes, fixed with respect to the cock- 
pit and subject’s head. Will permit studies never before undertaken 
with regard to disorientation. The device has been under develop- 
ment and construction for 10 years and is the only one of its kind. 

(6) Stress due to high intensity noise: An extensive study of 
auditory and nonauditory effects of high intensity noise is underway. 
To date, no clear, positive dangerous effects, either auditory or non- 
auditory, of exposure to noise have been shown in tests carried out 
on carrier decks and on shore-based personnel tested by pure tone 
audiometry tests. These levels of noise, however, were not particu- 
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larly high. Therefore, it is unsafe to extrapolate from the exposures 
tested to more severe exposures anticipated in the future aircraft 
employing afterburners. To undesirable effects presently found 
are interference with communications and decrement in performance 
of personnel during actual exposure. 

(7) Biospace studies: Constructed the biological compartment for 
the flight on December 13, 1958, by a squirrel monkey in a JUPITER 
missile nose cone. This study was performed in cooperation with the 
U.S. Army which provided the space in the nose cone for the biologi- 
cal specimen. Valuable physiological data were gathered in the 
weightless condition which will contribute to the knowledge required 
to place a man in space. 

(8) Training and indoctrination of aviation personnel: 

(a) The following number of personnel were trained in aviation 
physiology at the U.S. Naval School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, 
Fla., during calendar year 1958: High altitude and low pressure 
chamber lectures, 4,883 ; high altitude and low pressure chamber train- 
ing in low pressure chamber runs, 3,867; ejection seat lectures, 2,429; 
ejection seat trainer shots, 2,585; night vision training lectures, 2,454; 
night vision trainer demonstrations, 2,454; oxygen mask fittings, 4,806. 

(6) Training of medical personnel: Flight surgeons designated, 
114; aviation applied physiologists designated, 3; aviation medicine 
technicians designated, 85; Army flight surgeons designated, 7; for- 
eign nationals designated, 4. 

Mr. Srxes. I know something of the work that is being done there. 
I think it is extremely important work and I think it is being done 
very well. 

BIO-SPACE STUDIES, THE MONKEY IN THE MISSILE 


Mr. Sixers. Is it not the School of Aviation Medicine which had the 
responsibility for the monkey in the missile of which we have some 
knowledge? 

Admiral Hocan. Yes, sir, with the assistance of several other Medi- 
cal Department facilities. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell us something about that. 

Admiral Hogan. In the bio-space studies they constructed a bio- 
logical compartment for the flight on the 13th of December last year, 
during which a monkey in a JUPITER missile nose cone went into the 
atmosphere. This study was performed in cooperation with the US. 
Army, which provided the space in the nose cone for the biological 
specimen. Valuable physiological data were gathered in the weight- 
less condition which will contribute to the knowledge required to place 
a man in space. 

PROGRESS IN BIOASTRONAUTICS 


Mr. Srxes. What is the Navy doing in bioastronautics? 

Admiral Hocan. The Navy has unique facilities for the conduct of 
bioastronautics and is using these facilities within the limitation of 
personnel and funds available: 

(1) Human centrifuge: The largest human centrifuge in this coun- 
try is located at Johnsville, Pa. This centrifuge has been used exten- 
sively in the X-15 program, the DYNA SOAR program, and in work 
with the NASA on acceleration/deceleration problems of space flight. 

(2) Human calorimeter: The only human gradient calorimeter in 
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this country is located at the Naval Medical Research Institute, 

Bethesda, Md. This calorimeter is being used to study heat produc- 

tion and dissipiation in man, studies which have application to the 

protection of man against the heat of reentry into the earth’s atmos- 
here. 

(3) Stratolab program: The high altitude balloon program of the 
Office of Naval Research has provided unique opportunities for the 
study of the human being during prolonged periods of existence at 
very high altitudes. The navy has used this program for the extensive 
physiological study of ballonists. 

(4) Biopackage program: 

(a) The Navy provided the biological package for the flight of a 
squirrel monkey to 290 miles altitude in a JUPITER missile. It is 
anticipated that additional flights will occur. 

(b) A biological package has been completely developed at the 
Navy’s Aviation Medical Acceleration Laboratory, Johnsville, Pa. to 
test the performance of animals in space. This package has not been 
flown as yet due to lack of space in a vehicle. 

(5) Full pressure suit: The Navy has developed the first operation- 
ally acceptable full pressure aviator’s protective suit suitable for wear 
over extended periods of time at high altitude. 

(6) Miniaturized medical electronic equipment for transmitting 
physiological data from a space vehicle: The Navy has developed and 
service-tested miniaturized physiological data transmitting equip- 
ment. This equipment was used on the squirrel monkey flight and 
operated perfectly at 290 miles altitude. 

(7) Miniaturized television equipment: The Navy has developed at 
the Aviation Medical Acceleration Laboratory miniaturized television 
equipment suitable for transmitting material of a biological nature 
from a space vehicle. The complete transmitter weighs less than 5 
pounds. 

(8) Sealed cabin atmospheric problems: The Navy, through its sub- 
marine habitability program, has pioneered in the development and 
control of the atmosphere of sealed cabins. This fund of knowledge 
is directly applicable to space vehicles. 

(9) Radiation protection program: The Navy is actively working 
on the protection of space travelers from cosmic radiation through 
(a) a program at the Naval Medical Research Institute to develop 
preexposure protection through the use of a radiation protective sub- 
stance which occurs in the cell free extract of the spleen, (4) a pro- 
gram at the Aviation Medical Acceleration Laboratory to develop a 
method of treatment after exposure to reduce the biological effect of 
cosmic rays, and (¢c) a program at the Naval School of Aviation 
Medicine to thoroughly examine the world’s literature on the subject 
and study such unusual phenomena as the sun flares, which are asso- 
ciated with greatly increased amounts of cosmic rays, in order to gain 
ideas which may be exploited to learn new methods of protection or 
treatment. 

(10) Human angular acceleration device: The only such device in 
this country is located at the Naval School of Aviation Medicine. 
This equipment is unique for the study of disorientation which occurs 
with the loss of the usual reference points used by the body for spatial 
orientation. The device is new and studies using this equipment are 
beginning. 
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(11) Participation in the NASA project Mercury program: The 


Navy has participated fully in the man-in-space — of NASA, 
Volunteers from Navy and Marine Corps test pilots have been pro- 
vided. Technical advice is being provided by the Navy laboratories 
for the outfitting of the biological package. A permanent. liaison 
officer has been assigned. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Is there duplication in your School of Aviation Medicine 
and that operated by the Air Force ? 

Admiral Hogan. I am not completely familiar in amy with what 
the Air Force Aviation Medical School is doing. I do not believe 
there is duplication except perhaps in some aspects of the training of 
flight surgeons. There are, of course, certain clinical subjects we 
use at Pensacola which are also used in the curriculum in the training 
of aviation and medical personnel of the Air Force. However, there 
are certain features peculiar to naval aviation medicine which dis- 
tinguish it from any other kind of aviation medicine, as follows: 

As defined in the National Security Act of 1947, the Navy, with 
its organic aviation, is “organized, trained, and equipped primarily 
for prompt and sustained combat incident to operations at sea.’ 

This mission, involving “operations at sea,” necessitates special- 
ized aircraft, flight profiles, equipment, and working environment. 
The Navy flight surgeon isan active member of the Navy’s flying team. 
This support of the - Navy’s flying missions is as specialized as that of 
the maintenance officer who is responsible for the Navy’s individual- 
ized aircraft. Specifically, there are unique aeromedical problems 
associated with each of the specialized aspects of naval aviation, some 
of which are: 

(A) AVIATION ANTISUBMARINE TACTICS 


Aeromedical aspects: Fatigue due to prolonged flights at low alti- 
tude; maintenance of continuous close attention to critical instrument 
readings and simultaneous alertness to cues outside the cockpit to 
assure success of antisubmarine mission; inflight feeding; special 
hearing problems associated with sonar detection equipment; human 
factors in the submarine detection man-machine system. 


(B) HIGH-SPEED LOW-LEVEL ATTACK 


Aeromedical aspects: Vibration and gust effects on the human be- 
ing; maintenance of alertness to assure clearance of terrain; radia- 
tion protection for crews utilizing atomic weapons. 


(C) CARRIER LANDINGS AND AIRCRAFT CATAPULT TAKEOFFS 


Aeromedical aspects: Specialized restraint equipment and control 
locations to permit crewmen to withstand and operate under 4% g 
of arrested Jandings and up to 7 g in catapult launchings; disorienta- 
tion following c: atapult takeoff and the instant perception and response 
to the landing signal officer’s commands or the intricate mirror-land- 
ing system; navigation stresses and problems incident to returning to 
the carrier which may have moved many miles in the intervening 
period; noise levels on the confined flight deck require noise attenuat- 
ing devices to be worn by the flight deck crews. To permit communi- 
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cations and centralized control and to issue warnings of impending 
dangers, key personnel wear small radios in their helmets with ear- 
phones in their earmuffs. Hearing of these individuals is periodi- 
cally screened by the flight surgeon. 


(D) ASSOCIATED FIELD CARRIER LANDING PRACTICE 


Aeromedical aspects: Professional techniques and psychological 
problems incident to practicing field carrier landings where the air- 
craft is maneuvered at near-stall speeds. 


(E) SPEEDY PRECISION AIRCRAFT HANDLING ON RESTRICTED FLIGHT 
DECK SPACE OF CARRIERS 


Aeromedical aspects: Carrier deck teamwork, unparalleled else- 
where in aviation, involves safety practices, rescue, and first aid. 
Expeditious handling of injured in case of accidents is necessary to 
clear the deck for landing of circling aircraft low on fuel. 


(F) HELICOPTER OPERATIONS AT SEA 


Aeromedical aspects : Physiological and psychological fitness of heli- 
copter pilots on plane-guard duty require special aeromedical sur- 
veillance because of requirement for precision flying in maintaining 
readiness for instantaneous rescue operations; protection of the pilot 
against prolonged high intensity noise levels; transportation of sick 
and injured from ship to ship or ship to shore. 


(G) DITCHINGS AND RESCUE OPERATIONS AT SEA 


Aeromedical aspects: Provision of equipment to satisfy the physio- 
logical aspects of escape from submerged aircraft and the training of 
the pilot in escape techniques; medical problems of sea survival and 
rescue. 

(H) CONFINED AND ISOLATED LIFE ABOARD SHIPS 


Aeromedical aspects: Resolution of minor personality clashes de- 
veloping from constant, close, and combined association of aviation 
personnel at sea. Ensure that each individual pilot is physically and 
psychologically fit to perform his immediately assigned mission in the 
air and disqualify those temporarily not capable of optimum per- 
formance. 

(I) U.S. MARINE VERTICAL ENVELOPMENT 


Aeromedical aspects: Medical problems of transportation of Marine 
troops by helicopter from amphibious assault ships to enemy beach- 
head and evacuation of wounded. 


(J) HIGH-SPEED, HIGH-ALTITUDE, ALL-WEATHER FIGHTER INTERCEPT TO 
PROTECT A MOBILE CARRIER TASK FORCE 


Aeromedical aspects: Physiological protection of the pilot against 
the effects of low atmospheric pressure, high acceleration forces. 
Training for crash protection, separation from the aircraft in flight, 
including use of automatic ejection seats having high speed and low 
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level capabilities. Fitting of and training in the use of the Navy's 
omnienvironmental suit (the only operational full pressure suit to 
protect the aviator above 50,000 feet and to afford protection from 
cold water in case of water crashes) 

3. Unlike other aviation medicine specialists, the naval flight 
surgeon is trained for a type of independent duty, aboard carriers or 
with the Marines, wherein he practices in the absence of hospital-like 
concentrations of physicians. Much of the naval flight surgeons’ 
course of instruction, which extends for 6 months, is pointed in this 
direction. (The Air Force flight suregons’ course, on the contrary, 
lasts only 9 weeks and is sufficient to its needs.) Some of the spe- 
cialized aspects of this independent-type duty are: 

(a) The aircraft carrier serves as the “hospital ship” for large 
numbers of fleet personnel relatively isolated at sea 

(6) Shipboard preventive medicine practice involves health and 
sanitation measures unique to the confined spaces aboard ship. 

(c) Nuclear propulsion of ships began with submarines where for 
the first time doctors specially tr ained in the problems thereof were 
assigned to each submarine. Flight surgeons are being trained for the 
first atomic-powered carrier following which this important element 
will be added to the school sy Habus. 

(7) Atomic defense at sea involves an all hands evolution with 
the Medical Department conducting the personnel decontamination, 
surveillance of monitoring of exposures, and handling of casualties. 

4. The effectiveness of any flight surgeon is directly dependent upon 
the rapport established between him and the flying personnel under 
his care and surveillance. This is true of civil airline medical practice 
as well as Army, Navy, and Air Force aeromedical services. The 
plain fact that naval aviation exists and has personnel, missions, 
planes, equipment, etc. peculiar to it, necessitates a naval aviation 
medicine practice with concomitant peculiarities. 


SUMMARY 


1. The naval aviator’s task is very different from that of other 
pilots: therefore, the task of the flight surgeon who cares for him 
afloat is also very different, and one that demands close familiarity 
with Naval Aviation. 

2. The naval aviator, catapulted off the carrier deck, must instan- 
iatacene control his plane or drop into the sea. He performs his 
mission and then must find his way back to a carrier that has moved 
perhaps a hundred miles since he left it. Finally, he must land his 
plane safely on a rolling carrier deck, where any misjudgment may 
= in disaster. 

The psychological hazards and physiological stresses of this kind 
of fy ing are in addition to the stress of ordinary military flying. The 
naval flight surgeon to be maximally helpful to the pilot on the 
carrier, must be more than just a flight surgon. He must be a spe- 
cialist in caring for the stresses and strains of carrier pilots. He must 
know medicine and he must know aviation medicine. But he must 
also know Navy aviation medicine. 

4, It should also be pointed out that even in peacetime carrier based 
aviators “live a life apart” for many months at a time. Families left 
behind, these men live in little steel cubicles on board ship with rela- 
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tively little social contact except with their squadron mates. This 
sort of monastic life is rarely duplicated anywhere today except on 
shipbo: rd or in Antarctica and carries with it its own built-i in stresses. 
Again the naval flight surgeon must be a specialist in the aviation 
medici ine problems of the naval aviator in fleet operations. Only at 
the Naval School of Aviation Medicine, in proximity to naval aviation 
training and the center of aviation medical research in the Navy, can 
the flight surgeon acquire the training his specialty demands. 

Because the nature of the naval aviator’s task is different, naval 
aviation presents aviation medicine with problems that are different 
from the ordinary. Acceleration forces attendant upon the pilot’s 
being catapulted from the ship are tremendous, as are those that ac- 
company his arrested landing. The noise problem on the carrier decks 
when planes are being launched exceed by far the noise problems of 
nonshipboard aviation. The safety problems involved in carrier deck 
operations are unique. Furthermore, landing on a carrier deck, being 
shot from a catapult, and living day and night for months in the con- 
fined life of a carrier pilot all involve psychological problems in the 
areas of learning and morale that are largely peculiar to naval 
aviation. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


EFFORTS TO OBTAIN QUARTERS, SCHOOL OF AVIATION MEDICINE 


Mr. Stxes. I have not noted equal emphasis on the part of the Navy 
to secure more adequate quarters for its school of aviation medicine 
which I have noted on the part of the Air Force. Is there any rea- 
son for this? 

Admiral Hogan. We have requested an aviation medical center 
facility down there for more than 2 years and it has to take its place 
in the overall Navy requirement. 

Mr. Srxes. What happened to that request ? 

Admiral Grimore. I do not know, sir, but we will find out and 
insert it in the record, if we may. 

Mr. Srxes. Is this something the Navy actually needs? Is it needed 
enough for the Navy to make a fight for it? What is the situation ? 

Admiral Gitmore. Right offhand I do not know the exact details. 
It is my impression, however, that naturally our needs have to com- 
pete with the needs of all others and we are a portion of an overall 
program to meet the greatest possible needs with the funds made 
available. 

Mr. Srxrs. I do know you have a dedicated group of scientists and 
medical personnel who are conducting the sc chool. I am convinced 
that they feel they are badly handic apped for lack of facilities. 

You can elaborate on your answer in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

There was a project under the fiscal year 1958 Bureau of Aeronautics mili- 
tary construction program for construction of a new building for the School of 
Aviation Medicine at Pensacola, Fla., at a cost of $4,083,000. This project was 
deleted, however, in the various reviews of the program, because of higher pri- 


ority items from an operational requirements standpoint. 
The same item was proposed for fiscal year 1959, but was deleted for the same 


reasons. 
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The management control of this school shifted to the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery on April 8, 1957. The building project was not included in BUMED’s 
fiscal year 1960 military construction program because of the negligible amount 
of funds made available to this Bureau for construction. 


Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Admiral Hogan. Thank you for your courtesy in permitting us to 


discuss our medical care program. It is always a pleasure to appear 
before this subcommittee. 















DEPENDENTS MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point a statement 
in connection with medicare by General Wergeland. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


GEN. FLoyp L. WERGELAND, EXECUTIVE Director, OFFICE 
FOR DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE 
















STATEMENT BY Brie. 

































Mr. Chairman, committee members; I am Brig. Gen. Floyd L. Wergeland, 
Executive Director of the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care. I have been 
designated to furnish to you the Department of Defense presentation concerning 
the fiscal year 1960 budget for the dependents’ medical care program. 

This presentation covers project 2440 “Medicare administered by executive 
agent.”” The funds appropriated under this project are used to pay physicians 
and hospital bills and their related administrative costs for medical care auth- 
orized by the Dependents’ Medical Care Act (10 U.S.C. 1071-1089) to be furnished 
to lawful spouses and children of active duty members of the uniformed serv- 
ices. The Medicare Act was passed by the 84th Congress with the purpose to 
“create and maintain high morale throughout the uniformed services by providing 
an improved and uniform program of medical care for members of the uniformed 
services and their dependents.” 

Since its beginning on December 7, 1956, the medicare program has been re 
ceived enthusiastically by the dependents and their sponsors. The men in uni- 
form like the program, In a recent study conducted by the Army in a number 
of posts, medicare was named as an important reason for soldiers reenlisting 
and making the Army their career. The main criticism seemed to be that they 
wanted it extended to cover dental care. The dependent patients who receive 
care under the civilian program like it. Questionnaires sent out month after 
month show that more than 99 percent of those who responded were satisfied 
with the care received. 

The scope of the civilian portion of the medicare program conducted from 
December 7, 1956, through September 380, 1958, was greater than it is today. 
During these 22 months, dependents chose civilian facilities to such an extent 
that the costs mounted month by month and there was a decrease in the dependent 
patient loads in service hospitals. Because of instances of previous overloading 
in military medical facilities, some of this decrease was considered good in that 
a desired higher standard of care could be furnished those dependents seeking 
it in uniformed service hospitals. However, in certain facilities this decrease 
created by dependents bypassing military facilities resulted in less than optimum 
use of those service facilities and their staffs. In view of the desires of the 
Congress expressed emphatically for greater use of the uniformed services medi- 
eal facilities and a limited appropriation, the medicare program was revised, 
with certain restrictive measures, effective October 1, 1958. These restrictions 
were two-fold. 

The first was that dependents “residing with” their sponsor (the active duty 
member) are now required to first seek authorized care from a service medical 
facility. If the care cannot be provided, military authorities issue a “medicare 
permit” providing authority for the dependents to seek authorized care from 
civilian sources at Government expense. In accord with the provisions of the 
Medicare Act, dependents “residing apart” from their sponsor continue to have 
complete freedom of choice in that they are not required to obtain such a medi- 
care permit in order to seek authorized care from civilian sources. 

The second restrictive change, imposed reluctantly to reduce costs, was that 
the scope of care authorized under the program was decreased under the dis- 
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eretionary authority provided the Secretary of Defense under the Act. Types 
of care eliminated from the program included treatment of injuries on an 
outpatient basis, surgery and medical care that can be planned, treatment of 
acute emotional disorders, and pre- and post-hospital tests and procedures. 

These two major restrictive changes in the administration and scope of the 
program were implemented as soon as it was professionally advisable and ad- 
ministratively feasible. Placing this restricted program into effect on October 
1, 1958, required early, thorough, and appropriate notification of all participating 
hospitals, physicians, and fiscal administrators (contractors), revisions of con- 
tracts in effect with the civilian medical and insurance agencies, and, most 
important, the notification to the servicemen and their dependents of the changes 
in the program. It was also necessary to adjust the operating directives within 
the services. I have attached, as enclosure 1 to this presentation, a prepared 
statement on House Report No. 2503, page 9, “Medicare,” outlining the com- 
plete actions taken to revise the dependents’ medical care program in accord 
with the expressed desires of Congress. 

With regard to the fiscal year 1960 budget request, I have prepared and at- 
tached as enclosure 2 a detailed statement with a series of charts and tables 
which will portray briefly the past known performance of the medicare pro- 
gram and the development of the program’s fiscal year 1960 obligations re- 
quirements. 

The medical activities budget for fiscal year 1960 provides a total gross ob- 
ligation requirement of $88,847,000 for the medical care of eligible dependents 
of active duty personnel of all uniformed services from civilian sources in the 
United States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. This amount also includes $360,000 
for the operation of my Office (ODMC). Of this $88,847,000, the amount of 
$20,034,000 represents direct obligational requirements to provide for eligible 
dependents of Army active duty military personnel and for Office for Dependents’ 
Medical Care operations. The remaining $68,813,000 represents reimbursements 
from the Navy, the Air Force, and the U.S. Public Health Service for the 
civilian care furnished eligible dependents of their respective uniformed per- 
sonnel, The development of this medicare fiscal year 1960 budget received the 
closest attention. Due and careful consideration was given to the various factors 
influencing the degree of participation by dependents in the benefits of the 
Medicare Act. The fund requirements for each of the uniformed services has 
been reached only after measured deliberation of— 

(1) the increased numbers of dependents eligible to participate ; 

(2) the decreased civilian hospitalization rates expected during fiscal 
year 1960 as a result of the restricted medicare program ; 

(3) the increased numbers of dependents cared for in Federal medical 
facilities under the concept of their optimum use; 

(4) the effects of rising medical service costs ; and 

(5) the effects of physician and hospital billing practices upon the 
obligations requirements of each of the services. 

It is my earnest belief that this fiscal year 1960 budget request provides a 
well-balanced civilian portion of the restricted medicare program and encom- 
passes optimum use of services medical treatment facilities and their staffs. 
Its dollar size has been influenced by rising costs and by increased dependent 
populations eligible to receive authorized care. 


STATEMENT OF Bric. GEN. FLoyp L. WERGELAND, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
FOR DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE, ON THE DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am Brig. Gen. Floyd L. Wergeland, Executive Di- 
rector, dependents’ medical care program. I was designated by Dr. Frank B. 
Berry, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical), to furnish you 
with information as to the extent to which the desires of the committee concern- 
ing medicare have been considered by the Department of Defense. 

The statement in the conference report (H. Rept. 2503, August 6, 1958) 
expressed the desire that the Department of Defense should proceed with the 
issuance and enforcement of the regulations requiring dependents to use avail- 
able military personnel and facilities and that obligations not be incurred by 
the Department of Defense in excess of $70,246,000. This figure does not include 
the $1,660,000 for care of Public Health Service dependents. 

In order to report adequately on the action taken by the Department of Defense 
concerning this statement of desire, it is necessary to review briefly the situation 
which gave rise to that statement and a résumé of the funding problems in con- 
nection with the program. 
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Congressional action on the Department of Defense Appropriation Act of 1959 
(Public Law 85-724) was completed in August 1958. It became law on August 
22, 1958. During the course of the bill’s congressional consideration, which be- 
gan in the spring of 1958, concern was expressed that the dependent patient load 
in service hospitals decreased after the dependents’ medical care program com- 
menced operation. It was evident that a substantial number of dependents, 
particularly maternity cases, were uSing civilian hospitals under the medicare 
program when facilities and staff were available for them in service hospitals, 
The House Committee on Appropriations took action to cut approximately $12 
million from the budget request. They expressed the view that free choice of 
dependents should be restricted and that they should be required to use service 
hospitals when the needed care could be provided by those hospitals. According- 
ly, the House of Representatives passed the appropriation bill with a proviso 
limiting to $60 million the amount of funds contained therein which could be 
obligated for care of dependents by civilian sources. 

At this point, I would like to give you some necessary background informa- 
tion concerning the funding estimates for the program for fiscal year 1959 When 
the program began operations on December 7, 1956, there was no way of making 
a sound estimate of probable costs for fiscal year 1957 operations. Accordingly, 
the services were directed to absorb the costs out of their overall budgets. The 
budget estimate for fiscal year 1958 was made up early in 1957, on the basis of 
less than 90 days of operation. The estimated cost of $65 million for the fiscal 
year appeared to be the soundest projection that could be made at the time, 
However, the final figure for overall obligations during fiscal year 1958 reached 
the amount of $89,732,000. Of this figure, $87,955,000 was Department of De- 
fense money, and $1,777,000 was Public Health Service funds. 

The budget estimate for fiscal year 1959 was submitted by The Surgeon 
General on January 17, 1958, when fiscal year 1958 was little more than half 
over and the program had operated for very little more than a year. It was 
realized that the statistical information concerning the program was incomplete 
because many physicians and hospitals do not submit their bills until weeks or 
months after the care has been given. This is illustrated by the chart attached 
to this statement, which chart is largely self-explanatory. Specifically, the 
black lines through each of the monthly columns show their heights on June 
30, 1958. The areas below the lines represent payments made for a portion of 
the services furnished prior to June 30, 1958. The areas above the lines repre- 
sent payments made for delayed billings for care furnished prior to June 30, 
1958. Each of these monthly columns is subject to continuing upward revision. 
It is from these bills that the statistical data must be obtained. However, the 
actual magnitude of the practice of delayed billing was not know at that time, 
and on the basis of available data, the January 17, 1958, estimate of $71,906,000 
for fiscal year 1959 appeared to be a sound one. This estimate included 
$70,246,000 for the Department of Defense and $1,660,000 for the U.S. Public 
Health Service. By the time that this fiscal year 1959 budget estimate had gone 
through channels to hearings before the congressional committees in the spring 
of 1958, it became apparent that there would be a need for more funds than had 
been estimated originally—ranging up to as much as 20 to 25 percent more 
than the amount originally requested. More and more bills were being received, 
and costs for providing care were continuing to rise. My predecessor, Maj. 
Gen. Paul I. Robinson, stated before the Department of Defense Subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Appropriations on June 11, 1958, that “based upon 
the medicare program as it is now implemented, it is estimated that the fund 
requirement for fiscal year 1959 will approximate $91,500,000.” He further stated 
that this revised estimate for fiscal year 1959 was still subject to change. Thus, 
on June 11, 1958, it was indicated that the medicare program fund requirements 
for fiscal year 1959 without revision was above $90 million. 

Recognizing the seriousness of the proposed reduction in fiscal year 1959 funds, 
a reclama was made concerning the reduction. As you know, the above mentioned 
conference report reflects restoration of the cut in medicare funds and also 
reflects the desire that economy be effected and that existent service facilities 
be used to their optimum extent. 

In an effort to obtain optimum utilization of uniformed services medical facili- 
ties and to promote desired economy, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health 
and Medical) immediately appointed an interdepartmental ad hoc committee on 
June 20, 1958, consisting of representatives of all the uniformed services, includ- 
ing the Public Health Service, to consider ways and means of accomplishing 
these two objectives. 
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During its month long study, the ad hoe committee had to keep in mind the 
detailed provisions of the law, the expressed desires of Congress concerning the 
optimum use of service facilities, and an extremely difficult financial situation. 
In addition, it was necessary to keep in mind the overriding humanitarian re- 
quirement that the medical needs of dependents should be met so far as humanly 
possible under these conditions. 

During its study, the interdepartmental ad hoc committee had available for 
consideration a considerable amount of detailed information concerning the 
program that had developed during the late spring and early summer months 
of 1958. The billing pattern had been analyzed and study of the claims had 
revealed additional significant information that had a bearing on our costs. 
Some of this data could be partly or wholly measured; some could not. We 
discovered that the proportion of married men in the services is increasing con- 
current With a decrease in troop strength. There is a substantial increase in 
the number of dependent wives and children. We discovered that the pattern 
of medical care was changing and that obstetrical-gynecological cases, as a 
percentage of all admissions, were steadily increasing from approximately 50 
percent early in the program to as high as 70 percent at present. On the aver- 
age, obstetrical-gynecological cases have cost more than medical or surgical 
eases. In addition, as you all know, hospital costs continue to rise. And of all 
of these things we learned—and are still learning— none was predicted, because 
none was predictable. We learn these things only after the claims come in. 

After studying this array of interlocking problems, the interdepartmental 
ad hoe committee on August 6, 1958, proposed the restrictions on the medicare 
program which ultimately became effective on October 1, 1958. 

These restrictions fall into two categories: 

(1) those designed to channel dependents into service facilities up to the 
point where they are used to the optimum extent, and 

(2) those designed to slim down or cut back the medicare program so that 
costs would presumable be brought into line with available funds. 

Based on the findings and recommendations of the interdepartmental ad hoc 
committee, dated August 6, 1958, which were approved in principle by the 
Secretary of Defense, the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care took immediate 
action to put the changes into effect. We had to keep in mind the nature of 
the program, the implementing contracts, and the amount of lead time necessary 
to put into effect any changes in the program. Dependents have been issued 
an authorization card showing certain entitlement to care in civilian facilities. 
They present that card to a physician or hospital; authorized care is rendered, 
and the bill for payment is submitted to the appropriate contractor. The bills 
are sent by the contractors to the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care for 
reimbursement. Any changes in the program require changes in the contracts 
involved and, more importantly, require detailed notification to servicemen and 
dependents, hospitals and physicians of those changes. Recognizing the require- 
ment for considerable lead time and to effect a smooth transition, the Office 
for Dependents’ Medical Care called a conference of its contractors in Washing- 
ton on August 8, 1958. At that conference, the proposed changes were outlined 
to the contractors and their suggestions were obtained. A number of those 
present expressed some concern over the restrictions to be imposed. The con- 
sensus was expressed that, if the changes were necessary, they could be im- 
plemented and that they, the contractors, would lend every effort to their 
successful implementation. 

Following the conference with the contractors, the Office for Dependents’ 
Medical Care published a circular letter to them formally outlining the changes 
in the program and the administrative procedures to be followed in implement- 
ing same. This letter was dispatched on August 29, 1958, to become effective 
October 1, 1958. This interim period of 31 days was the minimum considered 
hecessary to permit the contractors to circularize over 200,000 individual phy- 
sicians and the many hospitals participating in the program. Concurrent with 
this action of informing the civilian medical profession, necessary changes in 
the joint directive of the Secretary of Defense and Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, as well as service regulations, were being prepared and 
promulgated. 

The widest possible publicity was given to the changes to become effective 
October 1, 1958. This was considered necessary to inform, on an adequate and 
timely basis, service personnel and their dependents of the revisions in the pro- 
gram and the administrative steps they must take to obtain benefits thereunder. 
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In this connection, on September 8, 1958, the Office of Armed Forces Information 
and Education, Department of Defense, published and distributed worldwide a 
“Fact Sheet on the Revised Medicare Program” to accomplish the desired 
purpose. 

On August 15, 1958, the Secretary of Defense wrote a memorandum to the 
Secretaries of the uniformed services stating that the optimum utilization of the 
uniformed services medical facilities must be emphasized. This memorandum 
forewarned the coming of restrictive changes in regulations effecting medicare 
program revisions outlined above. The substance of the memorandum from the 
Secretary of Defense was disseminated throughout the uniformed services by 
command action. 

In the interim between the dispatch of the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care 
letter on August 29, 1958, and October 1, 1958, formal amendments of the 55 con- 
tracts implementing the program were drafted, negotiated and consummated. 

The revised program, as I have previously outlined, became effective October 
1,1958. It now appears that obligations under the program for civilian medical 
care during fiscal year 1959 will approximate $93,418,000. It includes $354,000 
for cost of operating the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care but does not in- 
clude $240,000 for payment of direct claims which is included in project 2480 
because of the Army Medical Service management structure. The question 
naturally arises as to why this figure is not smaller in view of the stringent 
changes in the program as I have outlined above. There are underlying reasons 
which warrant some explanation. They are: 

(1) The first and most obvious fact is that the revised program could not 
possibly be implemented and beco. e effective until October 1, 1958. By that 
time, one quarter of fiscal year 1959 had already expired. 

(2) It is not considered good medical practice—nor would it be fair to de 
pendents—to require those already under the care of a civilian physician or in 
a civilian hospital to transfer to uniformed services medical facilities. In gen- 
eral, provisions were made to permit those dependents who had commenced 
receiving authorized care from civilian sources before October 1, 1958 to com- 
plete that care. The only exception to this was that maternity patients residing 
with their sponsor who had not reached the 15th week of pregnancy were re 
quired to seek care from a uniformed services medical facility or to obtain a 
permit. The great bulk of the patients already receiving care on October 1, 
were maternity patients who had reached the 15th week of pregnancy. There 
fore, it is readily apparent that reductions in the program relating to maternity 
care would not be fully effective until about April or May of 1959. 

(3) Costs of providing medical care are constantly rising. This is true 
throughout the country and is not peculiar to Medicare. The Press has given 
much space to this subject in recent months. The average cost of a physician’s 
claim paid under the medicare program for the 6 months’ period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, was $74.39, as compared with $77.73 for the 6 months’ period ending 
December 31, 1958. This is a 4.5 percent increase. Comparable information for 
hospital claims paid under the medicare program shows that in December 1957 
the average cost for a claim was 108.27, as compared with a December 1958 claim 
of $117.47. This isan8.5 percent increase in a 1-year period. 

(4) Utilization of uniformed services medical facilities contributes only par- 
tially to the reduction in cost of providing care from civilian sources under 
the program. It is recognized that service facilities must be maintained as part 
of our defense organization and obviously should be used to the optimum extent. 
Indisputably, this is sound financial and military policy. While the optimum 
utilization of some service facilities may be ultimately realized, there are a num- 
ber of these hospitals which may never be fully utilized insofar as care for 
dependents is concerned. This arises from the fact that the denendent ponula- 
tion in the vicinity served by those hospitals is not large enough to contribute 
materially to the hospital’s workload. On the other hand, there are large concen- 
trations of denendent population in the vicinity of some uniformed services 
medical facilities which are inadequate to care for all of their needs. Balance 
between dependent hosnitalization requirements and the availability of re 
sovrees in service hosnitals for their care will never be fully attained. Con- 
tributing to this result is the fact that dependent populations constantly shift and 
resources to care for them fluctuate. Also contributing are military crises requir- 
ing denloyment of troops and their supporting military medical services. For 
example. during the Korean nolice action, the Army deploved manv physicians 
from hospitals in the United States to provide necessary tactical medical support. 
The removal of this medical staff from the continental U.S. Army hospitals re- 
duced their ability to provide dependent medical care. 
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(5) It was felt that reduction in the scope of care authorized to be obtained 
from civilian facilities under the program made effective October 1, 1958, went 
as far as the Medicare Act would permit. There has been some concern expressed 
by military personnel and their dependents, participating civilian physicians, 
contractors, and individual military commanders that restrictions in the program 
may have been too severe. The interdepartmental ad hoe committee was of 
the view that to go further in reducing care authorized under the program 
would defeat the purpose of the act, i.e., ‘to create and maintain high morale.” 
Additionally, the law would not permit application of the restrictions on the 
freedom of choice to those dependents residing apart from their sponsors. 

(6) The number of dependents eligible to participate in the program is in- 
creasing, even though reductions have been made in active duty military 
strength. Statistical studies conducted by the uniformed services show an in- 
crease in ratio of dependents to military strength. Causes for this increase in- 
clude a greater number of career personnel with growing families. 

I would like to discuss reactions to changes in the program. There are indi- 
‘ations of increasing dissatisfaction and unfavorable criticism on the part of 
members of the uniformed services and their dependents. Particular heed should 
be given to the complaints and expressions of those individuals for whom the 
medicare program was established in the hope and expectation of creating and 
maintaining high morale. I do not mean to say that the evidence is voluminous, 
but simply by comparison with earlier reports, it is not too difficult to distinguish 
in the written, spoken, and implied word that these sponsors and dependents are 
not particularly happy with the restricted medicare program. 

Morale is an intangible that defies specific measurement. How many other 
unexpressed opinions, unwritten letters, or spoken words lie dormant amid the 
real feelings of the serviceman and his dependents we have no means of accu- 
rately determining. However, only a cursory examination of the critical com- 
ments of those individuals who have taken the initiative to voice their feelings 
leaves little doubt that there are many others of the same mind. 

Generally, the restricted program has been well accepted by individual physi- 
cians, hospitals, contractors and professional groups. However, there has been 
some dissatisfaction expressed. For example, five State medical associations 
have formally issued objections to changes in the medicare program. Four of 
these associations have indicated agreement to continue in their capacity as con- 
tractors. However, no assurance was given that such participation would be 
extended indefinitely. In at least one instance, continued participation was 
stated to be contingent upon an amelioration of the situation created by the 
restrictions of the program. One State medical association terminated its affi- 
liation with medicare, stating that the changes would not be acceptable to that 
group. Some physicians have objected primarily to the restrictions on the free- 
dom of choice for those dependents residing with sponsors. Furthermore, the 
limited data now available covering the months since October 1, 1958, are leading 
all concerned with the program to conclude tentatively that the restrictions of 
the program are too severe as they relate to authorized types of care and that 
some badly needed care is not now being provided, particularly in the surgical 
field. It also appears that the restrictions on authorized types of care have pro- 
duced some inequities which should be rectified. For example, dependents who 
are remote from a service hospital are barred from receiving certain types of 
care from civilian sources which they could obtain if a service facility were 
available to them. If these tentative findings and conclusions prove to be correct, 
it appears that the restrictions should probably be modified or lifted. With 
sufficient appropriation, it would appear that reconsideration of the restrictions 
should be, and could be, made by the Secretary of Defense with a view toward 
restoration of certain types of needed care. This reasonable action on the part 
of the Secretary of Defense would not detract from optimum utilization of service 
facilities since all dependents residing with sponsors are required to seek care 
there first before they are permitted to get civilian care at Government expense. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the desires of Congress concerning the program were given im- 
mediate attention and action by the Department of Defense. In an effort to 
assure optimum utilization of uniformed services medical facilities, and to effect 
desired economies, a medicare permit system was instituted, requiring those de- 
pendents residing with sponsors to first seek care in uniformed services hospitals. 
If needed care is unavailable, a permit is issued which allows the dependent to 
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obtain authorized care from civilian sources at Government expense. Also, in 
order to effect even further reduction of costs, the scope of care authorized from 
civilian sources was restricted to the maximum extent considered feasible within 
the framework of the Medicare Act. These restrictions were recommended by 
the Interdepartmental Ad Hoc Committee and were put into effect without delay 
under the discretionary authority vested in the Secretary of Defense by the act, 

To obtain the funds necessary to support this medicare program of minimum 
benefits, it has been necessary to reprogram funds where possible and to request 
supplemental appropriations in those instances where reprograming was not pos- 
sible. The fund requirements for fiscal year 1959, including that for operation 
of the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care, is $93,418,000. This requirement was 
made only after close and careful consideration of 

(1) the congressional desires that expenditures should not exceed $70,246,000 
for the Department of Defense (not including the $1,660,000 appropriated to the 
Public Health Service) and 

(2) the fact that the restricted medicare program is considered to provide the 
minimum benefits compatible with the purpose of the act. 

In conclusion, we are in agreement with the desires of Congress that— 

(1) we provide adequate medical services to the dependents of servicemen 
which will fulfill the purposes expressed within the Medicare Act, 

(2) we secure and maintain optimum utilization of uniformed services medi- 
eal facilities, and 

(3) we effect every reasonable economy in the efficient operation of the 
medicare program. 

The estimated fiscal year 1959 price of the restricted program based upon 
the increased numbers of eligible dependents, the experienced rising costs, 
and the optimum capabilities of the uniformed services facilities to provide 
care for dependents cannot be maintained within the $70,246,000 if a program 
compatible with the Medicare Act is to be provided. 

The Chairman of the Department of Defense Subcommittees of both the 
House and Senate Committees on Appropriations were apprized on September 4, 
1958, of the steps taken by the Department of Defense to meet the congressional 
desires concerning the medicare program. 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATIONS RE DEVELOPMENT OF FISCAL 
YEAR 1960 MEDICARE BUDGET 


GENERAL 


This detailed statement supports that made by the Executive Director, Office 
for Dependents’ Medical Care concerning the fiscal year 1960 medicare budget 
request. It covers the areas of: 

(a) Experience of the medicare program from December 7, 1956, through 
December 31, 1958, in terms of the billing habits, the monthly level of 
care furnished, the monthly expenditures, and the monthly volume of 
claims processed in the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care. 

(bv) Factors used in developing the fiscal year 1960 budget for $88,847,000. 

(c) A fiscal summary of the medicare program from December 7, 1956, 
through June 30, 1960. 

PROGRAM EXPERIENCE 


It is necessary to emphasize that information related to the scope and actual 
cost of medieare is based upon the claims paid to participating physicians and 
hospitals by contractors and received in the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care 
for reimbursement action. Since claims are routinely submitted by participat- 
ing physicians and hospitals after the care is completed, claims reimbursed 
during any month by the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care necessarily repre- 
seut cure rurnished in the past. Chart A represents one analysis of the lag in 
time between the completion of care by physicians and the reimbursement to 
contractors by the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care for the care represented 
in the bills by the physicians. Less than 5 percent of the claims processed by 
the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care during a month represent care com- 
pleted during that same month. Approximately 30 percent of the processed 
claims are for care completed up to 2 months prior to the time of claim process- 
ing; 65 percent for 3 months; 80 percent for 4 months; and 90 percent for 5 
months. 10 percent of the number of claims processed during a month will 
cover service completed over 5 months before the claim was processed in the 
Office for Dependents’ Medical Care. In fact, claims are still being received 
for payment of care furnished during December 1956, the first month of the 
program. 

Chart B reflects the total physician and hospital costs since December 7, 1956, 
through December 31, 1958. This $149,475,329 is divided into months according 
to the month in which the provided service was completed. Each month, the 
cost of claims received in the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care during the pre- 
vious month are placed in the month when the service was completed. Each col- 
umn grows every month. It is of interest to note that among the claims received 
during December 1958 there were five physician claims and three hospital claims 
totaling $351, representing services furnished 2 years ago in December 1956. 
In the same group of December 1958 claims, there were 167 physician claims and 
28 hospital claims with a value of $14,092 for services completed 1 year ago, in 
December 1957. The dark horizontal lines on each monthly column show where 
the top of the column was on June 30, 1958. This chart also shows that by the 
last quarter of fiscal year 1958 the program had an order of magnitude, in terms 
of care furnished, of over $8 million per month. 

Chart C shows how $153,225,623 was spent under the medical care program 
through December 31, 1958, by month. This includes the $149,475,329 for phys- 
ician and hospital costs and $3,750,294 for attendant administrative costs. This 
chart is based upon the claims processed each month in the Office for Depen- 
dents’ Medical Care. It does not represent care furnished during the month 
since, as pointed out previously, billings and resultant expenditures follow com- 
pletion of care. The volume of expenditures by month varies considerably from 
month to month, depending on the physician and hospital billing habits and the 
incidence of administrative difficulties. January 1958 had the largest volume 
of expenditures, almost $10 million, but this was the result of a catchup in the 
low billing activities in November 1957. The average monthly expenditures un- 
der the program have risen from $3.1 million in fiscal year 1957 to $7.2 million 
in fiscal year 1958 and to $8.1 million in fiscal year 1959. This growth of expend- 
itures is a reflection of the growth of the program. The total expenditures 
were 50.2 percent for physician claims; 47.4 percent for hospital claims; and 2.4 
percent for administrative costs related to the complete processing of the claims. 

Table I below shows the division of the total expenditures of the program 
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through December 31, 1958, by branch of service of the sponsor and by fiscal] 
year. It shows that the Air Force is the biggest user with 39.5 percent of the 
program in fiscal year 1958, Navy next with 31.8 percent, Army with 26.7 per. 
cent, and the U.S. Public Health Service with 2 percent. Throughout this 
presentation, the term “Navy” includes the U.S. Marine Corps and the term 
“U.S. Public Health Service” includes the U.S. Coast Guard and the U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 


TaBLE I.—Medicare program expenditures’ by fiscal year and by sponsor 


























| | U.S. Public 

Total Army Navy Air Force Health 

sian Service 
Total program 3_. ass ae 153, 225, 623 623 | $40,710,208, $40, 710,223 | $48,389,008 | $61,007, 136 $3, 119, 256 
Fiscal year 1957.............----- | 24, 152, 137 | 6,411, 961 7, 568, 634 9, 617, 169 554, 373 
Fiscal year 1958.................. | 89, 525, 448 23, 918, 218 oR 437, 352 35, 399, 988 1, 769, 8% 
ERG PONE PRNO oc cccckcnnsnawknan 39, 548, 038 10, 380, 044 12, 383, 022 15. 989, 979 794, 993 








1 Does not include expenditures for payments of overseas claims and for operation of Office for De. 
pendents’ Medical Care. 
2 Through Dec. 31, 1958. 


Source.—Office for Dependents’ Medical Care Records. 


Table II shows the number of claims paid over the life of the program. It will 
be noted that the number paid during the average month of each fiseal year has 
increased both in the physician and in the hospital areas of the program. Again, 
this increase is due to greater dependents’ participation resulting in program 
growth. 


TasLeE II.—Number of claims paid, medicare program (Dec. 7, 1956-Dec. $1, 1958) 















































| Total Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
program 1957 1958 1959 
ee RRS ONG. < svete kccccccsnsasews 1, 671, 022 227, 665 | 932, 617 510, 740 
———————=_=_—_ — ——= | ———SS— 
Digiin eNOS 5 oe oon seen cine | 1,026, 960 | 124, 044 579, 199 | 323, 717 
On Army dependents__......-.-.-.-.-.-.-. 263, 948 30, 445 151, 030 82, 473 
pn lar ES go a ccuncccmone | 326, 270 40, 224 182, 266 103, 7! 
On Air Force dependents_-_-__........-....- | 416, 597 50, 632 234, 769 131, 1% 
On Publich Health Service dependents-_.--| 20, 145 2, 743 | 11, 134 6, 268 
——_—_—_——_—_—__ ee 
si UN SOO NN on cic ome bare aemian 17, 721 48, 267 53, 953 
LOT OLLE TA | 644, 062 | 103, 621 353, 418 | 187, 023 
Te ee ee eee 
On Army dependents_...........-...-...-- 173, 771 28, 060 96, 955 49, 116 
On Navy dependents. _-....... 201, 097 31, 716 109, 975 59, 406 
On Air Force dependents 255, 984 41, 509 | 139, 787 74, 688 
On Public Health Service dependents__-..-- 13, 210 2, 336 7, 061 3, 813 
Averaes 06 MONE. ooo. ccacnccn.cnccss |--=2--ceee--e- | 14, 803 29, 452 31, 171 





Source: Office for Dependents’ Medical Care Records. 


FACTORS FOR FiscaL YEAR 1960 BupGetT REQUEST 


(a) Dependent strength 


Table III shows the changes in estimated dependent strength from fiscal year 
1958 to fiscal year 1960. The data in this table are based upon 5 percent sample 
studies conducted by the services and upon consideration of the fact that the 
ratio of dependents to active duty personnel is on the rise. The reductions in 
military strength do not cause a corresponding reduction in the dependent popu- 
lation because this ratio of dependents to military personnel has increased at & 
faster rate. For example, the strength of the military services decreased from 
3.3 million in fiscal year 1954 to 2.6 million in fiscal year 1958. The military de 
pendent population was an estimated 2.6 million in 1954 and 3.4 million in 1958 
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This is an increase of 800,000 in dependents during the period when military 
strength declined 700,000. In fact, the Medicare Act could be one cause of the 
ratio increase since its benefits make a military career more attractive to the 
married serviceman. 


TABLE III.—Dependent strength estimates 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1960 





1958 1959 

Oi a are aetna ant cated Aaa 3, 364, 200 | 3, 466, 700 3, 537, 300 
a tk Soi bc aielicsicleaiainiet Ss Ses 5 ian 1, 140, 200 1, 138, 300 1, 136, 800 
ei cackvens tc SS emlauihalbstiieessiddveioabtasaabeuieaaa 831, 100 830, 100 845, 000 
BO ites coining iui red dank taciaba aakease va uabaneie’ 1, 337, 400 1, 442, 800 1, 500, 000 


U.8. Public Health Service. .........--...-.. Seis beeen Soca 55, 500 55, 500 55, 500 





(b) Hospitalization rates 


Table IV portrays the hospitalization rates used in connection with the 
development of the fiscal year 1960 budget. This rate is a numerical expression 
of the number of dependents who will be in the hospital daily, by service, per 100 
of the dependent strength. The fiscal year 1958 hospitalization rate is an ex- 
perience factor in that— 

(1) The average daily dependent patient load in Federal hospital facilities 
is actual; 

(2) The average daily dependent patient load in civilian hospital facilities 
is based upon the actual hospital days paid for under the program, plus 
an estimated increase to cover services furnished during the period but not 
yet billed for ; and 

(3) Sample-based estimates of dependent populations are used. 

The rates used for fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 are depressed because of 
the revised program in which some care previously authorized is not now 
furnished. 

TABLE 1V.—Dependent hospitalization rates 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








1958 ! 1959 2 1960 2 
a a a Se a sata sidSetandicnmi eg 0. 400 0. 395 0. 390 
a eee te eat er ek eae . 400 . 395 . 390 
Air Force s aptie s coy seb dawct bow e ase rced bedeaaes . 387 . 382 . 380 
Public Health Service__._...- Stacia as sa lial terdin orcacaleiasinsiatdadibcaotiniitanal . 384 . 382 - 380 





1 Office for Dependents’ Medical Care Records. 
4 Estimates. 


c. Dependent patient load in Federal facilities 


Chart D shows the average daily dependent patient load in Federal hospital 
facilities by service. The data for fiscal year 1958 is actual. The figures for 
fiscal years 1959 and 1960 are based upon the concept of optimum use of exist- 
ing uniformed services medical facilities for the hospitalization of dependents. 
The planned fiscal year 1960 use of these facilities for dependent medical care 
represents an 11.6 percent increase over the experience of fiscal year 1958. The 
increased planned utilization in fiscal years 1959 and 1960 is a result of a 
station-by-station consideration of facilities conducted during the first quarter of 
fiscal year 1959 by each of the participating services. 


d. Dependent patient load in civilian facilities 


Chart E represents the average daily dependent patient load in civilian 
facilities by service of the sponsor. Fiscal year 1958 is based upon actual billings 
received to date for services furnished during fiscal year 1958 plus an estimated 
increase for services completed during that year but for which claims have 
not been received as of January 1, 1959. It can be seen that the estimates for 
fiscal years 1959 and 1960 of the numbers of dependents in civilian facilities on 
the average day are below the fiscal year 1958 levels. The fiscal year 1960 
estimate is 16.4 percent below the fiscal year 1958 experience. 
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€. Cost per dependent patient day in civilian facilities 

The cost per patient day factors for services furnished dependents in civilian 
facilities during fiscal year 1958 and the estimates used for fiscal years 1959 
and 1960 are shown in table V. The fiscal year 1958 costs, by service, are 
based upon actual payments processed through the Office for Dependents’ Medi- 
cal Care as of September 4, 1958. This average cost per patient day varies among 
services because they are based on different fees paid in the different areas, 
The Army’s daily costs are lower because the Army dependents received the 
care in areas of lower cost. The Navy’s higher cost per patient day is a result 
of concentration of large numbers of Navy dependents in the higher cost 
areas, such as California and Virginia. The Air Force cost is at the average 
for all participating services. The fiscal year 1959 estimated cost per patient day 
is approximately 5 percent greater than the actual experienced during fiscal 
year 1958. The fiscal year 1960 estimate is 5 percent above the fiscal year 
1959 estimate. These increases are believed in line with past experience and 
that of the civilian community. The value per physician’s claim paid during 
the first 6 months of fiscal year 1958 was $74.39. For the first 6 months of fiscal 
year 1959, the value per physician’s claim was $77.78. This represents an in- 
crease of 4.5 percent. Hospital claims comparatively have increased 8.5 percent 
during the same period of time. 


TABLE V.—Cost per patient day dependents’ medical care program 


| 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 


1958 ! 1959 | 1960 
| 
For all services._...----.- Suse oe eh eae ekaeoeaseneae $47.51 | $49.92 | $52. 54 
Army..-- ‘ ies on kat saididaeniealia ‘ , 43.97 | 46. 20 48. 40 
Navy. Spe lacie eae Oe a dal 50. 73 58.30 | 55. 80 
Air Force i i ae re daane 47.60 | 50. 09 52. 40 
eke at ROI Oe ee ewede kink 49.02 | 51. 50 | 53.90 
| 


1 Actual from claims processed in Office for Dependents’ Medical Care. 
FISCAL SUMMARY 


Table VI is a summary of dependents’ medical care program as experienced 
and as estimated through fiscal year 1960. During fiscal year 1957, $33,276,000 
in care was furnished and obligations of $24,152,000 incurred, leaving a carry- 
over of $9,124,000 in care furnished in fiscal year 1957 but not obligated for until 
a subsequent period of time. The latest information available shows that the 
value of care furnished in fiscal year 1958 will approximate $94,611,000. This 
amount, when added to the carryover of $9,124,000 results in a figure of 
$103,735,000 through June 30, 1958. Of this figure, $89,695,000 was actually 
obligated during fiscal year 1958. The carryover into fiscal year 1959 is estimated 
at $14,040,000 or 14.8 percent of the amount of estimated care furnished during 
fiscal year 1958. The use of the factors which I discussed earlier in this pres- 
entation and as they apply to fiscal year 1959 resulted in an estimate that 
$92,225,000 of Government paid-for care would be furnished during fiscal year 
1959. Allowing for a slight reduction in carryover, the fiscal year 1959 obliga- 
tions of $93,064,000 leave a carryover of $13,201,000 to be met from subsequent 
years’ moneys. This carryover amounts to 14.3 percent of the fiscal year 1959 
volume of care to be furnished during that year. Again, assuming a slight 
reduction of carryover during fiscal year 1960 to 14.2 percent of the value of 
care provided during fiscal year 1960, a gross obligational requirement exists 
for $88,487,000, excluding the $360,000 needed for financing the Office for 
Dependents’ Medical Care. 
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TABLE VI.—Fiscal summary dependents’ medical care program 





ined! Fear 1057 CAPS THIMIBNOG is oii eee enn da $33, 276, 000 
wiacel Veet IGST GbURGVONE RK. oc ccciantietccnnncnctinSeseekeeas 24, 152, 000 
Careyover-t0 Hace VERT sche k ok we cinennennsinnee 9, 124, 000 
Widen) TORY TOs COPS LOTR ONS 6a aie emaen 94, 611, 000 
atals ole rere et elo bab da Ieee bed 103, 735, 000 
Wineas Vou 1086 GpiBe MONE. <<. cocinon cist mere onawacanewawenwemume 89, 695, 000 
Carryover t0 Teen! Your teu... 66.5. wens conn cenaweneems 14, 040, 000 
Piseal year 1050 care furmiphen 2 oo ohh isn ec nenconn 92, 225, 000 
I a ee ee es 106, 265, 000 
CAR: SES TOS TG CORI ices essere tad alceiiign erate areata ops casa ies 93, 064, 000 
Carryover to fischl year 2000... 6 aoe eee 13, 201, 000 
Tincal year 1000 care Turnished...c sikh acct ee Scene 87, 783, 000 
a a ae 100, 984, 000 
TisChl YORt TOG) OOUBATIGNG oe on tenis wc ewenaw mmo mmemapenesigion 88, 487, 000 
Garryover: to: GkCa) ‘your T9Gl. . < ence ees cc sansa vacanaias.. ey aaa COO 
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DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 
TIME-LAG BETWEEN COMPLETION OF PHYSICIANS CARE 
AND REIMBURSEMENT &Y 


PERCENT PERCENT 


Der es ee ee Cone 
100 % COVERING CARE COMPLETED | 100 
S MONTHS OR LESS PRIOR | 
| TO REIMBURSEMENT 





[4 MONTHS | 
{3°a [3 MONTHS] 
60 +— — 60 
40 |— —| 40 


[2 MONTHS 


aor —j 20 
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[7 woNTHS 
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SOURCE: ODMC Records 
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DEPENDENTS MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 
AVERAGE DAILY DEPENDENT PATIENT LOAD 
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ARMY NAVY AIR FORCE 


SOURCE: OFFICE FOR DEPENDENTS MEDICAL CARE RECORDS 
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DEPENDENTS MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 


averace oairy AVERAGE DAILY DEPENDENT PATIENT LOAD 


PATIENT LOAD 


IN CIVILIAN FACILITIES 
(BY SERVICE OF SPONSOR) 
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NAVY AIR FORCE 


SOURCE: OFFICE FOR DEPENDENTS MEDICAL CARE RECORDS 


Mr. Suepparp. That is all, gentlemen. 
Thank you. 
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Tuourspay, Marcu 12, 1959, 


Crvm, ENGINEERING 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. E. J. PELTIER, CEC, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND 


DOCKS 
CAPT. J. L. CHEW, USN, DIRECTOR, SHORE ESTABLISHMENT DE. 


VELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, DCNO (LOGISTICS) 
J. W. COCHRANE, DIRECTOR, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT DIVISION, 


BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 
Summary of obligations by budget program 


Difference 


| 
Budget program 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


$20, 408,000 | $20, 545, 000 +$137, 000 
Establis) ments 64, 339, 000 65, 630, 000 +1, 291, 000 
Special procurement 7, 481, 000 7, 165, 000 —316, 00 
Construction battalion support 8, 237, 198 8, 166, 000 8. 166, 000 0 
Departmental administration 6, 075, 409 6, 266, 000 6, 291, 000 +25, 000 
Total comparative obligations.._.| 105,990,932 | 106, 660,000 | 107, 797, 000 +1, 137,00 

Net adjustment for comparative trans- 

+2, 066, 917 


Engineering services 
Maintenance and operation of Shore 


Total direct obligation in budget 
document 108, 057,849 | 105,931,750 | 107, 797,000 +1, 865, 250 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Statement of reconciliation relating appropriation estimate to current 


appropriation 
1958 appropriation (civil engineering) ~._......._..______________ $131, 768, 803 
1959 budget estimates (civil engineering) ~.-..._._._._____________ 125, 554, 000 
1959 appropriation in annual act (civil engineering) ____________ 125, 554, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase_____________________ 3, 352, 000 
Met COMPATAUIVOG ‘CIOMBIOPR Lock ce ceeded el cell — 22, 246, 000 
Total comparative new obligational authority for 1959_____ 106, 660, 000 


Deductions: 
No requirement fiscal year 1960 for replacement 
of electrohic equipinent. 2506... $13, 000 
Harbor Defense material and equipment________ 638, 000 
Reduction in regular M. & O., budget program 
No. 2515 which is primarily in the construction 

















CTO RIO ano ecieinawanest< 593, 000 
Procurement of trucks and construction equip- 
GONG rst a uehigsathsriinind auweadied seein iaimtos 241, 000 
Warfare defense material and equipment such as 
protective masks and training requirements__ 440, 000 
ee 1, 350, 000 
Bubbtotthectss 2 coeusse bo cede bh tte 105, 310, 000 
Additions : 
Procurement of fleet moorings-__----______-___ $200, 000 
Increase of 10 man-years for housing adminis- 
tration at DP WO sis. Roce es 66, 000 
anceoaee Lor GiOGNS GAF 8 Wc ss ot bccc in cewene 239, 000 
Increased postage: ceg@iS#o.. 2. da. 2s sius.2 114, 000 
Procurement of furniture and furnishings for 
SCUTT ELON SU 1, 070, 000 
Repair and rehabilitation projects__.____._-__--- 476, 000 
Increased facilities housing M. & O., budget pro- 
STEN NO, An ata aca ccngeueaduaeuean mals 322, 000 
PUIG GQUATTOIE... oo cc ecccecws $123, 000 
Bental, housing... cnccncss es 56, 000 
Capehart housing ............. 179, 000 
oR eg a ci | ne a 210, 000 ; 
OE | le aR eRe een eee. Si ne ae ie er eee oe 2, 487, 000 
Total estimate for fiscal year 1960____-_______-_--~-- 107, 797, 000 
Analysis by budget program 
Budget programs 1959 | Deductions Additions 1960 
Rngtaserivin 66FVIG0G ; < . onic ns ieee $20, 408, 000 | 0 $137, 000 $20, 545, 000 
Maintenance and operation of Shore Establish- 5 
ee ee 64, 339, 000 $834, 000 2, 125, 000 65, 630, 000 
Special procurement. - ___- wetitae -----| 7, 481, 000 516, 000 | 200, 000 7, 165, 000 
Construction battalion support. eae eae 8, 166, 000 0 0 8, 166, 000 
Department administration, BuDocks.- | 6, 266, 000 0 | 25, 000 6, 291, 000 
NR Pee EA ne | 106,660,000 |  1,350,000/ 2 , 487, 000 107, 797, 000 
| | | 








Mr. Manon. We shall take up now “Civil Engineering.” It is a 
pleasure to have you before us again, Admiral. 
Please proceed with your statement. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Pettrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am pleased to appear before you again. I will give you a brief 
account of our important achievements and also present our plans for 
the fiscal year 1960. 

During calendar year 1958, management improvement programs of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks resulted in economies reflected navy- 
wide. They are not attributable to this budget activity only. For 
example, by contract negotiations and competitive bidding, proposed 
costs for procurement of utili ty services were substantially reduced, 
Under the utilities conservation program, field activities were sur- 
veyed for the purpose of reducing costs. More eflicient utilization of 
available manpower was accomplished, through the application of 
modern management and industrial engineering practices. Full im- 
plementation of the N Yavy transportation management program has 

resulted in (1) reduction of vehicles, (2) increase 1d mile age per vehicle, 
and (3) better utilization of personnel. Economies effected by these 
programs were applied to increased maintenance costs and workload 
resulting from new construction. 

This budget activity request, as submitted for fiscal year 1960, 
amounts to "$107,797,000 to support five budget programs, each of 
which I will discuss briefly. 


ENGINEERING SERVICES 


$20,545,000 is required to provide technical engineering services to 
the entire Naval Shore Establishment, including Marine Corps in- 


stallations. This represents a nominal 1 increase of $137,000 or 0.7 per- 
cent compared to the funds provided for this program in fiscal year 
1959. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Provides for the maintenance and operation of specific Shore Estab- 
lishments, including housing and numerous navywide functions for 
which $65, 630,000 is requested. This represents an increase of 
$1,291,000 or 2 percent compared to the funds provided for this pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1959. The majority of the latter-mentioned 
amount is for procurement of furniture and furnishings for addi- 
tional] Capehart and Wherry housing units. 


SPECIAL PROCUREMENT 


Provides for major procurements in support of navywide pro- 
grams at an estimated cost of $7,165,000 which is $316,000 or 4.2 per- 
cent less than the amount of funds provided in fiscal year 1959. 


CONSTRUCTION BATTALION SUPPORT 


Provides operational and equipment support of Construction Bat- 
talions (Seabees) as well as maintenance and resupply functions for 
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Operation Deep Freeze at an estimated cost of $8,166,000. This 
amount represents the same level of funding as provided in fiscal 
year 1959. 
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DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 







Supports the costs of operation for the Bureau of Yards and Docks 





















ms of in Washington, D.C., at an estimated cost of $6,291,000 which is 
navy- $25,000 or 0.4 percent more than the funds provided during fiscal 
For year 1959. 

posed This budget estimate includes estimated expenditures of $109,513,- 
luced, 00 in fiscal year 1960. ‘These expenditures are adequate. There will 
/ Sur- be a carryover of approximately $30 million of outstanding unliqui- 
on of dated obligations into fiscal year 1961. 

m of In conclusion, may I assure you that the fiscal year 1960 estimates 
1 im- have been rigorously screened many times during repeated and ex- 
n has haustive reviews within the Bureau and at higher levels. Thus, each 
hicle, element has been included with consideration of supporting only the 
these minimum amount necessary to enable the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
<load to carry out its responsibility in support of the operating forces of 





the Navy. 
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ROLE OF SEABEES IN FUTURE WARS 








Mir. Manion, Admiral, as the nature of warfare changes, it seems 
appropriate to review the role of naval construction battalions. Re- 
gardless of other disagreements among the services, there seems to be 
a general agreement that any future war will most likely be either a 
series of localized conflicts or an all-out nuclear exchange. We hope 
another war never comes, but if such a war does come it is anticipated 
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per- it will be fought differently from World War II and the Korean war. 

year In view of that, what plans have you made to take those factors 
into consideration with respect to advanced base construction, and 
so forth ? 

Admiral Pettrer. Mr. Chairman, may I read a policy statement on 

teh. the Seabees, regarding their role? 

on Mr. Manion. Yes. ie Saal on afl 

ae Admiral Pevrrer. The naval construction forces are the Navy's mo- 

pro- bile military construction units for use primarily at overseas locations 

med where conditions make it impractical to use civilian contract forces. 

ddi- rhey are employed as designated in Navy plans for cold war, limited 
war on general war. 

The primary functions of these forces are construction, alteration, 
rehabilitation, and maintenance of facilities, together with the op- 
eration of utilities and other common services, at outlying or ad- 

pro- vanced bases supporting Navy and Marine Corps operations. 

per- Under conditions short of emergency or war, the assignment of con- 
struction projects to the naval construction forces is made with pri- 
mary consideration to the training of the unit for its wartime mission 
except when overriding military requirements take precedence. 

Bat The amphibious construction forces are specialized units which 

va lace and operate pontoon causeways, barges, and ship-to-shore fuel 






ines to land Marine and other ground forces with their combat equip- 
ment and supplies during an amphibious assault. Also these units 
have a capability of performing some construction as the need arises. 
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The naval construction forces units are an integral part of the naval 
operating forces and the Fleet Command to which assigned. 

Current employment is oriented toward maintaining the authorized 
number of battalions in a state of mobility and readiness-to provide 
initial support for emergency or wartime operations, and to constitute 
a nucleus for rapid expansion to the level required. 

Naval force level limitations have severely restricted the number of 
active battalions. Therefore, it is essential that a strong selected Re- 
serve force be maintained to augment and supplement these units in 
order that the Navy emergency or wartime construction commitments 
may be met. 












NAVAL CONSTRUCTION FORCES TRAINING OBJECTIVES 






The training of Naval Construction Forces to enable fulfillment of 
assigned missions includes: 

(a) Military training in unit defense. 

(6) Damage control training in preparation for manmade or natu- 
ral disaster. 

(c) Recovery measures in the event of conventional attack, and in 
detection and recovery measures for atomic, biological, and chemical 
warfare. 

(d) Specialized training: 

1. Operations in support of fleet units, Marine units, and units of 
the other services. 

2. Two-week annual training at construction battalion centers or 
with Naval Construction Forces of the selected Reserve drill units. 
Present planning envisions 12 Naval Reserve drill units to form one- 
half of a Pl advance base component upon mobilization. Training 
will be as a battalion or part battalion with drill units forming and 
training together at a designated CBCEN. 

(e) Nucleus crew training: 

1. Damage control and decontamination. 

2. Desert and cold weather operations. 

3. Waterfront repair and harbor clearance. 

4. Demolition. 

That is the present plan of our Seabee mission and our training. 



































STATUS OF ADVANCED BASE STOCKS 


Mr. Manon. I am interested in a statement in regard to the ques- 
tion of advanced base stocks. 

Do you feel that you are doing an inadequate job? Is that your 
personal feeling? 

Admiral Petter. No, sir. I think we have developed methods of 
preserving our equipment and materials where we feel that it is quite 
adequate. We have an unbalanced stock situation right now, but we 
are disposing of our excess items and trying to fill the holes in the 
items that are short. We are doing this in part under Public Law 152. 

Mr. Manon. What is the extent of your excess stock ? 

Admiral Pettirr. Speaking again from memory, I would say right 
now it is over the long range probably due for reduction. You would 
not call it excess, but the stock that is not immediately required for 
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specific bases would amount to somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$60 million. We are trying to go to a stock level of $160 million. We 
are short maybe $25 million of special items to bring our stock in 
balance. 

Mr. Manon. For how many wartime days do you have stock ? 

Admiral Petrrer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I believe you gave me the value of the stocks that you 
have onhand. Did you? 

Admiral Petrier. About $261 million. 

Mr. Manon. That is for the advanced base stocks ? 

Admiral Peurter. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Where is this located ? 

Admiral Pe.trer. They are located in three construction battalion 
centers, at Gulfport, Miss., at Davisville, R.I., and at Port Hueneme, 
Calif. 

INVENTORY OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Manon. Will you please insert in the record the tabulation of 
motor vehicles shown on page 15 of the justifications and add to it 
the estimated inventories as of June 30, 1959, and June 30, 1960? 

Admiral Pextter. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


| tm 30, | Fiseal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
1058, ji 
ee 


Quantity! Unit cost Total cost |Quantity| Unit cost} Total cost 


Bus, BOC, 16 to 48 pas- | 
MING denesceccccsidanes 16 5, f $918, 500 ; $5,600 | $1, 148, 000 
Bus, integral, 44 to 47 pas- 
sengers | 
Bus trailer, passenger 9: 23 | 
Sedans: | 


0 0 0 0 

‘ 108, 100 145, 700 

8 , 414, 800 f 613, 500 

Medium 0 | 0 
0 


NNW nn ee eat 0 
SS eee 0 
Station wagon . i 7 743, 750 
Carryall y . 448, 000 
Freight 131, 850 


Total 3, 765, 000 








Inventory of passenger-carrying vehicles for the period June 80, 1959, and June 80, 
1960 


| 
June 30, 1959 | June 30, 1960 


Bus, BOC, 16-48 passengers ‘ 1, 336 1, 336 

ne eg EEE AEE SEA TEEN EE EST SRL 80 80 

Bus, trailer, passenger 250 250 
Sedan: 

I i a a a a a ee i Ee ‘ 3, 749 3, 749 

34 34 


7 7 

Limousine.......- | isin cenksntendigtnndatyed Mamunpbci meni deDnstia 2 2 
Station wagon 1,710 
Oarryal 1,342 


8, 510 
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ASSIGNMENT OF MEDIUM SEDANS 


Mr. Manon. Your 1960 requirement for motor vehicles includes 
10 medium sedans at $2,900 each. Will you please tell us to whom 
these sedans will be allocated and who will have the medium sedans 
in inventory as of July 1, 1959. 

Admiral’ Petter. I can give you the 10 medium sedans for this 
particular appropriation request. Fleet Admiral Nimitz, Fleet Ad- 
miral Leahy, and Fleet Admiral Halsey; Commander of the First 
Fleet, Commander of the Second Fleet, Commander, Naval Air Forces, 
Pacific Fleet; Commander, Naval Air Forces, Atlantic Fleet; Com- 
mander, Anti-Submarine Defense Force, Atlantic Fleet ; ‘ Commander, 
Amphibious Force, Pacific Fleet; and Commandant of the Armed 
Forces Staff College. 


I shall have to put the information in the record for the rest. You 
want the remaining number? Is that right, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Pettrer. We shall have to supply that for the record. I 
do not have it with me. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Medium sedans, estimated inventory, July 1, 1959 


| 
Assignment | Naval District Quantity 
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c penmaters int. 13th Naval District ee 
Commander, Hawthorne Sea Frontler/Comm: sndant 14th Naval District____| 
Chief; Naval Air Training 

Chief, Naval Air Reserve Training. _._._-- 

Commander, Naval Forces Japan 

Commander, Taiwan Defense Command 

Commandant, 15th Naval District. 

Commandant, &th Naval District - 

Superintendent. Naval Academy. 2 

ist Naval District transportation and equipment pool 

4th Naval District transportation and equipment pool 

Public Werks Center, Norfolk, Va., pool-- 

6th Naval District transportation and equipment pool. 

9th Naval District transportation and equipment pool 
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Mr. Manon. Under what circumstances are these officials entitled 
to these vehicles? Under what rule or law or regulation ? 

Admiral Peutirr. We c = them a prestige-type vehicle, Mr. Chair- 
man. Admirals Leahy, Nimitz, and Halsey, of course, are fleet ad- 
mirals of the Navy. All ‘of the other commands are 3-star admirals. 
Our present procurement of vehicles is Nash Ramblers and rather 
austere Chevrolets and Fords. That is our 1959 procurement. Fifty 
percent or more of our 1959 procurement was a Nash car. 

Mr. Manon. What is the application to your needs of this Nash 
car? 
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Admiral Peirrmer. Our normal procurement of automotive vehicles 
goes out on competitive bid. We buy it through the Army in Detroit. 
It isa competitive bid proposition. It was determined that Nash was 
low on 600-and-some-odd number, Ford was low on a smaller number, 
and I think Chevrolet was low on another group. It depended, I 
believe, on the delivery point. ‘That made the difference in the alloca- 
tion. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Questions ? 


SEABEE TRAINING AND SKILL LEVELS 


Mr. ANprews. How many Seabees do you have, Admiral ? 

Admiral Petter. We have 9 construction battalions and 2 amphibi- 
ous battalions in commission, and those battalions have about 550 in 
each construction battalion. The Seabees that are attached to these 
battalions amount to around 7,500 in total. 

Mr. ANprews. How many would you need if we got into a war? 

Admiral Perrier. This is, of course, classified information. May 
we go off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. You have about 7,500 regulars in service? 

Admiral Perrier. Yes, sir. That is a little over seven battalions, 
wartime strength. We have a selected Reserve of around 9,000 that 
we maintain which would augment this. 

Mr. ANprews. About 16,500. 

Admiral Perrier. Then they are phased in. We will have to pick 
up the remainder after 60 days. 

Mr. Anprews. Most of these men are skilled people, are they not? 

Admiral Perrier. They are not quite so skilled as the wartime Sea- 
bees, who were quite famous in what they could do, but sae are quite 
capable of doing rather complicated work. They are young high 
school graduates with some training. By the time ‘they are out there 
6 months to 18 months, they become quite proficient in construction. 

Mr. Anprews Do they get proficiency pay? 

Admiral Pexrter. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What pay do they get? 

Admiral Petter. They get the pay of a seaman or a petty officer, 
whatever they rate happens to be. 

Mr. Anprews. I assume you have a hard time hold'ng these men, 
do you not? 

Admiral Pertter. Our reenlistment rate, I would say, compares 
favorably with the line, even though we do not rotate them and they 
cannot live at home as much as the seagoing Navy. They do reenlist 
at about the same rate. 

Mr. Anprews What training do you give them? 

Admiral Prerrter. We have a school at Hueneme where we train 
them in the Group VIII rates. They vary from 8 to 13 weeks of 
training initially. Then they go out in the field for about 9 months. 
Then some of them come back for the “B” school, where they get 
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advanced training. They go out again and come back for a “C” school 
in smaller numbers, which gives them even further advanced training, 
They do have good equipment, good schools. . 

We have had indications from contractors that. they like to have 
an ex-Seabee work for them because they get much better apprentice 
training than they could get in civilian life. A shovel operator in 
civilian life may be an oiler on one type of shovel, whereas in the 
Seabees he would get not only a shovel operation but would get 
Caterpillar tractor operation, roller, grader, and truck operation ex- 
perience. He would have a wider base of experience than the man 
trained in civilian life. From that standpoint he is a better man 
and makes a better superintendent later on. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chariman. 

Mr. SrKes. Mr. Flood. 


AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS FOR SEABEES 


Mr. Fioop. Have you any special problems of air transport, MATS, 
or any other? Do you have in your maneuvers or training programs, 
especially your maneuver programs more than training, any opera- 
tional plans set up whereby you have special arrangements made with 
the Air Force MATS people for movement by air to different. parts of 
the globe in limited war or any other kind of war? 

Admiral Peitrer. We have no plan in limited war. We do use it in 
peacetime. We use MATS in some of our operations down to the 
South Pole. They have flown some of our Seebees, at least to New 
Zealand. I do not know if we have flown any in from there, but we 
use MATS occasionally for that. It is generally amphibious opera- 
tion lifts or MSTS lifts, because our need for early movement, quick 
movement, in peacetime is not so great. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about peacetime. MSTS won’t move 
you very fast in the kind of show I am talking about. I am wonder 
ing if you have in your charts anywhere any discussions or any tie-in 
or any arrangement, any joint maneuvers with the flyboys or any- 
body on moving to point A in the Mediterranean and point RB in the 
Southeast Pacific at the same time “X” number of your battalions or 
bodies by air, followed with certain hardware and then followed by 
MSTS perhaps later on, for the first 2 weeks or 30 days by air. 

Admiral Preutrer. We have had no training in that regard, Mr. 
Flood. In the plan some limited airlift is provided. 

Mr. Frioop. Should there not be first planning and should there 
not be more airlift ? 

Admiral Pettrer. Our people must have some pretty heavy equip 
ment in order to work, and if you get into the problem of airlifting 
some pretty heavy equipment, that becomes a factor. 

Mr. Fioop. That is your second line of stuff. That would be MSTS 
inside of a couple of weeks. 

Admiral] Pettrer. It. would be LST. 

Mr. Froop. A 14-day cruise with MSTS people by surface lift. | 
am talking about advanced echelons for the first 2 weeks, of bodies and 
light hardware plus your own logistic support plus your fighting cs 
pability in support of advanced echelons of Army or Marines. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Fioop. How many ratings are there in one of your battalions, 
full strength ? 

Admiral Petrmr. There are 1,081 in the full-strength battalion. 

Mr. Fioop. What are you operating at this afternoon ¢ 

Admiral Peurrer. 541. We are operating at about half strength. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there any reason why you should have any more 
tomorrow ¢ 

Admiral Petrrer. No, sir; in fact, we are in process now of reevalu- 
ating whether or not we want to go back to a full-strength battalion, 
because most of our missions require us to operate in smaller units. 
We will probably in the next year develop our wartime battalion at 
550 men. 

QUALITY OF SEABEE MANPOWER 


Mr. Froop. What kind of CPO’s do you have left? What do they 
look like? 

Admiral Petrirer. The CPO’s that we have now are generally those 
that have come up through the ranks, and we feel right now that our 
CPO’s are better than they were 3 or 4 years ago. We have phased 
out of the picture most of our wartime rated CPO’s, who sometimes 
because of the large numbers were probably not so well versed in the 
all-around requirements as our boys who have come up through sea- 
man third class, second class, first class. That is one of the reasons 
that right now our battalions can do a little better job and a little 
more complicated job than they could 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. Froop. What is your enlistment rate? How does it look? 

Admiral Perrrer. It is very good. I do not have the figures in my 
mind right now, but the last time I checked it we were reenlisting 
more than the other groups in the Navy. We hada higher percentage 
of reenlistments after the first year. 

Mr. Fioop. Did the pay act last year help you on that generally, 
and particularly on enlistments ? 

Admiral Pevrier. I am sure it helped us. I am sure some of the 
people who had planned to get out of the service stayed on because 
of it. 

Mr. Froop. In all this testimony you are telling us how good you 
are. Now what is the matter with you? 

Admiral] Petrrer. I do not know, sir. I hope nothing. You mean 
what are my problems? 

Mr. Froop. Never pass an opportunity like that, Skipper. I am 
about the only one around here who will ask you that. 


SEABEE PROBLEMS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Admiral Prettier. In the Seabee area, our big problem is the ma- 
terial problem that Chairman Mahon was mentioning—to get the 
work down to manageable size in conformance to our requirements 
in limited war. It isa problem of not flooding the market in getting 
rid of surpluses, taking it down over several years gradually. 

Mr. Fioop. That has nothing to do with the Seabees. I am talking 
about the outfit. 

Admiral Pevrter. It is the support of the Seabees, though. We 
have to have our material and equipment or we cannot operate. 
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Mr. Fioop. I know, but that is just a question of chiseling it off 
some other bureau. That is infighting. That is intramural warfare. 
I am not interested in that right now. That is your problem. I am 
talking about, Could they be any better than they are? Should they 
be any bigger than they are? What about the relationship to the 
other bureaus? Are we going to make you another Marine C orps, 
or are you all right the way you are in peacetime? What is your 
potential in wartime? What are you thinking about or what are 
you talking about? What is the scuttlebutt on that? 

Admiral Pevtrer. We have been doing a lot of infighting and we 
are coming out all right. We have no real problem. W fo have our 
Selected Reserve to the level we think they should be. 

Mr. Fioop. You have to watch these black-shoe boys. 

Admiral Pevrier. We forestalled any serious cuts in our peace- 
time forces. 

Mr. Froop. You have been doing all right, in other words. 

Admiral Petter. The Pacific Fleet commander and the Atlantic 
commander supported the Seabees very strongly in their desire to 
keep them at their present strength. We are doing some very worth- 
while construction. We are doing a marvelous job on Okinawa build- 
ing a Marine helicopter facility. We are building housing in the 
Caribbean. We are doing work at Rota. We are doing maintenance 
work in Alaska. 

Mr. Fioop. Where are you building housing in the Caribbean? 

Admiral Peirrer. Right now in Roosevelt Roads we are planning 
to build a small number of houses down there. We have been building 
at Guantanamo Bay. 


PROGRESS OF ROTA FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. How much did you have to do with that Spanish show 
to begin with, anything ? 

Admiral Pe:rrer. The Bureau of Yards and Docks, which I head, 
is the construction agent for the Spanish bases. 

Mr. Frioop. Yes. I was there when the baby was born. 

Admiral Petrrer. It is getting to be a big baby. It is almost grown 
up. 

Mr. Froop. It is ready for high school now, but what happened 
the first couple of years? 

Admiral Perrier. We started out on a no-crash basis. We made 
most of our changes on paper rather than out in the field, and I think 
it paid off. A lot of changes were made, but most of them were made 
on paper. 

Mr. Froop. I was present at the negotiations of the master plan. 
I was present at the accouchement of this thing. I went all through 
this. Of course, I also went through the Army engineer group in 
North Africa. I sweated that one out. I told everybody in Spain, 
“This will be different. This is a great outfit. They will do great 
stuff.” I could not get you off the ground for a year. Are you ‘back 
on board ? 

Admiral Perrier. It is on schedule. It never was too far behind. 
Most of the problem there was land. We could not get the Jand. 

Mr. Fioop. I know all about that. I am away past the land ac- 
quisition. 
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Admiral Prexrter. The bases are operating. Everything is right 


on schedule. 
CHANGE IN PLANNING FOR ROTA 


Mr. Frioop. What happened to Rota, after all those great big 
speeches and all the briefings that I went through in the Pentagon and 
Madrid and here, how much money it would cost and how big it had 
to be, and the line will go here and we are going to do this and that. 
At San Pablo you shot that b: aby before it got out of the cradle. What 
happened to San Pablo and Rota? W ho did that, you or the Air 
Force ? 

Admiral Perrier. Wedid. Rota is operating, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Rota is not what I heard it was going to be 5 years ago, 
and it is not going to be. Why? Did you have anything to do with 
that, or are you just the builder? 

Admiral Perrier. I am not as well up, maybe, on the mission as you 
are, but I did not think the mission had changed. I thought we had 
kept to our mission. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean Navy, or the national mission ? 

Admiral Pevrirr. The Navy mission. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I am trying to find out. How much have 
you got to do with Rota or what is going to happen to it other than 
build it ? 

Admiral Pettrer. We do the construction. Ido not set the require- 
ments for Rota. 

Mr. Fioop. So as soon as the building is done, that is theend. You 
don’t care what they do with it. 

Admiral Perier. Of course, we are technically responsible for the 
maintenance, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. If there will not be anything to maintain that is not your 
problem. 

Admiral Petter. There will be a sizable facility to maintain, sir. 
We have a breakwater there which is really a sizable piece of construc- 
tion. We have several piers and a runway and a lot of buildings. 

Mr. Fioop. Actually, this is really a Navy air operation. 

Admiral Perrier. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that breakwater finished yet ? 

Admiral Preirier. Not quite, sir. We had a severe storm there in 
December, and it will delay us about 4 months. It is not scheduled for 
completion until about another year yet. 









OF ROTA 





UTILIZATION 








Mr. Froop. Are we going to be able to use that in any way as a 
Mediterranean naval base, other than to service some logistic ships in 
there? I have always been hoping for that since we started this 
Mediterranean business with the 6th Fleet. You could never talk 
to Admiral Fechteler about it. He had bridges of ships. He had 
bridges. All he could talk about was bridges of ships. I met him at 
Capri, of all places, a couple of years ago, and he was still talking 
about bridges of ships. 

Can’t we do anything at Cadiz besides a breakwater and some row- 
boats? Is there any hope of making it a base of some kind ¢ 
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Admiral] Prurter. I will defer to Captain Chew, the representative 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. There isa fueling station there. 

Captain Curw. There is a fueling area there, sir. There is also a 
pier and the breakwater and the finger pier. The Armed Forces 
Committee this morning approved the. dredging of the harbor to’40 
feet to make it a usable facility for our largest aircraft carriers and 
tankers. 

Mr. Froop. You are not talking or thinking behind anybody’s back 
of any shore installation for Class B or C shore repair work. 

Captain Cuew. No, sir. 

Admiral] Pextrrr. There might be a Class C maintenance. 

Captain Cuew. I do not know. 

Mr. Froop. That would be it at the most. 

Captain Cuew. There is an ammunition storage. 

Mr. Fioop. You are also taking the high octane in there for these 
flyboys up the line. 

Admiral Pevtier. It is a terminal for our 400-mile line. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you build San Pablo? 

Admiral Petrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. F1oop. Why? You don’t know why, do you? 

Admiral Petter. As you know, the mission has changed. We did 
not completely build that. We started it and we stopped it where 
they told us to. 

Mr. F1o0op. Did these fellows get a swimming pool there, or is that 
out ? 

Admiral Pritrer. I was over there in November, and I did not see 
a swimming pool, but I might have missed it. 

_ Mr. Froop. They certainly ought to have one. They certainly need 
it. 

Admiral Pevrrer. About all we have left at most of those bases now 
is the recreation facilities. Operationally it is all done except minor 
things. 

Mr. Froop. Have you gone ahead with supply or fueling stops 
around the coast for the Navy! ? 

Admiral Peutier. Cartagena has gone ahead. El Ferol has been 
cut back. 

Mr. Fioop. Away up there? 

Admiral Perrrer. Again this may be classified here. So 1 will 
answer off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Admiral. 
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Fripay, Marcu 13, 1959. 
DisposaL or COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 

CAPT. PETER CORRADI (CEC), USN, DEPUTY AND ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 

JOHN COCHRANE, DIRECTOR, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMP- 
TROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. At the request of the committee, a group of witnesses 
from the Bureau of Yards and Docks have reteurned for a particular 
inquiry following which we will have presentation of working capital 
funds, 

A few years ago a controversy arose over a proposal, I believe, to 
sell the private telephone companies the communication system at one 
of our Navy bases. As I recall, the base involved was Pensacola. 

Now, I have before me a letter under date of March 6, 1959, from 
Mr. Brooks of Texas, chairman of the Subcommittee on Government 
Activities of the Committee on Government Operations, which I 
would like to place in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


The Honorable CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Committee, 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: We've had the proposed sale of the Government-owned 
Capitol Building, Washington, D.C. 
telephone system at the naval base at Newport, R.I., under study for some time 
und have held two subcommittee hearings on it. We concluded that the pro- 
posal. was basically deceptive in its money-saving allegations and we told the 
Navy we thought it wasn’t in the best interest of the United States. 

The Navy apparentiy is trying to get around our recommendations and the 
GAO, which has worked with us on the matter in the past, began a new study 
of the situation yesterday. Under the circumstances, with the taxpayer’s money 
involved, 1 thought it proper to send along a memo of our finding to you, know- 
ing your own interest in our national defense and national economy. I’m also 
sending along a carton of it to the Honorable George Mahon, chairman of your 
Department of Defense Subcommittee. 

Sincerely, 
JACK Brooks, Chairman. 


MARCH 6, 1959. 
To: Hon. Clarence Cannon, Chairman, House Appropriations Committee. 
From: Jack Brooks, chairman, Government Activities Subcommittee, Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 
Subject : Telephone system at the naval base, Newport, R. I. 

A. The proposed sale of the Government-owned telephone cable system at the 
uaval base, Newport, R.1., to the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., came 
to this subcommittee for review in April 1957. Two hearings subsequently have 
been held on the subject and the subcommittee has had studies made by the 
General Accounting Office as to both the economic and legal aspects of the 
proposed sale. 

The result was a letter from the subcommittee on July 21, 1958 (copy at- 
tached), to Rear Adm. E. J. Peltier, CEC, USN, Chief of the Bureau of Yards 
wud Docks, recommending that not only the proposed sale of the telephone 
system at Newport not be consummated, but also such proposed sales at other 
ilitary bases. It was further recommended that if the Department of De- 
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fense felt it desirable that certain communication services be furnished by 
private corporations, that specific legal authority be requested of Congress 
to fulfill such policy. 

The hearings brought out four principal facts: 

1. That it would cost less for the Government to own and operate its 
telephone system at Newport than to obtain such service through a private 
firm. GAO auditors estimated that Government-owned systém would cost 
about $350,000 and the privately owned $350,000 to $400,000. 

2. That it would be better from a security standpoint for the communica- 
tions on such a military base to be under the direct supervision and control 
of the military than to be in the hands of a private firm. 

3. That the Navy could not properly cite as its legal authority the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, to declare the 
communications systems “excess” or “surplus” and then sell the systems to 
a private telephone company and continue to utilize it for telephone service, 

4. That the three facts cited above would hold true in the more than 116 
other similar disposals of communications facilities on military installations 
which the subcommittee learned were contemplated by the Department of 
Defense. 

The Navy, in connection with a hearing on the subject in 1957, advised the 
subcommittee that commercial telephone service, such as was proposed, would 
cost the Government about $36,000 more a year. 

Then, in April 1958, the Navy advised the subcommittee that the difference 
between the Government-owned and the leased system would not be nearly as 
great. The Navy said the leased system would cost less than $2,000 a year more 
than the Government-owned system. 

The subcommittee, in its study, has carefully examined the facts and it is 
difficult to believe that the Government-owned system would not eventually be 
cheaper. Under the leased system, after the initial costs had been absorbed, the 
Government would continue to pay a monthly telephone bill on into eternity, with 
no ownership rights. 

B. Latest development in the matter is a letter of February 18, 1959 (copy 
attached), from the Honorable IF. A. Bantz, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
(Material), presumably a followup on our letter of te 21, 1958, to Admiral 
Peltier. The Navy informs us that it is authorizing the New Engl: ind Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to install new facilities at a cost of $249,07 3 (plus a $11,022 
monthly charge) and to operate and maintain the Navy’s existing telephone 
distribution system “until the questions raised by the subcommittee have been 
resolved.” 

This means that the Navy is letting the telephone company go ahead and mod- 
ernize the system (instead of doing it themselves) and tie it in with the existing 
Government-owned system—the telephone company to maintain and operate the 
entire combined facility, a monthly bill to be rendered. 

Here is the Navy’s comparison of the payments to the company under several 
different ecaumnaain: the latter being the one of the February 18, 1959, letter: 


Navy’s Completely | Present ar- 
| proposal, new system | rangements 
Apr. 8, 1958 


| 
I oe a ims nls wee ules Cr ‘ $402, 764 | $408, 145 
Monthly charves.................... parade 3 = 11, 417 11, 837 
Returned to Government = 270, 000 | 0 


It is obvious in the above table that the present arrangements will cost 
$117,000 more initially than the Navy’s original proposal, though the Govern- 
ment would still own the existing $270,000 facilities. The telephone company, 
however, would own the additions to the system and also maintain and operate 
and send that monthly bill. Seeking the net cost, subtracting $249,073 from 
$270,000, leaves a difference of $20,927, a questionable “saving.” 

The Navy thus is bypassing the suggestions made by the subcommittee at its 
hearing July 9, 1957, that the Navy build the necessary new facilities themselves 
and operate them, getting the needed funds from appropriations—and so elimi 
nate the fat monthly telephone bill which would have to be paid into eternity, 
have full ownership rights and security safeguards. 
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If the Department of Defense turned communications at 116 installatiens-over 
to private firms, following the Newport pattern, the cost surely would.run into 
millions of dollars; the joint monthly telephone bill alone would., be fantastic 
and the Government wouldn’t own anything. The GAO has-begun a further 
study of the Newport case and reports that Defense has communications facili- 
ties at 144 installations earmarked to turn over to private firms. The potential 
cost to taxpayers surely is enormous, any way you approach it. And the cost 
might be even dearer if security standards were sacrificed. 

Certainly it is advisable for the Navy to run its own communications facilities 
from several standpoints: It would be more economical and the Navy would be 
the only arbiter on secrecy and would have tighter control over everything if 
it owned and operated the system. These are cold war, dear money times and 
it would appear that such standards would be in order now, as well as essential 
in time of open war. 


Mr. Manon. This letter deals with the matter of selling commun- 
ication facilities at various naval bases. The specific case involved 
here is one at Newport, R.1. 

I should also like to place in the record at this point two letters, 
one written by Mr. Brooks, chairman of the Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Activities of the Committee on Government Operations to 
Admiral Peltier, Chief of Civil Engineering at the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, under date of July 21, 1958, and the other by Mr. Fred 
A. Bantz, Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Material), to Mr. Brooks 
under date of February 18, 1959. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

JULY 21, 1958. 
Rear Adm. E. J. PELTIER, CEC, USN, 
Chief of Civil Engineers, Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Department of the Navy, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR ADMIRAL PELTIER: Your attention is invited to the Navy Department’s 
proposed sale of the telephone distribution system at the Newport, R.L., Naval 
Base. This proposal was first made to the Committee on Government Operations 
in April 1957. Sinee that date this subcommittee has held hearings on two 
different occasions and has had studies made by the General Accounting Office 
as to both the economy and the legal aspects of the proposed sale. 

The proposed sale of the Newport telephone system is only one of more than 
100 proposed to be sold by the Defense Department in furtherance of its policy 
enunciated ina Department of Defense directive dated November 24, 1953, which, 
among other things, stated, “It is the policy of the Department of Defense not 
to engage in the operation of industrial or commercial type facilities unless it 
can be demonstrated that it is necessary for the Government itself to perform the 
required work or services.” 

The Department of Defense, with the cooperation of the General Services 
Administration, has in the past furthered the aforementioned policy, using as 
its legal authority the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended. It is the announced plan of the Department of Defense to 
dispose of more than 100 telephone distribution systems using this property act 
as its legal authority; that is, by declaring the systems as “excess properties,” 
“surplus properties” and then selling the systems to telephone companies. 

It is the opinion of this subcommittee that it was not the intent of Congress 
that the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
be used as legal authority to further the announced policy of the Department of 
Defense insofar as telephone distribution systems at defense installations are 
concerned. Therefore, it is recommended that not only the proposed sale of the 
telephone system at Newport not be consummated, but also such proposed sales 
at other military bases. 

It is further recommended that if the Department of Defense feels that it is 
desirable that certain communication services be furnished by private corpora- 
tions, that specific legal authority be requested of Congress to fulfill such policy. 
It should be kept in mind that many communication systems proposed to be sold 
were financed by appropriations of Congress at the request of the military depart- 
ments. If it is now deemed advisable that such communication systems be pri- 





vately owned, then it would seem appropriate that congressional approval be 
obtained. 
Thanking you for your attention on this matter, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
JacK Brooks, Chainnan. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1959. 
The Honorable JAcK Brooks, 
Chairman, General Government Activities Subcommittee, Committee on Covern- 
ment Operations, U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: After receipt of your letter of July 21, 1958, to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, the Navy deferred action on the pro- 
posed sale of certain of its telephone distribution facilities at“the U.S. naval 
base, Newport, Rhode Island, pending the further study and resolution of the 
questions you raised relating to the authority to effect such sale under the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 as amended. 

As you know, our problem at the naval base, which was emphasized in Rear 
Adm. Peltier’s letter of May 29, 1958, to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, was one of providing urgently needed telephone service for the various 
components of the base and the fleet which it serves. While action on the pro- 
posed sale was deferred, it was not possible to defer taking steps to provide 
adequate telephone service for the base. In order to satisfy the pressing need 
for telephone service, the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. at our request 
is installing the necessary facilities to meet service requirements at the naval 
base in accordance with current authority provided by the Congress for the 
procurement of utility services. The telephone company will operate and main- 
tain our existing telephone distribution system until the questions raised by the 
subcommittee have been resolved. 

Under existing authority to procure telephone services from commercial 
sources we could have met our needs at the naval base without selling any of 
our facilities by making a contract with the telephone company to provide our 
entire requirements through the installation of a completely new system. We 
explored this possibility with the company to develop the comparative cost but 
concluded that it would not be in the Government’s interest to do so. 

The facilities which the company would install as a completely new system 
would provide essentially the same service at comnarable cost as would the 
arrangements contemplated by our proposal to sell certain of the existing cable 
facilities to the company. If we had made such an arrangement with the com- 
pany to provide a completely new system, there is no question that upon com- 
pletion of the installation of the new system those facilities which we nronosed 
in our previous submittals to sell to the company would become both excess and 
surplus under the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
as amended. To do so, however, would mean a complete loss to the Govern- 
ment of the $270,000 which the company proposes to pay for that portion of the 
Navy's existing facilities which it would purchase in connection with providing 
our service requirements. The cost of removal of these facilities would equal 
or exceed the salvage value. If it were not for this fact. the Navy probably 
would have contracted with the company to provide completely new service facili- 
ties because of the improved quality of the service which would result. A com- 
parison of the payments to the company for a completely new system and the 
present alternative arrangement with similar data submitted in our letter of 
April 8, 1958, is as follows: 


ri 
| 


Completely | Present ar- 
prop s*!. | new system | rangements 
| Apr. 8, 1958 | 


i 


Initial charges. __ << ae PER gS ee et es $402, 764 | $408, 145 | $249, 073 
Monthly charees_-__---_- “ ; iil etehske aa 11,417 11, 837 | 11, 052 
Returned to Government : aden 270, 000 0 0 
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We believe that the course we have proposed in our submittals on this problem 
is permissible under the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended. 

Sincerely, 
F. A. BANTZ, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Material). 

Mr. Manon. Captain Corradi, are you familiar with the situation 
that 1 have mentioned ¢ 

Captain Corrapi. Yes. 

Mr. Manion. The question involved here seems to be the proposed 
plan of the Navy to sell some 116 communication facilities. Will you 
tell the committee generally what your plans and programs are? 


POLICY OF NAVY WITH REGARD TO USE OF COM MERCIAL SOURCES 


Captain Corrspr. Well, Mr. Chairman, the general policy of the 
Navy is to procure, where available from commercial sources, tele- 
phone service from such commercial sources for its shore activities in 
the continental United States, except wherein military requirements 
of one sort or another prohibit a commercial company from providing 
adequate service. In furtherance of this policy several years ago the 
Navy surveyed the telephone facilities that were Navy-owned at many 
of these shore activities with a view toward ascertaining whether they 
should be continued, improved, discontinued or disposed of. This 
survey is still going on. It is quite an elaborate economic study, and, 
in the course of time, Newport was surveyed. It is with respect to the 


action proposed at Newport that Congressman Brooks wrote his letter. 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 


PLAN FOR U.S. NAVAL BASE, NEWPORT, R.I. 


Captain Corrapr. At Newport a major expansion of the base tele- 
phone system was required to meet new operating requirements for 
the base there, and, in lieu of the Navy financing with appropriated 
funds the capital improvements required to expand this system, it was 
proposed to enter into an agreement with the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to purchase service from this company. However, 
there was a portion of the Navy plant that was still usable, and since 
it was not the desire to have a mixed responsibility as between the 
Navy and the commercial telephone company, the proposal was to sell 
the telephone company that portion of the Navy-owned system that 
could be incorporated into a new expanded single-managed system. 
The telephone company was to provide the planned improvements 
and the service for the entire requirement. As a result of Congress- 
man Brooks’ interest, and his letter, which questioned the authority 
of the Department of Defense to enter into such agreements, the sale 
of the Navy-owned portion of the system was not consummated. In 
lieu thereof we negotiated an agreement with the telephone company 
to provide the necessary expansions and to operate their portion of 
the system and to utilize the Navy’s usable plant as part of an inte- 
grated system on a rental basis. 

_ That is a rather long answer to your simple question, but this is an 
involved subject and I hope that I have made it clear. 
88515—59— pt. 4-38 
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We have at the present time a combined system, partially Navy- 
owned and partially commercially owned. However, we have single 
management. The New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. pro- 
vides the maintenance and the overall supervision of the plant. 

I might clarify this to one further extent: the operators of the 
switchboards are N: avy employees. There has been a reduction in 
the number of operators because we have reduced switchboards down 
to one, and other economies have been made, but that essentially is 
the existing arrangement. 


POSLTION OF THE CONGRESS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Brooks’ subcommittee of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee took the position that Congress had in a sense author- 
ized the Government ownership of these communication systems by 
providing the funds for the purchase of them wa that, if they were 
to be sold and a different system installed, then congressional ap- 
proval through legislation should be sought. 

What was the attitude of the Navy with respect to the position of 
the Government Operations Committee ? 


ACTION BY NAVY 


Captain Corrapr. The attitude of the Navy was to refer this ques- 
tion to the Department of Defense, the originator of the basic policy 
under which we were operating, and ask their guidance and advice 
on this subject. We have not as of this date received such advice. 

at Manon. When did you ask for this advice ¢ 

Captain Corrapt. Well, I would have to provide the exact date for 
the record, but it was subsequent to Congressman Brooks’ 1 raising of 
the issue. It was in the summer of this last year 

Mr. Manion. Sometime between July of 1958 and the present time! 

Captain Corrapt. Yes. 

Mr. Mation. But was it quite several months ago? 

Captain Corrapr. Yes, it was several months ago. 

(The date is September 5, 1958.) 

Mr. Manon. What is your own personal view as to this thing? 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO PRESIDENT IN 1951 


Captain Corrapr. Well, my personal view is that the Navy acted in 
good faith. This program of disposal of Government-owned systems 
was inaugurated back in 1951 as the result of a report which a Board 
made to the President of the United States. 

Mr. Manon. Was that the Hooyer Commission ¢ 

Captain Corrapt. No, sir; it is the report of the President’s Com: 
munication Policy Board dated 1951. 

Mr. Manon. Who were the members of that Board ? 

Captain Corrapt. The Chairman was Dr. Irvin Stewart and the 
other members were Mr. Lee A. Dubridge, William L. Everitt, James 
R. Killian, Jr.,and David H. O’Brien. 

Mr. Manon. Were any of them in the communications business! 

Captain Corrapr. 1am not aware of their affiliations. 

Mr. Manon. Will you identify them more accurately for the 
record ¢ 
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Captain Corrapr. Yes. 
(The information requested follows :) 


MEMBERS OF PRESIDENT’S COMMUNICATIONS PoLicy BOARD oF 1951 


Dr. Irvin Stewart, Chairman, formerly FCC, president, University of West 
Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Dr. Lee A. Dubridge, president, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Dr. William L. Everitt, formerly dean, College of Electric Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IIL, now dean, College of Electrical Engineering, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., now adviser to President on research and development. 

Mr. David H. O'Brien, retired vice president Graybar Electric Co., served on 
War Production Board; residence: Hackettstown, N.J.; assistant to General 
Harrison, Signal Corps, U.S. Army, during World War II. 


Mr. Manion. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE POLICY 


Captain Corrapr. Subsequent to the promulgation of this report the 
Department of Defense made a policy statement which has governed 
our actions since then 

a Forp. What is the date of that statement ? 

Captain Corrapr. February 16, 1951. The Department of Defense 
statement is a long one, but I shall read the pertinent portion, if I may. 


Within the continental limits of the United States the military services, in 
establishing communications networks for the purpose of interconnecting their 
various headquarters, installations, and activities, will by lease or other contrac- 
tual arrangement utilize commercial facilities and services when available and 
feasible, except where unusual security or operational conditions are required. 
The terminal facilities, including communications centers and relay stations at 
these networks, will be operated and controlled by the military services. 

This is merely a simple statement taken out of the context of a rather 
long one, but it is pertinent to this question of why we did what we did. 

Mr. Manon. Do you agree with this statement of policy? Do you 
aoe ita good policy yi 

Captain Corrapr. In general, yes, sir. That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Manon. Generally, has the Nav yatyv arious installations owned 

“ own communications fac iliti les at the bases ¢ 

Captain Corrapi. There is no set, uniform pattern. During the 
major buildup prior to and during World War II, many of the systems 
that. were installed were Navy installed with appropriated funds and 
are Navy owned. However, prior to and subsequent to that time, 
commercial services were more generally available and we leased 
services. 

Mr. Manon. As you know, there has been a great deal of talk about 
free enterprise, taking the Government out of business, and so forth. 
Is a at the basis for this study and for this action, so far as you know ? 

Captain Corrapr. I would say that the basis for the enrrent policy 
is the so-called program which we refer to as the “Commercial and 
industrial facilities review.” In other words, we do not compete with 
private industry unless a military need exists. 

Mr. Manion. Do you think it is to the advantage of the taxpayer 
to go along with Government ownership of these facilities on the 
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bases, or do you think the other system is in the best interest of the 
taxpayer and more economical 
Captain Corrapt. I would say that individual cases would have to 
be examined on their economic merit before I could answer one way 
or another. We are making such exhaustive tests at each individual 
installation. 
NAVY ACTION SINCE 1952 


Mr. Manon. How many different installations have you turned 
over to commercial enterprises ¢ 

Captain Corrapr. Of 162 Government-owned telephone systems re- 
viewed by the Navy under this program, we have disposed of 11. 

Mr. Manon. In what period of time? 

Captain Corrapr. This program started in 1952, and that brings 
us up to the present. 

Mr. Manon. Where are the 11 located ¢ 

Captain Corrapt. The naval hospital at Chelsea, Mass., the Naval 
Reserve Training Center at Omaha, the Naval Air St: ation at Bruns- 
wick, Maine, the Naval Air Station at South W per Mass., the 
Mare Island Naval Shipyard in California, the Naval Retraining 
Command, New Castle, N.H., the naval rental housing, Indian Head, 
Md., Red Hill Terrace housing project at Pear] Harbor, the Mauna 
Loa ‘Jobneon Circle housing at the same location, naval housing No. 
3 at the same location, the naval air facility, Honolulu, and the Ha- 
lawa veterans housing area in Hawaii. 

Mr. Forp. Could the captain put the dates of those disposals and 
the amount the Government has received in the sales that were con- 
summated in each instance ? 

Captain Corrapt. I would be pleased to furnish that for the record. 
I do not have that information available with me. 

Mr. Forp. All right. 


(The information requested follows :) 


Tabulation of telephone systems sold by Navy prior to July 21, 1958 


Location Date of sale Sale price 


| 

Naval training center, Omaha, Nebr ‘ ; -| Mar. 25, 1953 | $3, 459. 00 
Naval hospital, Chelsea, Mass ; ; Sept. 15, 1953 | 4, 027.00 
Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine ; - Nov. 24, 1954 | 8, O79. 50 
Naval Air Station, South Weymouth, Mass : | Dec. 1, 1953 | 10, 178.00 
Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, Calif | June 28,1955 | 339, 469. 00 
Naval Retraining Command, Camp Langden Annex, Portsmouth, N.H  _! June 29,1955 | 671.00 
Naval rental housing, Indian Head, Md anes June 29, aes | 7, 000.” 
Naval air facility, Honolulu, Hawaii ; | July 25,1955 | 1, 478. 2B 
Halawa veterans housing, Oahu, Hawaii —- ; Aug. 8, 1955 1, 519. 32 
Red Hill Terrace, Oabu, Hawaii tans | June 1, 1954 | 374. 20 
Moanaloa Circle housine, Oahu, Hawaii ; } July 26, 1957 2, 425. 00 


Civilian housing area III, Oahu, Hawaili__-- : | Jan. 8, 1957 | 5, 244. 00 


Mr. OsrertaGc. Does the Navy actually sell or does General Serv- 
ices Administration handle that? 

Captain Corrapr. Under general delegation of authority from the 
General Services Administration, the Navy has sold these systems. 
As you can gather from the locations most of them are very small. 
There are one or two large ones, like Mare Island Shipyard. 
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PLANS FOR FUTURE DISPOSITIONS 


Mr. Manon. What is your proposed disposition for fiscal year 1960? 

Captain Corrapt. For fiscal year 1960, we would have to be guided 
by the direction we receive from higher authority. As of the present, 
yur proposal is to continue to rent service where we need it, but not 
to dispose of any Navy-owned systems until we dispose of the question 
of legality, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Until you dispose of the question raised by the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee? Is that the point? 

Captain Corrapr. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. How are you going to dispose of that question? 

Captain Corrapt. We have referred it to legal counsel. 

Mr. Manon. That was several months ago, and you have had no re- 
sponse. 

Captain Corrapr. No, sir. 


LEGAL QUESTION INVOLVED IN DISPOSITION 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, will you restate or have the skipper re- 
state the legal question. What is the question of law? 

Captain Corrapr. I believe it can best be-expressed by a quotation 
from Mr. Brooks’ own letter. 

Mr. Manon. It is in the record, but quote the pertinent part. 

Captain Corrapi. The pertinent part, Mr. Flood, reads: 

It should be kept in mind that many communications systems proposed to be 
sold were financed by appropriations of Congress at the request of the military 
departments. If it is now deemed advisable that such communications systems 
be privately owned, then it would seem appropriate that congressional approval 
be obtained. 

The question is, Should we submit legislation which would authorize 
the Navy to dispose of these systems, or do the services have that au- 
thority now under the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act. of 1949? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Osterrag. Is it a matter of not going all the way? You went 
only part way and you had a joint operation rather than disposing of 
it completely ? 

Captain Corrapr. Yes, sir. It relates to whether you should have a 
single responsibility for maintaining communications services. 

Mr. Osrerrac. That is what I meant. You went only half way. 

Captain Corrapt. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Brarpstry. They wanted to go all the way, sir, and they 
were stopped. 

_Mr. Osrerrac. You did not turn over this operation and sell it. 
You entered into a joint operation with private enterprise, and it is 
partly private and partly Navy, is it not? 

Captain Corrapt. That is the present case, yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. The law as it is written provides for the complete 
disposal, and you did not completely dispose of it. Is it not just a 
matter of degree ? 

Captain Corrapr. That was our interpretation up until the time we 
received this strong recommendation from Congressman Brooks. 
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Mr. Manon. I would like to call the attention of the committee to 
a letter which was addressed by Mr. Brooks to this committee. On 
page 2 of that letter I read the following paragraph : 

3. That the Navy could not properly cite as its legal authority the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, to declare the 
communications system excess or surplus and then sell the system to a private 
telephone company and continue to utilize it for telephone service. 

Admiral Brarpstey. You cannot declare it excess if you are going 
to keep on using it. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is the matter of surplus or excess involved in this 
transaction ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. No. 

Mr. Osterrac. I think that is the key to ae 

Mr. Fioop. Not under that language. I don’t know what Con- 
gressman Brooks means, but if he means what he says, no. 


DISPOSAL UNDER THE EXCESS PROPERTY ACT 


Mr. Manon. You were disposing of this through the Excess Prop- 
se Act, were you? 

Captain Corrapr. Yes, sir. That is the basic authority for dis- 
posing of any property. 

Mr. Manon. But. actually you are not disposing of it. You are 
just manipulat ing this thing. 

Mr. Tromas. He = going to sell it, though, and the committee 
asked him not to. I do not see anything wrong with it. If he is 
going to have to come to Congress to dispose of any personal prop- 
erty he has, it will take 48 hours a day for the Navy and everybody 
else to look at it. You just as well say he cannot sell this automobile. 

Mr. Fioop. He is disposing of title but not utilities. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. He is disposing of title and _ not 
utilities. 

It seems that there may very well be a sound basis for Mr. Brooks’ 
position. I do not have the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 before me, but I assume that it sets up certain 
specifications that these properties must be excess to your needs be- 
fore you can dispose of them, and you do not claim that these prop- 
erties are excess to your needs. Therefore, in a sense this is a fraud. 

Mr. Fioop. That isn’t quite the word, I think 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean fraud in the exact sense. It is a mis- 
statement. You cannot honestly and in good faith say that these 
properties are excess to your needs. They are not. You not only 
need them, but you need to have them improved. Therefore, you are 
denied the utilization of this act because you do not meet the require- 
ments. That is his position, as IJ see it. 

Captain Corrapr I believe that substantially states Mr. Brooks 
contention. 

Mr. Manon. It isnot a frivolous point at all. 

Captain Corrapt. We feel it is a very sincere and responsible ob- 
jection. and we are being guided accordingly. We have ceased and 
desisted from disposing of these systems, and are waiting for ade 
quate legal guidance. 
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However, getting back to your comment about the fraud, I would 
say that it is a fraud in the same sense as our disposing of a single 
building at a naval air station where we still intend to continue the 
use of the air station. 

Mr. FxLoop. I suggest you withdraw the word “fraud” from the 
record. 

Mr. Manon. I do not see how we can unless we rewrite the whole 
thing. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not want the word “fraud.” It is a matter of 
the intent of the issue, that is all. 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean to be making an odious charge against 
theNavy. I wastrying to make my point clear. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. How can you declare something surplus and excess 
when it is not surplus and excess? You say you might do it with a 
building. 

Captain Corrapi. You see, these telephone systems consist of parts. 
One part that is still usable after we declare it excess and sell-it 1s the 
conduit, the ducts through which the cables ar drawn. After we pro- 
cure the service by contractual arrangement with the telephone com- 
pany, they may provide cables but draw them through the same ducts. 
So these duct systems, you might argue, were not in excess. They are 

till being used. However, there is very little to be gained by our 
retaining fee title in the ducts where the cables running through them 
belong to the telephone company. Consequently, we sell it to them, 
and they are then responsible for the maintenance of these ducts and 
the proper placing of the cables and all the other technical aspects. 


INTEREST OF TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


Mr. Manon. Are the communications companies, the telephone com- 
panies, seeking to get this done? Are they interested in this thing, or 
are they rather indifferent ? 

Captain Corrapr. I would say it is a matter of mutual negotiation. 
They do not take all that we would ii ke them to have in some places, 
and on the other hand they want more. 

Mr. Manon. I know, but if they could take these 116 or more com- 
munications systems over tomorrow, would they grab at the chance 
todo so, or not? In other words, is there something in it for them 
which is rather attractive ? 

Captain Corrapr. I think the chief attractiveness to the telephone 
een s is that it follows out the principle of getting the Govern- 

en out of a business competing with them. I believe that is the only 
prine iple involved. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer to the chairman’s question is yes. 

Mr. Forp. They do not have a competitive system on the base or 
station. Actually, they are beneficiaries because of the fact that these 
facilities are available, and if they are to communicate outside of the 
base they utilize New England Telephone & Telegraph facilities. So 
i 7 not competiti ve in the sense of a laundry against a laundry. 

Captain Corrapt. I believe Mr. Flood has the right answer. 

Mr. Forp. He always does. 

Captain Corrapr. I would say they are in business, providing a cer- 
tain service, and they are anxious to extend their services. 
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Mr. Manon. If they are anxious to extend their services, will it be 
in the long run to the disadvantage financially of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as maintained by Mr. Brooks of the Government Operations 
Committee ? 

Captain Corrapt. In individual cases where we have made our stud- 
ies and concluded that it is advantageous to the Government, we have 
so taken corresponding action, but in many cases we have not. Of 
these 160 we surveyed, it was initially determined that the Government 
should retain ownership and operation of 40, and they were eliminated 
from further consideration. 

Mr. Manon. Would you tell us what some of those 40 are? 

Captain Corrapi. I can provide that for the record. 

Mr. Manon. You can tell us some of them. 

Captain Corrapt. I can tell you some—the Charleston Naval Ship- 
yard, the Marine Corps Recruit Depot at Parris Island, the New York 
Naval Shipyard. 

Mr. Manon. What about Pensacola? We mentioned Pensacola 
earlier. 

Captain Corrapr. There we still have a Government-owned system. 

Mr. Forp. Is this the first time this issue has been raised, on the 11! 


ISSUE OF LEGALITY NOT PREVIOUSLY RAISED 


Captain Corrapr. In the 6 or 7 years this program has gone on, this 
is the first time the issue of legality has been raised for mally. 

Mr. Osrertac. Is this the first time any such arrangement has beer 
set up ? 

Captain Corrapr. No, sir. 

Mr. Osterrag. It seems that this issue should have been raised be- 
fore now. 

Captain Corrapr. Under the procedure which is followed, when it 
is determined to dispose of these systems, the appropriate committees 
of the House and Senate are notified. They did not take serious 
issue with it until this Newport case. 

Mr. Forp. Heretofore, on the other 10, had this committee been noti- 
fied of the proposed sale ? 

Captain Corrapt. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. This is the first time any communications such as this 
were directed to the Navy objecting to a sale? 

Captain Corrapr. This is the first time that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The hearings before the Government Operations Com- 
mittee consume a fair-sized book, I would say 200 or 300 pages. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Mr. Chairman, does the Brooks committee, the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, know of the other instances where 
similar circumstances exist ¢ 

Mr. Manon. I assume they had hearings and know quite well what 
the general, overall picture is, because they have had formal hearings. 

Mr. Ostertac. Why have they not raised the same issue with regard 
to all of them rather than just this one ? 

Captain Corrapt. I do not know,sir. Mr. Cochrane may have some 
information on that. 
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UNIQUE SITUATION IN THE NEWPORT CASE 


Mr. Cocurane. I appeared before the committee several times my- 
self, and I want to put it this way: The Newport telephone service 
is a little different from most of the cases we have had previously. 
What we are discussing is a Navy-owned telephone system, complete 
with building and switchboard. It is very antiquated. It is not the 
dial system, and so forth. At one time we jeoeet a military con- 
struction authorization project for some $850,000 to expand and 
modernize the telephone system there. We still have to tie in, as you 
know, to the New England system for our long distance calls, et 
cetera. At that time it was determined it would be more advantageous 
to us on the basis of having the New England Telephone Co. make 
the modernization and take over our Navy property, and also they 
would charge us a lesser rental each year for the system. We were 
going to get our money back for the building, in other words, that 
we put into the whole system. 

This has been rather involved, as you can see, and a little different 
from the others where we have said, “Our system is now surplus, is 
entirely inadequate, and we shall have to replace it.” Do we replace 
the whole thing or do we go’to a commercial system which is locally 
available? This is a split proposition of these facilities being on 
Navy-owned property now. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In other words, the circumstances are somewhat 
different. 

Mr. Cocurane. Usually there is complete disposition. 


EFFECT OF APPLYING INTERPRETATION TO OTHER FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Trromson. If we follow the interpretation urged by the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, I think we would be in serious difficulty 
which would go far beyond the military. It would extend to the Na- 
tional Park Service. A similar situation has happened with regard 
not only to communications, but to power in Yellowstone Park. First 
they said they would use the poles, and so forth. Then they found 
they could not and went underground. Then an arrangement was 
made with Montana Power to furnish power. Heat is a question 
which comes up. We have standby propane gas plants. It would 
seem to me if we put this strained interpretation upon the excess 
property disposal law, we are in serious difficulty. 

Somebody mentioned automobiles. They are to provide transporta- 
tion, just like other physical facilities provide communications. 

Mr. Manon. If this 1s a strained interpretation which is obviously 
without merit, why did the Department of Defense take months in 
which tocome toaconclusion? I think there must be some validity in 
the point which has been raised. 

Captain Corrapi. Of course, one reason may be that the Depart- 
ment of Defense cannot make a final determination on this. We 
operate under a delegation of authority from the General Services 
Administration. So whatever conclusion is reached by Defense would 
have to be carefully worked out with the General Services Administra- 
tion. 

_Mr. Manon. I believe we have gone as far as we can go at this 
time. 
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Mr. Osrerrag. Does this properly come before us for any action? 
Where does the Appropriations Committee enter into this issue or 
question ? 

Mr. Manon. This is related to appropriations. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is this in the budget in any way ? 

Mr. Cocnrane. Mr. Ostertag, some of the costs of the rental are 
in the Civil Engineering, Navy, budget which we heard yesterday, 

Mr. Manon. Will you notify us when there has been any material 
decision made with respect to this problem? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, when the Navy expects 
an opinion or decision from the Legal Office of the Defense Depart- 
ment ? 

Captain Corrapt. We have been expecting one momentarily. We 
shall follow up on that. 

Mr. Manon. Will you make available to them this portion of the 
hearing in which we specifically request that this matter be resolved 
in order to avoid confusion, delay, and probable waste? At this time 
this Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations is making no recom- 
mendation. We are merely inquiring in an effort to get ‘the facts. 

Admiral Brarnstry. We shall do that. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 

Mr. Ostertac. Before you adjourn, Mr. Chairman, would it be 
proper to request that we be advised during the course of events; if 
and when the Defense Department does render a decision to the Navy, 
and that it be made a part of the hearing, assuming it shows up before 
we complete our hearings on the 1960 Defense budget. 


Mr. Manon. They will advise the committee and we can put it in 
the record. 

General Moorr. I will ask that that be done just as a matter of 
courtesy. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(The following additional material was submitted later :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1959. 
Hon. GrorcE M. Manon, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
House Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the hearing before your subcommittee on March 
13, 1959, concerning the matter of the disposal of communications equinment, I 
agreed to submit certain information for the record. The purpose of this letter 
is to furnish such information and also to clarify some of the points made in the 
course of my testimony. 

In response to your request, there is submitted herewith a list of the members 
of the President’s Communications Policy Board of 1951 and their affiliations, 
for insertion in the record. There is also submitted a ’Tabulation of telephone 
systems sold by Navy prior to July 21, 1958,” as requested by your committee. 

In my testimony I indicated that the Department of the Navy had requested 
counsel and advice in the matter from the Department of Defense but had not 
yet received same. In reviewing the record, I find that this statement annpears 
to have conveyed the impression that a legal opinion was awaited. I should like 
to correct the record on this point. 

I wish to confirm that the Navy Department has asked the Department of 
Defense for administrative policy guidance and advice and is still awaiting same. 
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However, the legal authority of the Navy Department to effect disposals of 
conmunications facilities under the circumstances applicable in the Newport 
ease hus been confirmed by the General Counsel of the Navy Department and by 
the General Counsel of the Department of Defense. 

The question as to the legal authority of the Secretary of the Navy to declare 
a Government-owned utility system “excess property” and to dispose of such 
system was first raised by Congressman Brooks, of the House Subcommittee on 
General Government Activities of the House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, in May 1957. During an executive session of that subcommittee, Congress- 
man Brooks requested an opinion of the General Counsel for the Navy Depart- 
ment and the General Counsel for the Department of Defense with respect to 
that question. In response to such request, the Acting General Counsel of the 
Department of the Navy, under date of March 12, 1958, forwarded to the 
Honorable William L. Dawson, chairman of the House Committee on Government 
Operations, a memorandum of law on the subject, together with a memorandum, 
dated March 6, 1958, from the General Counsel of the Department of Defense, 
expressing the latter’s concurrence in the conclusion that the Secretary of the 
Navy has the legal authority under the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, to effect the disposal of a communications 
system when the Secretary determines that ownership thereof is not required 
by the Navy, notwithstanding the fact that the utility services theretofore 
supplied by the system would continue to be required. 

Submitted herewith, for the record, are copies of the memorandum of law by 
the Office of the General Counsel, Department of the Navy, dated February 26, 
1958, a memorandum from the Navy General Counsel, dated February 28, 1958, 
to the General Counsel, Department of Defense, the concurring memorandum of 
the General Counsel from the Department of Defense, dated March 6, 1958, and 
a copy of the letter of March 12, 1958, from the Acting General Counsel, De- 
partment of the Navy, to the chairman of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions of the House of Representatives. 

It is my understanding that the legal opinion set forth in the foregoing memo- 
randums was concurred in by the Office of the General Counsel of the General 
Services Administration. 

For the further information of your committee, there are also forwarded here- 
with copies of letters dated July 22, 1957, and June 25, 1958, from the Comp- 
troller General to Congressman Brooks, dealing with the subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. CorRapt, 
Captain, CEC, USN, Deputy Chief of Bureau. 


(The tabulation referred to in the above letter may be found on pp. 
591 and 592.) 
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B-132099. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Washington, July 22, 1957, 
Hon. JACK Brooks, 


Chairman, General Government Activities Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of June 3, 1957, acknowledged June 5 and 
24, requests as opinion on several questions concerning the disposition of 
property under the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
Public Law 152, approved June 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 377), as amended, which act 
is referred to herein as the “Property Act.” 

Your letter states that there is a practice by various Government agencies 
in the disposition of property which generally arises when an agency decides 
it no longer wants to handle the operation and maintenance of a facility and 
service vital to its own operations. In order to effectuate such a change, the 
agency will declare the affected preperty as excess to its needs. Then the 
General Services Administration will declare such property as surplus, after 
which the property will be sold to the entity which is to supply the service 
and maintenance for that Governinent agency. Such a procedure generally 
takes several weeks before it is completed. In the meantime, that agency con- 
tinues to utilize the property which it has reported as excess to its needs. 

The following questions concerning the alleged practice are set out in your 
letter : 

“1. Can a Government agency lawfully or properly, using the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, as its legal authority, 
report to the General Services Administration property as excess to its needs, 
when in fact such property is vital to its operations and is continued to be 
used after being reported as excess, after surplus and after sold? 

“2. Can a Government agency lawfully or properly continue to use property 
after it has reported to the General Services Administration such property as 
excess to its needs? 

“3. Can the General Services Administration lawfully or properly declare as 
surplus property which has been reported to it as excess property when the said 
General Services Administration has knowledge that such property is being 
utilized by a Government agency and will continue to be so utilized? 

“4. What basic facts must exist before a Government agency can lawfully or 
properly determine and report property as excess to its needs? 

“5. When a Government agency owns property which it wished to sell and lease 
back, can such an objective be lawfully accomplished under the provisions 
of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
i.e., by a determination and reporting of such property as excess, a declaration 
of such property as surplus and thereafter a sale of the property to the entity 
from whom the Government agency then leases the property? (This question 
assumes a virtual uninterrupted use of the property of the Government.) 

“6. Is the answer to question No. 5 affected if the entity substantially repairs 
and modernizes the property which it purchased from and leased back to the 
Government. ) 

“7. Would the answer to question No. 5 be affected by the fact that the Govern- 
ment paid to the entity periodic service charges, a substantial portion of which 
is attributable to the use of the property which was sold by the Government to 
the entity?” 
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Section 8 of the Property Act defines the terms “excess property” and “surplus 
property” as follows: 

“(e) The term ‘excess property’ means any property under the control of any 
Federal agency which is not required’fer-its needs and the discharge of its 
responsibilities, as determined by the head thereof. 

a 2 * * * * 7” 


“(¢g) The term ‘surplus property’ means any excess property not required 
for the needs and the discharge of the responsibilities of all Federal agencies, 
as determined by the Administrator.” [Italics supplied.] 

The above definition of “excess property” clearly vests in the head of each 
Federal agency discretionary authority to determine whether any property under 
its control is required for its needs and the discharge of its responsibilities. The 
above definition of “surplus property” likewise vests in the Administrator of 
General Services discretionary authority to determine whether any property 
declared by a Federal agency to be excess property is required for the needs 
and the discharge of the responsibilities of all Federal agencies. In view of such 
discretionary authority, the legality of any determination of a head of a Federal 
agency or by the Administrator of General Services that property is excess 
property or surplus property, respectively, could not be questioned by the account- 
ing offices unless such determinations were clearly arbitrary or capricious and 
even then the only action the accounting officers could take would be to report the 
matter to the Congress or to the Attorney General for any possible legal proceeding 
torecover the property. 

Whether such determinations are arbitrary or capricious requires consideration 
of the meaning of the clauses “required for its needs and the discharge of its 
responsibilities” and “required for the needs and the discharge of the responsi- 
bilities of all Federal agencies” contained in the above definitions. We have 
found nothing in the legislative history of the Property Act to explain the specific 
intent of these clauses. Such clauses have to be construed, therefore, in the light 
of their common ordinary meaning when considered in the context of the entire 
Property Act. 

Section 2 of the Property Act provides that it “is the intent of the Congress in 
enacting this legislation to provide for the Government an economical and 


| eflicient system for * * * (b) the utilization of available property; (c) the dis- 


posal of surplus property.” One of the primary purposes of the legislation was 
to obtain more economical use of the property through maximum utilization 
of the property by all agencies of the Government and the minimum purchasing 
of new property. Senate Report No. 475, 8ist Congress, states that the proposed 
legislation [enacted as the “Property Act’’] would prevent great losses which 
had been “suffered by the Government through purchasing of new articles by 
one agency when serviceable articles of the same type are available in the 
inventories of other agencies and excess to their needs.” The Property Act did 
not attempt to force an agency to continue to use property under its control 
which it had determined to be excess to its needs, but merely required that any 
property declared by the owning agency to be excess to its needs be offered to other 
Government agencies prior to its disposition to private concerns. 

Whether an agency needs to use certain property to carry out an authorized 
program depends primarily upon the manner in which the program is to be 
carried out and great weight must be given the determination of the agency 
head vested with the responsibility of carrying out the program. It is a ques- 
tion which cannot be answered categorically in the affirmative or the negative 
a8 a general proposition, but must be determined on the basis of the facts in 
each case considering the manner in which the program is being conducted. 
There may be instances where certain property, such as communication facili- 
lies, could be sold and the purpose for which it was being used accomplished 
through private contracts at a cost less than the Government’s costs of opera- 
tion and maintenance of the property. In such cases, it could be argued that 
the Government’s need was for the availability of communication services 
rather than for a property right in the facilities. If this be a fact and the 
agency head determines that the property is no longer needed for such purpose 
ir for any other activity within the agency and declares the property to be “ex- 
cess property,” we do not believe that such a determination could be said to be 
arbitrary or capricious. If such property is in fact not needed by any other 
Government agency and the Administrator of General Services declares the 
property as “surplus property,” his determination likewise would not be arbi- 
trary or capricions and the sale of the property to private interests might be 
legally proper. 
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The fact that the property is continued to be used by the owning agency 
pending its disposition either to another Government agency or as surplus Prop- 
erty would not necessarily affect the legality of the determinations that the 
property was “excess” or “surplus” property. The continued use of the prop 
erty does not, in itself, necessarily mean that the agency has a continuing need 
for either the use of, or title to, the property. As indicated above, the agency 
might be able to carry out the same program more economically after the prop- 
erty is sold. Moreover, in some instances the continued use of the property 
might be the most economical means of caring for the property during the 
interim period between its declaration as “excess property” and its disposition 
This seems to have been contemplated by the Property Act. Section 202(b) of 
that act provides that “Each executive agency shall * * * (3) perform the 
care and handling of such excess property.” Section 203(b) provides that “The 
care and handling of property, may be performed by the General Services Ad. 
ministration or, when so determined by the Administrator, by the executive 
ageucy in possession thereof or by any other executive agency consenting 
thereto.” The term “care and handling” is defined in section 3(b) of the Prop- 
erty Act to include, among others, the “operating” of excess and surplus prop 
erty. We thus believe that the continued use of the property during this interim 
period would be legally proper. Your first three questions are answered 
accordingly. 

Concerning question No. 4, the basic facts to be considered by an executive 
agency before reporting property as excess to its needs depend largely on the 
overall needs of the agency and the type of property involved. General speak- 
ing, the purpose for which the property was purchased should be fulfilled ora 
showing made that the purpose can be more economically completed without 
either the use of, or title to, the property and that there is no other need within 
the agency for the property. 

Question No. 5 presents a situation which, in our opinion, raises serious 
doubts as to whether there is any basis for determining that the property is 
“excess” or “surplus” property. The fact that the property was immediately 
leased back after sale certainly indicates that there is a continuing need for the 
use of the property. Such fact also would constitute prima facie evidence that 
there is a continuing need for holding title to the property. We feel that, in 
order to rebut such prima facie evidence, an agency would have to make a very 
clear showing that the transfer of title to and leasing back of the property 
were economically in the best interest of the Government. This showing pos 
sibly could be made in a few instances where the Government’s costs of operation 
and maintenance were unusually high when compared with similar costs of the 
proposed vendor who specializes in that particular type of work. We believe 
that any doubtful case of this nature should be presented to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for his determination as to whether the property was lawfully disposed of 
under the provisions of the Property Act since he is the only one who might 
possibly recover the property. There is no final action which the accounting 
officers could take in the matter. 

We do not believe that the additional factors set out in questions Nos. 6 and? 
generally would affect the legality of the transaction set out in question No. 5 
insofar as concerns the Property Act. However, in this connection the lease 
purchase provisions of the Public Buildings Act of 1949, 40 U.S.C. 356, would be 
for consideration. The periodie service charges referred to in question No. 7, 
of course, would be considered in determining whether the sale of the property 
would be economically in the best interests of the Government. 

We regret that we cannot be any more specific in answering the questions 
presented, but will be glad to render any further assistance in this matter if 
requested. 

Sincerely yours, 


Comptroller General of the United States. 
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MEMORANDUM OF LAW 


Matter—The authority of Secretary to declare property “excess.” 
Author—Harold Gold. 
Date—February 26, 1958. 
Index: 
Agency: 
Authority. 
Statutes: 
Interpretation, United States: 
62 Stat. 1225; 68 Stat. 377, 378, 384, 385, 389, as amended; 64 Stat. 
579, 590, 591; 66 Stat. 593; 68 Stat. 474, 1126, 1129; 69 Stat. 83, 
430. 
United States: 
Agents: 
Authority. 
Military departments: 
Navy. 
Secretary of Navy. 
Words and phrases: 
Excess property. 
Property. 
Surplus property. 


The question presented in this memorandum is: What is the legal authority 
of the Secretary of the Navy to declare a utility system “excess property” where 
the Navy continues to have a requirement for the utility services that have 
theretofore been supplied through such system? 

This memorandum examines the statutory authority of the Secretary of the 
Navy with respect to the disposal of ‘‘excess” and “surplus” property, together 
with the relevant administrative directives, regulations, and other material. 

This memorandum concludes that the Secretary of the Navy is legally author- 
ized to determine that a utility system is “excess property,” as defined in the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, and to 
effect disposal thereof in accordance with that act where the Secretary deter- 
mines that the ownership of the property is not required for the needs of the 
Navy and the discharge of its responsibilities notwithstanding the fact that 
the utility services theretofore supplied by means of the utility system will 
continue to be required, if such services can be otherwise procured by the Navy 
under terms and conditions that are considered to be in the Government’s best 
interest. 


CONTENTS 


The authority of Secretary to declare property ‘‘excess.”’ 
Question presented. 
Summary and conclusions. 
Discussion. 
I. Basic legislation authorizes disposal of utility systems. 
II. Utility system disposals are in furtherance of Department of Defense and Navy 
policy. 
III. Although utility services are essential to the performance of the military missions, 
ownership of the utility facilities is not. 
IV. The Secretary makes the necessary statutory finding for each disposal. 
V. Based on Secretary’s determination of excess, General Services Administrator 
delegated disposal authority. 


THE AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY TO DECLARE PROPERTY “EXCESS” 


This memorandum examines the statutory authority of the Secretary of the 
Navy with respect to the disposal of “excess” and “surplus” property, together 
With the relevant administrative directives, regulations, and other material. 


QUESTION PRESENTED 


The question presented in this memorandum is: What is the legal authority 
of the Secretary of the Navy to declare a utility system “excess property” 
Where the Navy continues to have a requirement for the utility services that 
have theretofore been supplied through such system ? 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 





The memorandum concludes that the Secretary of the Navy is legally author- 
ized to determine that a utility system is “excess property,” as defined in the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, and to 
effect disposal thereof in accordance with that act where the Secretary deter- 
mines that the ownership of the property is not required for the needs of the 
Navy and the discharge of its responsibilities notwithstanding the fact that the 
utility services theretofore supplied by means of the utility system will continue 
to be required, if such services can be otherwise procured by the Navy under 
terms and conditions that are considered to be in the Government’s best interest, 


DISCUSSION 


I. Basic legislation authorizes disposal of utility systems 

The disposal of Government-owned utility systems here under consideration is 
accomplished under the authority of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act (P. L. 152, 81st Cong.), hereinafter referred to as “the act.” Ina 
declaration of policy contained in section 2 of the act, it is stated that “it is the 
intent of the Congress in enacting this legislation to provide for the Government 
an economical and efficient system for * * * the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty * * *.” 

Section 3 of the act defines “surplus property” as “any excess property not 
required for the needs and the discharge of the responsibilities of all Federal 
agencies, as determined by the Administrator.” The term ‘excess property” is 
defined in section 3 as “any property under the control of any Federal agency 
which is not required for its needs and the discharge of its responsibilities, 
as determined by the head thereof.” [Emphasis added.] The term “property” 
is defined as “any interest in property of any kind,” with certain exceptions not 
here pertinent. 

Section 202 of the act directs the Administrator to prescribe policies and 
methods to promote the maximum utilization of excess property by executive 
agencies and sets forth the procedures to be followed by the agencies to carry 
out this objective. Section 203 prescribes the procedure for the disposition of 
surplus property either by the Administrator or by any executive agency desig- 
nated or authorized by the Administrator to effect such disposals. Section 
205(c) directs the Administrator to prescribe the necessary regulations to 
effectuate his functions under the act. 


II. Utility system disposals are in furtherance of Department of Defense and 
Navy policy 
The disposal of utility systems is being carried out pursuant to the policy 
enunciated in Department of Defense Directive 4100.15 of November 24, 1958, 
which states as follows: 

“The Department of Defense supports the basic principle that free com- 
petitive enterprise should be fostered by Government. Therefore, pri- 
vately owned or Government-owned and privately operated commercial and 
industrial type facilities will be used by the Department of Defense to 
the greatest extent practicable, recognizing the basic military necessity for 
integrated, self-sustaining units responsive to command and the necessity 
for operating anywhere in the world. It is the policy of the Department 
of Defense not to engage in operation of industrial or commercial-type 
facilities unless it can be demonstrated that it is necessary for the Govern- 
ment itself to perform the required work or service.” 

This directive was implemented by the Department of the Navy in SecNav 
Instruction 4860.324 of June 29, 1956, in which the Navy’s policy was stated as 
follows: 

“The Department of the Navy supports the basic principle that free com- 
petitive enterprise should be fostered by the Government. Therefore, it 
shall be the policy of the Department of the Navy that use of Government- 
owned and operated commercial and industrial-type facilities will not be 
authorized after review unless (a) it can be clearly demonstrated that 
private enterprise cannot perform the service or provide the product re 
quired to meet current and mobilization requirements, or that (b) operation 
by the Government is necessary to the satisfactory execution of a military 
mission.” 
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The disposal of telephone systems as well as other utility systems, which have 
been proposed was in accordance with the Department of Defense and Navy 
policy above set forth. 


II, Although utility services are essential to the performance of the military 
missions, ownership of the utility facilities is not 


In effectively carrying out the military mission imposed on the armed services, 
it is obvious that the services require utility services such as electricity, gas, 
water, sewage, and communications. Two alternatives for obtaining such 
services exist. The Government may either provide these services itself or 
they may purchase them from a public or private source. In the case of elec- 
tricity, to provide such service itself, the Government would be required to 
install generating and other equipment. Likewise, with respect to other utility 
services the Government might provide the service itself with the investment 
of a substantial amount of money, at the same time incurring the continuing 
obligation to maintain, operate and repair the system. In relatively few situa- 
tions has the agency involved considered such an investment advisable or neces- 
sary, especially where adequate and satisfactory service was obtainable from 
local sources. 

In order to appraise the adequacy of utility service obtainable from a local 
source, consideration must be given to the importance of an adequate distribu- 
tion system for the service within the military installation. The Government 
itself can install, maintain, and operate such a distribution system, or the utility 
company supplying the service can install, maintain, and operate the system. 
Although in most instances where utility services are being currently procured 
the utility company supplying the service, installs, owns, and operates the dis- 
tribution system within the military installation, a number of installations 
exist at which the Government originally installed and at present continues to 
own the distribution system. However, the identity of the owner of the systems 
inno way affects the services required and supplied. The services obtained 
from the utility company at installations where the distribution systems are 
Government owned and at those which are not Government owned are, of course, 
the same. The service procurred is no less essential at the installations where 
the distribution systems are Government owned than at the others. In fact, the 
essentiality with respect to the performance of the military mission is related 
to the utility service itself and the adequacy thereof rather than to the owner- 
ship of the facilities by the Government. 


IV. The Secretary makes the necessary statutory findings for each disposal 


As above indicated, the Secretary of the Navy (or the Secretary of the other 
nilitary departments involved) must make a determination that the “property” 
in question is not required for the needs of the agency and the discharge of its 
respons'bilities. With respect to utility svstems proposed for disposal, the 
Secretary considers the fact that when the Government initially acquired or in- 
stalled the utility system this was done in order to assure to the Government 
that it would receive efficient and economical service. In determining that the 
System is “excess”, the Secretary finds that this original condition no longer 
prevails and that the continued ownership of the property by the Government 
isno longer required for the agency’s needs or the discharge of its responsibilities. 
While the ownership of the property is not required, as above pointed out, it 
is nevertheless essential that adequate and satisfactory utility service continue 
to be available after the disposal. Thus, prior to making the determination that 
the ownership of the property is excess, the Secretary makes certain that ade- 
quate and satisfactory utility service can be procured from a private utility sup- 
plier upon terms which take into consideration the standards of economy, effi- 
ciency, and service set forth in the act. If the utility service can be procured 
upon such terms, the Secretary is in a position to make the determination that 
the utility system is not required for the Navy’s needs or the discharge of its 
responsibilities, i.e., that it is “excess”. After such determination by the Secre- 
tary, the General Services Administrator is formally advised of the determination 
80 that it may be determined whether the property is “surplus” to the needs of 
all Government agencies in which event the further procedures to effect the dis- 
posal may be pursued. 

It should be pointed out that in procuring services from a utility company, 
the Government imposes no conditions on the suppliers to use particular facili- 
ties in rendering the services. The only requirement is that the service be ade- 
quate and satisfactory. If this objective can be achieved then whether the sup- 
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plier utilizes the facilities purchased from the Government or other facilities igs 
a matter for the supplier to determine. In some instances where the supplier 
has purchased utility facilities from the Government, the supplier has seen fit 
not to use the facilities but has chosen to install new facilities to render the 
service it was supplying to the Government. 


V. Based on Secretary's determination of excess, General Services Administra- 
tor delegated disposal authority 

In connection with the proposed disposals of a number of utility systems by 
the Department of Defense (including upward of 100 telephone systems), the 
General Services Administrator has heretofore at the request of the Department 
delegated to the Department authority to dispose of these systems where utility 
service would continue to be obtained. The Administrator's delegation was pre 
dicated upon the Secretary’s determination that the facilities were excess with- 
in the meaning of the act. 

Moreover, in connection with legislation which had been proposed by the 
Department of Defense which would authorize the disposal of certain industrial 
facilities which were required to be maintained in such a condition as to be 
available for the production of supplies for the military services, the Adminis- 
trator stated that he considered such legislation as unnecessary since authority 
existed to dispose of such facilities under the National Industrial Reserve Act 
of 1948. The facilities, according to the Administrator, came within that act's 
definition of “excess industrial facilities” since they were “not required for 
the immediate needs and responsibilities” of the Department. In taking that 
position the Administrator referred to the action he had previously taken in 
making the delegations of authority to the Department of Defense to dispose 
of telephone and utility systems under the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, as amended, which action he predicated on the prom- 
ise that the facilities were excess to the needs of the Department of Defense 
within the meaning of the latter act. 


VI. Summary 

In short, when all the needs of a Navy activity for local utility service can 
be adequately satisfied by contract with a local utility company, it is no longer 
necessary for the Navy to retain title to and custody over a Government-owned 
system for the furnishing of such service and the Secretary of the Navy is 
legally authorized to determine such system to be “not required for its needs 
and the discharge of its responsibilities” and therefore “excess property” within 
the meaning of the Federal Property and Administration Services Act. It is 
immaterial that the local utility company on acquiring such “excess property” 
from the Navy may continue to use part or all of the system for the furnishing 
of utility service to the Navy. Whether it does so or not is within its discre- 
tion and not a matter of concern to the Navy, since the Navy will, in any case, 
continue to receive service under its contract with the utility company. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, D.C., February 28, 1958. 


Memorandum to General Counsel, Department of Defense. 
Subject: Disposal of Government-owned telephone systems, 


1. In connection with the proposed disposal as surplus property of the Navy's 
administrative telephone system at the Naval Base, Newport, R.I., established 
procedures were followed and the said disposal was submitted to the House 
Committe on Government Operations. At an executive session of the Subcom- 
mittee on General Government Activities, Congressman Brooks raised a queés- 
tion and requested an opinion of Navy counsel concerning the legal authority 
of the Secretary of the Navy to declare a utility system “excess property” where 
the Navy continues to have a requirement for the utility services that have 
theretofore been supplied through such system. Enclosed herewith is a copy 
of the transcript of the subcommittee hearing at which this matter was dis- 
cussed. The specific question was raised at pages 39-44 and 61-68. 

2. The enclosed memorandum of law, in which I concur, has been drafted in 
support of our view that the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to make 4 
determination of excess with respect to the utility systems involved pursuant 
to the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended. 
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As indicated at page 62 of the transcript, Congressman Brooks suggested that the 
concurrence of the Department of Defense is this opinion be obtained. In 
transmitting this opinion to you for your concurrence, I might point out that 
the position taken is consistent with established Department of Defense and 
Navy policy in this area as well as with Army practice. 

3, As the manner of transmittal to the committee was left open, you may 
wish either to transmit it to the committee yourself with a covering letter, or 
we will be pleased to send it on ourselves along with your memorandum of 
concurrence. 

4, Due to the fact that a great deal of time has elapsed since the initial nego- 
tiations with the utility company looking to the disposal of this telephone sys- 
tem at Newport and the condition of the plant which is badly in need of repair 
and rehabilitation which have been delayed in anticipation of the disposal, 
itis of prime importance that the disposal be expedited. The delay in effecting 
the disposal delays the commencement by the telephone company of badly 
needed construction which will provide satisfactory telephone service to the 
Navy at the naval base in Newport. I hope, therefore, that you will not mind 
my presenting this to you so suddenly under those emergency circumstances. 

F.. TROWBRIDGE VON BEwR, 
General Counsel. 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.0., March 6, 1958. 


Memorandum for the General Counsel, Department of the Navy. 
Subject: Disposal of Government-owned telephone systems. 

This is in response to your memorandum of February 28, 1958, in which you 
asked my concurrence in a memorandum of law prepared by your office on the 
above subject which you stated is intended to be submitted to the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on General Government Activities, House Committee on Govy- 
ernment Operations. It is understood that the chairman requested the memo- 
randum in connection with the subcommittee’s consideration of the proposed 
disposal of the Navy’s administrative telephone system at the Naval Base, New- 
port, R.I. 

The memorandum of law has been carefully reviewed and I concur fully in 
the conclusion reached, namely, that under the circumstances outlined therein, 
the Secretary of the Navy, has the authority under the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, and regulations issued there- 
under, to determine that a utility system is excess property for the purposes of 
its disposal under the provisions of that act. 

A copy of this memorandum may be included in your submission of the memo- 
randum of law to the subcommittee. 

ROBERT DECHERT. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. DAWSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Dawson: At an executive session of the House Subcommittee 
on General Government Activities, Congressman Jack Brooks requested an 
opinion of the General Counsel for the Navy Department and the General 
Counsel for the Department of Defense concerning the legal authority of the 
Secretary of the Navy to declare a Government-owned utility system “excess 
Property” and to dispose of such system where the Navy continues to require the 
utility services theretofore supplied through such system. I am of the opinion 
that where the Navy can satisfy its requirements for such utility services by 
‘ontractual arrangements with the local utility company, the Secretary of the 
Navy is authorized to declare the Government-owned utility system “excess 
property.” I am forwarding herewith a copy of a memorandum of law in sup- 
bort of this view and also a copy of a memorandum dated March 6, 1958, from 
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the General Counsel for the Department of Defense expressing his concurrence 
in this conclusion. I would be pleased to furnish any additional information the 
subcommittee may wish in connection with this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
MERITT N. STEGER, 
Acting General Counsel, 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1958. 
Hon. JAcK BRooKs, 
Chairman, General Government Activities Subcommittee, Committee on Gov. 
ernment Operations, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of June 4, 1958, referred to our letter of 
July 22, 1957, B-—132099, to you concerning several questions relating to the dis 
position of property under the Federal Property and Administrative Service 
Act of 1949, as amended, and requested that our opinion be elaborated upon as 
to the following two questions on the basis of certain factual assumptions. 

“1. Can a Government agency lawfully, using the Federal Property and Ad. 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, as its legal authority, report to 
the General Services Administration property as ‘excess’ to its needs, when in 
fact such property is vital to its operations and is continued to be used after 
being referred as excess, and after declaration as surplus, and will continue to 
be used after sold to a private entity? 

“2. Can the General Services Administration lawfully declare ‘surplus’ prop 
erty which has been reported to it as ‘excess property’ when the said General 
Services Administration has knowledge that such property is being utilized by 
a Government agency and will continue to be so utilized even after sold toa 
private entity as surplus?” 

In answering these two questions, you request that we make the following 
factual assumptions: 

“1. That the property is being used at the time it is reported as ‘excess,’ 

“2. That the property is being used at the time it is declared ‘surplus.’ 

“3. That the property will continue to be used after sale to a private entity 
although it will no longer be owned by the Government. 

“4. That the aforementioned facts are within the personal knowledge of the 
agency officials reporting the property ‘excess’ and declaring it ‘surplus’.” 

As explained in our letter of July 22, 1957, B-132099, to you, the heads of 
Federal agencies and the Administrator of General Services have broad dis 
eretionary authority under the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, Public Law 152, approved June 30, 1949, 63 Stat. 377, as amended, 
and their determinations that property is “excess” or “surplus” property, re 
spectively, could be questioned legally only when such determinations are clearly 
arbitrary or capricious. Even then the only actions the accounting officers 
eould take would be to report the matter to the Congress or to the Attorney 
General for any possible legal proceedings to recover the property. We also 
stated thet whether an agency needs to use certain property to carry out @ 
authorized program depends primarily upon the manner in which the program 
is to be carried out and great weight must be given the determination of the 
agency head vested with the responsibility of carrying out the program. We 
attempted to point out in that letter that, under such discretionary authority, 
there cou'd be excentional cases where the sale of Government property and 
the continued use thereof under leasing or other arrangements might not 
contrery to the provisions of the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 and, for that reason, we could not answer your questions categor' 
cally in the affirmative or the negative. We felt that the questions could bk 
answered only on the basis of the specific facts in each case. 

We did not intend, however, to imply that such sale and leasing back of 
property would generally be lawful. In fact, in answer to question No. 5 
your letter of June 3, 1957—-which is similar to your two questions under co 
sideration here—we stoted that, in our opinion, such eases raise serious doubts 
as to whether there was any basis for determining the property to be exces 
or surplus property and that the continued use of the property after its sale 
constituted prima facie evidence that the property was not excess or surplls 
property. 
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If the facts are restricted to the bare assumptions set out above, your two 
questions have to be answered in the negative. We still feel, however, that 
there could possibly be other extenuating facts in individual cases so that each 
ease should be considered on its merits before reaching any final conclusion. 

We trust that this explanation will clarify our position in the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 





Comptroller General of the United States. 


Tuourspay, Marcu 12, 1959. 
SERVICEWIDE SUPPLY 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. J. W. BOUNDY, SC, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES 


AND ACCOUNTS 
CAPT. R. W. CARTER, USN, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES 


AND ACCOUNTS 


Summary of obligations by budget program 








kaon . | 











Pro- | Difference, 
gram | Budget program 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate} 1960 c»m- 
No. | pared with 
1959 
2310 | Supply distribution...........0......... $191, 806, 812 | $197, 990, 000 | $193, 400, 000 —$4, 590, 000 
2315 | Commodity control__............--....- 84, 597, 224 87, 642, 000 86, 078, 000 —1, 564, 000 
ES SS ae ae eae ce 9, 210, 050 8, 950, 000 8, 120, 000 —&30, 000 
2350 | Departmental administration..__._....- 5, 806, 270 5, 748, 000 5, 685, 000 —63, 000 
Total comparative obligations. .__- } 291,420,356 | 300, 330, 000 293, 283, 000 —7, 047, 000 
| Net adjustment for comparative transfers.| —15, 040, 500 PEE, OE Tnutuuncnwenees +561, 000 


| . 
| Total direct obligations in budget 
| COIN. octndcancanecmaaunnene 276, 379, 856 299, 769, 000 293, 283, 000 —6, 486, 000 


senses 
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Statement of reconciliation relating budget activity estimate to current 
appropriation 


1958 appropriation (Servicewide Supply and Finance, Navy)---. $301, 061, 00% 
1959 budget estimate (Servicewide Supply and Finance, Navy)-. 312, 637, 0 


1959 appropriation in annual act (Servicewide Supply and 

Finance, Navy) 309, 637, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 14, 150, 000 
Deir CW RPI on i cece emiewaens — 23, 457, 000 


Total comparative new obligational authority for 1959__._. 300, 330, 000 
Deductions: 
Decreased costs attributable to improved em- 
ONE TOIGINS srs rece cecs $2, 927, 000 
Decreased workload resulting from changes in 
operating forces 1, 979, 000 
Decreased costs attributed to the reduced status 
ee CIR ON ee cc nennee 1, 610, 000 
Decreased workload in storage operations_____-~_ 420, 000 
Decreased capital investment requirements______ 120, 000 
Decreased movement of material 800, 000 
Decreased workload in cataloging operations___ 
8, 256, 000 


Subtotal 292, 074, 000 
Additions : 
Increased cost of postage $800, 000 
Increased cost for support of Armed Forces sup- 


ply support center 
1, 209, 000 


Total estimate for 1960 (Operation and Maintenance, 
Navy—Budget Activity 8) 293, 283, 000 


Analysis by budget program 


Budget program | 1959 | Deductions | Additions 1960 


Supply distribution - 97, 990, 000 $4, 590, 000 ° $193, 400, 000 
Commodity control : | 87,642,000 2, 364, 000 86, 078, 000 
Cat aloging.. 3 950,000 | 1, 239, 000 8, 120, 000 

5, 748, 000 | 63, 000 5, 685, 000 


| 





ON a ts eee Bae | 300, 330,000 | 8, 256, 000 | 1, 209, 000 | 293, 283, 000 
' | 
Admiral Ensry. Admiral Boundy is next, sir; Servicewide Supply. 
Mr. Manon. Proceed, will you, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Bounpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am appearing before you to explain the request for funds under 
Servicewide Supply, Budget Activity No. 8 of the Navy appropria- 
tion for “Operations and maintenance, fiscal year 1960.” ‘This budget 
activity corresponds to the previous Navy appropriation of fiscal year 
1959 of Servicewide Supply and Finance, with the exception that the 
responsibility for finance functions has been transferred to the Comp- 
troller of the Navy, and the responsibility for financing supply de- 
partments of certain naval stations has been transferred to the Chief 
of Naval Operations and to the Bureau of Ships. 
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WHAT THIS BUDGET PAYS FOR 


This budget activity pays for servicewide logistic support func- 
tions. It is a service type of appropriation which pays mostly for the 
wages of people who do the buying and management of material, 
move the boxes, load and fuel the ‘ships, and the like. It does not pay 
for the cost of the material itself, but rather for the management 
and handling of the inventory. Other costs under this budget activity 
include transportation charges for the movement of material by land, 
sea, and air, and for the maintenance and repair of supply depots, 
supply centers, supply departments, and offices comprising the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts’ logistic support facilities. 


THE SUPPLY JOB IS IN THREE BASIC AREAS 


The budget before you is related to three major areas of effort. 

The first area is the basic supply job. This consists of operating 
the depots and centers making up the supply distribution system. It 
also includes inventory management offices which compute require- 
ments and procure and position material within the supply system. 

The second area is that of maintenance and repair of BuSandA’s 
logistic facilities which are required to support Navy operations. 

The third area is that of “programed effort” for the accomplish- 
ment of support requirements such as the coordinated shipboard al- 
lowance lists (Cosal) program. This program greatly improves the 
material readiness of our ships. 


WHAT THIS BUDGET WILL SUPPORT 


The budget before you provides for the accomplishment of the 
basic supply job in direct support of the fleet. It provides for the 
continuation of maintenance and repair of BuSandA’s facilities on an 
austere and emergent basis. It provides for accomplishment of se- 
lected supply programs which have the greatest direct benefit to the 
current readiness of the operating forces. It is a “tight budget” with 
no frills, and is in balance with overall Navy budget concepts. 


MANAGEMENT CONCEPTS APPLICABLE 


The size of the supply job to be per formed i is not determined by 
BuSandA, but rather by the size of the Navy it must support. The 
job, in fact, is handed to us by the fleet. We have therefore considered 
the force levels we must support and have reduced our request ac- 
cordingly. We have further adjusted our request for changes in 
functional responsibilities. We have fully considered a projec ted in- 
crease in employee productivity, and savings incident to reduction in 
our facilities. At the same time, we are expecting to better supply 
issue effectiveness. Behind this budget is a determined effort to get 
the most in direct fleet support for every dollar provided. We are 
ready to explain this budget as the committee may wish. 


SAVINGS DUE TO IMPROVED MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Manon. For the past several years you have shown some spe- 
cific savings in servicewide supply as a result of management improve- 
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ment. Will you please discuss those areas of operation which have 
yielded the greatest savings and the steps you have taken to improve 
management in those areas / 

Admiral Bounpy. Yes, sir. The budget request for last year was 
for about $300 million. On a comparable basis this year it is about $7 
million less, or $293 million. The decreased costs are due primarily to 
increased employee productivity, which we estimate for the comin 
year at about 1 percent. We have decreased it $2 million because o 
some reductions in workload due to changes in the operating forces, 
We have reduced it by $1,600,000 because of the reduced status of 
certain field activities, and so on. That makes a total reduction of $8 
million, which is offset by two slight increases for a net reduction of 
$7 million. 

Mr. Manon. Have you actually increased the productivity of em- 
ployees ? 

Admiral Bounpy. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Over a period of years we 
have. We estimate a further 1 percent increase in the coming years. 

Captain Carrer. For the past 5 years, Mr. Chairman, we have 
actually increased productivity in this appropriation by 20 percent. 
From a base year of 1953 to 1958, the increase was over 20 percent, and 
for 1959 and 1960 an additional 1 percent is forecast. This compares 
very favorably with the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported improve- 
ment in productivity, which it exceeds for the first 5 years, and com- 
pares now very favorably. 

Mr. Manon. What techniques are you using to improve employee 
productivity ¢ 

Admiral Bounpy. Several, Mr. Chairman. We have been operat- 
ing in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts for some time a work 
measurement program by which we determine how many bills a man 
can pay, how many tons should be moved over the dock by a certain 
number of people. Wecompare one activity to another, 

In addition to that, we have better freight handling equipment; 
we have better electronic devices for accounting; we have better com- 
munications equipment, such as transceivers. In other words, the 
same number of pieces of paper and the same number of tons of ma- 
terial can be handled easier. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me, Admiral Beardsley, that these people 
are doing what should come naturally in the Navy. What about other 
bureaus! Are they doing about the same? 

Admiral Brarps.ey. I believe all the bureaus have corresponding 
programs adapted to their own particular requirements. As Admiral 
Mumma mentioned this morning, he is trying to improve his perform- 
ance in the shipyards. He is trying to install engineered performance 
standards. We are doing the same thing in the O. & R. departments. 
I know the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts has been very effective 
in this over the last 5 or 7 years that I have known what is going on. 
I believe one of the big elements here, as he mentioned, is the introduc- 
tion of electronic data computing equipment. Isn’t that right, Ad- 
miral Boundy ? 

Admiral Bounpy. That is correct. 

Admiral Bearpstey. Which permits an increase in productivity per 
man. 
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IMPORTANCE OF ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. That large a percentage of increase in productivity is 
accounted for to some extent in previous years by the introduction of 
these machines? 

Admiral Bounpy. That has had something to do with it. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, could you find out at that point what 
reduction, if any, has been made in civilian employment and also 
military employment in this shop ? 

Captain Carrer. The average reduction in our employment for fiscal 
year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 was 2,200-plus-a-few-odd. 

Mr. Anprews. Civilians? 

Captain Carrer. That is correct, sir. The average reduction for 
1959 and 1960 will be something on the order of 1,000. 

Mr. AnpreEws. So, in 2 years with this new equipment, you have 
reduced your civilian employment by about 3,200 people. 

Captain Carrer. That is correct, sir; over a 2-year period. 

Mr. AnprEws. How about military personnel ? 

Captain Carrer. We have relatively few military personnel in sup- 
ply functions under this appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. While he is looking for that, would you give us the 
number of the people involved here? You have given the reduction, 
but you did not give us the figure from which you were operating. 

Admiral Bounpy. Approximately 40,000 people work in supply 
activities throughout the world, sir, and the reduction, as indicated, 

has been about 1,500 a year in the last 2 years, and we have estimated 
in our 1960 budget another 500 decrease. 

Mr. Anprews. That would be a total of about 3,500 positions. 

Admiral Bounpy. In the 3 fiscal years; yes, sir. That is correct 
approximately, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. If you cannot do it now, would you supply for the 
record the savings in dollars due to the reduction of the 3,500 employees 
over that 3-year period 

Captain Carrer. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


A savings of $15,841,000 results from the 3-year reduction of approximately 
3,500 employees. 


Mr. Anprews. That would give a good picture as to what you are 
really saving because of the machinery. 

Mr. Manon. Captain, have you the answer to Mr. Andrews’ 
question ? 


REDUCTIONS IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Captain Carrer. Yes; the year-ending levels. The total employ- 
ment under this appropriation at the end of 1958 was 46,409. We 
have to consider in the next figure, Mr. Chairman, the fact that the 
finance functions have been transferred to the management of the 
Comptroller of the Navy, and the supply departments of certain naval 
stations have been transferred from the management of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts to the Chief of Naval Operations. The 
next figure at the end of fiscal year 1959 is 40,307. We are estimating 
the figure at the end of fiscal year 1960 at 39,811. 

Mr. Anprews. So you go down from 46,409 in 1958 to 39,811 in 
1960. That is about 6,500 employees. 

Captain Carter. Yes, sir. 
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TRANSFERS OF EMPLOYEES TO OTHER ACTIVITIFS 


Mr. Anprews. Now I would like to know how many of those 6,598 
employees some other branch of the Navy has picked up. 

Captain Carrer. As we pointed out, we have transferred 3,000 em- 
poy ees, approximately, to the management of the Comptroller of the 

avy incident to the transfer of finance functions from this appropria- 
tion responsibility to the Navy Comptroller. 

Mr. Anprews. That is 3,000. 

Captain Carrer. That is 3,000. There are an additional 1,500 em- 
ployees transferred from this appropriation responsibility to the Chief 
of Naval Operations incident to the transfer of the supply ret ape 
responsibility at certain naval stations. Approximately 4,500 people 
are functional transfers, not represented as savings in the figures I 
have given you. 

Mr. Anprews. You had a reduction of 6,598, but 4,500 were trans- 
ferred to other branches of the Navy. 

Captain Carrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. So that leaves a total of about 2,000. 

Captain Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Can you say to the committee that you have had a 
decrease in civilian employment of about 2,000, not your department 
but for the Navy overall ? 

Captain Carter. Yes, sir. I think that is entirely correct. 

Mr. Anprews. That is due to the new electronic equipment that you 
have? 

Admiral Bounpy. Partially, sir, and to increased productivity and 
to a slightly decreasing workload, about 1 percent. 

Mr. Anprews. Now supply for the record the saving in dollars and 
cents to your department and the saving to the Navy of the 2,000 
employees and the 6,598 employees. 

(The information requested follows :) 





j 
Number of | Amount 
employees | 


Total reduction 


Transferred to: 
Navy Comptroller for finance operations oases 
Chief of Naval Operations for managed naval sts ations_.____- . 
Bureau of Ships for managed naval stations. eee 


eee) SRN, a cence ain Caister i 31 


Net reduction for the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts..__-.--..----..-- 2, 067 a? 


NO PLANNED DEACTIVATIONS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Manon. What have been the recent developments in Navy sup- 
ply activities overseas, and what are your plans for 1960? Tell us 
what has been closed or reduced and what has been opened or ex- 
panded, and how these actions relate to your operational planning. 

Admiral Bounpy. There are no planned deactivations of supply 
activities overseas. ‘There are some slight reductions in personnel as 
we can make them. I presume you are talking about such activities 
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as naval supply depots at Yokosuka, Guam, and Subic, where there 
are slight reductions in personnel. 


STATUS OF CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. What do you have to do with cataloging? 

Admiral Bounpy. A good deal, sir. The Navy puts out a good 
many catalog sections. As you know, the services have recently con- 
verted to the new catalog numbers. The Navy uses 1,200,000 items of 
stock, and we put out our own stock lists. Our cataloging request this 
year was reduced considerably, and is this year approximately $8 
million. The catalogs have reached a maintenance status. 

Admiral Beardsley has asked me to amplify this, sir. 

There are two particular programs of interest in the cataloging 
field. There has been established in Washington an Armed Forces 
Supply Support Center, and there are two particular programs which 
are receiving a good deal of attention. One is the standardization of 
items to get fewer items in the catalog and to get better items in the 
catalog. This costs some money. Iso, we have what we call the 
accelerated item-reduction program, referred to as the AIR program. 
By this means we take items out of the catalog. This costs us money 
temporarily, but it is a saving in the long run. 

We have been asked this year, for example, in the Navy to contrib- 
ute an additional $409,000 for this work in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how much money will be expended in 
your establishment for cataloging work ? 

Admiral Bounpy. In the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, sir, 
$8,120,000. This cataloging work is done at seven different supply- 
demand control points—aviation, electronics, ordnance, and so on. 
We have this year disestablished the Navy Catalog Office as such. 

Mr. Manon. What have been the major changes in the cataloging 
program for the last 2 or 3 years ? 

Admiral Bounpy. In the last 2 or 3 years, Mr. Chairman, the serv- 
ices have all begun to use the Federal catalog numbers. The catalog 
ing job was finished as such a year ago December, and the four services 
completed conversion to the use of these numbers. Now we can find 
the items which are common to more than one service or those that 
are overlapping and duplicated. We can find similar items. We can 
find substitutes. The net result is that the Navy has less than half as 
many numbers in its system now as it did at the end of the war, in 
spite of all the new equipments which have come in since that time. 

Mr. Manon. You feel, then, that this is becoming a really usable 
tool for the Navy? 

Admiral Bounpy. It isa very usable tool. 
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INFLUENCE OF CATALOGING PROGRAM ON PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. Does it tend to reduce procurement of certain items 
by enabling you to find what you have and not overprocure? 

Admiral Bounpy. It is a very effective tool, Mr. Chairman, in 
avoiding poor procurement, particularly procurements of the same 
item. It is an identification, a handle that we can get on an item, 
It has helped us a great deal to avoid situations in which one activity 
on the Navy was buying an item and another one selling a similar 
item but could not recognize it. 

Mr. Manon. As I understand it, you have reached what you would 
call the level-off period in cataloging. You referred a while ago 
to an $8 million annual expenditure. Do you mean to say by inference 
that as a level-off program we shall require about $8 million for this 
purpose ? 

Admiral Bounpy. Yes, sir; I do. Due to the technical develop- 
ments, we get in the Navy system alone about 200,000 new items a 
year. It is a technical job to find out what they are, how to describe 
them, and to get them printed and to bring other lists up to date, 
We are taking out of the system each year about 180,000 at the present 
time. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. Thank you, 
Admiral. 

The committee will be in recess until 1 o’clock tomorrow. 
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Frmay, Marcn 13, 1959. 
SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. K. M. McMANES, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (ADMINISTRATION) 

REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 

REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, BUDGET 
AND REPORTS 

REAR ADM. C. C. KIRKPATRICK, USN, CHIEF OF INFORMATION 

REAR ADM. H. C. DANIEL, USN, HYDROGRAPHER OF THE NAVY 

REAR ADM. F. VIRDEN, USN, DIRECTOR, NAVAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
DCNO (FLEET OPERATIONS AND READINESS) 

REAR ADM. A. L. REED, USN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF NAVAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE 

CAPT. J. B. KACKLEY, SC, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER OF THE 
NAVY, AUDIT 

CAPT. M. A. SHELLABARGER, USN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, PAN 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

L. F. WALLER, COMPTROLLER, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE NAVY 


Summary of obligations by budget program 





} 
| 




















Pro- | é Difference 
gram Budget program 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate} 1960 com- 
No, | pared with 
1959 
sen ert tascam discs einnmansongcmgresael-enpeniaaysitpes ttf nsaaasieaatagreicin eal aainactiiaiitiasinin 
1010 | Field services—E XOS..---- 26, 420,982 | $27,508,000 | $27, 904, 000 +$396, 000 
1015 | Printing equipment and related costs, | 
printing plants. .---- | 291, 699 | 300, 000 345, 000 +45, (00 
1050 | Departmental administrs ation—EXOS_.| 10, 821,527 | 11, 548, 000 11, 491, 000 | — 57, 000 
1065 | Contingencies of the Navy-..---.-------- 10, 766,753 | 11, 920,000 12, 325, 000 | +405, 000 
EXOS subtotal_......--- ___.| 48,300, 961 | _ 51, 276, 000 82, 065, 000 +789, 000 
1110 | Administrative headquarters for naval | mt etile es. 
| districts, bases, and stations. -- ‘ 47,508,758 | 48,009, 000 47, 526, 000 — 483, 000 
1115 | Servicewide communications. .- anil 27, 910, 187 38, 732, 000 46, 081, 000 +7, 349, 000 
1120 | Hydrographic Office... -.-.-- iineeel 11, 409, 857 12, 295, 000 13, 954, 000 | +1, 659, 000 
1125 | Naval Observatory-- -- 877, 410 | 955, 000 | GOIN hi can sdrccnitanigens 
1130 | Inter-American affairs and support of | | 
international projects-_- -- 5, 046, 994 | 4, 495, 000 4, 230, 000 — 265, 000 
1150 | Departmental administration— | 
OP NAV... SOKESERT sbdibondent sion } 5, 506, 705 | 5, 862, 000 | DOOR COO taccss ce ccdncaa 
| OPNAV subtotal--_--. | 98, 259, 911 110, 348, 000 | 118, 608, 000 +8, 260, 000 
1350 | Departmental administré stion—JAG____| 845, 912 884, 000 884, 000 Lcccheevibigdanas 
1410 | Field services—ONR.. | 4,353,401 | 4, 700, 000 4, $69, 000 | +169, 000 
1450 | Departmental administration—ONR. 3, 717, 779 | 4, 114, 000 | 298, 000 +184, 000 
CITES WER is cc cendesécudena scl 8, 071, 180 8, 814, 000 | 9, 167, 000 | +353, 000 
Total comparative obligations..._| 155,477,964 | 171,322,000 | 180,724,000 | +9, 402, 000 
Net adjustment for comparative trans- | | | | 


fers. stain abel as 579, 800 — 753, 400 7 +758, 400 


| 
| 
Total direct obligations in budget | 
document | 151, 898, 164 170, 568, 600 180, 724,000 | +10, 155, 400 
| | 
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Statement of reconciliation relating Budget activity estimate to current 
appropriation 


1958 appropriation (servicewide operations) $106, 622, 200 
1959 budget estimate (servicewide operations) 118, 214, 000 


1959 appropriation in annual act (servicewide operations) 118, 985, 

Proposed supplemental due to pay increases_____--_-__----------- 5, 326, 000 
Transfer to General Services Administration — 467, 000 
Transfer to Office of Secretary of Defense —525, 000 
Net comparative transfers 48, 003, 000 


Total comparative new obligational authority for 1959 171, 322, 000 
Deductions: 

Reduction in finance functions___._._.___..___._.---_- $169, 000 
Reduction in level of support of naval stations______ 501, 000 
Reduction in communication units due to use of 

automatic switching facilities._._..-...._...._____ 248, 000 
Reduction in NTX and TWX service due to installa- 

tion of automatic switching facilities_._._._cc_____- 628, 000 
Reduction in procurement of general service elec- 

tronic equipment 
Reduced level of support for naval missions, island 


government, and unified commands 
4, 358, 000 


Subtotal 166, 964, 000 
Additions : 

See INRRUNONTE RMIT TRIO oe $201, 000 
Expansion of Navy audit program 453, 
Classified project—Contingencies of the Navy 405, 000 
Full-year operation of automatic teletypewriter 

switching facilities 3, 561, 000 
Procurement of cryptographic aids and devices and 

National Security Agency equipment 6, 364, 000 
Initial cost of new radio station, Cutler, Maine, and 

communication unit, Trenton, N.J 306, 000 
Pacific cable facilities—new channel from San Fran- 

cisco to Pearl Harbor 106, 000 
Ocean survey program 1, 092, 000 
Pacific missile range program 267, 000 
Restoration of basic navigational programs, re- 

stricted in fiscal year 1959 to fund new missile 

programs 300, 000 
Continuation of fiscal year 1959 end-year employ- 

ment in fiscal year 1960 (ONR) 
Support of increased training devices to be in use in 

fiscal year 1960 169, 000 


Subtotal 13, 408, 000 
Adjustment for minor deductions and additions___...___________ +352, 000 


Total estimate for 1960 (“Operation and maintenance, 
Navy”—budget activity 9) 180, 724, 000 
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| | | 
Budget program 1959 | Deductions Additions 1960 
ee a ia i odes h iliscietcteminsielnciederaanh bape rencichadiiaseegepaiwdan 
j | 
14, 000 1010 Field services—EXOS_---- | $27, 508, 000 | $258, 000 | $654,000 | $27, 904, 000 
—— 1015 Printing equipment and related costs, | | | 
85, 000 printing plants 300, 000 | 45, 000 | 345, 000 
6 1050 Department il administration—EXOS---| 11, 548, 000 57,000 |_--- 11, 491, 000 
<6, 000 1065 Contingencies of the Navy- | 11,920, 000 ‘ | 405, 000 12, 325, 000 
67, 000 1110 Administrative headquarters for naval | | | | 
25, 000 districts, bases, and stations_-.------ | 48,009, 000 | 501, 000 18, 000 47, 526, 000 
03. 1115 Servicewide communications. 38, 732,000 | 3,425,000 | 10,774,000 | 46, 081, 000 
3, 000 1120 Hydrographie Office----_- 12, 295, 000 | | 1, 659, 000 | 13, 954, 000 
—$——— 1125 Naval Observatory_-.-- | 955, 000 | --- | “ 955, 000 
29 1130 Inter-American affairs and support of 
—s international projects___- 4, 495, 000 | 265, 000 | nal 4, 230, 000 
1150 Departmental administration OPNAV.| 5, 862, 000 }_..--- ée% | 5, 862, 000 
1350 Departmental administration—JAG-~-._- 884, 000 | : oo | 834, 000 
1410 Field services—ON R--.- 4, 700, 000 169, 000 4, 869, 000 
1450 Departmental administration—ON R.----.- 4, 114, 000 } 184, 000 | 4, 298, 000 
WAGs. Sirtanes ois ------| 171,322,000 | 4,506,000 | 13, 908, 000 180, 724, 000 

Mr. Anprews. The committee will come to order. 

This afternoon we take up budget activity 9, “Servicewide opera- 
tions.” We have with us Adm. K. M. McManes, Assistant Vice Chief 

8, 000 of Naval Operations, Director of Naval Administration. 
Admiral, we shall be glad to have a statement from you at this 
4, 000 time. 

Admiral McManegs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a state- 
ment which is rather long. I would like to submit that for the record, 
if I may, and give you a summary statement which I have also 
prepared, 

Mr. Anprews. That will be all right. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Mr. Reporter, you will insert his general statement at this point in 
the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

STATEMENT OF REAR ApM. K, M. MCMANEs, USN 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am the Assistant Vice Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions/Director of Naval Administration. 

Budget activity 9 of the appropriation “Operation and maintenance, Navy” sup- 
ports the Navy programs which are under the direct supervision of the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations. Budget programs administered 

000 by the Administrative Assistant to the Secretary of the Navy include “Field 
b+: services—EXOS,” “Printing equipment and related costs,” “Departmental ad- 
000 ministration—EXOS,” and “Contingencies of the Navy.” Budget programs 
which are administered by the Chief of Naval Operations include the “Adminis- 
000 trative headquarters for naval districts, bases, and stations,” “Servicewide com- 
munications,” ““Hydrographie Office,” “Naval Observatory,” “Inter-American af- 





fairs,’ and “Support of international projects and departmental administra- 
tion (OPNAV).” The budget program “Departmental administri: is 
administered by the Judge Advocate General. Budget programs administered 
by the Chief of Naval Research include “Field services—ONR” and ‘“Depart- 
mental administration—ONR.” 

A total of $180,724,000 is requested under the budget activity for fiscal year 
1960, which represents a net increase of $9,402,000 above the planned fiscal year 
1959 level. The budget programs are summarized as follows: 

Field services—EXOS.—This program finances eight projects which 
includes records administration, area wage and classification offices, Fleet 
Hometown News Center, Navy area audit offices, Navy regional accounts offices, 
Navy accounts disbursing offices, Navy Finance Center, and official mail. 
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The records administration project provides the means for controlling the 
creation, use, and disposition of Navy records and assures the use of modern 
management techniques in Navy administration. The area wage and clas- 
sification offices are field activities which function under the management and 
technical control of the Office of Industrial Relations. The Fleet Hometown 
News Center evaluates, edits, and reproduces hometown news stories, features, 
fillers, photographs, mats, tape and disk recordings, and television films received 
from the forces afloat, the Shore Establishment, and the Marine Corps on in- 
dividual Navy and Marine Corps personnel and disseminates such material 
to appropriate hometown newspapers, radio, and television stations. The Navy 
area audit offices conduct audits of naval activities and supervise, plan, per- 
form, and review all contract audit (cost inspection) work within the geo- 
graphical area assigned by the Comptroller of the Navy. The Navy regional 
accounts offices are responsible for collecting, consolidating, and integrating 
expenditures from all activities of the Navy. The Navy accounts disbursing 
offices involve the examination of each invoice to ascertain correctness of amount, 
propriety of claim, and conformance to contract provisions prior to payment. 
The Navy Finance Center, Cleveland, Ohio, provides for payment of military 
allotments for the entire military personnel of the Navy. Official mail costs 
included here represent all the costs incurred for this purpose for all the pro 
grams included in budget activity 9. 

A total of $27,904,000 is requested which represents a net increase of $396, 
000 above the level for fiscal year 1959. The increase will provide primarily 
for additional personnel for the audit program and increased costs for mail 
injected into the postal system by activities funded under this budget program. 
There are offsetting decreases in the Navy disbursing and accounting functions. 

Printing equipment and related costs, printing plants——This program finances 
the purchase of printing equipment and maintenance and alteration of plant 
facilities of the Defense Printing Service—Washington and the Navy Printing 
Service—Field. Although these services are financed by the Navy industrial 
fund, the charters do not permit the purchase of printing equipment or main- 
tenance of plant facilities except from appropriated funds. 

A total of $345,000 is requested which represents an increase of $45,000 above 
the fiscal year 1959 level. This increase provides for a one-time expense for 
relocating in Government-owned space the only field printing plant now occupy- 
ing leased quarters. 

Departmental administration—EXOS.—This program provides for the ex- 
penses of the Secretary of the Navy in the executive direction and policy con- 
trol of the Department. Support funds requested are for civilian salaries, travel, 
communication services, rents and utility services, printing, supplies and ma- 
terials, equipment, and other administrative items. The estimate for 1960 is 
$11,491,000, a decrease of $57,000 under 1959, which has been accomplished by 
reduction in administrative support costs. 

Contingencies of the Navy.—This program finances the travel expenses in- 
curred by Members of Congress in connection with the examination of estimates 
of appropriations and naval activities in the field in accordance with requests 
of the standing committees concerned ; expenses incurred by the Department of 
the Navy in maintaining the standing and prestige of the United States in con- 
tacts involving official courtesies, such as visits of foreign dignitaries, and calls 
at foreign ports by U.S. ships; and extraordinary military expenses. 

A total of $12,325,000 is requested which represents an increase of $405,000 
above the fiscal year 1959 level of operations for extraordinary military ex- 
penses. 

Administrative headquarters for naval districts, bases, and stations.—This 
program finances the administrative headquarters of 14 naval districts and 1 
river command, 5 naval base headquarters, plus 5 boards of inspection and 
survey, as well as the operating and maintenance requirements of 14 naval sta- 
tions. With some exceptions, commandants of the naval districts exercise mili- 
tary command over naval activities of the shore establishment located within 
their respective districts and under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Chief of Naval Operations, maintain coordination control over all naval 
shore activities so located. A naval base headquarters centralizes under one 
head, for purposes of military command and coordination, the shore activities 
in a specified area, whose prime responsibility is to support, service, and main- 
tain assigned fleet elements. Components of a typical naval base may include 
a shipyard, naval station, supply depot, air station, and other activities in the 
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immediate area with responsibilities for providing services to the operating 
forces. 

A total of $47,526,000 is requested, which represents a reduction of $483,000 
below the level of fiscal year 1959. The decrease is due primarily to a lower 
level of support planned for naval stations during fiscal year 1960. 

Servicewide communications.—This program finances the maintenance, opera- 
tion, and administration of the naval communication system and the naval secu- 
rity group, and includes the additional support costs of personnel and plant fa- 
cilities required by the Navy’s portion of the national security effort directed by 
the National Security Agency. The naval communication system is comprised 
of communications stations, facilities, and units located throughout the world, 
forming an integrated network capable of providing adequate communications 
support for the operating forces, the Navy Department, and the Naval Shore 
Establishment. This activity also supports the Naval Security Station, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and other miscellaneous communication functions. 

A total of $46,081,000 is requested, which represents an increase of $7,349,000 
above fiscal year 1959. This increase consists principally of full year operating 
costs of automatic switching facilities which became operational in fiscal year 
1959 and increased requirements for electronic equipment. 

Hydrographic Office—The Hydrographic Office is responsible for providing 
timely hydrographic, oceanographic, and aeronautical information calculated to 
afford maximum navigational safety to vessels of the Navy, merchant marine, 
and to naval aircraft operating over areas of strategic interest to the Navy. 
This is accomplished by producing charts and related publications, worldwide in 
scope, and maintaining them to include the latest available information. This 
Office is also responsible for the conduct of the necessary hydrographic surveys 
of areas of commercial or strategic importance to the United States and for the 
preparation and production of special charts and publications of a purely mili- 
tary character. 

A total of $13,954,000 is requested which represents an increase of $1,659,000 
over fiscal year 1959. This will provide for increased survey work in connection 
with the ocean survey and Pacific Missile Range programs and will also provide 
for increased effort in the navigational program’ which has been restricted in 
fiscal year 1959 to fund new missile programs. 

Naval Observatory.—The Naval Observatory furnishes naval, air, and mari- 
time services with astronomical data for celestial navigation. Continuous ob- 
servations and research in the field of astronomy are conducted and data thus 
obtained are published and distributed. The Naval Observatory determines 
accurate time and controls all time transmissions for the entire Nation. Ob- 
servations for the determination of time are made both in Washington and at 
the Naval Observatory Time Service Substation in Richmond, Fla. All time 
signals sent from various naval radio stations, as well as those emitted by the 
constant frequency stations of the National Bureau of Standards, are regulated 
by the Naval Observatory determinations. 

A total of $955,000 is requested for fiscal year 1960 which represents no 
change in requirements as compared with fiscal year 1959. 

Inter-American affairs and support of international projects—This budget 
program provides financial support for U.S. naval missions, military assistance 
advisory groups, island government administration, and unified commands. Un- 
der the Inter-American Affairs program, the Navy, in accordance with inter- 
governmental agreements, maintains missions and an advisory group in various 
Latin-American countries. These missions are the media through which naval 
training and operating procedures of the U.S. Navy are introduced and stand- 
ardized within the navies of Latin-American countries. Funds for support of 
the military assistance advisory groups will enable the Department of the Navy 
to meet its responsibilities for certain administrative expenses which are not 
included in the mutual assistance program budget. 

Under the island government program, the Navy administers the civil affairs 
of that portion of the Trust Territory of the Pacific, which includes all of the 
northern Marianas Islands, except Rota. The program is conducted in accord- 
ance with the trusteeship agreement between the United States and the United 
Nations, and provides for the continuing development of local self-government. 
Public health and education and self-sufficiency of the local inhabitants. 

The unified commands program provides necessary administrative support for 
the Pacific and Atlantic Commands and their subordinate joint headquarters for 
Which the Department of the Navy is responsible and for the Navy components 
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of the continental Air Defense Command at Ent Air Force Base, Colorado 
Springs, for which the Department of the Air Force is responsible. 

A total of $4,230,000 is requested, which represents a decrease of $265,000 
below the level of fiscal year 1959. This decrease is due to a lower level of sup- 
port planned for fiscal year 1960. 

Departmental administration-OPKAV.—This program provides for expenses 
incurred by the Chief of Naval Operations in supervising the administrative 
and logistic support furnished to the operating forces. The type of support 
costs for this program are the same as set forth for “Budget program 1050—De 
partmental Administration-EXOS8S.” The estimate for 1960 is $5,862,000 and is 
the same as planned for 1959. 

Departmental Administration-J AG.—This program provides for expenses in- 
curred by the Judge Advocate General in providing legal services for the Naval 
Establishment. The type of support costs for this program are the same as set 
forth for “Budget program 1050—Departmental Administration—EXOS.” The 
estimate for 1960 is $884,00 and is the same as planned for 1959. 

Field Services-ONR.—In addition to the responsibility for certain portions 
of the Navy’s research and development program, as set forth in the justifica- 
tions for the appropriation “Research, Development, Test and Evaluation, 
Navy,” the Office of Naval Research is responsible for two field functions which 
are indirectly related to research and development. These functions are patents 
and installations, maintenance and repair of training equipment. The patents 
project provides for administration and control of all activities within the De 
partment of the Navy relating to patents, inventions, trademarks, copyrights, 
royalty payments and coordinates such activities with the research, develop 
ment and procurement activities of the Navy. 

The project installation, maintenance and repair of training equipment f- 
nances support for the installation, maintenance, modification and improvement 
of training devices and aids and for the stocking of repair parts for training 
equipment for the Department of the Navy. 

A total of $4,869,000 is requested, which represents an increase of $169,000 
above the level of fiscal year 1959. This increase is required for the installa- 
tion of devices procured in fiscal years 1957, 1958 and 1959 and scheduled for 
delivery in 1960, and for the modification of those devices requiring changes 
to keep up with the operational conditions they simulate. 

Departmental administration-ONR.—This program provides for the expenses 
of the Office of Naval Research in coordinating and conducting naval research and 
development. The type of support costs for this program are the same as set forth 
for “Budget program 1050—Departmental Administration-EXOS.” The esti- 
mate of $4,298,000 is an increase of $184,000 over 1959, which is required to con- 
tinue in fiscal year 1960 the employment level to be reached by the end of fiscal 
year 1959. This increase, which is necessary to reestablish some semblance of 
balance between the research and development program and the departmental 
staff, includes scientific and technical staff for research administration and de 
velopment coordination, patent advisors and other supporting staff. 

The estimate before you provides for the first time in this budget activity 
single funding of naval stations, which was formerly lodged in various Navy 
appropriations and the disbursing and financing function formerly under the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Funds requested herein will support 19,879 man-years in 1960, a reduction of 6) 
man-years under 1959. The net expenditures in 1960 are estimated to be $169,586, 
000. Obligations incurred by this budget activity as of January 1959 were 
$70,846,446, representing 54 percent of the funds available. 

Each project included in this estimate has been subjected to critical review at 
all levels of responsibility and represents what we believe are our minimum 
requirements to effectively carry on the various programs. 


Mr. Anprews. Now weshall hear your discussion, Admiral. 

Admiral McManrs. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: 

IT am Rear Adm. K. M. McManes, Assistant Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations, Director of Naval Administration. The Servicewide op- 
erations budget activity of the appropriation “Operation and Mainte- 
nance, Navy” supports a variety of activities and programs which are 
administered by the Administrative Assistant to the Secretary of the 
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Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations, the Judge Advocate General 
and the Chief of Naval Research. The programs financed by this ac- 
tivity are: 

(a) Field Services-EXOS which includes records administra- 
tion, area wage and classification offices, fleet home town news 
center, Navy area audit offices, Navy regional accounts offices, Navy 
accounts disbursing offices, Navy finance center and official mail. 

(6) Printing equipment and related costs, printing plants. 

(c) Departmental administration programs. 

(d) Contingencies of the Navy. 

te 2) Administrative he: adquarters for naval districts, bases, 
and stations. 

(f) Servicewide communications. 

(g) Hydrographic Office. 

(h) Naval Observatory. 

(i) Naval missions, island government and unified command 
programs. 

(j) Field services—Oflice of Naval Research. 

A total of $180,724,000 is requested for fiscal year 1960 which rep- 
resents a net increase of $9,402,000 above the planned fiscal year 1959 
level. The ‘principal i increases are: 

$453,000 for expansion of the Navy area audit program. 

$201,000 for official mail costs due to postal rate increases. 

$405,000 for classified project in contingencies of the Navy. 

$3,561,000 for a full year’s operating cost of automatic switch- 
ing facilities which became operational in fiscal year 1959. 

$6,364,000 for procurement of electronic equipment, crypto- 
gr n gos aids and devices. 

$1,659, 000 for navigational and military programs of the Hy- 
drographic Office. 

$306,000 for initial operation and maintenance costs for radio 
station, Cutler, Maine, and naval communication unit, Trenton, 
N.J. 

$106,000 for lease of a teletype channel from San Francisco to 
Pearl Harbor to provide more reliable service. 

$184,000 for continuation of fiscal year 1959 and year employ- 
ment in 1960—Office of Naval Research. 

$169,000 for support of increased training devices in use in fiscal 
year 1960. 

‘he principal offsetting reductions are : 

$169,000 due to a reduction in the workload of the Navy Ac- 
counting and disbursing offices. 

$501,000 as a result of a reduction in the level of support of 
naval stations. 

$628,000 in leased teletype circuits due to installation of au- 
tomatic switching equipment. 

$248,000 due to elimination of relay functions at communication 
units resulting from installation of automatic switching facilities. 

$2,547,000 in procurement of General Services electronic equip- 
ment. 

Each project included in this estimate has been subjected to criti- 

cal review at all levels of responsibility and represents what we believe 
are our minimum requirements to effectively carry on the various 
programs. 
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REDUCTIONS IN BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Anprews. Your budget request before the committee is for 
$180,724,000, which is an increase of $9,402,000 over the appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1959. 

Admiral McManss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What was your original request to the Department 
of Defense or the Secretary of the Navy, Admiral, for activity 9? 

Admiral McManes. Our original bureau submission was $207,362, 
000, sir. 

Mr. ANpreEws. Where was that figure cut, Admiral? Was that at 
the Secretary’s level or the Department of Defense level ? 

Admiral McManes. It was between the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the Office of the Secretary of Defense, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What major programs will be eliminated from Pb. 
activity because of that reduction, which is approximately $2714 
million ? 

Admiral McManes. I suppose the largest cut would be in com- 
munications, sir, in procurement of communications equipment. 

Mr. Anprews. What does the inability to get that equipment mean 
to your program ? 

Admiral McMangs. I would like to ask Admiral Virden. 

Admiral Virpen. I am Admiral Virden, Director of Naval Com- 
munications, sir. 

This will simply have the effect of stretching out our procurement 
of certain equipment required to modernize the system and certain 
other equipment required to increase our cryptographic capabilities, 
on-line cryptographic communications. It will phase the program 
out. It was formerly in a hump, and then a declining scale. It will 
become a more level funding operation. 

Mr. Anprews. How much cut did you get in your communications 
department ? 

Admiral Virpen. There have been so many reviews, Mr. Chairman, 
that I cannot recall the exact figures, but I would say that it is on the 
order of $12 million, $5 million or $6 million in each of the crypto- 
graphic service and in the general service. 

Mr. Anprews. What other programs will you have to eliminate, 
Admiral ? 

Admiral McMangs. The hydrographic office was cut about $2 mil- 
lion, sir. 

Admiral Daniel, can you tell us the effect of that? 

Admiral Dantet. I am Admiral Daniel, hydrographer. Most of 
these cuts simply mean stretching out various requirements which 
have been placed on the office. We are more or less a service organi- 

zation, and we respond to requirements which are placed on us by 
the various bureaus and offices of the Navy Department. Our orig- 
inal submission takes into consideration these requirements. These 
reductions were made in the Navy’s review of our budget eliminating 
certain requirements. 

Mr. Anprews. Were those military requirements or otherwise? 

Admiral Dantet. They are all military, sir, except for $300,000 in 
the nautical program. 
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The cuts affect only our amphibious program and the missile pro- 
gram in that the REGULUS II was phased out. There was also 
a reduction in the air program, air targeting, a small amount in the 
undersea warfare which does not affect any submarine warfare 
activities. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would tell us a little more in detail about 
the effect this $2 million reduction in your request will have on your 
military plans and work in this office. 

Admiral Dantet. First of all, in the amphibious program, sir, it 
will simply mean we shall not be able to turn out as much material in 
support of amphibious warfare as originally anticipated. There was 
a small reduction there. As I say, it does not affect us in the missile 
area at all, because any reduction there had to do with the REGULUS 
II and that has been phased out. In the air targeting program this 
will have simply a slight reduction in the amount of air targeting 
materials to be produced. That is a very large program in our office. 
It will have no effect on the maintenance of this program. As I say, 
on the undersea warfare the only thing that was phased out there, 
sir, Was some oceanographic studies we were going to conduct in 
connection with nuclear contamination. 


REDUCTION IN ORIGINAL REQUEST FOR NAVY AUDIT PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, you have told us about $16.3 million of your 
cut. Where were the others ? 

Admiral McManrs. We have about $2 million in the field services 
of the Executive Office of the Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Waller will 
discuss that. 

Mr. Water. I am Frank Waller, Comptroller, Administrative Of- 
fice of the Navy Department. 

With respect to the cut in field services, EXOS, the cut was made at 
the Navy review level rather than the higher level, and it was largely 
a rephasing of the planned expansion of our Navy Area Audit Office 
program. 

Mr. Anprews. What effect will that have on the Navy’s program in 
1960? What did you plan to do that will not be done ? 

Captain Kackxirey. Captain Kackley, Assistant Navy Comptroller, 
Audit. 

This cut merely stretches out a little further our expansion of our 
internal audit program. I am sure you have heard of that program 
before. It has been in the process of being built up since about 1952. 

Mr. Anprews. That is the program Secretary Franke started, is it 
not ? 

Captain Kackiry. Yes, sir. He was very instrumental in getting 
it going, in getting it built up, and in projecting a plan for increasing 
it through about 1963. We had hoped to get a bigger increase next 
year than the budget will now allow us, 

Mr. Anprews. As a matter of fact, the present budget will permit 
you to have 64 additional employees. 

Captain Kackuiey. Yes, sir. It does provide for increased employ- 
ment for next year, but not as much an increase as we had hoped to 
get. 

Mr. Anprews. How many employees do you have in that program at 
the present time ? 
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Captain Kackrry. In the audit program as of right now, we have 
a grand total of 1,036. We hope to be at 1,075 by the end of this 
year and about 1,1: 25 by the end of next year. 

- Anprews. How many do you need to complete the program ? 

Captain Kacxiry. Our present figure, the one stated in the budget 
submission, the one we have been working on, is about 1,450. That is 
subject to adjustment as we move along toward the end of the expan- 
sion. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would put in the record at this point a 
table of the actual and projected civilian and military end-year em- 
ployment, 1953-60, showing internal and contract audit separately. 

(The information requested follows :) 


| Internal Contract | Total 
At June 30 


| = _ ——- —| —- — -—— - — -— —_——-~—---—~ -—— -—— 


| Military | Civilian | Military | Civilian | Military | Civilian 


j | 
1953 (actual) _- 5 oy | 38 82 747 | 
1954 (actual) ___- i : 5 77 | 70 731 | 


| 


1955 (actual)... ...-- cas wea 3 | ) 67 702 | 
1956 (actual) animes os 2 174 | 65 686 

1057 (actual). -.......... gl Seaman | 233 68 750 | 
1958 (actual) cE seb beaks 7 251 | 53 753 | 
1959 (estimate) Desa: 7 aie oe q 51 756 | 


1960 (estimate). ee eer) =" | 366 45 | 756 | 


OPERATION OF NAVY AUDIT PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. Captain, tell us something about what this internal 
audit program has amounted to in savings to the Navy since you 
started in 1953. 

Captain Kacktey. To try to put a dollar sign on the savings is 
almost impossible. The savings are the things that don’t happen, 
largely. 

Mr. Wurrren. Would the chairman yield there ? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. I wonder if it would be agreeable with you if he de- 
scribes briefly for the benefit of some of the rest of us just what is 
meant by internal audit and how broad their duties may be. The 
word “audit” carries a certain meaning, but I would presume this 
goes a little further than that. If it is agreeable with the chairman. 

Mr. Anprews. All right. Spell out, Captain, why this program 
was started and what has been accomplished since it went into effect. 


CONTRACT AUDITS 


Captain Kacxtry. First I might mention that the biggest part of 
this program presently is the contract audit part, amounting to about 
750 personnel at the present time, and that is at its normal level. 

Mr. Anprews. They work on contracts that the Navy has with 
builders? 

Captain Kacxtry. They are auditing the books and records of 
Navy contractors under cost- -type contr acts or price redeterminable 
contracts. They are part of the overall procurement picture in a 
sense. 
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The other part of this, that which is new to the Navy, which has 
been growing and for which further growth is projected, is the in- 
ternal audit part of the audit program. That is concerned with the 
audit of naval activities themselves—the audit of the Navy’s own 
books, records, procedures, systems, and what have you. We have 
auditors in the internal audit program in the various Navy area audit 
oflices scattered about the country—10 in this country and 1 in Eng- 
Jand. They visit the various naval activities once every 2 or 3 years 
as an objective, review the various functions that are carried on 
there, see what records are maintained, whether the records should be 
maintained, whether the reports that are rendered from those records 
are accurately stated, and so forth. 

As a consequence, getting back to the first part of the question, 
there are savings. In other words, they do find things which are 
not being done right or find somebody who made a mistake or some 
overpayment, and what have you. 

Mr. Anprews. I recall several years ago when we had a panel from 
this committee to handle the Navy budget request, we were given 
come very interesting figures as to the dollars and cents savings to 
the Navy because of this auditing program. 

Mr. Froop. Let me read from page 9-4. I quote this language 
from their Navy justification: 

In contract auditing the estimated reduction in procurement contract. costs 
realized by the Navy in 1958 amounted to $124 million while the costs of opera- 
tion amounted to only $5 million. 

Mr. Anprews. That is what I had in mind when I asked that ques- 
tion a few minutes ago, Captain. As I recall, there was a tremendous 
saving due to the irregularities in freight bills. What about that? 

Captain Kacxiry. Mr. Chairman, again that is the contract audit 
program of which Mr. Flood speaks. There we can point to very 
tangible and definite savings. 

Mr. Anprews. You have a chance to put in the record what your 
shop is doing. 

Captain Kackiey. We show that in the fiscal year 1958 the con- 
tract audit program had a return of $123.5 million at a cost of opera- 
tion for that part of the program of about $5.4 million. 

Mr. Wutrren. Mr. Chairman, would you yield further? 


Mr. Anprews. Yes. 







































AIR FORCE OPERATION SMOKEOUT 










Mr. Wuitrren. In connection with the Air Force, a few years ago 
they had what appears to be something on this order with a little 
turn to the right or left, what they called Operation Smokeout. The 
last figures I got in the record on Operation Smokeout, on which they 
had put this special crew, as apparently you have, was that they had 
smoked out of their own accounts something like $5 billion, and then 
when they recovered it from themselv es they referred to it as recoup- 
ment. Have you had any such experience in the Navy ¢ 

Captain Kackiry. That is solely internal, not in dealing with the 


contractors. 
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Mr. Wuirten. Solely internal. That is Operation Smokeout, smok- C: 
ing out all their money that they had and had lost track of, and when M 
they recovered it they called it recoupment. As I recall the last figure, | cam: 
it was something like $5 billion. Maybe you do not have anything M 
like that in the Navy. M 

Captain Kacxiey. We have no summary figures on that. Almost | who 
every internal audit, again getting from contract audit back to in- | the! 
ternal audit, involves a review of the obligations that have been 
recorded against the various appropriations, allotments, and so forth, 

Mr. Wuirren. In answer to Mr. Andrew’ question, if the funds had 
remained to the credit of these dormant accounts, as you might call M 
them, they might not have been spent, but asking his question another } furt 
way, how much availability has resulted from discovery of funds in | for 
so-called dormant accounts / yea 

Captain Kackiey. We have no figures on that, sir, but we very | inte 
definitely do either directly find some invalid obligations, in other ] sent 
words, resurrect thesse funds, or find some instances that cause the M 

° ° . 1 
activity to perform a complete review. M 

Mr. Wuirren. The money comes out of the Congress so easily that | yea 
you folks seem to think you don’t have to prove the need. I dothink | cost 
the program is this good and you come up here without any examples, | get 
and yet you have them, I would have to say that you did not feel you the 
had to prove much. J 

Captain Kackuiey. Yes, sir, I have some examples. you 

Mr. Wurrren. You do not think you need them? Is that the } inte 
point ? are 

Captain Kacktey. No, sir. I haven’t quite gotten there yet. acti 

(The information requested follows :) ma 

UXAMPLES OF INTERNAL AUDIT FINDINGS RELATED TO “DORMANT” FUNDS isa 
( 

1. An audit during 1958 of bureau level unliquidated obligations under con- am 
tinuing and multiple year appropriations and under successor appropriations \ 
for lapsed annual appropriations resulted in deobligation of approximately $24 . 
million. or] 

2. At a naval air station the audit disclosed that $237,824 out of $804,880 in } 
obligations examined did not actually represent appropriation obligations. wh 

3. Ata major field activity of the Marine Corps the audit disclosed that $96,780 ( 
out of $776,803 in unliquidated obligations were invalid. 

4. The audit of one of the larger bureaus during fiscal year 1958 revealed in- gre 
valid obligations totaling $621,350 out of $1,192,449,556 in recorded obligations the 
reviewed. mi: 

The recommendations made in connection with these audits provided both for h 
restoration to availability of the funds which did not represent actual obligations wh 
and for procedural revisions as appropriate. pre 

The foregoing examples are exceptional cases rather than the rule. This is eX] 
believed attributable in major part to our continuing audit coverage in this the 
area. Audits in prior years have resulted both in clearing invalid obligations 
from the records and eliminating the underlying causes of such errors. This is 
illustrated by the following summary: Te 
phate , : cia oie bs gala pr 

| Examined Invalid na! 
tA siabitiiaaas wialaliiaitaltidindiaal 4 
| 
Re PRR I e888 A ee hae eatind cothin gece $272, 699,496 | $27, 378, 925 ( 
EE I CI ra bl ened ancnucacuseaaieawassteneia wiveauces| | Ope LL | 48, 086, 805 





Mr. Anprews. You say you had a saving of about $123 million-plus 
in 1958. 
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Captain Kacxrry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Now give us a few examples of how these savings 
came about. 

Mr. Fioop. That is in the contract area. 

Mr. Anprews. Contract, not internal. This has to do with outsiders 
who were doing business with the Navy and who were overcharging 
the Navy in one way or another. 


ACHTEVEMENTS OF INTERNAL AUDIT PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. That is very true. Now if the gentleman will yield 
further, I think what Mr. Whitten and I are trying to reach isa figure 
for savings from internal audits, but they are unbecomingly modest 
year after year in telling us anything about their great success in the 
internal audit program. If you will permit me, let me quote the next 
sentence on that subject. 

Mr. ANprews. All right. 

Mr. Fioop. They disposed of the contract audit. They do every 
year. They alw ays have a round figure vis-a-vis their percentage of 
vosts therefor. Even I can understand that. But then ev ery year I 
get this same language, in which I don’t think they have even changed 
the punctuation since the last year. Here it goes: 

“The internal audit program is directing specific emphasis,” mind 
you, “in improving financial management and establishing effective 
internal controls”—I am sure you are glad to hear that— ““in those 
areas of major expenditure such as”—our old friend—‘industrial fund 
activities and others having major procurement inventories and supply 
management responsibility.” 

That is simply magnificent. That is beautiful language. But that 
isall I have. 

Captain Kackiey. Yes, sir. If we can get away from contract for 
&moment——— 

Mr. Fioop. That is up to the chairman. We will get to it sooner 
or later. 

Mr. Anprews. We want you to tell us now about internal audit, 
what has been accomplished and what savings have accrued. 

Captain Kackrry. Yes, sir. Ther, unlike the contract audit pro- 
gram, we cannot point to specific dollars in most cases because most of 
the findings relate to improper procedures which, if not corrected, 
might result in losses in the future, might result in incorrect reports 
which would cause someone to take some action which would be im- 
proper, ship material, buy material, what have you. So they prevent 
expenditures in the future toa large extent rather than recover dollars 
that have gone out or are about to go out. 

I have here a list of about 15 interesting sorts of findings and 
recommendations we have had in the past year in the internal audit 
program, that is, findings of our internal auditors in their audits of 
naval activities. 

Mr. Anprews. Have any of them resulted in saving money ? 

Captain Kackiry. Very definitely, sir. 

a Anprews. In reducing manpower ¢ 

Captain Kackiey. U meninaalie, sir. One, for example 

Mr. Fioop. Might I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that he pick out half 
adozen which make him look best and put them in the record, with 
two or three sentences as to their value to us. 
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Mr. Anprews. That is a good suggestion. Suppose you read us 
one good example, and then ‘put the rest of them in the record. 

Captain Kacktey. The first one I have here relates to a review 
at a Navy fuel depot of leased storage for aviation gasoline. The 
leased storage was intended to provide sufficient gasoline storage for 
both Navy and Air Force requirements. 

Subsequently, the Air Force was able to provide for its own require. 
ments, and therefore the Navy leased storage was not being utilized 
to its intended capacity, with the result that the cost of “handling 
Navy aviation gasoline through that storage was excessive. The 
riepinenmbidatien’ was to cut back this contract leased storage to that 
required to meet the Navy’s requirements. 

Mr. Frioop. Where was that? 

Captain Kackiry. That happened to be in the Florida area. 

Mr. Anprews. How long did that condition exist before your audit 
found it? 

Captain Kacktiry. That existed a little less than a year. 

Mr. Foon. In the Florida area? 

Captain Kackuiry. South of Jacksonville on the east coast of 
Florida. 

Mr. Anprews. What do you figure the savings was there? 

Captain Kacktey. I do not have a figure on the savings. 

Mr. Anprews. All right, put the other examples in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


A Few EXAMPLES OF INTERNAL AUDIT FINDINGS DURING THE PAST YEAR 


1. At a Navy fuel depot, the review of storage for aviation gas disclosed 
commercial leased storage capacity in excess of the requirements. The Navy 
and Air Force leased separate commercial storage facilities in the area for avia- 
tion gas. Since the Navy contractual lease agreement, as negotiated, contem- 
plated supplying both Navy and Air Force requirements, and since subsequent 
to July 1957 the Air Force requirements were no longer being satisfied through 
Navy leased storage, the present Navy leased storage capacity exceeded the 
current demand. This condition resulted in a per barrel use charge for Navy- 
owned petroleum storage and handling far in excess of the charge anticipated 
in the negotiation of the Navy contract. 

2. At a naval air station, aeronautical items generated during the overhaul 
and repair operation were reconditioned in a special shop for reuse in future 
operations. Shop records indicated that the monetary value of reconditioned 
material was approximately $200,000 as compared with direct labor charges of 
$108,000. However, no overhead burden had been applied and the scrap value 
of the material was not considered. The gross overhead rate was 135 percent 
of direct labor, although it cannot be concluded that the full rate should be 
applied to the particular shop. Further, many of the reconditioned items were 
already in long supply in the Overhaul and Repair Department and additional 
packaging and preservation would be needed to meet Supply Department re 
quirements for ready-for-issue material. It was determined that, in the future, 
only those items which cannot be procured through the Supply Department t0 
meet scheduled work, or critical items which can be economically processed, 
will be reconditioned. 

3. At a naval schools command, maintenance and operation cost for the cal 
endar year 1957, including military pay and allowances, amounted to $1,475,741. 
During this year, 769 students completed prescribed courses of instruction, 
which eversnes. 7 weeks’ duration. Thus, the cost per student per week was 
approximately $ O74, In consideration of the high cost per student, the low 
percentage of utilization of facilities, and the deteriorated condition of buildings 
and structures, it was recommended that consideration be given to deactivatio 
of the present site and removal of the school to space and facilities available at 
another station located in the same general area. 
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4. At a naval air station, covered storage areas will not accommodate mate- 
rials currently required to support operations. Material with an estimated value 
of $6 million was in outside storage. This consisted mostly of new, usable 
aeronautical items. Additionally, some 32,000 square feet of hangar space were 
utilized for supply stocks—such space provides inadequate security from fire, 
theft, and the elements, and the use thereof incurs expensive relocation of mate- 
rials when such spaces are required by operating departments. Further, the 
supply mission is expected to expand to support a greater range of aircraft 
types. It was recommended that the Bureau of Aeronautics assign high 
ee to the funding of additional warehouse space. 

At a naval air facility, aviation fuel, removed from aircraft received for 
ener ation and storage, was being shipped to a station several hundred miles 
away for test to determine fitness for use as aircraft fuel. All fuel shipped since 
February 1955 had been determined to be suitable for use in aircraft and had 
been placed in storage at the receiving station. It was recommended that such 
fuel be tested at the first station in order that fit-for-issue fuel could be retained 
for local use, thereby saving the cost of transportation, estimated to be about 
$15,000 per year 

6. A naval air station procured acetylene gas and industrial oxygen from 
sources of supply other than specified by the applicable GSA term contract price 
schedule. Not only were the rates paid the local vendor more than 60 percent 
higher than the rates specified by the GSA price schedule, but also NAS was 
bearing the cost of pickup and delivery of the cylinders. The GSA contract pro- 
— for the gases to be f.o.b. the point of order. 

At the office of a Bureau of Aeronautics representative, review of price 
negotiations for calls placed against a call-type contract disclosed two instances 
wherein the calls were placed at the contractor’s proposal amounts rather than 
the final negotiated amounts. As a result, overpayments had been made which 
totaled $24,639. Adjustment with the contractor was subsequently effected. 

8. At a naval ordnance station, three buildings were maintained to accommo- 
date bachelor officers and transient personnel entitled to such facilities. One, 
reserved for women officers, had had only one occupant in the past 6 months. 
The other two, reserved for male personnel, had a maximum capacity of 163 
personnel. Actual usage for the past 6 month was: high, 41; low, 16; and 
average, 21. It was recommended that bachelor officers quarters facilities be 
consolidated into one building. 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, where else were you cut ? 

Admiral McManrs. We have a million dollars here 

Mr. Wuirren. May I pursue that subject a little bit, Mr. Chairman. 
I presume you are turning to another subject. 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 


AUDIT OF SPECIFICATIONS IN CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wuitren. In this contract audit I wonder how thoroughly you 
go into the field of specifications. You are under a great deal of 
pressure in many places to get over to competitive bidding. A few 
years ago we had an investigation of procurement policies and prac- 
tices, and we found throughout the military a whole lot of difference 
between the practices and the policies which read well. 

My attention has been called lately to an example where one of the 
other services, the Air Force, had let contracts and the specifications 
were so much in detail that they had pictures of a particular type of 
heating unit, which, incidentally, failed later. To have competitive 
bids but with definitive specifies ations that fit only a particular con- 
tractor, in effect is not competitive bidding. How much attention is 
given by this audit group you have tow: ard making the specifications 
suflic iently broad to get truly competitive bids? Could you give us 
information on what findings you have had, what changes have been 

made, what recommendations in this field, because it is a big one 
and my question traces back to this investigation on the part of the 
subcommittee. 
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AUDIT OF FLEXIBLE PRICE CONTRACTS 


Captain Kacktiey. In so far as you relate that to contract audit, 
our contract audit is concerned solely with the audit of contractors’ 
costs under flexible price contracts. In other words, we have no inter- 
est in firm fixed price contracts, We are interested in the cost reim- 
bursement type or price redeterminable or incentive type. We audit 
the contractors’ cost representations and decide how much they can 
be paid. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do we still operate with the power of renegotiation 
and call on contractors for refunds ? 

Captain Kacktey. Under the Navy’s cognizance we have the price 

redeterminable contract. At the start of the contract we use an esti- 
mated unit price, and we state that perhaps halfway through the con 
tract actual costs will be reviewed and we will then negotiate a firm 
price for the contract. 

Aside from that, renegotiation of excessive profits is not within the 
Navy or Military Department’ s cognizance. That is in the province 
of the Renegotiation Board, and that is based on overall profits. 

Mr. Wuirren. In auditing these contracts do you limit yourself to 
dealing with dollars and cents in connection with costs or would this 
group, by reason of its work, be expected to show that in the original 
contract you had your specifications so tight as to really make it a 
negotiated contract under which only one contractor might qualify ? 

Do they go so far as to point out weaknesses which might have 
contributed to that situation 4 

Captain Kackiey. Again, this group would not because they are 
concerned only with the 1 negotiated contracts that are other than firm 
fixed price. They might well point out that one of these contracts 
provided a fee based on an estimate which was excessive, and there- 
fore the fee is excessive, or the incentive target price may have been 
excessive and therefore the contractor winds up with a windfall 
profit. 

The contract auditors may point out the use of improper types of 
contracts or improper practices in connection with the pricing of 
them. 

AUDIT OF FIRM FIXED PRICE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wuirven. In addition you have these firm competitive bid con 
tracts? 

Captain Kacktey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Does your group work there? 

Captain Kacktey. There we get into internal audit. The internal 
auditors, in auditing the various things within the Navy, audit the 
srocurement offices and the procurement divisions of the various 
Geueer 

In that they do review the various contracts that have been awarded, 
determine whether they were properly handled to the extent they 
can on review, attempt to determine whether the right type of contract 
was used, whether they followed the policies laid down in the statutes 
and in the Armed Services Procurement Regulations. 

Mr. Wuirren. As I pointed out, we had this investigation some 3 or 
4 years ago. Could you have someone check to see how many recom- 
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mendations for broadening the specifications were followed, whether 
there were comments to the extent they were toonarrow? Do you have 
any findings that we could get our teeth into in order to see whether 
this is merely a ee group or whether they are coming up with 
some real answers ? 

Captain Kackuey. I do not recall findings on that specific point. 













REDUCTION OF CONTRACT AUDIT BACKLOG 





Mr. Fioop. You are also reaching into the area of your backlogs. 
Have you told us anything about your backlogs? You are asking for 
64 bodies for internal audit. What about this backlog? What kind 
of shape is that in with reference to both areas, and if you get 64 
a ” you going to assign them and start cutting down this 

acklo 

Caokaie Kackiey. We have a backlog of unaudited costs in contract 
audit. 

Mr. Fxioop. I know about that. I asked you what you are doing 
about it. 

Captain Kacxiey. We are doing our best to whittle that down. It 
is not an unmanageable backlog at this point. It doesn’t scare us yet. 
We had it going down for a while so we felt fairly comfortable. 

Mr. Anprews. What are the oldest contracts you have not audited ? 

Captain Kackiey. At this point I doubt seriously whether there 
are any costs other than overhead costs back of 1957. There are 
undoubtedly overhead costs in 1957 that are still being kicked back 
and forth. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you, Captain. 

Admiral, you may proceed. 





















REDUCTIONS IN OTHER AREAS 





Admiral McManers. We have a $1 million reduction, sir, in the 
Office of Naval Research. Admiral Bennett, the Chief of Naval 
Research. 

Admiral Bennett. As far as I recall, Mr. Andrews, the $1 million 
was divided between the areas of installation and maintenance of 
training equipment, departmental administration, and our patents 
program, $420,000; $428,000; and $314,000, respectively. 

Mr. Anprews. What was your request to the Secretary of the Navy 
and what is your budget request before this committee ? 

Admiral Bennett. The request as it stands in your book, sir, for 
all three programs, would be nine million two, so my recollection 
would be that it would be approximately $1 million more than that, 
sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What is next? 

Admiral McManers. The next one is Chief of Naval Operations, $1 
million reduction. I will undertake to answer that, sir. 




















PENTAGON OPERATIONAL CONTROL CENTER 






That is the result of the deletion of our operational control center 
from the program which we wish to install in the Pentagon. 
Mr. Anprews. What kind of a center is that ? 
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Admiral McManes. It was designed to take care of ready infor- 
mation for interested people as to the locations of our own and for- 
eign ships, stations, and so on. It would tie in every well with an 
operational control center Atlantic Fleet Headquarters and Pacific 
Fleet Headquarters. 

Mr. Anprews. Have you done any work on that center ? 

Admiral McManes. Not on the center, no, sir; but we have installed 
a poor substitute for it, shall I say. 

Mr. Anprews. When did you do that ? 

Admiral McManes. We are working on that now, sir. 

Mr. Anvrews. In other words, you are getting an inferior center 
because of the cut in your budget request to the Secretary’s office ¢ 

Admiral McManss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. This is not that gimmick that I hear about in the 
places I frequent, that the Navy decides they had better have some kind 
of a setup in the Pentagon because the Army has one someplace else, 
This is not a belated effort to match an Army Intelligence setup which 
will be followed later by an Air Force request, of course. This is not 
one of those old friends of ours, is it ? 

Have you ever heard that rumor? Perhaps we don’t get into. the 
same places, but have you ever heard what I am talking about? A 
couple of years ago the Navy decided, at a meeting in the Pentagon, 
that since the Army has the following setup we should have one, too. 

Admiral McManess. I am sorry you put it in that language, sir. We 
thought we were being quite original. 

Mr. Froop. Then it must be the same thing. 

Admiral McManes. It is to tie in with the Operational Control 
Center of CINCLANT and CINCPAC Fleets so we will have a central- 
ized feeding in of the information. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you not have all that information in several places 
and would it not make it more convenient to get it together ? 

Admiral McManes. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. But you do not suffer from lack of information. 
There is some timelag between bringing it together to a central place 
and 

Admiral McManes. We do not suffer from lack of information. We 
suffer from ability to utilize the information that we have available. 

Mr. Wuirtren. You do not fail to utilize the information. It takes 
you a little longer to put it together ? 

Admiral McManes. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. How much time would be involved? We went 
through this in the Air Force. You get it in separate places and put 
it together ? 

Admiral McManess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuitren. How much time and space is involved in that opera- 
tion ? 

Admiral McManrs. This control center which we would have put 
in would have been very much of an electronically operated arrange- 
ment, pressing buttons and lights flashing on the screen. 

As it is now that information must be posted by hand. Little dots 
go up on the board. 

Also the time consumed in reading the various dispatches and 
analyzing what is in there and what will be put on the board so as 
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not to clutter it up too much by hand is done here. With an elec- 
tronic board, by pressing the appropriate buttons 

Mr. Wurrren If all you folks in the service were swamped to 
death I could understand that sort of thing. However, we find you 
put two or three naval officers in some of these offices down there Just 
to count out cold storage while they have a tour of duty here. Ac- 
cording to civilians who do the work their job is difficult because 
they have to spend so much time explaining things to the Regular 
officers so they can explain to their superior. Civilians say they could 
get twice the job done if that was not necessary. 

Under present conditions, using your hands and doing some read- 
ing I would think would not be “essentially harmful to some of the 
naval officers. Would you think so? 

Admiral McManes. It certainly is not. I know from my own 
knowledge that our crews come to work in the Pentagon at probably 

9:30 or 3 o’clock in the morning to get prepared for an 8:30 briefing. 

Mr. Wuirren. I know you w vork as we do, but in peacetime I know 
the situation is somewhat different from what you otherwise would 

et. 

What is the advantage of operating this board like playing a 
iano ¢ 
Admiral McManes. Doing it by hand works all right but not as 
efficiently as we could have it, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. How long ‘have you been trying to get this center, 
Admiral, from the time you 1 decided you first needed it? 

Admiral McManers. About 2 years I would say, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Is this the first year you made a budget request 
for it ? 

Admiral McManes. We went in in 1959 and it was cut out of 1959. 
This is the second time. 






























COST OF CONTROL CENTER 








Mr. Anprews. What would be the cost of this? Is it about $1 
million ? 

Admiral McManers. About $3 million, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You just told me you cut $1 million. 

Admiral McManes. $2 million of that would be in military con- 
struction, and this $1 million is in the equipment. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the next item where you were cut? 

Mr. Minsuaui. Before we leave that, Mr. Chairman. 

You say the cost of this will be $3 million? T realize it will give you 
much more efficiency and it will give the officers who have to come 
down there and give the briefing an opportunity to get up later than 

30 in the morning. At what time will they have to get up under 
this arrangement ? 

Admiral McManes. It would be a smaller crew and it would be 
around the clock, sir. 

Admiral BraRpsLEy. They would be on duty all the time. 

Mr. MinsHaui. They would not be on duty ‘around the clock under 
the manual system ? 

Admiral McManes. Yes, but we have a very large crew to maintain 
that. 
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Mr. MrnsuHauv. What would be the savings to the Government un- 
der this new system? 

Admiral McManess. I can put that only in the way of efficiency 
rather than in dollars. I could not put it to you in dollars because it 
would be manned by naval personnel primarily who, if they were 
not on duty there, would be on duty someplace else. 

Mr. MrnsuHauty. How much would those savings be in dollars or 
how much more might it cost the Government in dollars? Forget 
efficiency for the moment ? 

Admiral McManers. The only additional cost to the Government 
would be for the installation, sir. 

Mr. MrnsuHartt. How much is that again? 

Admiral McManess. $3 million for the whole installation. 

Mr. Anprews. What is next? 

Admiral McManes. About $1 million in departmental administra. 
tion of thé executive office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Waller will speak to that. 

Mr. Water. Almost $1 million reduction in our departmental 
administration reflects a reduction made at the Navy secretarial level. 
It was due simply to the strong desire of the Secretary not to permit 
any increased costs to be reflected in the administrative staffs. 

Mr. Anprews. How many employees in your office ? 

Mr. Water. In the departmental administration estimate for the 
executive Office of the Secretary, 1,371. 

Mr. AnDrews. Break it down between civilian and military. 

Mr. Water. 387 military and the other was civilian. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the total ? 

Mr. Water. The total is 1,758. 

Mr. AnprEws. Does this budget increase that number? 

Mr. Watter. No, sir. The estimate before the committee is a 
$57,000 reduction from 1959. 

Mr. Anprews. How many will be reduced from the personnel load! 

Mr. Watter. The net result will be no reduction in personnel, 
but there will be no increase. We have effected the $57,000 reduction 
in the area of administrative support costs. 

Mr. Wuirren. Last year, as you know, they set up another sub- 
committee on military construction. Unfortunately that subcom- 
mittee meets after this one does. 

This item for the control room is for the equipment. You would 
not need equipment unless you got funds for construction. Is that 
the way I understood it ? 

Admiral McManrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. How many other items are in here which in turn 
depend upon getting the money for construction which would rule 
out any need for these funds? 

Admiral Brarpstey. This item is not in here or the other. 

Mr. Wurrtren. It went out with the other? 

Admiral Bearpstry. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. You have not asked for any money that is now in 
the budget the usability of which would depend on future authority 
to construct ? 

Admiral McManrs. No,sir. This got out at first base, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. The admiral is explaining the $2714 million cut 
from his original budyet request in activity No. 9. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. AnprEws. What is the next item, Admiral ? 

Admiral McManegs. What we have had so far totals up the principal 
items. The rest are small bits and pieces, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. The committee understands there is activity-—— 


PAN AMERICAN PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fioop. Small bits? What about the Latin American opera- 
tion? Do you call our relations with the south bits? 

Admiral McManes. There was a $180,000 reduction in that. 

Mr. Fioop. Your sole purpose is not to discuss the differences. We 
are having some trouble in that neck of the woods. The whole place 
is jumping in the Caribbean and in Central and South America. 

I would like to talk with you for a minute about your Navy MAAG 
contributions, your naval missions in South America, your position 
in Guantanamo, vis-a-vis my bearded friends, and a few odds and 
ends, which are increasing in importance since last year. 

Why would there be a reduction? I do not consider the Caribbean 
naval problem and the Central and South American naval problem in 
all of its areas quite that casually. I am very unhappy about the 
whole business. 

Admiral McManrs. I am sorry I conveyed the impression I was 
being casual about it. Certainly 1 was not. 

I will ask Captain Shellabarger to respond. 

Captain SHetiaparcer. I am currently Assistant Director of Pan 
American Affairs, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. I would 
like the opportunity to say something about the naval mission and 
program and related naval military assistance program in Latin 
America. 

Mr. Fioop. Begin with Guantanamo as of this morning. 

Captain SHentiaparcer. That is outside my field of competence, sir. 
It is not in the military assistance program we handle. That is a 
separate base operated as a U.S. naval base. : 

Mr. Froop. Is that same reply applicable if I ask you something 
about our base at Trinidad ? 

Captain SHELLaBaRGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And we hope again, do we? 

Captain SHetiaBarcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Go ahead and tell. me about your shop. 

Captain SHetyasarcer. The naval mission program in Latin 
America has been in existence for a great many years. The first 
naval mission was established in Peru in 1920. We now have actually 
10 naval missions, and 1 group of naval advisers in Argentina, in Latin 
America, 

At the present time the naval mission in Cuba, as you may have 
heard, is being phased out due to criticism by the Castro government. 

The agreement with the Cuban Government stands, but our per- 
sonnel are being phased out until such time as the Cuban Government 
should desire that they come back. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that a very delicate situation with reference to, the 
hew regime in Cuba and in the hands of the Navy or in the Depart- 
ment of State ? 
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Captain SHe.iaparcer. Department of State, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then we cannot beat you over the head for that, can 
we? 

Captain Suetiaparcer. I would rather not answer questions not 
within my field of competence, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Will you insert at this point in the record the eleven 
countries, and after the name of the country give the date when it was 
established, progressively from Peru ? 

Captain SHELLABARGER. I will supply that information, sir. Peru 
was established in 1920. Brazil was next in 1922. 

Mr. Fioop. Supply it for the record. Give it to us progressively 
from Peru by year of establishment, by country, and a statement of 
that particular country’s naval power as of today by category of ship, 
What kind of a navy does it have at this point and in this budget. 

(The information requested follows :) 


INFORMATION CONCERNING NAVAL MISSIONS 


PERU 

Mission established : 1920. 

Current strength: 5 officers (1 Marine Corps), 11 enlisted. 

Peruvian Navy consists of 1 destroyer, 6 destroyer escort vessels, 6 submarines, 
2 coastal minesweepers, approximately 10 auxiliary vessels, 8 river gunboats, 
and a Marine Corps battalion. 

BRAZIL 

Mission established: 1922. 

Current strength: 13 officers (1 Marine Corps), 11 enlisted. 

Brazilian Navy consists of 1 aircraft carrier, 2 cruisers, 9 destroyers, 18 escort 
vessels, 5 submarines, 5 minelayers, 11 patrol vessels, approximately 30 auxiliary 
vessels, 5 river gunboats, and a small Marine Corps. 


ARGENTINA 


There is no naval mission or MAAG in Argentina, but the United States does 
have a group of naval advisers to the Naval War College and naval shipyard; 
established in 1935. 

Current strength: Five officers (one Marine Corps), three enlisted. 

Argentine Navy consists of 1 aircraft carrier, 4 cruisers, 13 destroyers, 9 escort 
vessels, 8 minesweepers, approximately 40 auxiliary vessels, and a small naval 
air arm. 

COLOMBIA 

Mission established: 1938. 

Current strength: 10 officers (8 Marine Corps), 10 enlisted (1 Marine Corps). 

Colombian Navy consists of 2 destroyers, 5 escort vessels, approximately 16 
auxiliary vessels, 7 river gunboats, and 2 Marine Corps battalions. 


ECUADOR 

Mission established : 1941. 

Current strength: Four officers, eight enlisted. 

Ecuadorian Navy consists of 3 escort vessels, 12 patrol craft, and 2 auxiliary 
vessels. 

VENEZUELA 

Mission established: 1942. 

Current strength: 8 officers (1 Marine Corps), 15 enlisted. 

Venezuelan Navy consists of 9 destroyers, 3 escort vessels, 15 patrol craft, 
6 auxiliary vessels, and a small Marine Corps. 


CHILE 
Mission established: 1945. 
Current strength: 4 officers, 10 enlisted. 
Chilean Navy consists of 2 cruisers, 8 destroyers, 6 escort vessels, 3 submarines, 


3 patrol craft, and approximately 27 auxiliary vessels. 
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HAITI 

Mission established : 1949. 

Current strength: Two officers (one Coast Guard), four enlisted (one Coast 
Guard). 

The naval mission is currently being augmented by Marine Corps personnel 
who will advise the Haitian Army. Ultimate strength will be as developments 
dictate. 

Haitian Coast Guard consists of two Coast Guard patrol boats and approxi- 
mately five small auxiliary vessels. 

CUBA 

Mission established : 1951. 

Current strength: None. Personnel have recently been detached in compli- 
ance with State Department policy. 

Cuban Navy consists of 4 escort vessels, approximately 20 patrol craft, and 
approximately 10 auxiliary vessels. 


URUGUAY 


Navy section of Air Force mission established : 1952. 

Current strength : Two officers, two enlisted. 

Uruguayan Navy consists of three escort vessels, four patrol craft, and two 
auxiliary vessels. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Mission established : 1956. 

Current strength: Five officers (one Marine Corps), eight enlisted. 

Dominican Navy consists of 2 destroyers, 8 escort vessels, 6 patrol craft, and 
approximately 22 auxiliary vessels. 

Captain SuetLaBarcer. There are naval missions in Peru, Colom- 
bia, Equador, Chile, Brazil, Venezuela, Haiti, Dominican Repub- 
lie- 

Mr. Fioop. Haiti? 

Captain SHELLABARGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. My, what a fleet. 

Captain SHELLABARGER. It is a small fleet, quite small, but we have 
anaval interest there, too. 

We have a group of naval advisers who are not under a govern- 
ment to government agreement in Argentina. They are advisers te 
the Naval War College and to the naval shipyard there. 

In Uruguay we have an activity which is a naval section of the Air 
Force mission there. 

These naval missions, by the contract with the host governments, 
are there to serve as advisers to the host navy. They are largely 
responsive to the desires of the minister of war and the chief of naval 
operations of the host government, and they serve in whatever func- 
tion is desired. 

The members of the mission are detailed to fill specific qualifica- 
tions which will help the foreign navy, and they serve for periods of 
time as desired by the foreign navy. 

Since 1955, the naval mission ‘personnel, as well as the Army and 
Air Force personnel, have carried out military assistance functions 
in these countries in the interest of eco onomy of personnel and ease of 
udministration, so that there are two—— 

Mr. Ftoop. Is this part of what we call the MAAG operation ? 

Captain SHEeLLABARGER. Yes, sir; in other words, there is a bilateral 
military assistance agreement with several of these countries and a 
MAAG exists with zero personnel allowance; the mission personnel 
do the work. 
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FUNCTION OF THE NAVAL MISSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fxoop. Is this a serious naval operational program or is it 
merely a very intelligent, very sensible and good relations with our 
good brother program? What isthe navy potential other than to stop 
smuggling in a coast-guard-with-lace-curtains way—or is this a sincere 
MAAG operational navy program tied into our operational program 
in ne waters for any reason at all ? 

Captain Suetianarcer. The program is very definitely geared at 
the present time toward creating an antisubmarine warfare ‘potential 
for hemisphere defense. 

The units of the foreign navy are designed to give them an anti- 
submarine potential w ithin their own economic capability, their own 
personne] support capabilities, and our policy in supporting them in 
the overall picture. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you are serious about this? 

Captain SHELLaBarcer. Very definitely. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they ? 

Captain Suevtaparcer. Yes, sir; in most cases. Some of them are 
lagging. There has been some lagging in the matter of the air phase 
of antisubmarine warfare in that the countries are having a hard time 
getting started in this air program. Many of the navies have no air 
arm, and it is a matter of internal decision whether or not a navy 
should create an air arm or whether the air force of the country 
should carry out the function. 


DEFENSE OF PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. Fioop. Have you abandoned the Panama Canal as yet in this 
whole business or as of what day are you going to? Are you inter- 
ested in Panama Canal defense? 

Captain SuHeLiaBarcer. Very definitely. 

Mr. Froop. How would you defend the Panama Canal? 

Captain SHeriaparcer. I might say this would be classified. The 
Panama Canal perimeters of defense have been moved away from 
Panama to a certain extent, but we would expect these host navies to 
provide escort of convoys and antisubmarine operations in the area. 

Mr. F.ioop. Between Puerto Rico and the Canal? 

Captain SHELLABARGER. In the whole Caribbean area. 


TWELVE-MILE LIMIT ESTABLISHED BY REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


Mr. Froop. What position has the Navy taken vis-a-vis the Repub- 
lic of Panama and its new 12-mile limit? Are you aware you are now 
up against a 12-mile limit around the canal at both mouths, Pacific 
and Atlantic, under the laws of the Republic of Panama? It is now 
a 12-mile limit. 

How do our allied naval countries in Central and South America, 
plus the U.S. Navy, cope with that? 

Captain SHELLABARGER. We are very much aware of that situation, 
sir. Very recently, as a matter of fi act last month, there was a group 
of individuals with State Department and Navy "Department repre- 
sentation which toured a great number of the Latin American coun- 
tries, not all of them, with a demonstration and a presentation to 
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acquaint these countries with the military importance of a narrow 
territorial sea in order 

Mr. FLoop. What was the date of that? 

Captain Suetiaparcer. Within the last month. The group was 
there since the first of the year. 

Mr. Fioop. You know that most of these Latin countries we are 
talking about have approved the action of the Congress of Panama in 
declaring a 12-mile limit and many of their responsible heads of 
state have so stated publicly? Are you aware of that? 

Captain SHeLtaparcer. Yes, sir. This team toured South America 
with a view toward gaining international support for discussions on 
this particular subject which will take place in 1960. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean you are just going to discuss it? 

Captain SHetiaparcer. No, sir. We have been discussing it for 
years. 

Mr. Fioop. Skipper, this was a unilateral action by the Republic of 
Panama to declare a 12-mile zone around our Canal. Have you 
abandoned the sovereignty of the Canal at Navy Headquarters? 

Captain SHELLABARGER. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This was a unilateral action in the last month. Did 
you point that out to anybody ? 

Captain SHELLABARGER. Yes, sir. The Navy Department is very 
much aware of that, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is encouraging. 

Captain Sueiianarcer. As I say, the goal now is to gain interna- 
tional support in the conference which will be held in 1960 in order 
that an international agreement might possibly be reached in this 
sphere. 

There are various countries which have laws, of course, on this 
subject, and it is hoped there may be an international agreement on 
the subject. 

Mr. Anprews. Will you yield for a few more questions by the 
Chair? 

Mr. Wuirren. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Wurrren. I asked earlier about whether there were funds in 
this budget request, the use of which would be contingent upon get- 
ting authority for other construction. 

It was answered in connection with this item. I would like to ask 
the budget officer a general question of whether any funds now are 
requested in the total budget, O. & M., for which the use would be 
contingent upon later getting authority on the construction for which 
it would be used. 

Admiral Brarpstry. We had better research that to be exact. 

(The information requested follows :) 


FiscaL YEAR 1960 OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS IN CONNECTION WITH 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 


In budget activity 8, “Aircraft and Facilities,” there is a total of $2,101,000 
that is essential to support the military construction program requested in 
fiscal year 1960. This involves procurement lead time items of collateral equip- 
ment that must be procured in fiscal year 1960 in order to meet completion 
dates of construction involved or a date by which the equipment must be avail- 
able for installation. The major portion of the amount requested is associated 
with expansion of the Pacific missile range. 
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Mr. Anprews. Admiral, the committee understands that activity "7 
at the naval station in New Orleans has beeen reduced by the fleet in ig 
general, and particularly in the Caribbean. > 

According to our information this station received two active fleet | 1° 
visits in 1958 and is now being utilized at approximately 30 percent of Ch 

capacity . 

Can you tell us what your plans are for this station and whether = 
you have any other similar cases in your Shore Establishment today! - 

Admiral McManrs. We are endeavoring to effect economies wher- 
ever it is possible to do so. At New Orleans we have the head. | ": 
quarters of the commandant of the 8th Naval District and a con- 7m 
siderable number of relatively minor activities, with the exception, = 
however, of the naval station. About 86 percent of the Naval Station 
a Department activities take care of the New Orleans en- fn 

vironment. About 14 percent of its activities take care of the naval 
station at New Orleans. 

As to the gradual reduction, there is no intention at the moment ” 
to close it up entirely but only to reduce for the purpose of effecting 
economies, sir. For example, the recent closing of the receiv ing a 
station. 
PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS RESULTING FROM INSTALLATION OF AUTOMATIC 

SWITCHING FACILITIES 

Mr. Anprews. Will you please place in the record a statement of = 
personnel reductions resulting from installation of automatic switch- 
ing facilities in 1959 and in 1960? 

Admiral McManers. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

G 

Man-year reductions resulting from installation of automatic switching facilities r 

1959 1960 N 
ae P 
Civilian Military | Civilian 
CommUnit, Trenton +37 | +9 
CommUnit, New York 35 9 —8 r 
CommUnit, Philadelphia 5 7 -7 
CommUnit, Boston 10 —10 —10 fi 
CommUnit, Charleston_- _7 -15 
CommUnit, Great Lakes 4 —9 | -3 
CommUnit, New Orleans —4 -3 ( 
CommSta, San Francisco ; —8 
CommSta, Seattle —I4 


NavSta, Long Beach 





Total 





EMPLOYMENT LEVEL 





IN OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Mr. Anprews. Your statement indicates that you will continue the 
1959 level of employment in 1960 in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations ? 

Admiral McManess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. It would seem that the transfer of certain of your 


functions to the expanded Joint Staff would permit some reduction. 
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We are also informed, however, that the change will create additional 
workload for you. 

If the intent of the reorganization is to develop true joint planning 
by accomplishing it at the JCS level, what is the Navy’s reason for 
increasing its own strategic planning activities ? 

Admiral McManes. More information is Sager by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Particularly the working section of the Joint Staff 
must have this information fed in to them. It is not alone the Navy 
suffering from this but the other services as well. 

In order that we may keep that information going to them we have 
tomaintain the same staff that we had before. 

In addition to that we are getting back information which, of course, 
has to be reviewed, and that requires additional personnel, sir. 

As a consequence, our workload in that particular area has not 
been reduced, and it 1s unlikely that it will be reduced in the foreseeable 
future. 

Mr. Anprews. It looks like any other reorganization plan. 
more money and requires more personnel. 

Admiral McManes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You previously provided the staff with a list of 
naval bases and stations, and ships and components attached to each. 

Will you place these tabulations in the record at this point ? 

Admiral McManers. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


It costs 


Naval bases on Board as of Dec. 31, 1958 


— — ee 


Obligations Personnel 


7 malngeepienkt 





Naval base 1958 1959 1960 | Military | Civilian | Total 
* = See | sia 
Guantanamo Bay $29, 239 $32, 500 | $32, 500 | 45 5 | 50 
Key West 31, 670 32, 800 32, 800 | 137 | 6 | 143 
Los Angeles. ey 41, 572 45, 600 45, 600 | 13 | 7 | 20 
Mare Island _.- 6, 580 0 0 0 | 0 
Newport de 45, 369 48, 100 48, 100 13 9 22 
Norfolk 2 66, 962 75, 000 75, 000 38 | 10 | 48 
Pearl Harbor. _ X 3, 818 0 0 | 0 | 0} 
Total = 225, 210 234,000 | 234, 000 246 | 37 283 


The mission of a naval base is to maintain and operate base facilities for the 
refitting of fleet types and complete logistic support of operating groups of the 
fleet. 

The components of each naval base are as follows: 


Guantanamo Bay: 
U.S. Naval Station 
. Navy Commissary Store 
. Naval Air Station 
. Naval Dental Clinic 
. Naval Hospital 
. Naval Supply Depot 
-ublic Works Center 


I 
U 
I 
I 
I 
a ine Barracks 
U. 
Ww 
N 


qed teh ohabel 


S. Naval Security Group Detachment 
Key mi 
U.S. Fleet Sonar School 
.»S. Naval Hospital 
JS. Naval Station 

.S. Naval Advanced Undersea Weapons School 
farine Barracks 
J.S. Navy Accounts Disbursing Office 


J.S. Naval Air Station 
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Tacoma 
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Guantanamo Bay-.- 
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Long Beach 
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Naval Ammunition and Net Depot 


_ Naval Shipyard (Long Beach) 


. Naval Station 


Navy Fuel Depot 


rine Barracks 


Dental Clinic 


Fleet Training Center 


Navy Accounts Disbursing Office 


Naval Communication Station 

. Naval Construction Battalion Center 
. Naval Degaussing Station 
. Naval Hospital 
. Naval Magazine and Net Depot 
. Naval Station 
. Naval Supply Depot 


Naval Underwater Ordnance Station 
Naval School Naval Justice 


I: irine Barracks 
P a Works Center 
U. 


ees Air Station 
Naval Schools Command 


; Fleet Training Center 

. Naval Ammunition Depot 
. Naval Degaussing Station 
. Naval Dental Clinic 

. Naval Hospital 

. Naval Weapons 
Public Works Center 
Atlantic Fleet ASW Tactical School 
U.S. Naval Shipyard (Norfolk) 
U.S. Naval Station 
U.S. Naval Supply Center 
Marine Barracks 
U.S.Navy Accounts Disbursing Office 


Naval School, Cryptographic Repair Class C1 
Naval Air Station 


Naval Dispensary 
Naval Schools Command 
Naval Receiving Station 


clear Weapons Training Center 


Naval stations on hoard as of Dec. 31, 1958 


Naval station 


San Diego 
San Juan___-- 





1958 


1960 





Military 






Civilian 














678, 000 744, 000 744, 000 99 79 178 
1,876, 707 | 1,963,000 | 1,940, 000 612 632 1, 24 

4, 433,684 | 4,440,000 | 4,399, 000 303 1, 269 1, 572 

3, 221,391 | 3,252,000 | 3,176,000 706 461 1, 167 
900,000 | 1,170,000 | 1,300, 000 335 156 491 
3,019,828 | 2,988,000 | 2,951,000 153 514 667 
2,816, 554 | 2,835,000 | 2, 763,000 915 279 1, 194 

3, 416,635 | 3,640,000 | 3, 595. 000 570 221 791 
3,176,902 | 3,221,000 | 3, 190,000 403 353 756 
3,291,795 | 3,394,000 | 3,320,000 221 764 985 
3,721,620 | 3,749,000 | 3,729,000 620 805 1, 425 
2,198,763 | 2,208,000 | 2,169, 000 248 574 822 

1, 703, 626 | 1,663,000 | 1,654,000 194 16 210 
333, 701 66, 000 BM toss sees eocowscedoaeeueeee 
4,195,705 | 4, 264, 000 | 4, 244, 000 956 | 666 1, 622 
38, 984, 911 39, 597, 000 39, 174, 000 6, 335 6, 789 13, 124 
1, 337,623 | 1,054, 000 OG ONO Noo o5cc nected. A 

as | ieee diated ea 
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Ships by type and home port naval stations 


BOSTON 


RRM OPUMABOT ee a ee ae 
NN aos tas ee ce as nied lagen 
rn 
Coastal minehunter_..........._ 
1 aes Maes Ai IS AS Mia AR Mere 


PRON 2 cach ot eee eta 


KEY WEST 


Anxtliary submarine... -=- 
Nat-tivine “SiO ooo eee 
REnarine TenGere. 5 223. at 
Submarine rescue vessels_________ 
wenn CORT Tae. << 
POENIOE cccnana eo occas 
Berort Gestroyer..= |. 33 
nnn OPIUM 3 a oe ov es 2 he 
Coastal minehunters___...__.____- 
Coastal minesweeper_____________ 
Fleet minesweeper______...._____ 
BUDMATING CHARCTR nud cccceweed 
NN 
SORRENTO SRR i ee 


PRO = 1s Cemtaebeh neg oa ee 


LONG BEACH 


Destroyer tenders... scence 
NOCUR YING SUID. on eee 
I i caso ie ne 
SURCK TPANSDOKG... 265 hdcke eke 
High-speed transport.___.__._-__--~ 
Small seaplane tender______~- ibawn 
meevy CIUISCORS noone 
AO, ee aS 
Support aircraft carriers___..____ 
TOU is i eee es 
Deck-landing ships_____._..______- 
Medium-landing ship__.__._________ 
Tank-landing ships__.__._.__._.______ 
Auxiliary minelayer__._._._.__..___- 


MAYPORT 


Auxiliary aircraft carriers__...__- 
ME iss es os lat ae 


NEW ORLEANS 


High-speed transport.____________ 
Auxiliary ocean tugs_....._._______ 
meer’ ‘vounmige 0) 83th et 
Infantry landing ship_____________ 
Escorts 


tt et et 





a 


-_ 
| Oe COM DOOR Re DO Dee 


MOO bo bo OO eS et Ole 


mB hoebDhe 


© 





NEWPORT 
Destroyer tenders... =... D 
ee oe eG BT a 5 
Gasoline-tanker — == i 1 
Landing craft repair ship_________ 1 
Fleet ocean tugs___._._____________ 2 
Tae Cresent. oi ee 7 
Support aircraft carriers_________ 3 
TOO UeOON Ge a mae a I  s 51 
Escort -destroyers..._........_-_.. 6 
Radar picket destroyers__________ 8 
PBOOWC = WONG N in et 20 
Radar picket escort vessels________ 21 
PPI ONOR ne SAE ODS 8 2 
Infantry landing ship (large) _____ 1 
Saumurine chasers... =... ..... 3 
Ocean radar station ships________-_ 6 
$OCes oes hae ee 142 
NORFOLK 
wpestrovyer temaeres 5. ks 2 
COR NB eos ciecs ey Stthediaehons 3 
Miscellaneous auxiliary__________ 1 
Amphibious force flagships________ 5 
Attack careo: elit. ot 1 
NeDiINsEe $0 s.65555c0ne Soi 1 
High-speed transports___.__----_--_ 8 
Transport submarine._.........— 1 
GREE SUN MND ose rere res errr 3 
aI Veme emiis 628 Soe 3 
Salvage-lifting vessels_._._.____-~-_ 2 
Supmarine. tender: 2. 35 ku 1 
Small seaplane tenders_____--_-_-~~- 2 
mccesnin (Nid. o.oo ele 1 
RIGO VY -CTUIGOPSLe ) fos 2 
Antiaireraft light cruisers_____-__ 2 
Tactical command ship_____~-.-.- 1 
Attack aircraft carrier______----- 1 
Escort aircraft cruiser__._...__..--- 1 
PON ON Otis caiic ait eee 39 
Hscort. destroyers... 25s 14 
Guided missile destroyer_____----- 1 
Radar picket destroyers_____---~_- 12 
BNCONS TONGUE Monte 11 
Control escort vessels__..._.....-- 2 
Prigste....2-- ect SB 35 Se a oe 1 
Deck-landing ship_____----------- 1 
Tank-landing ships_____---___----- 3 
Coastal minehunters___-_------~-- 2 
Bupmaerme chagers..........5-i... 2 
Submarines_-__-_--_-- ao eet swe 
Guided missile submarine____-~--~- 1 
Radar picket submarines__.--~--~- 6 
tee 2°. eb en te 145 
PEARL HARBOR 
Biers Bie 23. ee an eee : 


Amphibious force flagships_-___-_- 2 
TAGE CONGO SRID.. 146. menasnn-- 1 
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Ships by type and home port naval stations—Continued 


PEARL HARBOR 


General stores issue ship 
Net-laying ship 

EEE oS a es 
Salvage ships___- 

Submarine rescue vessels 

Dosen tues (eet) 
BMourt DOS OIers — sens 
I FO a ats 
Medium-landing ship 
Tank-landing ships___------~- es 
Submarines 

Guided missile submarine 
Antisubmarine submarines____~_ 


Total 
SAN DIEGO 


Destroyer tenders____ 

Store ship__- an 

Amphibious force filagships__.___... 

Auxiliary submarine 

RONEN nN a a 

Attack cargo ships___- 

Gaskine tankers... =. 

Attack transports__ 

High-speed transports____~~_- 

Transport ship 

Renair chins... 

Internal combustion engine repair 
ships — 

Heavy hull repair ship 

Landing craft repair ships____~ 

Aircratt repair ship... ..... 

Aircraft repair ship (aircraft) _ 

Aircraft repair ship (engine) 

Submarine tenders 

Submarine rescue vessels 

Auxiliary ocean tugs. .s..<...~... 

Fleet ocean tugs___. 

Seaplane tenders 

Small seapl°ne tenders 

Distilling ship 

Antiaircraft light cruisers__._____ 

Bttack: AO carriers) i ccncc ccs 

Escort helicopter AA carrier 

Support AC carrier 

Destroyers 

Radar picket destroyers__________ 

Escort vessels 


Mr. AnpREWs. 
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SAN DIEGO 
RIN ss is 5 Senta a eas ccmnian 
Inshore fire support ship 
Deck-landing ships............. 
Infantry landing ship 
Medium-landing ships_- 
Medium-landing ships (rocket) 
Tank-landing ships_-__- 
Coastal minehunters____--~~- 
Fleet minesw — (steel-hulled ) _ 
Submarine chaser 

Escort 

Rescue escorts 

Submarine chaser 

Submarines __ 

Radar picket subma: irines__ 


Total 


Salvage ship 
‘ 


Small seaplane tender 
Total 


SEATTLE 


Icebreakers__- 
Surveying ship_- 
Transports —- 

Escort vessel 

Radar picket escort vessels 
Coastal minehunter_ 
Submarine 


Total 


TREASURE ISLAND 
Store ship__- 

Hospital ships__ - 

Attack cargo ships__- 

IBCIACK TrORENOTIS 65 os cere ces 
Seaplane tender 

Small seaplane t 

Light cruiser 


Tank-landing Seipcest cress : 
Submarine 


General Moore, will you have inserted in the record 


at this point a tabulation by service of the civilian and military em- 
ployment, Office of Legislative Liaison, since its inception ? 
Mr. Forp. Do you mean since the new organization was set up? 


Mr. Anprews. Yes. 
General Moore. 


I will do that, sir. 


(The information requested will be found on page 1054.) 
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NAVY LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, how do your liaison people operate / 

Captain Kisser. As to liaison, sir, we have 12 officers in the liaison 
division. Four of them are in the small office outside of Chairman 
Vinson’s office. They are a sort of information center. 

The other eight are assigned as follows: Six to the House and two 
tothe Senate. We call them “leg men.” 

They make tours of about a third of the offices each morning, make 
inquiries, and pick up mail. 

They return to the Pentagon, and in this case they will then process 

the inquiries, which means routing the letters to the proper bureaus, 
making calls to gather information for the various Congressmen, and 
so on. 
We have only one other division which is directly involved in liai- 
son, and that is the Investigations Division which consists of three 
officers. They are in direct liaison with the committees of investi- 
gations. 

Mr. Froop. I never saw you before, but I would like to compliment 
the Navy upon the liaison office you run at the Pentagon 24 hours a 
day, Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. When you pick up the phone 
and call there you always get an intelligent answer from at least a 
two cr three striper, and not some clerk who doesn’t know what you 
are talking about or anything else. 

Any time I have ever called the Navy, any hour of the day and 
night, there is alwavs some responsible commissioned officer who 
answers the phone and handles it himself. 

T have never found a man out yet getting coffee. It is a fine organ- 
ization, and you have been that way a long time. 

Mr. Axprews. Do you keep a duty officer on duty at all times? 

Captain Kisser. We have one on duty until Saturday noon. Of 
course. he has a phone watch. From Saturday noon and through Sun- 
dav you will probably get the CNO duty officer who in turn calls us. 

Mr. Fioop. You get a duty officer and these fellows pick it up. 

Mr. ANprews. Further questions? 

Mr. Froop. Do you have dependent schools under this item? 

Admiral McMangrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Put something in the record about your dependents’ 
schools. I have everything else except Navy and I do not want to 
develop it now because of the lack of time. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Ford ? 


DEPENDENT SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Mr. Foro. How much is in the budget for your dependent school 
program, Admiral ? 

Captain Sretianarcer. The figure which T have is that which sup- 
ports dependent schooling for naval missions and military assistance 
advisory groups. That is only nart of it. These dependent schools 
are snonsored by several activities—$55,000 is the total of our ac- 
tivities, 

Admiral Ewsey. It is spread through various appropriations, Mr. 
Chairman. We would recommend submitting it for the record if you 
concur. 
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Mr. Will you show not only the amount 


Forp. 


involved for this 


coming os al year but the amount for the current year and preced- 


ing ye Also the number 


pe riod | "i 


of children involved for the same 3-year 


In addition show the average payment per child for the same 3-year 


period. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Dependents schooling program in overseas areas, financial support, fiscal 1958 


| Number of 
dependents 


Dependents attending Navy-operated schools._...........---- | 
Dependents attending nonservice schools_. 


Subtotal__- 
Navy dependents attending 
Navy dependents attending 


Army- -oper: ited schools 
Air Forcee-operated schools 


I reed led idk eared aka fanierme ‘ 





Oversea dependents schools, financial support, predicted 


number of 
dependents 


Dependents attending Navy-operated schools 
scene eee aes nonse rv ice schools Diino atieetinesacce | 
or 
| 


12, 411 | 


| Average cost 
| per depend- 


Total cost 
ent 


$231.00 | $1, 
264. 46 

239. 68 

257. 90 
249. 83 


542, 085. 63 
629, 696. 26 
171, 781, 89 
"418, 835. 57 
100, 431. 80 


2 691, 049, 26 


242. 72 


fiscal year 1959 


Per child | 
cost | Total cost 


— 


$244. 20 | $2, 041, 104. 24 
290.20 | 700, 840.00 
315. 00 389, 025. 00 
280. 00 | 112, 840.00 


261. 36 3, 243, 809. 24 


Oversea dependents schooling program, predicted fiscal year 1960 financial support 


*s umber of 
jependents 


Dependents attending Navy-operated schools__. 
Dependents attending nonservice schools. - - 
Dependents attending Army-operated schools___.. 
Dependents attending Air Force-operated schools. 


Total_ 


| 
& 

—_ - 
| 
| 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Ostertag ? 


COMMUNICATIONS PROGRAMS 


Average cost 


per depend- Total cost 


$2, 935, 889. 52 
770, 924. 00 
331, 250. 00 
108, 650. 00 


315. 95 
265. 00 
265. 00 


274. 56 | 4, 146, 713. 52 


$266. 82 9 | 
| 


Mr. Osrertac. Admiral, in connection with your servicewide opera- 


tions, your budget, 


generally speaking, is in line with your require- 


ments for previous years except that there is a substantial increase in 


communications. Is that about right? 
Admiral McMangs. Yes, sir. 

to expand on that. 
Admiral Virpen. 
( Discussion off the record. ) 


T would like to ask Admiral Virden 


Part of the answer will be classified, sir. 


Admiral Virven. In the unclassified categories, we have also within 
this time frame been able to obtain our firs t significant amount of 
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really modern post-World War II type of equipment for the major 
communications stations, and that is the other big part of the increase. 

The third major factor in the increase is that we are going into 
automatic switching within the continental United States. This is a 
sophisticated, very rapid means of exchanging traffic which will give 
us great capability which we have previously lacked and also reduce 
the times by which our commanders are served in this regard. 


COMMUNICATIONS COST TREND 


Mr. Osrerrac. Is it reasonable to assume that this additional cost 
will not be a recurring one, but to a large extent is applicable now? 

Admiral Virpen. I cannot say that it will not be recurring. At an 
earlier point in the proceedings here I pointed out that our reductions 
had also been in the two areas of procurement of cryptographic and 
noncryptographie equipment. Our reduction was from a much larger 
original submission because we have been faced with a considerable 
amount of obsolescence due to the long time since we have gotten new 
equipment in the naval communications establishment. 

Mr. Foro. How much of your increase over your current budget 
is reflected in this program that you mention here ? 

Admiral Virpen. In those three areas all of it is absorbed. The 
others are very fractional amounts. 

Mr. Forp. How much in dollars is involved ? 

Mr. Osrerrac. In the whole area of servicewide communications the 
budget shows an increase of $7,349,000. 

Admiral Virpen. That is the net increase. There are reductions 
accomplished all through, so that the increase in these three areas is 
greater than that $7,849,000. That is offset by gains in other areas. 


AVAILABILITY OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. Is all of this new equipment readily obtainable, or is it 
some kind of equipment that might be delayed by research and de- 
velopment, or user-test problems ? 

Admiral Virven. No, sir. We can buy this. This is the first time 
that we have been able to buy it. That is the reason for the increase. 

Mr. Forp. Occasionally we run into problems here where you hope 
for and anticipate that you will be able to procure new equipment, but 
for various technical reasons the availability does not materialize. 

Admiral Virpen. Yes, sir; that is quite true. Within the various 
departmental reviews of this budget we eliminated that, except within 
the percentage area of human error that we cannot avoid. 

Admiral Brarpstey. We looked at that very carefully. The Navy 
has needed more money in communications since about World War II. 
The requests have been very large, but this problem has been looked at 
every year very carefully, and this year it was particularly screened. 
I can assure you that it has been looked at from that. point of view. 

Mr. Forp. Is this new equipment a part of the CRITICOM setup, 
or system ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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OWNERSHIP OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Fioop. What percentage of that hardware is leased ? 

Admiral Te This particular hardware is all purchased and 
owned by Navy that we are discussing now. That does not apply, 
however, to these automatic switching centers for ordinary trafhic 
within the continental United States. That is leased from the 
AT. &T. 

Mr. Froopv. I am not surprised at that. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any military construction involved in making 
this equipment usable; in other words, do you have to get appropria- 
tions in the military construction program to utilize this equipment 
that you seek to procure here ? 











NO SIGNIFICANT FUNDS IN MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 





Admiral Virpven. My recollection is there is none, or very little in 
military construction. It is not a significant factor at all. It happens 
in some areas we are completing military construction in which this 
equipment will be installed and will perform. But that is incident to 
the completion of a new station, or consolidation of facilities, or some- 
thing of that sort. Some equipment would go in there anyway. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Will this program be completed during the course 
of the year, or will it be on the basis of a long-range program ? 

Admiral V IRDEN. The procurement of this equipment will be a con- 
tinuing item, sir. 

Mr. ‘OSTERTAG. Will you need additional funds over and above this, 
or will this particular budget item provide all that is needed for this 
program ¢ 

Admiral Virven. This budget item provides for the buy that we 
are to make and begin to install in 1960. Then we will have a program 
that extends on in the security field for about 5 or 6 more years, and 
in the general service field it will be continuing in order to keep up 
with obsolescence. 




























ESTIMATE OF TOTAL SYSTEM COST 





Mr. Ostrertac. What is the estimate of the overall cost ? 
Admiral Virpen. I would have to look that up for the record. 
(The information requested follows :) 


The procurement of electronic communication equipment is for the purpose of 
(1) assuring the safety and security of communications and (2) providing in- 
ereased reliability and speed of communications. 

The Navy cryptographic equipment program is applicable to all phases of 
naval communications, and includes the requirements of the Marine Corps and 
the Coast Guard. Since World War II, research and development has been 
directed toward the future employment of automatic, high-speed communications 
security devices eliminating time-consuming manual operations which are waste 
ful of personnel. More advanced equipments are now on the verge of volume 
production. Current Navy programing, as is that of the Army and Air Force, 
is principally geared to the procurement and installation of these equipments as 
they become available. This program will provide for the reduction of manual 
eryptocenter operation by increased automatic (i.e., on-line) operation and for 
increased security by concealing all intelligence at the point of entry into the 
system. 

The program for general service communications provides for the moderniza- 
tion of existing facilities and the continued replacement of obsolescent equip- 
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ment. Extended employment of major electronic equipment over a period of 
years generally results in a requirement to replace the unit involved due to one 
or more of the following factors: 

(a) Revised communication operational requirements. 

(b) Technological advances in the communication electronic equipment 

field. 

(c) Excessive maintenance and rehabilitation requirements. 

(d) Nonavailability of spare parts. 

In addition to the foregoing, this program provides for modernization of exist- 
ing naval communication facilities on a continuing basis through consistent ap- 
plication of recent communication technological advances. Based on these con- 
cepts, the current additional requirements for electronic equipment procurement 
have been phtsed over the period fiscal years 1961 through fiscal year 1965. The 
total estimated cost of these requirements is: 


Cryptographic aids and devices... 2615 sce a $44, 100, 000 
General service electronic equipment__.............__.__-____ 47, 000, 000 





















SOUL... is asnease i ccichecsinsity ca Salle eg bate oleae nee ieleabor ---= Oh, 100, 000 






Mr. Osrertaa. I would like to turn to Admiral MeManes and to the 
item of general information service and particularly the high school 
news service. The high school news service is carried on in con- 
junction with your public information and public relations. Is that 
basically a recruiting operation? What is the objective of the high 
school news service ? 










HIGH SCHOOL NEWS SERVICE 







Admiral McManess. I would refer that to Captain Fullaway. It is 
basically and primarily an adjunct of recruiting but it is an instru- 
ment of spreading good will too. 

Captain Futniaway. It results in increasing recruiting. The pri- 
mary purpose is so that the youth of the United States can be in- 
formed of their responsibilitv for military service and the way they 
may discharge that responsibility. 

Mr. Osterrac. Well, if you did not anticipate enlistments from the 
high schools you probably would not carry on this service. Is that a 
fair assumption ? 

Captain Furnaway. It would also recruit in heightened public re- 
lations, sir. 

Mr. Ostrrtac. Generally ? 

Captain Futiaway. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. Well, if it is good publi¢ relations in the high schools, 
why is it not good in other institutions and areas of our society ? 

Captain Futiaway. This particular service is aimed directly at the 
high school student and high school counselor. 

Mr. Ostertaa. I understand it is aimed there, but why there and not 
other places? 

Captain Furnaway. They are the people of draft age, the people 
who are, should I say, recruitable. 

Mr. Froon. Is the draft of any value to you? 

Captain Furraway. That is not within my competence, sir. 

Mr. Froop. How about a horseback opinion? Did you ever hear of 
& horse marine? Give me out of the top of that well-cropped head. 

Captain Futiaway. I would say, yes. 
Mr. Froop. You get them on the bounce? 
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Captain Futtaway. Yes. I would like to add for the record that, 
the high school news service is a three-service thing. It is run by the 
Navy and it is budgeted for by the Navy for the three military depart- 
ments. It is oper rated under the policy direction of the Department of 
Defense. 


CHANGES IN LEGISLATIVE LIAISON ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Osrerrac. Now, I would like to compliment the Navy on its 
legislative liaison service and I want to inquire whether there are 
particular plans to revise, change or alter in any way the present sys- 
i that is in force and effect ? 

Captain Kisser. I can only speak for the Navy. 

Mr. Ostrerrac. I am directing my inquiry to the Navy. 

Captain Kiser. We did reorganize, effective about October 1, as 
the result of instructions from the Office of the Secret ary of Defense 
(Legislative Affairs). At that time they came out with a definition 
defining “liaison.” There was some question as to what the last 
report of the Appropriations Committee meant by “liaison,” so we 
defined it and agreed among the services what this should be. We 
have now an organization you might say segregated. We have ap- 
proximately 40 percent that are under the definition of “liaison,” 
under the “laison” category,:and the other 60 percent are “support” 
people. That is the extent to which we have reorganized in the 
Navy. I believe the other services have done about the same. I do 
understand the Administrative Assistant for Secretary McElroy will 
probably be able to explain the overall organization when he appears. 

Mr. Ostertac. This budget item is the Office of Information, is it, 
Admiral? 

Admiral McManes. The Office of Legislative Liaison. 

Mr. Osrerrac. I mean the whole budget. 

Admiral McManes. No. This is “Servicewide operations, Navy,” 
and covers the executive office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Osrerrac. This is under budget activity servicewide operations, 
but the Office of Legislative Liaison is just another part of a budget 
item within the framework of servicewide operations. What head- 
ing does that come under, “Departmental administration?” Is it 
budget program 1050? 

Admiral McManes. Yes, departmental administration. 

Mr. Wa ter. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Osrertac. As I eather, there is an estimate of $11,491,000 for 
this activity; is that right? 
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Admiral Bearpstey. That is right. 

Mr. Osrertac. That includes the Office of Information, Legislative 
Liaison, the Office of Analysis and Review, the Office of General 
Counsel, the Office of Naval Materiel, your Comptroller’s Office, and 
several others. 

Does this appropriation in any way include personnel, either civilian 
or military ¢ 

Mr. Watter. All civilians, sir. 

Mr. Ostgrtac. Within the appropriation ? 

Mr. Watter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. We have been confused from time to time over the 
amount of money that was going into this field without realizing the 
varied and sundry operations involved, including that of your legal 
staff and the Comptroller and information generally. 


COMPARATIVE BREAKDOWN OF DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Do we have a breakdown of how this money is divided between these 
services ¢ 

Mr. Water. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. Do we have that in the record ? 

Mr. Water. We can insert it in the record at this point. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Without objection, we will insert it in the record at 
this point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Osrerrac. That is all that I have. I do want to say that I 
highly commend the Navy’s legislative liaison, and I hope there will 
be no serious change in the service that they are rendering Congress. 

Mr. Manton. Are there : any further questions ? 


ALLOWANCE FOR TRAVEL 


Mr. Tuomson. I notice in the statement here on page 4, referring to 
budget program 1065, contingencies of the Navy, that the program 
covers first the travel expenses incurred by Members of Congress, and 
then when I looked through:the justifications I find that een of 
Members of Congress accounts for only $15,000 of the $12,325,000 
covered by that program. The second item covered in ie justifica- 
tions is the official representation allotment, which accounts for $330,- 
000. I realize in looking at the justifications there may be some reason 
for not including further detailed justifications. I wonder off the 
record if you could give us a breakdown of the $11,980,000, since this 
is the big portion of the item ? 

Admiral McManes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. I have a question. Could you give me the percentage 
of all the naval attachés and their wives and all MAAG officers, or mis- 
sion officers and their wives who are bilingual in your area in Central 
and South America ? 

(Requested information follows :) 


Of 16 officers assigned attaché duty, 11, or 70 percent, are bilingual. Of 16 
wives, only 1, representing 6 percent, is bilingual. Those who are not bilingual, 
have some caps bility: in the local language which approaches fluency as the tour 
progresses. 

Of 127 officers and men assigned mission/MAAG duty, 121, or 95 percent, re- 
ceived preassignment language instruction and 70 percent are bilingual after 6 
months on station. Wives of mission/MAAG personnel do not receive instruc- 
tion at Government expense and only about 10 percent are bilingual. All are 
encouraged to study language in the foreign country. 


Mr. Fioop. One of my friends here says that we take it for granted 
that they talk English. 


Mr. Manon. We thank you gentlemer very much. 





Fray, Marcu 13, 1959. 
NAVY REVOLVING AND MANAGEMENT FUNDS 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, USN, COMPTROLLER 

REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR 
OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

REAR ADM. J. W. BOUNDY, SC, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES 
AND ACCOUNTS 

BRIG. GEN. PAUL R. TYLER, DIRECTOR OF MATERIAL DIVISION, 
MARINE CORPS HEADQUARTERS 

CAPT. R. W. CARTER, SC, USN, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES 
AND ACCOUNTS (NAVAL WORKING FUND) 

CAPT. A. A. OVROM, USN, HEAD, MATERIAL MANAGEMENT BRANCH, 
MATERIAL DIVISION, DCNO (LOGISTICS) 

CAPT. C. R. EAGLE, JR., USN, COMPTROLLER, MILITARY SEA TRANS- 
PORTATION SERVICE 

N. P. CASSIDY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER OF THE NAVY, ACCOUNT- 
ING AND FINANCE 


Mr. Matton. We shall now take up the working capital fund. 
GENERAL STATEMENTS 


Admiral Ensry. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, in the Navy finan- 
cial management program there are seven working capital funds 
which include the following: (1) Navy stock fund, (2) Marine Corps 
siock fund, (8) Navy industrial fund, (4) Navy management fund, 
(5) naval working fund, (6) defense housing, Navy fund, (7) laundry 
service, Naval Academy fund. 


STOCK FUNDS 


The stock funds for both the Navy and Marine Corps finance much 
of the procurement of supplies and technical repair parts including 
war readiness reserves of these inventories. The funds are reimbursed 
when stocks are issued to consumers. 

With the capitalization of $260 million of ardnance materials and 
repair parts in fiscal year 1960, the Navy stock fund will cover almost 
the full range of Navy inventory. Current capital value of the Navy 
stock fund is $2.5 billion with annual sales of $1.2 billion. The capital 
of the Marine Corps stock fund is $430 million and sales are $106 
million. 

In keeping with our inventory reduction programs, in past years 
surplus cash has been either returned to the Treasury or transferred 
in lieu of new obligational authority. In fiscal year 1960 cash trans- 
fers of $75 million and $15 million are recommended for the Navy 
and Marine Corps stock funds, respectively. ; 

Department of Defense directives impose a minimum cash require- 
ment equivalent to accounts payable. Balances in excess of this 
amount are programed to provide for fluctuation in the rates of 
receipts and expenditures; to provide for extension of the stock 
funds; and to allow for balancing of mobilization reserves within 
approved programs. 
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Cash balances at the beginning of fiscal year 1960 are established 
at 60 days of expenditures at the rates projected for the fiscal year. 
l'able No. 1 shows cash on hand and requirements for both funds. 
l'asLE No. 1.—Analysts of cash balances, Navy and Marine Corps stock funds 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Corps 


Navy | Marine 
| 


Recommended transfer $75, 000 $15, 000 
$171, 330 | $27, 626 
55 90 
1 $110, 935 $10, 625 
20 55 


3. Net cash balance July 1, 1959 
4, Number of days’ expenditures____ 
5, Accounts payable 


| 
| 
— | 
Cash balance July 1, 1959 ‘ ; in tuiislp ridin Sinaia $246, 330 $42, 626 
- - — - = -- ee aiden 
6, Number of days’ cash expenditures over accounts payable __ Ax | 


! Accounts payable according to accounting records were $150.2 million on Sept. 30, 1958, and $149.3 million 
as of Dec. 31, 1958, 


Admiral Ensry. Cash balance in the Navy stock fund substantially 
conforms to the 60-day requirement. A higher level of cash reserve 
is recommended for the Marine Corps stock fund in order to make 
possible further balancing of mobilization reserve stocks. 


MARINE CORPS STOCK FUND 


Herewith is submitted a statement for the record on the Marine 
Corps stock fund by Gen. Paul R. Tyler of the Marine Corps. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF BrIG. GEN. PAUL R. TYLER, USMC, Drrector, MATERIAL DIVISION, 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, MARINE CORPS 


I am Brig. Gen. Paul R. Tyler, Director, Material Division, Supply De- 
partment, Headquarters, Marine Corps. I will discuss briefly our plans for 
additional capitalizations and cash requirements. 

During fiscal year 1958 capitalization of $90.8 million of inventories were 
brought under the fund and included commissary stores with additional items 
in all material categories, except clothing and textiles. No major capitalizations 
are planned through the budget year. However, planning has been initiated 
to study the possibility of extension of the fund overseas. 


CASH REQUIREMENTS 


The cash balance at the beginning of fiscal year 1960 is programed to be 
$27.6 million, after providing for the recommended transfer of $15 million. 
This balance represents 90 days of expenditures at the rate programed for the 
fiscal year. 

Retention of the $27.6 million balance has been recommended in order to 
balance our mobilization reserve stock position when such action is approved. 
Moreover, under any circumstances, retention of part of this balance, in an 
amount equivalent to accounts payable is legally required at all times. 


NAVY INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Admiral Ensey. The Navy industrial fund provides working capi- 
tal for 54 industrial activities of the Navy. 

As of December 31, 1958, the corpus of the fund was $303,090,000, 
of which $266,993,503 had been allocated to specific activities, leaving 
in unallocated balance of $36,096,497. An evaluation of future indus- 
trial fund potential has been completed and a firm program for exten- 
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sion of industrial fund financing has been established for some 27 
additional activities. Present plans call for extensions during fiscal 
year 1960 which will require substantially all of the current unallo- 
cated balance. A statement on the industrial fund by Mr. N. P. Cas- 
sidy, Assistant Navy Comptroller, Accounting and Finance, is submit- 
ted for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Norwoop P. CAssiIpy, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLEB, ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have a brief statement on the 
Navy industrial fund program in the Navy. 

As of January 1, 1959, some 54 activities (see exhibit I) had been cut over to 
the working-capital type of funding and accounting for work and services ordered 
by customer appropriations. The aggregate total of working-capital allocations 
to these 54 activities of January 1, 1959, was $266,993,503. The annual volume 
of work and services rendered to customer appropriations by these 54 activities 
approximates $1.4 billion. This represents an overall turnover ratio of cash 
allocation to annual sales of 5.3. 

Of the 54 activities cut over thus far, one activity, the Public Works Center, 
Pearl Harbor, T.H., has been converted to operations under the industrial fund 
just recently (November 1, 1958) with a working-capital allocation from the 
corpus of the fund in the initial amount of $1,500,000. In addition, preparatory 
planning is complete, or has progressed sufficiently, to assure conversion of 
three more activities to operations under the Navy industrial fund during fiscal 
year 1959. These activities are as follows: 


Estimated 

Activity Planned con- working- 
| version date capital 

requirement 


| 
Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, R.I sia Apr. 1, 1959 $5, 200, 000 
Naval Weapons St: ation, Yorktown, Va do. 2, 600, 000 
Public Works Center, Newport, R.I do 3 1, 000, 000 


Estimated allocation requirements, fiscal year 1959 bs asinne 8, 800, 000 


Continued progress in extending the Navy industrial fund program in fiscal 
year 1960 appears entirely feasible and desirable since the conversion of two 
major “pilot” installations (Naval Air Station Quonset Point and the Naval 
Weapons Station) in fiscal year 1959 will have provided the necessary experience 
factors for developing “custom-built” budgeting, accounting, and reporting sys- 
tems essential for the effective management of such activities. The pl: inned 
conversion program for fiscal year 1960 is predicated on these factors together 
with limitations imposed by available moneys and manpower, and includes the 
activities as follows: 


= a $$ 


Estimated 

Activity Planned con- working 
version date capital re- 

quirement 


YAS Alameda, Calif__ Oct. 1, 1959 $10, 000. 000 
YAS San Diego, Calif coi ; = eog Apr. 1, 1960 7, 000, 000 
yaval Torpedo Station, Keyport, Wash : : -| Nov. 1, 1959 2, 400, 000 

TA & ND Seal Beech, Calif_ _- ; 5 do . 1, 100, 000 

,AD Hawthorne, Nev-_._--.---- Se ee ee ae ee UB ss ente s a: 2, 100, 00 
NAD Concord, Calif__- : id do ae 2, 400, 000 
PWC Guam, Marianas Island : ‘ Feb. 1. 1960 750, 000 
PWC Subic Bay, Philippine Islands ; we ; Mar. 1, 1960 | 750, 000 


~ 96, 500, 000 


ee 


~ 
8 
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For the record, I should like to submit at this point a full accounting of the 
total funds available as of January 1, 1959, to carry out the planned conversion 
program through fiscal year 1960. 


Funds available (Jan. 1, 1959) $303, 090, 000 
Allocated to activities (Jan. 1, 1959) 
Estimated working capital requirements: 
Conversions, balance of fiscal year 1959 8, 800, 000 
Conversions, fiscal year 1960 26, 500, 000 
—_—— —-- 802, 293, 503 


Balance available to adjust existing or estimated alloca- 
tions through fiscal year 1960_ 796, 497 


The Navy’s program for extension of the industrial fund beyond fiscal year 
1960 (see exhibit II) contemplates the future conversion of seven additional! 
aviation overhaul and repair facilities, three ordnance depots, three ship repair 
facilities, two Marine Corps equipment depots, and one base services activity. 
The plan for the long-range extension of the industrial fund of these 16 addi- 
tional activities subsequent to fiscal year 1960 will require an additional ap- 
propriation to the Navy industrial fund in future years of approximately $50 
million. 

It should be noted that this long-range plan currently excludes provisions for 
conversion fo six Bureau of Ships major research and development laboratories 
which would require an additional amount of $6,900,000. 

On previous appearances before this committee I mentioned a number of man- 
agement improvement techniques being developed for application at existing 
Navy industrial fund activities. Some of these were (1) refinements in stand- 
ard cost accounting, (2) flexible budgeting, and (8) integration of standard costs 
with production planning and control procedures illustrating a few things which 
contribute to the composite of overall management. 

This year, to illustrate how a governmental activity financed under the fund 
operates as an industrial entity, I have selected one of the annual reports for 
cursory examination by the chairman and members of this committee. I believe 
this report is typical in that it expresses enthusiasm and pride of accomplish- 
ment that are engendered by coordinated management efforts. Operation under 
the industrial fund encourages development of many of the management improve- 
ment techniques described in this report. 

In conclusion, may I say that the industrial fund program to date has made 
commendable contributions to all levels of management within the Navy. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the members of this committee for the 
courtesies extended me. 





Exurrirt L.- 


Program 


Shipyards. -.- 
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—Navy industrial fund activities (as of Jan. 


1, 1959) 





Activity 


Philadelphia 
Charleston. - - 


| Norfolk- 


| Portsmouth. - 


Boston - -- 


| New York. 


Puget Sound __- 
Long Beach_.-- 


| Mare Island_- 


Total program -| 


Ordnance plants. 


Total program. 
Air facilities. _- 


Printing plants_- 





Total program 


Research and 
development. 


Total program. 


Base services_-_-_- 


Total program - 
Other programs--. 


Navy indus- 
trial fund 
(all activi- 
ties). 


1, 1958. 


| San Francisco 


Pear] Harbor- 


Repair facility, San Diego. 


Forest Park...--- 
Indian Head _. 
Naval Gun Factory- - 
Macon .-_-_ 

Louisville- --- 


Indian: ipolis ! 


Defense Printing Service 

Navy Printing Service 3______- 
Philadelphia 
Norfolk_... ; 
New Orleans. __- 
Pensacola a 
Guantanamo. ---- 
Charleston. _ 
New York. : 
Washington (PRNC).. 
Boston_ . ‘ 
Great Lakes.- 
Bremerton 
San Diego___-- 
Mare [sland__- 
Pearl Harbor-- 
Guam..-- 
Naples, Italy. 
Subic Bay, 

lands. 


Philippine Is- 


| Manag- 
| ment 
4: 


J BuShips 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
.do-. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


| 
BuOrd.. 
do. 
do. 
..do. 
do. 
do. 


| BuAer.. 


Annapolis (SRNC)....._...]_.- 


Naval Research Laboratory, 
Anacostia, D.C. 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory, 
Corona, Calif. 

David Taylor Model Basin, 
Carderock, Md. 


PWC Norfolk, Va-. 
PWTC Treasure Island... 
PWC Pearl Harbor ?-. 


Marine ‘Clothing and Equip- 
ment Factory, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Military 
Service. 

Brooklyn Naval Clothing Fac- 


Sea Transportation 





BuShips - - 


BuDocks.. 





Income is estimated at $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1960. 


14, 1952 
1, 1953 


| Apr. 
| July 
a do. 5 
Apr. 1, 1954 
do. 
| do. 
“July 

Aug. 

| Sept. 
‘s do- 
| Dee. 1, 
Dec. 


1, 1954 
1, 1954 


Sept. 

do. 
Nov. 1, 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 
eee. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
| Apr. 
| May 
June 
July 
Sept. 


Oct. 


1, 1953 


1, 1953 
1, 1955 
1, 1955 








Cutover date | 


1, 1954 | 


1954 
1, 1955 | 


1951 
1, 1952 | 
1, 1952 |_- 
1, 1952 | 
1) 1952 | 


| 
| 


1 This activity transferred from BuOrd management to BuAer July 1, 1956. 
2 Includes listed major plants plus 8 operating branch plants not listed. 
3 This activity was not reflected in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1960 due to conversion date Nov. 


| 





| 


1, 1951 | 


1, 1953 | 
1, 1953 | 
1, 1953 | 


1, 1953 | 
1, 1953 | 


'$16, 000, 


|148, 900, 


| 22, 000, 


Estimated 
volume, 
fiscal year] 
1960 


Cash allo- 
cation 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 |_ 
000 | 

000 
000 
000 


000 


8, 000, 
14, 000, 
10, 500, 
13, 500, 
29, 400, 
15, 500, 

6, 800, 
10, 700, 
10, 700, 

6, 000, 

2, 500, 


~ 5,000, 
8, 500, 
7,000, 


000 
i 
000 |_ 

000 |. 
3, 500, 000 





5, 000, 000 


40, 964,418 | 373, 000,00 


142, 685 0 


ef 


266, 993, 503 1, 436, 000, 000 


4 Operating deficit on closing, a permanent impairment of the corpus of the fund. 
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Exuipit I1.— Planned conversions of Navy industrial fund activities (subsequent to 
fiscal year 1960) 


eS 


| Estimated 
Program | Activity cash re- 
quirement 





Aviation overhaul. NAS, Corpus Christi, Tex- --- 
| NAS, Pensacola, Fla-.. 
NAS, Norfolk, Va ; 
NAS, Jacksonville, Fla..-- 
NAS, Lakehurst, N.J- 
MCAS, Cherry Point, N.C- 
NAMC, Philade!phia, Pa_-_- 


Total__-. 
| NAD, Earle, N.J-.- 
NAD, St. Juliens Creek, Va 
| NAD, Crane, Ind-_-- 


Total... 


ssesses 


Pm 09 wen tr 
S835535 


IFS 
38/8 | 
3 | 


5s 
38 


~e 


| 


Ship repair facilities '.. Key West, Fla------ paleo ina aah dd beck 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba- adeno ata tate 
Subie Bay, Philippine Islands_--.-. 
Total__. 
Marine Corps equipment overhaul | MCSC, Albany, Ga__. 
| MCSC, Barstow, Calif. 


| 7 
Base services....---- pbbia aincnlise uaa haae weenie Guensanaane, Cuba_- 





Total planned requirements.._- 


1 Subject to further feasibility study. 


NAVY MANAGEMENT FUND 


Admiral Ensty. The Navy management fund was established in 
1950 with a corpus of $1 million. The purpose of the fund is to 
facilitate financing of operations which are supported by more than 
one appropriation ‘under circumstances which do not readily permit 
direct distribution of charges. 

The management fund is financed by transfers from appropriations 
and each program is reviewed and justified in connection with its 
oa ive appropriations. 

verall administration of the fund is vested in the Comptroller of 
the Navy who is authorized to assign management, fiscal, and budget 
responsibilities for individual programs to any appropriate official 
within the Department of the Navy or the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. Each program is managed separately and adjustments are 
made by either refunding excesses or by obtaining additional funds to 
equalize receipts and expenditures as necessary. Estimated cash re- 
quirements for fiscal year 1960 are $1,122,185 300. Table No. 2 reflects 
these cash requirements by programs. 
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TABLE No. 2.—Navy management fund 


Estimated 
fiscal year 1969 

Program program 
Spanish base construction $15, 000, 000 
RIN RAEN OR en eee cam castes, 893, 275, 000 
Electronic Production Resources Agency 284, 000 
Interdepartmental activities 585, 900 
Sr rar ou ROU Se reg 350, 000 
Inspection of naval material 30, 271, 000 
Departmental administrative services___..._.______-___-___-_- 2, 319, 400 
OS SER ee tl Rye AS DEE a ee ce eee 1, 800, 000 
Transportation of things, Navy ae 178, 000, 000 


_ 


. 


t 


a. 
Ae 


OID OT 


Total F ss tg in eas rcattanp A lai 
NAVAL WORKING FUND 


Admiral Ensry. The naval working fund finances work or services 
furnished other Government agencies, foreign governments or private 
parties. E = pt for the corpus which is $100,000, the fund is fully re- 
imbursable. Cash is obtained by advance deposits from activities re- 
questing ae or services. Excesses or deficiencies are corrected by 
either refund or billing as necessary. 

During fiscal year 1960 receipts are estimated to be $27 million and 
expendit ures $30 million with the difference representing a reduction 
of unobligated balance carried forward of $3 million. 


DEFENSE HOUSING, NAVY FUND 


The Defense housing fund finances the operation of approximately 

4,000 temporary family housing units. Income is derived from rental 

receipts and is expected to be $1.4 million during fiscal year 1960 with 
expenses of a like amount. 

During fiscal 1959 the original capital of $375,000 together with 
$75,000 of operating surplus was transferred tothe Treasury. During 
1960 an additional $75,000 of surplus capital will likewise be trans- 
ferred. 

The Navy plans to utilize this temporary housing for the remainder 
of its economic life wherever it is required. Replacement of units is 
not contemplated. 


LAUNDRY SERVICE, NAVAL ACADEMY FUND 


This fund was established in 1939 to finance the operation and 
maintenance of the Naval Academy laundry. The fund is self-sustain- 
ing and derives all income from charges for laundry service. Operat 
ing costs during fiscal year 1960 are estimated at $559,000 with income 
of $560,000. 

CONCLUSION 


Representatives of the bureau and offices having management re 
sponsibilities for the several funds are present to provide any further 
information which the community may desire. 

If it would please the committee, I would like to a Rear 
Adm. James W. Boundy, Supply Corps, United States Navy, the 
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Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts and manager of the 
Navy stock fund who will present a statement on the Navy stock fund. 
Mr. Manon. Proceed with your statement, Admiral Boundy, please. 


NAVY STOCK FUND 


Admiral Bounpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
Iam the general manager of the Navy stock fund. As has been indi- 
cated to you by the Navy Comptroller and by the budget before you, 
this is a revolving fund which finances the procurement of most of the 
supplies and spare parts required in support of the Navy. 

There is presently financed in the Navy stock fund 15 categories of 
material including a single manager assignment for medical and den- 
tal material. The remaining categories include special clothing and 
textiles, photographic material, general stores, ships repair parts, 
forms and publications, Navy medical and dental material, provisions, 
electronics, submarine repair parts, ships’ stores and commissary stores 
stock, resale clothing and accessories, fuels and related items, base 
equipment repair parts, ordnance repair parts, and a category we have 
called other, used to identify the excess material being held for final 
disposal action. 

The value of all of the above mentioned categories of material was 
about $2.1 billion as of the end of fiscal year 1958, We expect to draw 
this inventory down about $500 million by the end of fiscal year 1960. 
This is mainly due to an aggressive disposal program undertaken for 
all Navy inventories. 

In fiscal year 1960 we are extending Navy stock fund financing to 
the less technical ordnance repair parts used by the Navy. This will 
result in the capitalization of an estimated amount of $260 million 
worth of these parts on July 1, 1959. 

Excluded from Navy stock fund financing are aviation repair 
parts—a category of material which has been considered less suscep- 
tible to stock fund financing because of the highly technical nature of 
these parts, the obsolescence involved and the relatively low turnover 
which can be expected. We are looking at these aviation inventories 
to determine the benefits of financing the least technical portions of 
these inventories under the Navy stock fund. 

The fiscal year 1960 Navy stock fund budget before you is designed 
to accomplish five main things: 

* Support of current operations. 

* Maintain current general mobilization reserve holdings. 

* Modernize the inventory to support new ships, aireraft, and 
equipment, such as nuclear propelled submarines. 

* Provide $12.2 million for certain critical deficiencies in specific 
mobilization reserve stocks required by CNO programs. 

* Purifying inventories, as quickly as possible, of excess stocks. 

We expect to accomplish this program within the framework of this 
basic budget, which provides for an income from sales of material 
of $1,195 million against which we expect to buy $1,120 million of 
replacement material. The difference of $75 million reflects our best 
estimate of the net effect of the continued drawdown without replace- 
ment of material in long supply and our reinvestment in current 
stocks necessary to meet our support responsibilities. Our capability 
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to maintain this spread between sales and sales replacement of course 
diminishes each year as we draw down our most useable material. 

I would like to talk are of the cash requirements of the Navy 
stock fund in fiscal yea 1960 and the amount of the proposed recis. 
sion of $75 million. The DOD stock fund regulations, under which 
we operate, require voluntary action on the part of the military de- 
partment concerned to return cash in excess of foreseeable require- 
ments for capitalization of new divisions or categories. Our present 
planning for fiscal year 1960 would enable the transfer of $75 million 
from the cash balance of the fund. It would leave us on July 1, 1959, 
with an estimated $171.3 million—an amount which is the rough 
oe of 55 days expenditure at the planned expenditure rate for 
fiscal year 1960. This is slightly below the 60 days of expenditure 
which the Office of the Secretary of Defense uses as a cash balance 
objective. 

Another measure of our cash balance is its relationship to our ace- 
counts payable. Department of Defense directives do impose a mini- 
mum cash requirement at all times equivalent to accounts payable. 
While the accounts payable at the end of this year are projected at 
only $110 million—surges occur in the level of accounts payable from 
month tomonth, For example, my accounts payable as of September 
30, 1958, were approximately $150.2 million and as of December 31, 
1958 held at $149.3 million. 

I, therefore, believe that the minimum cash requirement of $1713 
million is a reasonable one. The amount left in excess of the accounts 
payable is required to provide for: 

* Fluctuation in the rates of receipts and expenditures. 

* Expansion of the stock fund operation to support increased tempo 
of operations ( Mideast). 

* Balancing of Mobilization Reserves: Mobilization reserve stocks 
in stock fund inventories are not fully balanced. Cash resources 
should be available to support procurement for mobilization reserves 
within approved programs if and when we are directed to do so. 

In closing, let me say we are rather proud of the job our Navy stock 
fund inventory managers have been doing in the purification of their 
inventories and the constant adjustment of their material require- 
ments to the minimum consistent with effective supply support. We 
believe the procurement of material planned herein is needed to re 
place sales and provide the required material support of the fleet. We 
are ready to explain this budget further as the committee may wish. 


STATEMENT ON STOCK FUND INVENTORY BY CATEGORIES 


Mr. Forpv. Admiral Ensey, will you provide for the record 4 
tabulation of the stock fund inventory showing the amounts avail- 
able by category, such as peacetime operating economic retention, con- 
tingency retention, mobilization reserve, and excess? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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STOCK ADMINISTRATIVELY DETERMINED TO BE EXCESS 


Mr. Forp. In the case of excess stocks, indicate that which is ad- 
ministratively determined to be excess, separately from that which has 
been declared excess and is awaiting disposition. 

Admiral Ensgy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I presume you have that information for the record ? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Navy stock fund 


Stock administratively determined to be excess: 
Reeth a Conn unt nt i $5, 233, 600 
Photographic material a 1, 627, 314 
UPN NOI a i eel encg sienna oe 45, 979, 000 
RE OUI Ts oe os eds ee eventos 90, 795, 511 
BY CONNER ANG RN as ieee 3, 179, 776 
Medical and dental material, retail 439, 185 
RUPGC TP ON bean wee Re AR ta pee kia ee 57, 770, 000 
SODMATIOS Tepele Vers. keh ee hee 1, 139, 000 
Resale clothing and accessories 2, 859, 708 
BERS GUUIIMIS TEORLD DONE. ko se eeeee 7, 744, 513 


216, 767, 607 
233, 335, 245 
Marine Corps stock fund—Stock administratively determined to be ercess 
In transit: 
In transit from procurement $22, 494, 391 


In transit between storage locations 6, 997, 000 
Total inventory ‘ 405, 176, 803 


CASH POSITION OF STOCK FUND 


Mr. Forp. Also, Admiral Ensey, will you expand for the record 
your table No. 1 to show the cash position as of July 1, 1958, and also 
as of the most recent reporting date? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Navy stock fund cash position 
July 1, 1958 $356, 329, 847 
em Se 2 oe se 8 ee iby cendcisae tN 221, 066, 216 


Marine Corps stock fund cash position 
July 1, 1958 $57, 529, 879 
Jan. 31, 1959 42, 940, 856 


CHANGES IN CASH POSITION OF REVOLVING FUNDS 


_ Mr. Forp. Are there any significant changes you can give us now 
in that picture 4 

Admiral Ensey. The total cash in all of the revolving funds, un- 
expended on July 1, 1958, was $760 million; in fiscal 1959, July 1, 
$1,112 million; fiscal year 1961 it was $1,456 million. 

Mr. Forp. I believe what we had in mind for the committee record 
was just the stock fund figures rather than the all-inclusive figures. 
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Admiral Ensey. $315 million for the Navy stock fund as of July 1, 
1957 ; $356 million on July 1, 1958; for the last year, it is $246 million 
as of July 1, 1959. 

Permit me to correct the record as to the years. 

Mr. Forp. What are the kinds of items referred to as critical de. 
ficiencies in mobilization reserve stocks, Admiral Boundy? I believe 
that statement was made on page 2 of your prepared text. 

Admiral Bounpy. Yes, sir. We are required to have certain ma- 
terials ready for advance base movements and have been asked this 
year to provide $12.2 million for these deficiencies. 


PLANNED PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Forp. Has that program been approved for procurement by 
the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Admiral Bounpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would that come out of the difference between your 
figure of $171 million plus and the other figure referred to in your 
presentation ? 3 

Admiral Bounpy. No, sir. This is included in our calculations 
Our total inventory will still come down, sir, despite this buy. 

Mr. Forp. What are you planning to do or what have you done 
in fisca] 1959 in this regard ? 

Admiral Bounpy., We have no procurement for the fiscal year 1959, 
in the current year. 

Mr. Forp. Did you do any of it in fiscal 1958 ? 

Admiral Bounpy. We did not, sir. 


Mr. Forp. In other words, this program in fiscal 1960 is the first 
time in several years? 

Admiral Bounpy. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Why it is urgent in 1960 when it was not so in 1958 and 
1959 ? 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE REQUIREMENT 


Admiral Bounpy. I think, sir, due to the balancing of the Mobiliza- 
tion Reserve after review of the program they decided certain items 
were not ready in sufficient quantity to support the operations. 

I might add that, in a restratification of inventories, it depends on 
the type of war you must be ready for. In the case of some mate- 
rials we had in stock, of which we thought we had enough, under 
one concept it is fine but under another concept we need more, 

Mr. Forp. Would you give us the kinds of items you are thinking 
about in this area ? 

Admiral Bounpy. Yes, sir; such as cold weather clothing, items 
which you might need quickly and in some quantity for an advance 
base. 

Mr. Forp. I gather from the kind of materials you are thinking 
of that we are thinking a bit along a different line as to the kind of 
emergency we may be confronted with. 

Admiral Bounpy. That could be true, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is out of your bailiwick. You just get orders to 
make the procurement ? 

Admiral Bounpy. Directly related to the type of war we must be 
ready for. That comes to us from the Chief of Naval Operations, of 
course, and it is our job to make the material available. 
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MOBILIZATION RESERVE DEFICIENCIES 


Mr. Forp. Will this bring your mobilization reserves up to an ade- 
quate level in this area? 

nner Bounpy. Not adequate, sir. 

Captain Carter. With the $12 million that will be applied during 
fiscal year 1960, we still would need approximately $44 million to 
make up the total deficiency in our specific mobilization reserve 
material. 

Mr. Forp. To reach 100 percent of what you consider to be a 
proper mobilization reserve ? 

Captain Carrer. No, sir. It is 100 percent only for a portion of the 
advance bases which the Chief of Naval Operations, has indicated as 
priority. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. What is the leadtime on these items? 

Admiral Bounpy. It varies with the type of material, with cloth- 
ing, With fuel, and the various types of material we have in this fund. 
The leadtime would be from 2 months to over a year, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you forecast what you will need in this area in 
fiscal 1961 ? 

Admiral Bounpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You must have some planning program in that direction ? 

Admiral Bounpy. Very specific planning, sir, item by item, but we 
have not yet computed our needs for fiscal year 1961. 


FISCAL YEAR 1961 PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Forp. Could you tell us about what you are thinking of in 
1961 in this regard ? 

Admiral Bounpy. As far as I know there is no increase in mobiliza- 
tion reserve contemplated at this stage of the game. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I think the problem here is that over a period 
of time, since Korea, we have been putting additional categories into 
thestock fund. We have been getting rid of the excesses and : surpluses. 
We have restratified, we do it every year, and we change the stratifi- 
cation each time slightly, based on ‘the type of war, and we have been 
drawing down not only excesses but we have also dipped into mobiliza- 
tion reserve stocks in some categories. We have not in recent years 
replaced the shortages in various mobilization reserves. 

This is a balancing out provlem. This is one of the areas that gets 
pinched in the over: all budget and gets looked at carefully. 

We have received no apportionments to really build up mobilization 
reserve stocks in recent years at all. 

The Defense Department has been watching this carefully to try to 
develop a criteria to permit reasonable buying of mobilization reserve 
Insome areas. 

This is an indication that the Navy now has come up with a plan 
of the individual areas and items that the Navy believes should be 
available. These have been reviewed by the Defense Department 
and, in approaching this budget, they have approved this. 

This is a sort of step forward, for the first time in 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Forp. I asked the question about projections because, when 
the Army was before us a week or so ago in the stock fund area, they 

$515—59—pt. 4-43 
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indicated that in fiscal 1960 they were going to use $75 million in this 
area, and I believe in 1961 they were going to use $175 million, and 
in the following fiscal years they had to go up to some figure in the 
area of $300 million. 

I was wondering why the Navy in this situation would not hay 
the same kind of projection. 

Admiral Bounpy. Admiral Beardsley ¢ 

Admiral Brarpsiey. The 1961 program objectives of the Navy De. 
partment are being firmed up now. We have not placed a dollar sign 
on it and gone through all the material studies to determine the mate. 
rial requirements to meet the particular mobilization plans for that 
year. 

That is in the process of being done now. 

I would say, however, that as we draw down our stocks, the time 
will come when we will have to do more and more to balance out or 
we will have no mobilization reserve in the stock fund. 

The size of this would be a problem of discussion at budget time. 


CONTINUED VALUE OF WORLD WAR II ADVANCED BASE CONCEPT 


Mr. Forp. What kind of a war is being planned for in which we 
would utilize the World War II advance base concept ? 

Admiral Bounpy. The Chief of Naval Operations has plans which 
have been approved for certain advance base installations, sir. We 
must be ready for that with various categories of material. 

Captain Ovrom. The concept has changed in the last year within 
the Navy considerably. Weare planning for both limited and general 


wars and in using conventional ammunition the advance base con- 
ponents which we are trying to accumulate to fight that kind of 
war change as the weapons change and the defense of those bases 
changes as the weapons change, but the necessity for them is as great 
now as it was during World War II. 

I do not think it is an extravagant concept at all. 

In addition, the money we requested for advance bases has spe- 
cifically to do with long leadtime items that will be furnished in from 
6 to 36 months. 

CASH REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forv. The basis of retaining TAC in the amount of $1713 
million on July 1, 1959, is given as provision for expansion of stock 
fund operation to support increased tempo of operations (Middle 
East). 

oes this mean cash is being held for such contingencies / 

Admiral Bounpy. A very small amount of cash is being held. What 
we are saying here is that there is a very small gap between the cash 
on hand and the obligations which we owe. 

At times as close as $20 million is shown up. Any incident which 
might arise would cause some immediate cash requirement. 

Mr. Forp. What happened to that cash requirement at the time of 
the Lebanon situation ¢ 

Admiral Bounpy. It went very low. At that time we had a little 
more cash availability. This year we are returning as of July 1 some 
$75 million, so we had a little greater gap before, and we were able 
to get by on these immediate requirements without asking for addi- 
tional cash. 
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in this Mr. Forp. Despite the Lebanese emergency, are you able to return 
mm, ang} the $75 million as of July 1, 1959? 
in the Admiral Bounpy. Yes, sir. 
; Mr. Forp. Under the consumer funding concept, however, will the 
t hays} stock fund be reimbursed for the impact of the Lebanese emergency ? 
Admiral Bounpy. Yes, sir. It is being reimbursed. There was no 
change made in our accounting procurement or distribution procedure. 
vy De. 
Ar sign COMPUTATION OF MSTS TARIFFS 
» 
© te Mr. Forp. Mr. Cassidy, do the current tariffs of MSTS differ from 






those used by the other services in preparing this budget ? 

Mr. Cassipy. No, sir. Throughout the year there is close liaison be- 
tween MSTS and the other services. 

In June of 1958, when the MSTS current tariffs were being com- 
puted, representatives from the other services were in close touch with 
MSTS to determine the prospective level that the current tariffs would 






e time 
out or 

































me. 
take. In other words, they were advised currently. 

T In view of this fact, MSTS believes that the other services used 
the current 1959 tariffs in the preparation of their 1960 budget. 

ich we There is a close liaison, Mr. Ford, between MSTS and the services. 

Admiral Brarpstry. Their representatives attend the monthly meet- 
which ings, so they are kept current all the time. I think they would have 

We} had time to put the tariffs in their 1960 budget. 

Mr. Foxp. In other words, there is no forecasted change between 
within | the 1959 MSTS rates and what they will actually be at the time the 
eneral| 1960 budget is executed ¢ 
, COM: Mr. Casstpy. We think they are known almost down to the last 
lofa}| dime. 

bases As Admiral Beardsley points out, Mr, Ford, there is regular con- 
great | tact and liaison between MSTS and representatives of the other 
services, who attend the monthly fiscal conferences held by the Com- 
mander, MSTS, which not only gives past performance, current per- 

s spe | formance, but future projections, —_ 
from Mr. Forp. Does MSTS have the right at any time under its charter 
to revise rates regardless of the budget presentations previously made? 

Mr. Cassioy. No, sir. They have to go to the Office of the Secretary 

of Defense for approval of such rates. 
B171.5 Mr. Forp. But if such approval is granted, the rates may be in- 
stock | creased or decreased during a current fiscal year regardless of how 
fiddle | the figures were justified before Congress at the time the budget was 
submitted ? 

Mr. Cassipy. The rates may be increased or decreased at the Secre- 
What | tary of Defense level. 
> cash There would be some reflection of these adjustments in the budgets 

of the shipper departments. 
which 
DUPLICATION BETWEEN MSTS AND PANAMA LINE 

e of 
i Mr. Forp. Does MSTS have any duplicating regular service be- 
litte | tween the continental limits and the Panama Canal as far as the 
some Army operation is concerned ? 
» able Mr. Cassipy. Mr. Ford, I would prefer that Captain Eagle, Comp- 
addi-| troller of MSTS, answer that question, sir. 
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Captain Eacir. Mr. Chairman, I am Captain Eagle, the Comp- 
troller. We do have service to the Canal Zone; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. From the same ports, or do you provide the same service 
which the Panama Canal Company provides? 

Captain Eacie. Not exactly. They provide service for their own 
employees; whereas we provide service for the military going not only 
to the Canal Zone, but to Guantanamo and San Juan as well. 

It is sort of a route that we run; whereas, the Panama Canal runs to 
Haiti and the Canal Zone only. 

Mr. Forp. A question has been raised before the committee that 
there might be some duplication of this service provided by MSTS 
and the Canal Zone Comp: ny. 

We understand that the Panama Canal Company ships are not 
fully utilized to capacity and I wonder to what extent your capacity 
is fully utilized. 

Captain Eacre. That question we are aware of and Admiral Will is 
now studying that with General Potter. That is an operations matter, 
sir, which as Comptroller I do not feel I should enter into. 

Mr. Forp. Could information be supplied for the record indicating 
aa your current information is in regard to that question ? 

Captain E AGLE. Indeed so, sir. We can do that. 
(The information requested follows. 


It is true that MSTS and the Panama Line both serve the Canal Zone. It is 
also true that MSTS ships arrive there less than half full on the average. We 
understand that the Panama Line ships do also. However, MSTS transports 
also serve San Juan, P.R., and Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, while Panama Line 
Ships also stop regularly at Port-au-Prince, Haiti. Both sail from New York. 

MSTS ships carry only Department of Defense passengers and cargo. MSTS 
passengers include both military families and troops. Panama Line ships carry 
Government passengers and cargo, and in addition commercial passengers and 
eargo. They have no accommodations for troops. 

This matter is under active consideration by the Commander, Military Sea 
Transportation Service, and the President, Panama Canal Company. 













Mr. Forp. Admiral Ensey, here is a list of questions which do re- 
quire answers, and will you supply the answers for the record ? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you have prepared for inclusion in the record at 
the end of the Navy operation and maintenance hearings the follow- 
ing information: 









CONTRACTS FOR PERSONAL SERVICES, 1958-60 
A table of contract employment, contracts let specifically for per- 
sonal services, 1958-60. 

Admiral Ensry. Very well, 
(The table requested follows:) 


Contracts for personal services 


Be ence el Ketel $12, 664, 568 
rE RO EO NN a haa arasineenisags tae ed ees roa 13, 772, 938 
RN Nt ice oe oo eee i ea 8 ad Asa 14, 162, 914 













OBLIGATIONS FOR CATALOGING 





AND CONVERSION PROGRAMS, 1958-60 





Mr. Forp. Also supply for the record a table of total obligations for 
the cataloging and conversion programs, 1958-60. 
Admiral Ensry. Very well, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Cataloging and conversion obligations 





| | 
Total | Cataloging Conversion 
| | 
ead een —|———___-|-—_—__— 
Fiscal year 1958 ; .-| $13, 186, 260 $9, 732, 104 | $3, 454, 156 
Fis cal year 1959 Leese eae a --| 10,733,170 10, 487, 170 286, 000 
Fiscal year 1960 ‘ aus figewalas bgaced 9, 657, 600 | 9, 657, 600 0 


OBLIGATIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION PROGRAMS, 1958-60 


Mr. Forp. Please provide for the record a table of obligations for in- 
dustrial mobilization programs, 1958-60. 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 

(The table requested follows :) 


Industrial mobilization obligations 


PICs VEAP TGs = scans ode ies Se Ree pa se naese $12, 503, 000 
Bisbal VORY TUG sk 2 5 nn cama: isd coals aind 10, 903, 000 
NCO SORE 8 Oi minis cco ati aaa ca ae a casas 11, 843, 000 


DEPARTMENTAL EMPLOYMENT, BY APPROPRIATIONS, 1958-60 


Mr. Forp. Also provide for the record a table of departmental em- 
ployment, by appropriation, 1958-60. 

Admiral Ensry. Very well, sir. 

(The table requested follows :) 


Departmental civilian employment, by appropriation, fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 
1960 


| | 
| Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
| | 


Appropriation or fund | ; | i | ‘ 
| Man- | End | Man-| End Man- End 





| 
| years | year | years | year | years year 
| | 
aia sdacieesiiietn — saben |—--— setiaiaaciiaa a aaa 
Operation and maintenance, Navy (total) -.. --| 13,012 | = 12, 550 | 12, 406 12, 690 12, 425 | 12, 707 
General expenses, Navy personnel. .-- | 1,933 | 1,804 | 1,805 | 1,821 | 1,805 1, 821 
Troops and facilities, Marine Corps-_-- 1, 331 | 1,246 | 1,228 | 1,233 | 1,219 1, 233 
Aircraft and facilities... | were} = 15255 | L210] = 295 | 1210] 1,295 
Ships and facilities 2, 279 2, 137 2,101 | 2, 151 2, 101 2, 151 
Ordnance and facilities és <A . 2a 1,191 |} 1,140 1,235 | 1,14 1, 235 
Medical care ‘ ; 430 | 417 | 415 | 415 | 415 415 
Civil engineering Feed ; caetan 710 | 680 | 678 | 686 | 678 686 
Servicewide supply Joe wareemeee 980 | 924 | 920 | 912 | 823 823 
Servicewide operations--_..---- neal awe 2,892 | 2,905 | 2,938 | 3,030 3, 044 
Naval petroleum reserves- ------ : a 4 | 4 | 4 | 4 | 4 4 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 1,585 | 1,459] 1,419] 1.452] 1,419] 1,452 
Aircraft and ae eens, Navy | 1,037 1,056 | 1,044 | 1,120} 1,055 1, 120 
Military construction, Navy- 237 | 257 | 223 253 | 223 253 
Preparation for sale or salvage of military prop- | | } 
erty, Navy ae ‘ ‘ ; ane 68 | PO Nissen ~--------|--------|- ae 
Navy industrial fund ee re, 498 | 503 | 478 | 491 | 478 491 
avy management fund Sessiceucenagacsy aan 267 | 277 | 282} 282 282 
Military assistance executive___--- eee 150 | 147 | 145 | 145 | 1145 | 1145 
Total NOVY. .denssesaese Puudemeataninieasiitos | 16, 807 | 216,309 | 15,992 | 216,433 | 16,027 | ? 16, 450 
| | | | 





1 Not shown in budget document since MAP budget is transmitted to C onegr ess at later date. 


? End-year totals include temporary seasonal employees as follows: Fiscal year 1958, 444; fiscal year 1959, 
460; fiscal year 1960, 460. 
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Mr. Forp. What impact, if any, will this inclusion of a new pro- 
gram under your Navy stock fund have? 

Admiral Bounpy. During the coming year we intend to take into 
stock $260 million worth of ordnance spare parts. That figure is in- 
cluded as we compute the reductions for the next year. 

Mr. Forp. Included, or it does reflect the $171.5 million cash picture 
which you expect to have as of the end of fiscal 1960? 

Admiral Bounpy. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 

This is a capitalization of existing stock, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your presenta- 
tion here this afternoon. 


Monpay, Marca 16, 1959. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. M. A. PRESTON, DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

L. GILGOFF, CHIEF, OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 
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Program and financing 


Program by activities 

Direct obligations: | 
. Operation of aircraft 
, Lowtetivel support... ....s.-cnccceccs. 
Training support__- 
; NEE SR Se onic en ccicccnaensoobom 
. Medical support 

eRe ene MRIIOES <5 sc ccc conn cccndinadews | 
7 Contingencies- 


tr me oho 


Total direct obligations. _..........-_..----] 


Reimbursable obligations: 
A | SE eee 
7 EN PENG od cc can seusuecunkccusn 
3. Training support-_-_- 
4. Operational support..........-.-.-- ed abicatais 
5. Medical support - ---..--- 
6, Servicewide support.._.......-...-- whkéedia 
7. Contingencies. 


Total reimbursable obligations. -._.......-- 
Os GTN. cease scskanxeuee 


Financing: | 


Comparative transfers to other accounts- - - 


Comparative transfer (goods and services provided | 
* by Federal Republic of Germany) - 
Unobligated balance brought forw ‘ard. (69 ‘Stat. 438) - 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements 
to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- | 
tions) transferred from (—) or to other accounts.--| 
Advances and reimbursements from- | 
Deliveries of materiel common to U.S. require- 
ments ordered by military assistance in cur- 
Oe | ee ae 
Other accounts cee a 
NOM F OHGrEs BOUTON. 6 noo ccbecewacicacacccesanes | 
Anticipated reimbursements for future-year de- 
liveries of materiel common to U.S. requirements 
ordered by military assistance in current year_-.-- 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438) - - 
Unobligated balance no longer available_..........-- 


New obligational authority - 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation 
Transferred to 

“Salaries and expenses, 
(63 Stat. 589)-.......-- 
“Emergency fund, aa uwtment of Defense’ 
Pa OGG, BEG, Fe Cs ace anesdendanceccsuda 
‘Air Force industrial fund? ’ (71 Stat. 430). _- 
Tre aalaied from ‘‘Operation and maintenance, 
Army”’ (63 Stat. 589) = 


Secretary of Defense’”’ 


Appropriation (adjusted) - _.-- 





Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 








| 








1958 actual 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 
$592, 476,074 | $544, 281, 200 $549, 350, 000 
1, 415, 686.597 | 1,519, 402.900 | 1, 594, 850, 000 
364, 654, 153 334, 408. 600 340, 000, 000 
1, 263, 151,745 | 1, 298, 764, 885 1, 322, 800, 000 
134, 078, 032 135, 344. 200 135, 900, 000 
214, 753. 648 268, 488. 400 308, 600, 000 
a 799, 563 } 6, 200. 000 5, 300, 000 
3, 988, 599, 811 | 4, 106, 890, 185, 4, 256, 800, 000 
3, 447, 633 | 3. 271, 300 2, 000, 000 
211,243,197 | 264, 866, 455 216, 464, 000 
7, 688, 665 7, 111, 700 6. 775, 000 
25, 331, 530 | 57, 637, 900 58, 500. 000 
15, 956, 797 17, 808, 400 19, 061, 000 
1, 327, 247 3. 807. 900 3, 700, 000 
3.158 | BOND eg ae 
264, 998, 227 | _354, 505, 655 306, 500. 000 
4, 253, 698, 038 | 
11, 916, 000 | 
a TOI Oe csi ssrnsncas cca tage Seer S 
—9, 336, 000 3, A OND fc ed 
9, 255, 927 —16, 174, 905 | 


—2, 993, 505 
— 232, 829, 454 | 


—30, 088, 700 


—325, 095 
1, 318, 600 
19, 661, 187 


4, 613, 497, 900 


4, 099, 597, 900 


— 18, 400, 
— 67, 700, 


4, 013, 497, 


—23, 071, 400 





—15, 000, 000 


B + 125, 507, 185 | 


| 4,053, 975, 000 


3, 177, 185 


4, 056, £ 597, 185 
69, 000, 000 


—10, 000, 000 |__- 
— 288, 940, 750 | 





— 280, 719, 700 
—25, 780, 300 
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Object classification 
































| | ; 
1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate ; 
en . . . |— ju 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCI | 
} 
Total number of permanent positions : 312, 979 293, 787 | 293, 827 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions eR i Te el 330 342 | 334 
Average nutnber of all employees ; ee 290, 213 74 | 286, 064 
Number of employes at end of year : : 288, 650 286, 23 _ 
Average GS grade and salary ere oak ee | $4,701 | 5.9 $5, 280 | 5.9 $5, 304 P 
Average salary of ungraded positions_________- : i $5, 104 $5, 128 | $5, 152 
Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent positions ___- ; ; $1, 337, 838, 462 | $1, 399, 013, 738 $1, 
Positions other than permanent ‘ 1, 971, 259 2, 370, 900 
Other personal services ad cia 44, 385, 848 47, 074, 700 
Total personal service obligations — 1, 384,195,569 | 1,448, 459, 338 | 1, 480, 766, 10 
Direct obligations 
01 Personal services 1, 384, 195, 569 1, 448, 459, 338 1, 480, 7 
02 Travel 124,388, 498 131, 095, 848 | 130, é 
03 Transportation of things 77, 120, 423 202, 632, 320 207, 6 in 
04 Communication services 87, 525, 100 129, 871, 000 162, 
05 Rents and utility services 101, 389, 828 27, 697, 300 140, 6: 
06 Printing and reproduction 27, 625, SSS 29, 728, 700 ‘ 
07 Other contractual services 788, 255, 312 749, 424, 310 
Services performed by other agencies 113, 944, 227 113 685 — 
Labor contracts with foreign governments ! 85, 571, 285 72, 938, 400 
O08 and materials : 1, 003, 046, 325 903, 158, 156 R96, 
09 nent 112, 022, 678 110, 408, 400 115, 68 Fi 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 81, 540, 903 86, 760, 966 90, S 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 2, 1, 711, 700 1,6 g 
x Maas a 122, 700 
Subtotal 3, 989 4, 107, 540, 823 | 4, 257, 464, 401 
Deduct juarters and subsistence charges 650, 638 | 664. 4% 
Total direct obligations 3, 988, 591, 204 4, 106, S00, 185 4, 256, 800, 000 - 
Reimbursable obligations 
02 Travel 48, 600 63, 000 | 65, OO 
03 Transportation of thir 15, 154, 257 6, 072, 000 5, 696, 00 
04 Communication services = 3, 038, 219 3, 439, 900 3, 682A, 00 9 
05 Rents and utility services 4, 789, 858 5. 322. 000 5, 634, 0K 
O06 Printing and reproductior 200, 441 205, 000 200, Of 
07 Other cont tual services 181, 439, 102 972. 975, 25h 233, 962, 00 
Services performed by other agencies 4, 569, 587 4, 182, 000 3, 730, 00 
0&8 Supnlic nd materials 55, 222. 133 61, 641, 500 53, 067, 00 
09 Equipment 437, 030 605, 000 520, 00 
Total reimbursable obligations 264, 998, 227 354, 505, 655 306, 500, 00 
rotal, Air Force ae : 4, 253, 589, 431 4, 461, 395, 840 4, 563, 300, 006 
ALLOCATION TO HOUSING AND HOME FINANCING AGENCY 
‘ 
07 Other contractual services- = . Bie Vadis... cee weeds 
Total obligation a 5 4. 253, 598, 038 4,461, 395, 840 4, 563, 300, 00 
1 Average number of persons: 1958, 61,758; 1959, 52,663; 1960, 51,161. 


Mr. Manon. We will begin our hearing on the operation and main- 
tenance costs of the Air Force. 





Stimate 


293, R97 

334 
286, (64 
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), 766, 10 


), 766, 10 
), 364, 20 
, 646, 40 
2, 198, 2 


) 
§, 596, SOE 
3, 288, 7H 
», 383, 00 
2, 141, 90 
, 121,000 
), 683, 90K 
1 002, 800 

697, 10 


, 464, 401 
604, 40 


, S00, O01 


65, OO 
, 696, OOF 
, 826, 00 
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SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS BY BUDGET PROGRAM 
First, we shall insert in the record at this point the table of the 
justifications relating to summary of requirements by budget program. 


(The table follows :) 


Summary of requirements by budget program 























| | 
Program | Title | 1958, actual | 1959, estimate | 1960, estimate 
| | | 
| | | 
eg tk ee ™ Fi a ei gai) ©. oe ins Se en ee 
410 Operation of aircraft . As desks $595, 923, 707 $547, 5 500 $551, 350, 000 
440 | Logistical support .___-- aos 1, 626, 929, 794 e "7a on ’ 355 1, 811, 314, 000 
440 | Training support 372, 342, 818 341, 520, 300 346, 775, 000 
450 | Operation support- --- | 1, 288, 483, 275 1, 356, 402, 785 1, 381, 300, 000 
470 | Medical support | 150, 034, 829 153, 152, 600 154, 961, 000 
480 | Servicewide support ‘ i | 216, 080, 895 | 272, 296, 300 312, 300, 000 
490 | Contingencies Secs aaa | 3, 802, 720 6, 202, 000 5, 300, 000 
| Sn CR ie ite ind eocere 4, 253, 598, 038 4, 461, 395, 840 | 4, 563, 300, 000 
| 
Operation of aircraft 
1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
aoe | 
ida ccanecneds innate —_— | eo 
Section A. Flying program requirements. ---..--.---.------ ---| $ 585, 528, 384 | $534,171, 500 | $537, 222, 000 
Secti ion B, Nonfly ing program requirements 'wasstecsencet aun, eee (13, 381, 000) (14, 128, 000) 
1. Aircraft field maintenance and miscellaneous issues_----| 5, 604, 100 6, 435, 000 6, 460, 000 
2. Special fuels for aircraft and missiles...................- | 4, 791, 223 6, 946, 000 7, 668, 000 
Total program requirements. ------- Lae snide ect 595, 923, 707 547, 552, 500 | 551, 350, 000 
| | 





Mr. Manon. General Preston, you are not unknown to us, and we 
are very happy and pleased to have you before us. 
We will be glad to have a statement from you at this time. 


Fiying Hours Program 


I believe you will discuss the flying hours program ? 

General Presron. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my purpose is to 
provide you with information to assist you in your evaluation of a 
portion of the Air Force flying program for fiscal year 1960. I refer 
to that portion of the program for which aviation fuel and oil are 
funded under Air Force budget program 410. 


PROGRAM COMPOSITION 


My tirst chart delineates the area under consideration. You will 
note that the total Air Force flying program proposed for fiscal 
year 1960, including that of the Reserve Forces, amounts to some 
8.5 million hours. That part of this program to be flown by the 
Air National Guard will be justified separately and is therefore ex- 
cluded from this presentation. Similarly that part which is flown 
in support of the research and development effort will be dealt with 
separately since it is funded in another funding area. Finally that 
part which will be flown by the Military Air Tr ansport Service under 
industrial funding will be dealt with separately and is excluded from 
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this presentation. This presentation deals with the remainder of 
the program shown here. This is carried over to the next chart. It 
involves some 6.9 million flying hours and is computed to cost $537.2 
million, $11.1 million for the Air Force Reserve and $526.1 million 
for the Regular Air Force. This reflects the fund support required 
for the flying portion of the total operation-of-aircraft program. 

The total budget request of $551.3 million includes nonflying re- 
quirements of $14.1 million. This is to provide $6.4 million for air- 
craft fuel used in field level testing of aircraft engines and fuel for 
such ground equipment as crash trucks; $7.7 million of this total is 
required for special fuel. This includes $5.7 million for methyl alco- 
hol used in B47 aircraft during takeoff, $1.1 million for thermally 
stable fuel for a classified activity, and $900,000 for missile propel- 
lants. 

The next chart presents a comparison of the basic flying hour pro- 
gram in total hours and total dollars, for fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 
1960. You will note the downward trend in flying hours, and the 
steadily increasing requirement for dollars. This seeming inconsist- 
ency is attributable to the modernization of the aircraft inventory and 
the increased hourly cost of operation of the more modern tactical air- 
plane. Even though the total aircraft inventory has decreased, the 
increased cost of operation of the modern jet tactical aircraft has more 
than offset the savings resulting from the reduction in numbers of 
aircraft at hand. Similarly, although jet fuel costs the Air Force 
considerably less per gallon than aviation gasoline, the greater con- 
sumption rate of jet tactical aircraft more than offsets this price ad- 
vantage also. 


USAF AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


As a basis for the remarks to follow, I show you at this time the 
active inventory of Air Force aircraft for fiscal year 1960. I include 
here only the aircraft supported by the 410 budget program. These 
aircraft are grouped by function as tactical, student training, and mis- 
sion support. The tactical category includes the first-line aircraft 
which are assigned to air strike, air defense, and reconnaissance forces, 
plus those other aircraft, such as tankers, which directly complement 
the bomber and fighter fleets. The student training category pertains 
to the aircraft utilized by the Air Training Command in the produc- 
tion of pilots and other aircrew personnel. The mission support 
category comprises the remaining aircraft of the inventory, includ- 
ing those supporting such purposes as administration, special mission, 
and pilot proficiency. 

My next chart compares the inventory which you have just seen with 
the same inventory for fiscal years 1958 and 1959. I invite your at- 
tention to the decrease in the totals as well as to the decrease in each 
of the individual categories. 


PROGRAM APPORTIONMENT 


_ My next chart depicts the purposes to which the funds requested 
in the 410 program for the coming fiscal year will be applied. The 
apportionment breakdown shown is related to the aircraft inventory 
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categories presented on the prior charts; that is, tactical, student 
training, and mission support. Of the funds, 83.4 percent will be de- 
yoted to tactical flying; 7.3 percent to student training; and 9.3 per- 
cent to mission support flying. 

This chart compares the composition of the fiscal year 1960 Air 
Force flying program which you have just seen with those of fiscal 
year 1958 and 1959. You will note the continuously increased ap- 
portionment to the tactical purpose and the decreased apportionment 
totraining and mission support. 


STUDENT TRAINING 


I would like now to discuss each of these mission areas in turn, 
proceeding in the inverse order of magnitude from a cost standpoint ; 
that is, student training, mission support and tactical. 

With reference to that part of the chart concerning student training, 
you will note a steady fae in the percent of the program ap- 
portioned to this effort over the 3 years portrayed. This decrease 
relates directly to the reduction in manned aircraft force structure 
programed. ‘The cost of this part of the flying effort is essentially 
a direct arithmetical function of three factors : the number of students, 
the flying required per student and the cost per hour of operating the 
training aircraft involved. The first of these factors—the numbers 
of students—has been discussed with this committee previously this 
year. The latter two factors are essentially the same as in prior years. 
In view of this, and if acceptable to the committee, I will devote my 
remaining discussion to the other parts of the flying program. 


MISSION SUPPORT 


I now invite your attention to the second major part of the flying 
program—the part identified on the chart as mission support. This 
part of the flying program spans a variety of flight activity that is 
not generally well understood. The aircraft involved are flown for 
a wide variety of purposes, examples of which are listed on this chart. 

At times past, instead of grouping the mission support flight activ- 
ities in a single category as we have done today, we have attempted 
to break it down into parts and discuss the parts separately. Thus, 
for example, we have discussed administrative aircraft as a separate 
entity; and we have talked about the pilot proficiency program as 
a separate entity. I believe that our attempts to break the program 
into parts in that manner have led to confusion and have conveyed 
the impression—quite contrary to the facts—that flight activity in- 
volved is accomplished in several separate and distinct operational 
programs, each program. devoted solely and exclusively to a single 
purpose. This is decidedly not the case. On the contrary, the air- 
craft concerned are normally pooled at our bases under a single man- 
agement and are operated under a concept which applies the total 
flight capability against the total of mission support jobs to be done. 
This application is made in such a manner as to insure the maximum 
benefit from each flight. Thus, for example, an individual flight may 
have as its purpose the movement of an administrative inspection 
team, the delivery of critical parts, the transmission of a courier 
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pouch and the flight check of navigation aids. In addition, the great 
majority of all mission support flights will serve the purpose of 
maintaining the pilot and observer profic iency of personnel assigned 
to nontactical duties. 

In your evaluation of the magnitude of the mission support flying 
effort I think it helpful to note from the chart previously shown ‘that 
the majority of functions shown might be expected to increase or 
decrease in scale with the number of bases involved. You will readily 
conclude from this that the scale of the total mission support effort 
is directly related to the numbers of bases and facilities at hand. 

In this connection I call to your attention the many Air Force 
programs—past, present, and projected—which increase manyfold 
the numbers of Air Force facilities. I refer to the dispersal program 
of SAC, the radar programs of Air Defense Command, the DEW 
line program, the a for redeployment of our Air Defense 
forces, the BOMARC and SAGE programs and the programs for 
deployment of our intercontinental ballistic missile forces. I will 
show you.a series of charts illustrating the effects of these programs on 
our deployment posture. These charts may help you to visualize 
our increasing reliance on our mission support flying effort. 

This chart shows the SAC deployment of 1950 in North America. 
Here is the current deployment. Here is a possible deployment for 
1963, including the missile deployment. 

Mr. Manon. What will be the next chart? 


PROJECTED GROWTH OF SAC BASE REQUIREMENTS 


General Preston. We show a projected growth of SAC base re 
quirements for 1965, merely illustrative. Determinations have not 
been precisely made. It is merely an illustrative deployment. 

[Chart :] The object of this projected chart is to show the growth 
and the increased dispersal and to give you a feel for our reliance in 
this type of situation on mission support airlift. 

Mr. Manon. What are the red dots with spikes on them? 

General Preston. Missile deployments, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. This states for fiscal 1963. 

General Preston. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. What is the difference in numbers of total SAC bases 
comparing 1959 with 1963 ? 

General Frrepman. In 1958 it was 61. and this number under our 
presently projected programs, will increase annually as we disperse 
the force and add missile sites. That is Z.I. and overseas. Those are 
the totals. I do not have a Z.I.-overseas breakdown but we can 
easily provide the committee a list by name. 

Mr. Forn. What is the range in numbers, of those figures? 

General Preston. I have some figures here. I am not sure of them 
but they are approximately correct. 

We show for 1950 some 22 SAC bases: for 1959 it is 59 bases; and 
as General Friedman stated, the number will increase in subsequent 
years. 

T believe these relate purely to the figures on the chart and do not 
include the overseas. 

Mr. Manon. It does not include overseas? 
General Preston. That is right, sir. 
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PROXIMITY OF MISSILE SITES TO EXISTING AIR FORCE BASES 


Mr. Frioop. Are the missile sites in all cases on existing or pro- 
yosed bases ? 

General Presron. I think, Mr. Flood, in all cases they are just off 
existing or proposed bases. 

Mr. Froop. Adjacent ! 

General Paeston. Yes. 

Mr. Manion. Are they regarded as separate bases 4 

General Preston. They are administered and supported from a 
flying field, now in existence. They are separate facilities off of those 
fields. With respect to air transport support they might require some 
flying between site and home base. 

“Mr. Fioop. That is true of hard and soft bases for 1963; is it? 

General Presron. Yes, sir. 


NAMES OF PROPOSED MISSILE BASES 


Mr. Marron. Will you give us the names of these proposed missile 
bases in continental United States for 1963 ? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

General FrrepMawn. I can give you that now, sir. 

Mr. Fitoop. Point them out on the « ‘hart as you do, please. 

General FrrepMan. Starting with the ATLAS, Vandenberg; 
Francis KE. Warren; Offutt; Fairchild; Forbes; Schilling; Lincoln. 
Those are the ones we have projec ‘ted through 1962. 

Mr. Fioop. Those are all ATLAS, and the facilities are to be con 
structed in a configuration we have discussed previously ¢ 

General FrrepMan. That is correct. Mr. Flood, these next sites are 
TITAN. Wehave Lowry- 

Mr. Manon. Is there not someone on the stall here who worked 
more closely with this? Could they be pointed out more accurately ? 

General Presron. I believe I can point them out as accurately as 
anyone. We do not have the State outlines here. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General FrrepMan. The first one is Lowry; Ellsworth; Mountain 
Home: and the others are undetermined. 

Mr. Manon. They are located on this map. There are many of them 
there in mid-United States. 

General Friepman. As General Preston pointed out, what we are 
trying to do here is to indicate the fact that our base structure is 
growing, and that the need for mission support aircraft in the areas 
of transportation, cargo, and administrative purposes within this 
expanded complex is growing. Despite this growing need the Air 
Force has, in consonance with the committee’s desire, taken a rather 
strong look at this particular area of mission support aircraft and 
has made some rather substantial reductions. This has been done 
(espite the fact that the picture, looking forward, and certainly 
substantiated by events over the period of the last 3 years, gives an 
indication, if anything, of an increased requirement for that type of 
activity. 

We are trying to point out here that we have accepted the recom- 
nendations of the committee as being entirely valid, and we hope we 
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have done, and will continue to do, a job to assure that the application 
of resources to this area are kept at an absolute minimum. 
_ Mr. Manon. We are talking about operation and maintenance. 
Phat is the purpose of the presentation. The purpose is to give usa 
picture of the operation and maintenance requirements. 

General FriepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And not necessarily the strategy, and so forth, in- 
volved. 

General Friepaan. That is right, sir. What we are talking to 
specifically here is the flying hour program and currently to the re. 
quirement for aircraft where such aircraft are assigned to mission 
support. 

Mr. THomson. Is that a base for Nevada shown on that chart in the 
extreme southwest ? 

General Preston. This is Tucson, Ariz. On the next chart is 
shown the Air Defense tactical force deployment of 1950. 

Mr. FLoop. You have a series of bases outside of continental United 
States to which you will not currently refer. Is that correct ? 

General Presron. That is correct, Mr. Flood. My point here is 
purely one not of identifying bases or military posture or anything 
of that sort, but rather it is to give you an indication of the growth 
and the growing problem of administering the number of greatly dis. 
persed facilities which we have. 

I can provide identification of all bases shown short of 1963. 
Many of those have not been identified. 


NO INCREASE FOR SAC OVERSEAS 


Mr. Fioop. Do you have increased programs for SAC overseas 
other than those which you now have? 

General Presron. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

General Preston. Our general pattern has been to increase strictly 
within the Zone of Interior. 

Mr. Fioop. Why is that ? 

General Preston. We have improved our refueling capability 
greatly, sir, so that our reliance on overseas bases has reduced 
considerably. 

Mr. F oop. Is that the important reason ? 

General Preston. There are other factors relating to the defens!: 
bility of overseas bases, 

Mr. Froop. What are they ? 

General Preston. Overseas bases, of course, are closer to the 
prospective opponent, more readily within missile range; missiles 
can be more accurately launched against those bases. I do not mean 
by that that their utility is gone. That is not true in any respect. 
However, as our intercontinental capability has increased we have 
come to rely more on the Zone of the Interior bases. 

Mr. Froov. But by 1963 the potential of any base within 1,500 miles 
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General Preston. 1 would not say it is not very healthy. We still 
would have a requirement to deploy within 1,500 miles. 

Mr. Fioop. You will not have anything there, will you? 

General Preston. We are projecting something within 1,500 miles; 
es, SIT. 

Mr. Fioop. Aircraft ? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. On the ground ? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Presron. Of course, we also have the reflex program in 
which they stand on alert and then return. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

General Preston. Here [indicating] is the current deployment of 
the Air Defense tactical force (chart). Here [indicating] is a pos- 
sible deployment for 1963, including SAGE and BOMARC (chart). 
Then on this overlay we add the radar location (chart). Here [in- 
dicating | isa possible total deployment of the Air Force on the North 
American Continent for 1963 (chart). The overlay adds the radar 
(chart). 

Mr. Forp. There is not much real estate left. 

General Frrepman. The dots may be a little out of scale, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Manon. How many are there? 

(general Presron. Sir, i just don’t know the answer to that. I can 
provide the answer for you. 


NUMBER OF AIR FORCE BASES 


General FrirpMan. We have about 239 major bases now. I will 
venture to say in terms of radar sites we have possibly another 100 to 
150 more in the Zone of Interior. When we start talking about gap 
filler locations and auxiliary bases we are well up into the 500’s. Is 
that a fair estimate in round numbers ? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

General Wensrer. About 212 of the gap fillers and some 218 heavy 
radar stations. 

Mr. Minsuati. What are the black dots in the Canadian area? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Presron, It is pertinent to an evaluation of mission support 
flying requirements to note the isolated locations of many of our bases, 
particularly the northern bases. Many of these are accessible, year 
around, only by air. A —o of additional bases are accessible only 
by air for a part of each year. Others, although accessible by surface 
transport, can be reached oe air at less cost in dollars and time. 

Before leaving this chart I ask you to visualize the problems gener- 
ated by this dispersal of activities in regard to command, supervision, 
inspection, and control. During the ‘period of greatest growth in 
numbers of facilities we have not appreciably ine reased the numbers 
of command headquarters. The numbers of major command, Air 
Force, division and wing headquarters remains essentially the same. 
Each, however, has taken on multiplied facility responsibilities. 
Thus, for example, whereas the average division level staff of 1950 
supervised forces at a single flying field, the average among such staffs 
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today supervises forces at two flying fields and three satellite facilities. 
The reliance on mission support airlift for administrative purposes 
has. of course, increased at all levels proportion: ately. 

Finally a combination of three factors has recently come into play 
to increase manyfold our dependence on airlift at the individual 
bases for the movement of aircraft, and missile components, and 
equipment. I refer to the dispersal of our forces, the tremendously 
increased costs of the equipment and the requirement for constant 
alert and readiness. On the one hand the dispersal program and 
the high cost of equipment, considered together, render it infeasible 
to sustain at each de ployment location the stock levels required to 
insure the continuous operability of our weapons and supporting 
systems. The need for const: int readiness, on the other hand, de- 
mands that parts and components be delivered by the fastest means 
available when required to return an ailing system to operable status, 
These factors will assume greater significance as the size of the mis- 
sile force increases. 

TACTICAL 


I invite your attention now to the tactical portion of the flying 
program. This, of course, is the part. of the flying program 
in which the great majority of the dollars appropriated, some 
83 percent, will be spent. In my appearance before this committee a 
year ago in support of the flying program, I discussed at length the 
considerations dem: anding a high activ ity rate in tactical flight train- 
ing in the current fiscal year. I defined our needs and objec tives and 
requested full financial support in order that we could meet those 
needs and objectives. As a result of this committee’s favorable 
response, I am pa to be able to report exceedingly satisfactory 
progress in 1959 and a consequent greatly a readiness pos- 
ture. Bv the end of this fiscal year we anticipate that we will have 
improved our overall crew combat readiness by an estimated 20 per- 
cent and we will have more than doubled the force sti anding on con- 
tinuous alert. In addition, we will have conducted extensive tests 
of our concept of airborne alert. 

Mr. Fioop. Doubled the standby alert when ? 

General Preston. By the end of this vear, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. The fiscal year? 

General Preston. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. You will have doubled the preseat standby 15-minute 
SAC alert? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. How many planes will that be ? 

Mr. Manon. Let us go into that after he finishes the statement. 
That is one of the major things we want to interrogate on. 

General Preston. It is exnected that these tests will lead to a 
greatly increased versatilitv for meeting the requirements for quick 
reaction and force survivability. T hrouch these accomplishments we 
will end the current financial year with by far the ereatest readiness 
posture in Air Force history. 

Despite this, however, there can be, in our iudement, no slackening 
ot the flight training pace in the fiscal year ahead. On the contrary, 
it appears essential, for reasons concerning which this committee 1s 
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well informed, that we end the coming year in the highest state of 
readiness achievable. Happily, I foresee no obstacle to our doing so. 
| would point out in this connection that as a result of past congres- 
sional action our skill levels are rapidly rising and our crew retention 
er increasing. Thus, with decreased crew losses, the 
ng task of replacement crew training is being alleviated 


— 


rate is fT 
backbrea Ky 
and we are Elicina a more lasting benefit from our tr: aining efforts. 

There is, however, much to be done in the coming fiscal year. We 
do not yet have the number of crews we require in order to support a 
maximum sustainable alert posture. Much flight training is required 
for this purpose. And while building up to the optimum number of 
crews, We must conduct a heavy transition program for training crews 
in new equipment. We are still conducting transition training in the 
B-52, the KC—135, the F-101, F-102, F-104, and the C-133. And we 
have the F-105, F—106, and the B-58 in the offing. These requirements 
for continued crew buildup and continued transition training will ex 
ten | throughout the coming year and will require the maximum pro- 
ductive flight activity rate we can sustain consistent with the 
maintenance of a reasonable alert posture. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the accomplishment 
of the flying program I have discussed will require fund support for 
budget. program 410 in the amount of $551 million. I am hopeful 
that I have covered the points of greatest interest to you in your 
evaluation of that program. 

General Frrepman. Mr. Chairman, I might point out that in the 
justification books before you, under the tab “Operation and mainten- 
ance, Air Force.” tab 11, we have the justifications leading to the 
computation of the dollars which General Preston pointed out. 

On page 10 of that justification material we have the computations 
an inf year comparisons covering the nonflying program requirements, 
that the special fuels, and also the fuels for the aircraft field 
sditebe nance and miscellaneous issues. 

I believe the committee will note that there is a rather sizable—— 

Mr. Marion. If you will hesitate a moment. 

Anyone who wishes to turn to his book of justifications, “Opera- 
tion and maintenance, Air Force”, tab 11, you will be comparing 
pages 8 and 10. 

Is that correct, General Friedman ? 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir. 

fr. Manon. One is flying hours and the other is nonflying hours / 

General Friepman. Actuatly both figures are on page 7. First we 
have the flying program requirement of $537.2 million. Then there 
is a $14 million add-on which includes aircraft field maintenance and 
miscellaneous issues shown there and special fuels for aircraft and 
missiles. 

A further breakout of the nonflying program requirements is con- 
tained on page 10 of the justific ation book. 

The committee also has a classified portion of the justification book. 
In a portion we cover the flying hour requirements on a 3-year 
basis. These charts are, I believe, rather interesting: and, of course, 
they are the meat and the largest portion of the dollars involved. 

We show there the flying hours by type of aircraft broken down 
into jet and reciprocating for each of the major missions. 
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We show the dollars required in support of those flying hours, and 
then we show the fuel cost per flying hour for each of those series 
of aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


INCREASES IN COSTS PER FLYING HOUR 


Mr. Anprews. Why is the cost of flying gomg up as the number 
of hours goes down ¢ 

General Presvon. If I may answer that, sir: The principal explana- 
tion for that is the increased fuel consumption of the jet aircraft: per 
flying hour. 

Mr. Manon. Not necessarily per mile; you are talking about per 
hour ? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. The higher performance jet aircraft 
burns a great deal more fuel. 

Mr. Anprews. Is this a special type fuel or has the cost of the same 
type of fuel gone up? Give us some information about that, General. 

General Presron. It is a much less expensive type of fuel, actually, 
than high-octane fuel for reciprocating engines but the consumption 
is so very much greater. 

The fuel is less expensive but that is more than offset. by the 
increased consumption, and that increased consumption also offsets 
any savings incident to the reduced force structure. 

Mr. Anprews. What do you take into consideration in arriving at 
the cost of the flying hour program ? 

General FrrepMan. Fuel is the cost involved here. When we get 
into other areas of the maintenance and operation program you will 
hear discussed the depot maintenance costs of these particular aircraft. 

In response to your question to General Preston, on page 12 of this 
same classified justification material which you have, you can see the 
tremendous consumption factors that are involved here. 

For instance, 3,200 gallons per hour on a B-52 is shown. <A tank car 
holds 10,000 gallons, so it takes a good deal of fuel. 

Mr. Anprews. This chart shows the cost is going down. 

General Wessrer. That is for the individual type of airplane, sir. 
However, the airplanes coming into the inventory are the higher fuel 
consumption planes. 

Mr. Anprews. The B-52 goes down, $371 to $356. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FLYING HOUR COSTS 


Mr. Gingorr. On page 14 of the classified justification book, we 
have an aircraft shown on line 7 which has a fuel consumption per 
fiving hour of 675 gallons per flying hour, and we talk in the very 
last column of $75.28 per flying hour. 

To lead you through and give you the answer to your question as to 
how we arrive at that figure, we do it thus: We say the fuel consumed 
is. by actual me asurement, 675 gallons per hour. 

This particular type of bird uses jet fuel at a cost of 10.8 cents : 
gallon. It uses oil at a cost of just over one-third of a cent per gallon. 

The total cost, then, is 11.153 cents per gallon of fuel used. 
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Cost per flying hour, then, is a direct multiplication of that eleven 
and a fraction cents by the 675 gallons of fuel consumed per hour to 
arrive at $75.28, which is the cost per flying hour. 

The cost per flying hour then is multiplied out by the actual number 
of hours we have programed for that aircraft, which was 297,806 hours, 
and we arrive at a total cost in the 410 budget program of $22.4 million. 

Mr. Anprews. On page 14 and on page 12, however, it shows that the 
fuel and oil costs per flying hour is reduced. 

It is down for 1958 and further in 1959. This is for every type. 

Yet on page 3 you show that the total cost for operating fewer hours 
is much greater than it was in 1958 when you fly 1,400,000 hours at a 
cost of $229 million. You expect to fly 1,152,000 hours in the year 1960 
at a cost of $252 million. 

Mr. Giteorr. Your statement is accurate when you compare any one 
cost of any one type series of aircraft. In comparing the fiscal year 
1959 and fiscal year 1960 average cost per hour with the previous one 
for the last three quarters of 1958, you will find a general reduction 
as a result of a reduction in the cost per gallon of fuel procured from 
the Aviation Fuels Division, Air Force stock fund. 

Mr. ANprews. Why should that total cost on page 3 be more for 
fewer flying hours than it was in the last 2 years for more flying hours ? 

General Wessrrr. If I may give you aspecific example. At the end 
of fiscal 1959 we plan to have a considerable number of squadrons 
equipped with F-86’s in the program. These are at $50 per flying 
hour. 

During the next year squadrons equipped with the F-86 will be 
reduced by about 70 percent. 

At the same time we will be increasing some of the more expen- 
sive aircraft, like the F-101B, for example, which shows a cost 
of $143 per flying hour or about three times as much as the cost that 
of the F-86. 

Mr. Froop. That is no answer. 

Mr. Anprews. F-101? 

General Wepsster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. On page 14? 

General Wesster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. But the cost per flying hour shows a reduction of 
$8 for that aircraft. 

General Wessrer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Gilgoff, will you now take into consideration the 
queries which have been proposed, sum it up, and explain the prob- 
lem here which has been raised by Mr. Andrews without. inter- 
ruption ¢ 

Mr. Giteorr. I will endeavor to do that, sir. 


SUMMARY OF THE PROBLEM OF FUEL COST INCREASES 


There is no doubt but that there is a reduced cost. per gallon of fuel 
as a result of the reduction in stock fund prices. 

However, as you change the mix of the type of aircraft that are 
flying, for example, you change from a B-36 which consumes per 
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hour 1,272 gallons of fuel, to a B-47 which consumes 2,100 gallons 
of fuel per hour, and a B-52 which consumes 3,200 gallons of fuel 
per hour. Even if you saies e the number of total hours in the flying 
hour program, if the hours for this heavier aircraft which consumes 
more gallons per hour increase, even though you apply a lesser fuel 
cost per gallon, the tot: cost is greater. 

Does than answer it, sir 

The specific of that is ihe ated by the move from the B-56 in our 
flying hour program. Whereas in the 1958 flying hour program we 
flew 42,583 hours in the B-36, in the 1960 flying hour program we 
plan to fiy only 144 hours in the B-86. The B-36’s were a basic bird 
at that point of time, or if not essentially basic, they were using a 
considerab le number of hours. 

The B-52 hours in the same period have moved from 87,735 in 
fiscal year 1958 to over twice that amount in fiscal year 1960, and the 
fuel consumption difference between the B-36 and the B-52 is 1,272 
gallons per hour for the B-36 as compared with 3,200 gallons per hour 
for the B—-52, or a difference of 1,928 gallons per hour. 

Therefore, although the unit cost is lower, the total cost is consid- 
erably greater. 

Mr. Manon. When you compare the B-86 with the B-52 you are 
comparing one plane which uses a certain type of fuel with another 
plane which uses an entirely different type of fuel. 

Mr. Giieorr. Yes, sir. 

The same comparison might well be made with the B47 as opposed 
tothe B-52. 

Mr. Manion. And in that case they use the same kind of fuel? 

Mr. Gr.eorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is cleat 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. There was a statement made about the reduction of 
flying hours. That would not necessarily mean flying miles, would 
it, in view of going to the swifter planes? The miles traveled might 
remain constant, as a matter of fact. Is that correct? 

General Preston. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If I may refer to pages 14 and 15 for the different 
types of planes. TI have reached my own conclusion about the per- 
centages because they are shown by craft and flying hours. Those 
are the pages which show you the full description, is that correct? 

(yeneral FrrepMan. Yes. 

Mr. Sneprarp. If you want to take the mileage and take an aver- 
age, that is one thing, but if you want specific averages per ship that 
is shown on those pages. 

General Frrepman. That is correct, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Manon. IT believe you always furnish us a record of the cost 
per flying hour of v arious types of aircraft. 

General Frtepman. We do, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you provide that for the record at the appro- 
priate place ? 

General Frrepman. We certainly will. 

(The requested information follows: ) 
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Fiscal year 1960 cost of fuel and lubricating oil per flying hour 








lions 
f 4] Cost per Cost per 
Ue Type aircraft flying hour Type aircraft flying hour 
ying | Bombers: | Transport: 
imes leavy: | Heavy jet: KC-135A_ $223. 06 
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B/R B-36 262. 91 Recip: 
our ( -124A = eval — 113. 68 
f um Ret cian wes eae 120. 91 
1 we Me uum, ‘ - ‘ 
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979 ees oes C/VC-13 11. 34 
gota KB 20 —— es 103. 35 C-121 RR G7 
our RB-50-__- .. 128. 56 ae oa eee | ota 
WB-50._.. 124. 01 | : RC-121 ES cade 93. O1 
B/TB-29._ 96, =6 | Medium: 
sid- kK B-29__- 97. 56 | Recip: es 
| C—119- Saket 51.'05d 
— Peciivat: C/VC-118 . ‘Saran 
‘ei se C-54 (all types). 41. 47 
ther , B—66 7 125. 47 Light Jet: Utah aso 39. 59 
RB/WB-66 133. 84 Recip: | oo 
ira i : C-123 a 45. 06 
ol aie 80. 86 C/VC-AI7 2), OF 
ysed | RB-57 61. 3: CUVC_53. 50 28 
B/TB-45 137. 90 Pa ecko gm 
RB—45 150. 36 , C—47 (all types) - 18. 69 
. mp Light: 
Reciprocating: Recip: 
B-26 2a 29. 20 C—45__- Le aeg 8. 07 
RB/W B-26_- ou. Ba RC—45- sh 8. 73 
TB-26 _— 30. 57 | Trainers: 
n of 5 RB TB 25 a 26. 28 | Jet: 
| "7 -38_ ee 36. 25 
wuld | Fighters: TTT-8T: 17. 29 
ent | let: T-33 A. 36. 94 
F-107 103. 73 | DT-33_-.- 14. 42 
} 106 95 Q?2 | Recip: 
rent F/JF/YF-105 103. 73 T-3 2 
F-104 79. 19 T-29 33 
er- F/TF-102 . 80. 30 T-28 6. 42 
10Se F-101 . 142. 76| Other: 
/ RF/YRF-101 156. 14 Recip: 
F—-100A 69. 71] L—27 : 4.12 
F-100C/D 75. 28] L-26 4. 94 
yer- F—-100F 83. 65 | L/YL—-20 3. 29 
hat F/DF/YF-94- - - 60. 66 | L-19 1. 56 
F/DF-89 102. 91 L-17 wane AY 
F—86 A/IE/F 18. 53 H—43 A 6. 59 
86 D/K/L 62. 83 H-—43B 9. 57 
‘OSt F-86 H__- 54, 17 | H/SH-21-- z 16. 16 
F/RF-84 F 54. 65 H/SH-19 6. 42 
F/RF-84G/K 53. 08 | H-13 1. 98 
= F/QF-80 ote 38. 89 | H-5 4. 94 
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Mr. Manon. We were looking at page 3 of the classified book. 
I thought it would be well if we could understand some of these 
details. We discussed the first line. 

The next line shows a heavy total. Comment on that off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


USE OF B-25 IN TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. You no longer use the B-25 in training. 

General Preston. We are in the process of phasing them out of 
training. As to whether they are completely out right now. I do 
not know. I would like tocheck that. 

Mr. Manon. You have already phased them out of training. What 
are you doing with them from here on out, since you have phased 
them out of training? What do these figures show ? 

General Preston. May I correct my prior statement on that? 

Mr. Manon. You may correct it for the record. 

General Preston. I understand that we still have some 40 in ECM 
training. 

Mr. Manon. Youstill have 40 in ECM training. 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Not in flight training. 

General Preston. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. What is happening to the B-25? What will have 
happened through fiscal 1960 to the B-25, which goes down from 
377.000 hours in fiseal 1958 to 2,000-plus hours in 1960. The TB- 
25M you do not change much. The next. category in the B-25 is 
14.000, and you go to about 120 hours. The program on the TB- 
25M, that is, the ECM trainer, remains constant. because there is that 
requirement for that type of training. 

How many P-25’s will you have in inventory at the end of fiscal 
1960? 

General Preston. I have the figure here. May I refer to my notes, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Preston. Thirty-four, sir. 

Mr. Srerrarp. One question. So far as evaluating the phase-out 
aspect is concerned, I do not believe IT should take the reduction shown 
for 1960 here at face value because some of these planes may be phased 
out of their present activity into another activity. Is that not: true, 
from what vou said a moment ago? 

General Frrepman. There may be very rare instances of that, but I 
would say that with a few exceptions, this is a true reflection of the 
phaseout, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. The reductions shown in the cost. in the last. column 
would be the one that vou shonld use to evaluate the phaseout. 

General Preston. General Friedman’s remarks there apply to those 
which are projected for pheseout of the inventory. There mav be some 
continuous phasing between activities in other types of aircraft. We 
would have to speak of specific types. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. That is what I mean. In other words, if I were to 
use this literally, it could be misleading, because there are some cases 
such as you just referred to. 
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General FriepMan. An example of what I am talking about might 
be the T-33, which is being released from training and training com- 
mand and is being used as a mission support aircraft. 


MISSION OF SA-16 AND SH-16 AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Over on page 11 in the line just above overall total, you 
show SA-16. What is that aircraft? 

General Preston. That is a rescue aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Is that a Grumman? 

General Presron. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. According to this, in fiscal 1958 the flying hours of the 
SA-16 were 44,000 hours. You are going up to 58,000 hours in fiscal 
1960. Why the increased requirement for this little aircraft ? 

General Presron. I am not able to account for that immediately, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. What is the basic use of this aircraft ? 

General Preston. It is a rescue aircraft strictly. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you anticipate more rescue work ? 

General Preston. The probable explanation for this—I would have 
todo a little research to find the precise explanation—is that we have 
recently reduced rescue units and have placed these aircraft in local 
base flight operations and in the Reserve training program. There is 
a probable i increase in flying time incident to that change. I do not 
know how to account for that otherwise. 

(The requested information follows :) 

An extensive wing modification program for the SA-16 in fiscal year 1958 re- 
sulted in utilization appreciably lower than the 57,421 hours flown by SA-16’s in 
prior fiseal year 1957. The modification program was completed in the first 
quarter of fiscal year 1959 and SA—16 flying has returned to normal. Part of the 
increase in fiscal years 1959 and 1960 will be to support air rescue units in the 
Air Force Reserve. As these Reserve units become operationally ready, flying 
will increase ; 6,854 hours are programed on SA-16 aircraft in fiscal year 1960 for 
the Air Force Reserve, as compared with 6,735 hours in fiscal year 1959 and 4,627 
hours in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? Is SH-19 like- 
wise a search and rescue aircraft ? 

General Preston. That is a helicopter, sir. It has been used in 
rescue. 

Mr. Foro. Why would that go down, comparing fiscal 1959 with 
fiscal 1960 ? 

General Preston. Again, sir, to be precise on many of these I 
would have to look it up. The probable explanation here is that we 
are contracting a portion of our airlift into radar stations and are 
phasing out some of these helicopters accordingly. 

(The requested information follows :) 

A gradual reorganization of the Air Rescue Service has resulted in shifting 
the local rescue mission responsibility, which had previously been performed 
by tactical rescue units, to individual airbases. Accordingly, SH-19 aircraft 
were transferred from the Air Rescue Service to individual airbases. Instead 
of being in regular patrol, SH-19 aircraft now are on 24-hour standby alert to 
perform rescue missions within 100 nautical miles of the airbase. Fewer flying 
hours are needed to support the local rescue mission of individual airbases in 
fiscal year 1960. 


Mr. Forp. One thing that bothers me about these figures, Mr. 
Chairman. It may be possible but I wonder if it is practical to fore- 
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cast in advance as precisely as you are. I wonder whether the presen- 
tation made, we will say, w hen the 1958 budget was before us worked 
out the same way when the budget was executed. 

General FriepMan. No, it did not. Problems develop that are diff- 
cult to forecast, Mr. Ford. Let us take a specific example. We pro- 
gramed in fiscal year 1958 what we thought was a capability consistent 
with our B-47 training requirements in the Strategic Air Command, 
You will recall that we had to stand down the B-47 because of struc- 
tural difficulties, and perform the “milk bottle” modification. Such 
things do arise and they may well arise in the future, and undoubtedly 
will. 

I have been looking at flying-hour programs for a long period, and 
there are changes. All we can say to you is that we continue to 
evaluate our requirements for training of our combat crews, as a 
specific example; we have first judged what was necessary to uptrain 
and ke - those crews trained; we have then assessed our capability 
to fly the number of hours specified by the training curriculums; and 
have finally derived what we consider to be our capabilities program. 
T ae e are bound to be changes. 

I do not know of a single program in the Air Force concerning 
which I would stand # fore you and say that this is it and there will 
be nochange. There are acts of God and other things over which we 
have nocontrol. We just do the best we can with this situation. 
















COMPARISON OF FORECASTS WITH ACTUAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 








Mr. Forp. Have you ever checked back to see how valid your fore- 
casts were as they have been executed ? 

General Frrenpman. Mr. Gilgoff has a very interesting analysis on 
this. 

Mr. Manon. Let him present it. 

General Frrepman. All right. 

Mr. Giucorr. If we compare the fiscal year 1957 actual with that 
which was in the budget, we were within 82 percent of the actual. 
This is quite an amount by which to miss the target. There, of course, 
as General Friedman indicated, we had a change in force structure, 
dropping of numbers of wings as we moved along with some modifica- 
tions. In fiscal year 1958 we had 81 percent accomplishment on the 
same type of comparison. However, in fiscal year 1959, moving on to 
the capability type of forecast that we are using at the present time 
in the Air Force, we are within 98 percent-plus of what was presented 
to this committee in the budget last year, and what is today presented 
in the fiscal year 1959 column of that same budget. 

It might be interesting to note that we are flying and have flown 
through the first half of the year 49 percent of the program that we 
are presenting to you today in the fiscal year 1959 column. So the test 
of time, as you have indicated, in 1959 proves that we have come a long 
way in being able to balance out these kinds of differences. We are 
today, we feel, strongly on a capability type forecast. 

Mr. Manton. Let us turn now to page 1 in this secret book. 











RESPONSE OF FLYING PROGRAM TO WORLD CONDITIONS 











Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering about this. It is clear, 
but this may not be an operation and maintenance decision. It might 
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be a policy decision. Do you go on in the even tenor of your flying 
way? Here is a target. You explain why you have that target, and 
Mr. Gilgoff has indicated why they come within how many percent- 
age points of it. We have the costs, the aircraft, the number of hours. 
Do you go on day after day, month after month, year after year, 
in the even tenor of that program regardless of what is going on out- 
side, or does the Air Force vary the program in direct ratio to the 
developments in world events and the mission and the purpose of the 
Air Force? What do you intend to do next month? Will you just go 
onas though nothing is going on any place, or what ? 

General Preston. Speaking to your question, do we go on at an 
even pace continuously, I answer, “No, sir; we do not.” We pro- 
ject a capability rate. We normally would like to operate to capacity 
in our tactical training. In the event of unusual world conditions, 
tense world conditions, we would very much vary that rate. For 
ene during the situations which developed in the Middle East 
a year or so ago, we stood a much greater proportion of our bomber 
fleet on a rt during the period of increased tension, greatly reducing 
our flying training during that period. We did essenti: ally the same 
thing with our tactical forces overseas. 

So we do not try- 

Mr. Froop. What about tomorrow morning? There are some indi- 
cations and some people are foolish enough to believe we have a 
problem now. A lot of people do not believe that, but there is some 
indication that something is going on which might be of interest to 
the Air Force sooner or later. What are you doing about it at half- 
past 11 today ¢ 

General Preston. I do not believe we have anything unusual sched- 
uled for that particular time, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. That is not what I am talking about, of course. What 
about half-past 1? 

General Preston. I do not believe I can respond to that. 

Mr. Frioop. Pick a day or a week. What is going on? Do you 
know what Iam talking about ? 

General Preston. Yes, sir; I understand what you are talking about. 

Mr. Froop. What are you doing about it, or is that your job? 
Maybe that is policy. Maybe it is not operation and m: Lintenance at 
al. If it is not, just say, “It isn’t my job,” and I agree with you. 

General Preston. It is my job, sir. We have devised a scheme for 
varying the degree of alert in direct response to the degree of inter- 
national tension. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure of that. Now, how are you executing it yes 
terday and today ? 


PROBLEM OF MAINTAINING GROUND ALERT 


General Preston. We are not at the moment on an increased state 
of alert in our strategic forces. 

Mr. Fioop. Then for the last month and at this moment and for 
the next several moments I am to understand that as far as the Air 
Force is concerned, as far as you are concerned personally, because it 
is your job, there is nothing going on to indicate to you any necessity 
for ine reasing alert or training or anything else 7 
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General Preston. In answering that I would like to explain, Mr. 
Flood, that whenever we increase the alert. we pay a pretty heavy 
price in developing our capability for standing alert. Alert is defi- 
nitely competitive with training. So when we increase the status of 
alert we must take a degradation or accept a degradation in training. 

Mr. Fioop. You have stated the premise. What are you doing about 
it? 

General Preston. Right at the moment, we are standing the maxi- 
mum state of alert that we can sustain indefinitely. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I am wondering, General, if you have adequately 
enswered Mr. Flood’s question in general terms. The question is, “As 
a result of world conditions are you spending more or less of your 
operation and maintenance money in this area of flying hours?” I 
understood you to say you are not changing the expenditure curve at 
this time in operation and maintenance as a ‘result of world conditions, 

General Preston. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? 

General Preston. That was what I was leading up to a moment ago, 
Mr. Flood. We feel that at this time our best interests are served 
by getting the maximum number of combat crews ready and capable 
of standing alert. 

(Off the record.) 

General Preston. I started to say a moment ago, Mr. Chairman, 
that most of this is classified and we should perha ips have it off the 
record. 

Mr. Manon. The record will come to you and you may take it off 
the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you worried about money ? 

General Preston. No, Mr. Flood. We feel that we can go on an 
increased state of ground alert when required—going up from our 
present status of ground alert to about of our force on alert. 
We can do that very quickly. However, the time period during which 
we can sustain that is very limited, and we very quickly degrade our 
overall capability by going on increased alert prematurely or too 
frequently. 

Mr. Froop. I understand what you do and I understand why you 
do it, because that is what you have been doing for a long time. I 
know the theory of your operation. Now I repeat just once more and 
we will get off it: Taking for granted that I know what you are talking 
about, taking for granted that is what you are doing, vis-a-vis the 
international situation in the last, 30 days and for the next 30, are you 
changing the ratios of your operation in any way whatsoever in view 
of the existing circumstances? 

General Preston. Speaking directly to the degree of ground alert, 
we are not yet changing the degree of alert. We are keeping a close 
ear to the ground on the international situation and will change the 
degree of alert as we feel the tensions involved warrant it and more 
than offset the degradation in our training which we must accept 
when we do it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a perfectly good answer. 

I do not agree with you, but that has nothing to do with the quality 
of your answer. 

Mr. THomson. When you say accept a degradation in your training, 
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actually you are referring to a degradation in your ultimate capacity 
at the proper moment to sustain an alert. Is that not true? 

General Preston. That is essentially correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. How long does it take you to get. the word down to 
change this alert status? 

General Presron. It takes a very few moments, sir. It is just the 
time to call. We can place an increased alert status in effect almost 
instantaneously. 

Mr. Tuomson. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. We will get into the field of the cost of additional 
alert a little later. 

I wish you would look at the secret page No. 1 and discuss that. 
That seems to be an overall summary of the entire classified book. 
Is that correct ? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. On two pages you have a 
complete summarization of the material which we were discussing pre- 
viously. 

(Off the record.) 


TRANSPORT TYPE AIRCRAFT OTHER THAN MATS 


Mr. Froop. I would like a paragraph on transports. In your intro- 
ductory remarks you made it very clear that you were separating cer- 
tain categories of aircraft for the operation and maintenance justifi- 
cation and you took out MATS, but you still continued to talk about 
transport at some length, quite heavily i in hours and quite heavily in 
dollars, exclusive of MATS. To whom do those tr ansports belong? 
What kind of transports are they ? 2 What is their mission which would 
require so many hours of operation and training, so many aircraft of 
what kind and how much money, as distinct from MATS, in transport 
only ? 

You see my problem. How many airlines have I got? 

General FriepMan. Sir, as far as I know, you have only one organ- 
ization within the Air Force which has the primary mission of air 
transport, and that is the airlift service of the industrial fund. 

Mr. Froop. Oh, no. 

General FrizpMan. There are assigned to our various tactical units 
mission support aircraft. As a specific example, these aircraft are 
used to pick up emergency spares, they are used for administrative pur- 
poses, et cetera. 

Mr. Froop. When we use the word “transport,” do we use it in con- 
nection with the transportation of persons and things ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, and also tankers. When we talk about 
transports, we are talking about the KC-135’s and KC-97’s 

Mr. Fioop. And any kind of aircraft that transports persons and/or 
things-—— 

General Frrepman. We would call a transport, that is correct. The 
“C” designator we would call a transport. As I say, we even go so far 
as to include tankers. 

Mr. Foon. To save time, will you list for us all of the transports, all 
of the “C” category, that are outside of the jurisdiction of MATS, 
which are operated by the Air Force—by classification, flying hours, 
and dollars, just as you have given us these very excellent charts here? 
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General FrrepMan. We will do that, sir. That can be readily put 
together. Did you want to go over it now, or did you mean in the 
record? I understood you to say in the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Put it in the record. If you can do it within the next 
day or two, supply it to the committee as soon as you can so I can se 
it and then put it in the record. 

Mr. Manon. I think that would be the way to handle that. 

(The information requested follows :) 










Summary analysis of “transport aircraft” category in fiscal year 1960 budget estimat 
for operation of aircraft inder the operation and 





maintenance appropriation 















Fiscal year 1960 







| Aireraft fue 
} and oil fund 
requirement 
(in 
thousands 


Programed 
fiying hours 









Less : 





ansports 2, 307, 714 | 


219, 044 





$140, 452 
mounts included for Military Air Transport Service_- 9, 632 











Total 




















outside jurisdiction of Military Air Transport Service 2, O88, 670 | 140, 82 
Distribution by activity and type aircraft: | 
4. Major mission forces 11,014,071 | 1115, 794 
Air refueling squadrons (K C-135, KC-97 
Strateczic Air Comman | 
Strategic support squadrons (C-124 4 
Stratecic Air Command 
Airborne early warning squadrons (RC-121 | 
Air Defense Command | 
Troop carrier, medium (C-130, C-119 | 
Practical Air Command, U.S. Air Forces in Europe, Pacifi 
Air Foree, Air Force Reserve 
Troop carrier, assanlt (C-123 
Tactical Air Command, Air Force Reserve | 
Logistics s1pport squadrons (C-124 | 
Air Materiel Command j 
B. Mission support ? 1, 074, 599 } 25, 026 
(Assiened to all major commands other than Military Air | 
Transport Service shown above | | 
C-123 (6 2)] (2, 887) 
C-54 (all types). __- 5 (6, 363 
C-47 (all types 45, 217 (12, 056) 
C-45 (153, 213) | 





(1, 236) 
(2, 484) 


Other _- 





47, 566) | 


| 























1 Since breakdown by aircraft type and model is classified, it is furnished separately for the files of the 
committee. 

2 This category of flying reflects the required capability for quick, on-the-spot responses to problems of 
conditions arising in performance of all basic management functions—planning, organizing, directing, 
coordinating and controlling. It also includes the capability for filling unexpected gaps in supply and 
maintenance processes as well as the accomplishment of essential tasks pertaining to the technica) aspects 
of flying (e.g., weather and navigation). It should be noted also that the concept of multiple purposes of 
flight applies particularly to mission support. Maximum aircraft utilization is exacted from each flight. 
Therefore, any given flight may involve the accomplishment of several tasks pertaining to different functional 
areas, all of which directly insure performance of the primary mission of the base or unit of aircraft assign- 
ment. Typical examples of these tasks include the following: 

Transportation of personnel and equipment in unit exercises, instrument training for fighter pilots, 
unscheduled movements of critical parts, missile range surveillance, rocket range surveillance, local search 
and rescue, flight checks of radar and navigation aids, mail and supply of outposts, accident investigation, 
inspections, staff supervision, conferences, observer proficiency, pilot proficiency, weather observation, 
humanitarian missions, courier projects, support of other Government agencies. 
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Mr. Manon. Heretofore in the hearing this morning we have under- 
taken more or less to understand your detailed charts, at least the 
format of them. We might now have a general period of interro- 
gation. 

Mr. Mrinsuau. Before we leave these charts, it would be helpful to 
me, if it is possible, instead of just having these numerical designations 
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of these different types of planes which the Air Force has in its inven- 
tory, if they could give a brief description of the make and ty " rather 


than just L 
Mr. 


oF or some other symbol. 


Would that be possible ? 
Manon. Will you provide for the record an explanation of 


these symbols, and will you provide for all the members of the com- 





‘an see} mittee a more definitive title to these : airplanes so we can understand 
better? You can provide that to us in the morning or this afternoon, 
Ithink. 
General FrrepMAN. Sir, in support of our proc ‘curement programs 
we have a book which gives the number of every aircraft, the inven- 
ets tory numbers, characterist 1cs, manufacturer, engine, and everything. 
atto . . s . 
a Mr. Manon. But now we are talking about Operation and Mainte- 
nance. 
O60 Y ~ yr . - 
General FrrepMan. We will do that, sir. 
- ead (The information requested follows :) 
oll fund 
“7 USAF aircraft 
usands . = cael i cenit ee cic a ae eas 
oa Mannfacturer » Engine Remarks 
$140, 452 2 ee te ee See a 
), 632 
ii ber heavy 
140, 82 B-52 Boeing 8-jet B&C series can perform a reconnaissance 
mission when equipped with a capsule. 
F-G series has a missile launch capabil- 
794 | ity. 
R-3¢ Convair -. ..| 6reciprocating, 4jet_| Replaced by B-52’s 
RB-3 do | do.. Reconnaissance, 
r edium 
B-58 lo | 4-jet_ Supersonie, with variable mission pod. 
B-47 Boeing 6-jet | Speed, over 600 miles per hour; ceiling over 
40,000 feet. 
DB-47 do do | Missile launch capability. 
RB-47 do do Reconnaissance. 
[ B-47 do do Transition training. 
TB-O _do 4-reciprocating | Do. 
K B-50 do do | Bomber converted to tanker, 
RB-50 ..do back tceee .|"Klectronic reconnaissance. 
ee Gen toeecusuee ..do. | Weather reconnaissance. 
—%, 026 B/T B-29 ..do ea. Ss ...| Radar evaluation capability. 
—-— KB-29 a Se } _do _...| Bomber converted to tanker, 
RB-29 .do. do. ..} Reconnaissance/ECM., 
Bomber tactical: } | | 
(2, 887 Ss Pa Douglas... - DA ste eias: | Speed 600 to 700 miles per hour; ceiling, over 
(6, 363 | 45,000 feet. 
(12, 056 RB/WB-66_-_-- Re Aes ee en ee | Electronic and weather reconnaissance. 
(1, 236) abacus tin -| Martin.........--- te do... Tactical bomber, tow vehicle. 
(2, 484) RB-57 sae MN 8GG- Dee t  GG Reconnaissance, 
B/TB-45__...... s North American WO 325 dos --| Test support. 
RB-45 Se Se Se wee _do_. ‘i Do. 
s of the B-26 cout SIE gine eed 2-rec iprocating- ...| Tow vehicle. 
BTW OO. case nce cOOe as coone -do- | Reconnaissance. 
lems or TB-26.......-<<- es ee do sales Transition training. 
recting, VB-26 sical winnaar Pert iis oc canes Staff modified. 
ply and B/RB/TB-25...| North American aa | Phasing out of inventory, 
aspects TMOG. cawucencal a See ees ae | Electronic countermeasure training. 
poses of NO 6 nicaicne| saci sae maces Re Lo enone | Staff modified. 
1 flight. I oe oN eee es Aa By eee Out of the inventory 
ictional Fichter: 
assign- F-107 OI acai eae a oe Experimental. 
F-106 sel SOMVE sncunas5- JOR | Interceptor. 
pilots, F/JF/Y F-105...| Republic........-.|_-.-- Ba scascesoe Tactical fighter. 
search F-104 _| Lockheed AS ct a Tactical or interceptor. 
gation, F/T F-102__.....| Convair a oe Interceptor. 
vation, RMON acs cs slain ee acekan ten eee ae Prototype aircraft. 
JF-102 salons Mad sate eess |__.._do.. Test support aircraft. 
F-101 4 McDonnell- -.....| 2-jet..-... : Tactical or interceptor. 
RF/YRF-101 ae scar ne Tactical reconnaissance mission. 
F-100A.........| North American | 1-jet_...--.-------- | Tactical fighter. 
Aviation. | 
F-100C, D....-- “| ES ary a eee Do. 
der- OMNI fs A Ms Ss ce ae |-- do Dual place, tactical fighter. 
the F/DF/Y F-94__.| Lockheed -.......]..-- Rose cae Interceptor. 
| F/DF-89_.......| Northrup. ......-- fo = aes Do. 
-TTO- F-86 other......| North American U6 cc cnawewe Tactical fighter. 
| Aviation. 
UN I edd do ‘ Do. 
1] to We ee ee do. | Interceptor. 


j0ns 





Fighter—Con 


| ee 


RF-S6F ___--- 
TF-86D__..-. 
F/RF-84F. 
F/R F-S4G, K 
F-84 other 


F/QF-80....--.-| 


OF oe 
TF-80- -- 
Transport, heavy: 

KC-135 
C-133A 
YC-97J 
C-124 
YC-124. 
C-97 : 
KC-97 
Transport, 


VC-54 
YC-54_- 
Transport, 
UC-X.. 
C-123. . 
C/VC 
C/V C-53... 
C-47 
AC-47__. 
RC-47.. 
SC-47 
TC-47 
VC-47 
YC-47._.. 


C/TC-46...._- 
C-45__ 

RC-45 
C/TC-45G_._.- 

Trainer: 

T-38__ 

T/J T-37 
T-33_- 
DT-33_. 
T-34.. 

T-29_. 

T-28_. 


Other: 


1.-27(U-3A)_.... 


L-26(U-4 


L/VL.. 


med- 





Manufacturer 


North American 
Aviation 
SH 
de... 
Republic 
G6 on 
a 
Lockheed 
_.do 
ee 


Boeing -- 


| Douglas 


Boeing 


| Douglas 


do 


Boeing -- 


_.do 


Lockheed 
..do 
..do 

....-do 


_| Convair 
..| Lockheed 


<a ; 
Fairchild 


-| Douglas 


_.do 
..do 


Unknown. 

Fairchild__.. 

Douglas-.-- 
pele Dwins 
-do 
GIO sisi 
-do 
I iii 
.do 
aM a 
NO Sth 


Beech. 
do 
onus 


Northrup 


| Cessna 





Lockheed __. 
do___- 
Beech. 
Convair __- 
Nerth American 
Aviation. 


Cessna. - 
Aero Engineering 


Co. 
DeHavilland_. 
Cessna 


; | Ryan (North 


American 


| Kaman 


 —— 
Piasecki 
do__- 


| Sikorsky ts 


Sikorsky -- 


| Grumman 
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Engine 


SOU sti biceee 
wt HDi cas 
ee 5 
Be ERT 
koe 

te 


-O andhaceseeen 


(Ee 
Se ane 


4-jet 


| 4-turboprop_ - 


do 
4-reciprocating 

cos@e 

_.do 


4 turboprop -- 
sine 
_.do 


_.do ay 


2 reciprocating 


_| 4 reciprocating 


| 2 reciprocating 


4 reciprocating 
..do 
_do 
...do 


2-reciprocating - 

| 
-do..- 
.do 
| 
anaes 
-do_.. 
.do 
a 
deci 
ES 

pa 5: 
-do 
BOs cue 
.do 


l-reciprocating 
2-reciprocating - - 
1-reciprocating - - 


2-reciprocating 


1-turboprop 
l-reciprocating 
eee 
_do 
eo 
ees 
do 
2-reciprocating - - 





USAF aircraft—Continued 


Remarks 


Tactical fighter. 


| Tactical reconnaissance mission. 


Target and transition aircraft. 
Tactical fighter and reconnaissance aircraft, 
Do. 


_| Tactical fighter. 


Fighters in drone modification. 
Tactical reconnaissance mission. 
Tactical fighter used for tow and transition 


| Strategic tanker. 


Cargo capacity, 95,000 pounds. 


_| Protot ype aircraft. 


Cargo capacity, 74,000 pounds, or 200 troops. 
Prototype aircraft. 


| Cargo capacity, 68,500 pounds, or 130 troops, 
Strategic tanker. 


Troops carrier, medium. 
Electronie reconnaissance. 


| Prototype aircraft. 


Do. 


| VC are staff modified. 


Cargo capacity, 30,000 pounds, or 106%pas- 
sengers. 

Early warning and control aircraft 

Staff modified. 

Troop carrier, medium. 

Cargo capacity, 25,500 pounds, or,76 troops. 

Staff modified. 

Cargo and personne]. 

Checks navigational aids. 

Search and rescue. 

ECM training. 

Staff modified. 

Prototype aircraft. 


Light jet transport. 
Assault transport. 
VC is staff modified. 

Do. 
Cargo and personnel. 
Checks navigational aids. 


| Electronic reconnaissance. 


Search and rescue. 

Transition and training. 

Staff modified. 

Prototype aircraft. 

Modified for test support. 
Obsolete transport. 

Obsolete trainer and transport. 
Photo charting aircraft. 
Obsolete trainer and transport. 


Transsonic trainer. 
Subsonic primary trainer. 
Subsonic basic trainer. 
Drone director. 

Primary trader. 
Navigator trainer. 
Primary trainer. 


Utility transport. 
Do. 


Do. 
Liaison. 
Do. 


Helicopter. 

Do. 

Do. 
Search and rescue, helicopter. 
Helicopter. 
Search and rescue, helicopter. 
Helicopter. 

Do. 
Amphibious seareh and rescue. 
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OF THE 


AIR 


Forcr 


Summary exploration of aircraft prefix and classification letlers with examples by 
aircraft type 


I 


A- 


D 


J 


8 


T 


U 


Vv 


WwW 


X 


-refix or classifica- 
tion letter 


Facility 
checking. 


Director 


Special test 
temporary. 


TORI. cchouns 


Drone-... 


Reconnaissance - 





Research and 
Tescue,. 


Training 


HP UUMOTL . .cnnccexe 


Staff 


Weather 


Research 


Prototype 





! H—Helicopter; L 


Meaning 


Aircraft with electronic 
devices to permit facility 
checking of navigation 
aids by Airways and 
Air Communications 
Service. 

Aircraft capable of con- 
trolling a drone aircraft 
or guided missile. 

Aircraft on special test by 
authorized organizations 
whose installed property 
has been temporarily 
removed to accommo- 
date the test. 
craft are exempt from 
compliance with tech- 


nical orders (except im- | 


mediate and urgent 
action) for the period of 
the test. 


Aircraft designed  pri- 
marily (or modified with 
special requirement) to 
provide inflight refuel- 
ing of other aircraft. 

Aircraft capable of being 
controlled from a point 
outside the aircraft. 


Aircraft having equipment 
permanently installed 
for photographie and/or 
electronic reconnaissance 
missions. 

Atroraft having special 
equipment for perform- 
ance of search and rescue 
missions. 


Aircraft having training 


equipment installed for 
purposes of conducting 
training missions. 
Aircraft designed pri- 
marily for the purpose 
of carrying cargo and/or 
passengers. (Payload 


The air- | 


(B) 


KB-50 





of the basic mission of | 


less than 2000 Ibs.) 

Aircra{t having accommo- 
dations such as chairs, 
tables, lounge, berths, 
etc., for the transporta- 
tion of staff personnel. 

Aircraft having meteorol- 
ogical equipment per- 
manently installed. Air- 
craft used itor weather 
reconnaissance without 
inclusion of permanently 
installed meteorological 
equipment will not be 
designated by the prefix 
a. 


| Aircraft designed primarily 


for the purpose of testing 
designs of a radical 
nature. 


| Aircraft procured in limited | -- 


quantities to develop the 


potentialities of the model. | 


Liaison; A- -~Amphibian. 


WB-50 





Bombers 


| (F) 
| Fighters 


QF-80- - - 





RF-101 


TF-102. 
| 


YRF-101 





? Eliminated from active inventory by end fiscal year 1959. 





(C) 


Examples of aircraft in Air Force inventory 


(T) |) (CL) 


Transports | Trainers (SA) (X) 


fKC-135. ._| 


\KC-97. 


(RC-121 


f{RC-180...|.......... 


UC-X. 


VC-118 


YC-121 


|} Other 





\(SH-21 


nes \SA-16 





F. i YL-20 
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COST OF ATRBORNE ALERT 


Mr. Manon. The committee from time to time during the last 8 
weeks of hearings has expressed interest in the possibility of an air 
alert. We have been told that we have no system of detection with 
respect to an oncoming ICBM, which of course we are aware of, and 
the need for a greater degree of alert is perfectly obvious. 

The question of the feasibility and desirability of an airborne alert 
has been discussed publicly and ivately, and it has been in the press, 
and so forth. It isa very import ant question which is now confront- 
ing this committee and the Congress and the country. 

When we have had before us people like Secretary McElroy, See- 
retary Douglas and others, we have not been able to get from them 
detailed information which would cost out various programs that 
might be considered. We have alerted the Air Force to our interest 
in this field and we have asked for detailed information in regard to 
various possibilities. I understand that considerable work has been 
done along that line. 

What do you know about this, General Friedman ? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, we have heard the committee’s desires and, 
as a matter of fact, prior to that we looked into the matter of the costs 
of performing an airborne alert. The committee expressed a desire 
for the dollar computations tied to varying levels. 

With that in mind and talking about fiseal year 1960, the direct 
costs in operation and maintenance required to support several differ- 
ent levels * * * that is, for the fuel and oil, depot maintenance, local 
purchases, this type of item, would range as follows: 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. It will be up to the Air Force to determine what can 
be included from the standpoint of security for the record. Of course, 
the Members of Congress who might be called upon to vote on the need 
for additional funds required to support such a program would need 
to have in the record some information which would be enlightening 
and helpful tothem. You should keep that in mind. 

As Mr. Sheppard has just said off the record here, it is most 
portant that the committee be supplied with intimate details in order 
that we may be able to make a decision with respect to how to handle 
this matter. 

Recapitulating, you have told us what has been costed out for fiscal 
1960. 

General FrrepMan. I gave three alternate programs. 

Mr. Manon. Give us that again. 

General FrrepMan. Very well, sir. 

The operation and maintenance cost of a minimum level of gor: 
would be approximately $340 million. This would be the fiscal ye 
1960 cost. The next higher level of effort would cost approxim: stab 
$800 million. The final of the three illustrative plans would cost. ap- 
proximately $1.2 billion. 

As I pointed out, there are some costs which we have not included 
here. We have never really run this at a level where we can, with 
any kind of assurance, determine what the spares replacement costs 
will be, what the true depot maintenance costs will be. General 
Hewitt, I am sure, will substantiate this when he speaks this after- 
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noon if you want to go into it further. There is some question as to 
whether or not you would require as much maintenance per flying 
hour on one takeoff and one landing flying like this as you would 
under present conditions. These are the things that are elusive and 
which we cannot pinpoint at this time. 

This is not in any sense of the word trying to evade the commit- 
tee’s desires in this particular regard, It is “just the fact that any 
spares cost we would give you now would be a “guesstimate.” If T 
gave you a figure today, it would be a Saaaieek figure and I could 
not support it in detail. 

Mr. Manion. The point is, you have given us figures for certain 
levels of airborne alert. Are those just fuel figures or what are they ? 

General FriepMAN. Those are fuel and maintenance figures and 
local purchases, labor, this type of thing, but they do not include 
spares, for instance, which we would procure out of our aircraft 
appropriation. At the present time we cannot provide an accurate 
spares consumption factor. 


UTILIZATION OF AIRCRAFT TO SUPPORT TEST EFFORT 


Mr. Manon. I wish you would supply this information for the 
committee and for the record, if it is proper: What would be the 
difference between the average utilization of the aircraft in the 
present program of training and utilization and the three different 
types of programs which you have illustrated? In other words, 
would you increase the utilization 10 percent, 20 percent, 50 percent, 
or 100 percent? What are those figures? Are you prepared to 


discuss that generally and give us the information later! 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, do you mean over a year’s period of 
tine how many more hours a plane or a wing of pl: ines would fly? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, if you are talking about “B-52’s, and we are now 
confining it to B-52’s, generally. I doubt that you could tie it down 
toan individual plane. 

Mr. Forp. I mean toa wing of B-52’s asa whole. 

Mr. Manon. However it can best be provided. 

Mr. Fioop. I think it a shocking reflection upon the Air Force that 
they do not have that for the last year right down to the last part 
of each plane and each gallon and each man and each crew. You 
should have had it for a year in your vest pocket. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if in giving us these figures 
they took into consideration the fact that some of these B-52 s and 
B-47’s will be flying from these bases under this program which is 
before us now. 

General FirpMan. Yes, sir; and I think this is along the lines that 
the chairman talked about. There would be an overall increase, 
ind the costs I am talking about would be net additional O. & M. costs 
to support these illustrative operations. In other words, we envision 
‘much higher utilization rate of these aircraft than is forecast in 
the budgeted flying-hour program. 

The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use.) 

Mr. Boyt. Will the chairman yield right there ? 

Mr. Manion. Lyield to the gentleman. 

38515—59—pt. 4——-45 
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Mr. Boye. I have not taken down those figures, but the firs 
thought that oce urs to me is when you talked about the lower level you 
had a figure of $340 million, next you had $800 million, and in the 
highest illustration you had $1,200 “million. What is the reason fo, 
the apparent cube root in there? As you get twice as many you hay 
four times the cost. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is a very good question. Why do the costs 
tend to go up in other than arithmetical ratio 4 

General FrrepMan. Let us take a look. We were talking about $34 
million. Twice that would $680 million. 

(Ott the record. ) 

General Frrepman. There is a complex relationship between the 
number of airplanes on ground alert, those involved in regular train- 
ing, and those which would be required for airborne alert. ‘Therefore, 
you cannot use straight multiplication. As I indicated to you, these are 
net additive O. & M. costs, and we must take into consideration the 
number of aircraft conducting alert versus those on ground alert ver- 
sus those required to perform other training missions, because during 
such maneuvers we would still have the requirement to maintain con 
tinuous training of our crews. It is a rather detailed calculation and 
not one which is susceptible of saying this is the cost of one, and there. 
fore two Is twice that cost, and three is three times the cost. 

(Ott the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. When you come back this afternoon, we will want you 
to be as specific as you can with respect to the questions which hay 
been asked. Mr. Riley has just mentioned the fact that you start on 
the basis of an X quantity of aircraft. Did you give consideratior 
to starting with a lesser number of aircraft? And so forth. 

General FrrepmMan. Yes, sir 

Mr. Manon, Then we want to know what your spare parts situa- 
tion is. If you have an excess of spare parts in some areas that would 
be one thing. Tf you do not have, that would be another thing whieh 


would re juire additional cient ict for fiscal 1960. 

Another thing, you have been talking about the B-52. Let us find 
out what you have considered with respect to the B-47. And so forth. 
We want the best figures on this that you are able to project. 

We will resume the discussion at 2 o’clock. Thank you very much, 


gentlemen. 


Afternoon Session ) 
EMPLOYMENT OF ALERT AIRCRAFT 


Let us at this time resume our discussion of the question of airborne 
alert. 

Is there any magic in these three programs which you have pre 
sented, General Friedman / 

General FrrepMan. No, sir: there is no magic in the numbers. We 
were attempting, in response to what we understood to be the com- 
mittee’s desire, trying to specify what the additive operation and 
maintenance costs would be to conduct. at varying levels, numbers 
of aircraft maintained on an airborne alert. 

These varying levels of effort were selected beginning with the 
lower level which would have the least impact on our overall tr aining, 
in order to provide the committee with some “order of magnitude 
dollar costs. 

However, this is a small percentage of the force. There has been 
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some discussion about a much higher level of effort but we think this 
would be patently impossible, as an immediate program, to implement. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. You have already said that it is thought that each 
individual plane which would be involved in airborne alert would be 
in the air a fixed number of hours. 

General F'RieEpMAN, ‘That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did you give consideration to other hourly employ- 
ment of these planes ¢ 

General k’riepMAN. There have been some studies on varying hours 
related to an airborne alert concept, Mr. Chairman, The present Air 
Force thinking is that should it become necessary at some future date, 
because of security reasons, to implement some sort of an airborne 
alert oper: ation, We must be ready to do so. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


COST OF SPECIFIC AIRBORNE ALERT PROGRAM 


General FRrepMAN. Perhaps, to be more responsive to what the 
committee desires and in direct answer of the question raised by the 
chairman in writing, to wit, what would the cost be of maintaining 
some degree of air alert for the latter part of the period in question, 
I will state that SAC considers they can implement an airborne alert 
within that year. 

The operation and maintenance cost - maintaining that degree 
of airborne alert for that period. ili | approximately $185 mil 
lion, over and above the cost of maintaining the ground alert during 
the same period. 

The costs 1 am quoting here include the POL, base materiel, main- 
tenance, and depot maintenance. 

Mr. Manon. | do not know that we would be too greatly interested 
in calculating the cost of maintaining an air alert for ———. There 
were several exploratory questions asked, 1 believe. 

General FrRrepMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It might be that— would not be a proper time, 
but if is important to know what it would cost to maintain an air- 
borne alert and how much airborne alert you can get for X dollars. 

General Frrepman. What I am doing here, sir, is giving you the 
costs associated with what Strategic Air Command said t hey could 
do, 

Mr. Manon. What are the relative merits of an individual plane 
and crew being on the shorter period rather than the longer period 
about which you have been talk ne? 

General PRESTON. The one immediate advantage of being on the 
shorter period of alert would be the eifect on the crew. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Presion, We are going to have to extrapolate, perhaps, 
or use judgment n determining how eilectively the crew would Op 
erate aiter it had been in the air for an extended period of time if it 
were then sent to penetrate a defense system. 

AT] 


R REFUELING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. What would be the refueling requirements of the 
two periods we have been discussing ¢ 
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General Preston. The longer period would perhaps require 
aerial refuelings. 

Mr. Manon. Spaced in what manner hourwise? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Preston. I have it pictured in my mind as to how they go 
on amap but I just do not recall the hours. 

I would say probably at the end of approximately ———-. This 
would vary depending on where they took off from. 

Mr. Manon. You would fly at less than maximum speed 

General Preston. Yes, sir; you would fly at optimum fuel con- 
sumption. 

Mr. Manon. At what general altitudes would you fly ? 

General Presron. High altitudes varying with the conditions. 

Mr. Manon. Would these planes be so positioned that they would 
be in the best possible condition to go into action in the event of an 
emergency ¢ 

General Preston. Yes, sir. I believe that you have in mind the 
portion of the time that they would be in the air and capable of being 
dispatched to a target. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. If they were flying over the Pacific, for example, 
and there was trouble in Western Europe they would not be in a good 
position, of course. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Is it anticipated that in the event of an emergency these 
Janes would have to be again refueled in the air or return to their 
fama for refueling ? 

General Preston. I am not sure I understand that question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. At the end of the longer pene of time this one group of 
planes would have to land, and you would have to launch another 
group. Would there be an overlapping during that period or during 
that process? 

General Preston. The takeoffs would be staggered, Mr. Ford. The 
total force would be made up of parts, each of which is at a different 
stage in the time cycle. 

Mr. Manon. I do not want to take advantage of anyone here, so 
we will go off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


FEASIBILITY OF CONTINUOUS AIRBORNE ALERT 


Mr. Manon. What are the pros and cons as to the feasibility of the 
concept of continuous airborne alert ? 

General Preston. I believe there is no question but that the concept 
of airborne alert is feasible. The big question would relate to the type 
and magnitude of effort to be conducted and the concept under which 
it might be undertaken. 

I don’t know whether that answers your question, Mr. Chairman. 

General Frrepman. There is also the problem of personnel. In 
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other words, as General Power said, this is not an especially easy way 
to live. 

Then there could be other disadvantages. 

Mr. Manon. If youshould keep a man in the air for too long a period 
of time it seems to me in some cases he would be looking for some other 
kind of job somewhere. He might reach a point of emotional stress 
and strain which would make him not only unhappy but probably 
unfit to perform his mission. 

What is the general thinking as to the on and off situation ? 

A man goes into the air for a long time. What sort of a period of 
recuperation would he need after this long period in the air? What 
is the general thinking on that ? 

General Preston. I think the concept generally contemplates that 
a man would not fly one of these long flights without having an 
optimum period of time for rest, recuperation, and normal training. 

Mr. Manon. How would this airborne alert effort fit into the pro- 
gram of training of the Strategic Air Command ? 

General Preston. We would do as much of our training as feasible 
while on an airborne alert mission, but we would have to supple- 
ment such missions with some designed specifically for training. 

Airborne alert missions would not provide optimum training in 
themselves. 

Mr. Manon. It would not provide all the types of training that 
you would need to give a man ? 

General Preston. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood, during discussion of another phase of this, 
asked you a question regarding the formation these planes would fly. 

How would you actually place these planes in the air with respect 
to each other? How would you work that out, more or less? 

General Preston. It would be our desire to position them so that 
they afford the maximum mutual protection and maximum saturation 
when they approached their targets. 

It would present a real problem. 

Mr. Manon. Would you need to have them more or Jess in the 
same locality, all of them at the same time ? 

General Preston. No, sir. The targets they might have to strike 
might dictate that. We might have to send some in one direction 
and some in another. 

Mr. Manon. What would be the minimum number of planes you 
would feel like sending on any kind of mission at this time in the 
event of an emergency ? 

General Preston. That is certainly a judgment matter, and one on 
which we have very little experience, of course. 

Mr. Forp. What would this do to your program under which crews 
and planes have more or less well defined and well prescribed targets 
when here you would have crews which are on the alert where they 
must have to concentrate on what you would imagine to be the most 
essential targets ? 

General Preston. This would impose a burden on the crews to 
learn and become thoroughly familiar with additional targets and 
a routes to targets. It would not pose a difficult problem, 
lowever. 
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At first glance it would seem to be very difficult to handle, but 
understand it now it would not be a very great problem. 

Mr. Fioop. Following up what Mr. Mahon said, each aircraft in- 
volved in the effort would undoubtedly fly a set pattern regardless 
of the miles on each lee. Ts that right? That would be the best 
thing to do obviously, would it not ? 

General Preston. T can only speculate on that. T would think so, 
Mr. Flood. I do not know precisely how we would plan it. 


PURPOSE OF ATRBORNE ALERT 


Mr. Marion. The purpose of any kind of alert is to protect vour 


bombers on the cround, to prevent the bombers on the vround from 


being destroyed in a surprise attack. Is that correct ? 


General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matron. Tsan additional purnose of the airborne alert to enable 
you to more quickly strike the onpe nent / 

General Presron. That might be a byproduct benefit, Mr. Chair- 
man. Ido not think we would really call that a basic purpose, how- 
ever. 

Mr. Matron. That is not the real purpose. Intheevent of a surprise 
attack in which our SAC bases are not materially injured, how would 
the work of the planes on the cround, who are also under condition of 
air alert to some extent.they are on eround alert—how would vou coor- 
dinate their activity with those of the planes already in the air? 
Rather than to send in a verv small group where it would have little 
chance. to met through, would there be a disposition to probably hold up 
the airborne alert planes until they could be joined by reinforcement? 
What would be the situation with respect to that question ? 

{ Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Minsuauy. T wonder if we might have a clearer picture of this 
operation if you were to describe a hypothetical situation. 

Let us say you have a flight taking off from a field somewhere in 
northern Texas. They would take off. 

What would they do then and what would their flight pattern be, 
and where would they refuel ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Before we could make a decision as to anything this 
committee might want to do about some level of airborne alert T think 
we would have to talk to the Chief of Staff, or at least General 
Power again, and get a very specific understanding of their views. 

General Frrepman. T would suggest, sir, that the person to talk to 
would be the Chief of Staff. 


AS AN AIRBORNE ALERT INSTRUMENT 


Mr. Manon. T wish you would discuss the pros and cons of the B-47 
as an airborne alert instrument. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We have many more B-47’s than we have B-52’ 
corse, 

General Preston. Yes. sir. T think most of what T might say un- 
der those guidelines would be cons, Mr. Chairman. 
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One important con on the B47 is that it would require a very much 
oreater tanker effort because of its limited fuel capability. 

Then we have other cons, such as the structural problems on the 
B-47, and we do not know the full impact of that as yet. 

We do not know how long the B-47’s will last. Anything which 
involves as much flying as this would perhaps worsen that condition. 












B-47 LIFE EXPECTANCY 















Mr. Fioop. We do not know how long three-quarters of the SAC 
will last. Well, well, happy new year. 

General FrrepMaNn. It is not as black or as white as that. 

Mr. Fioop. It is awfully close to that. You wouldn’t want to fly 
one of those erates around there just for fun too long, either. 

Mr. Manon. Several questions have been raised right here to which 
he has not responded adequately. 

General Friedman, will you and General Preston and General Web- 
ser help us with this question 4 

General Preston. The last thing I recall was Mr. Flood’s comment 
that we did not know how long three-fourths of the Strategic Air 
Command would last. 

Mr. Fioop. Develop that. They are 10 years old. They had a bug 
inthem and you never took it out. You don’t know anything about 


















hat bird. 

General Preston. We have some pretty intensive studies underway 
on that airplane. When I say we don’t know how long it will last, I 
do not mean to say it might collapse tomorrow. 

Mr. Fioop. But you do not know? 

General Preston. We do know that it will not collapse tomorrow. 
We have narrowed down the time period during which the B-47 
might be expected to fail structurally. 

General Hewitt is here and perhaps he could talk much better 
on that than I ean. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Hewirr. We have found out something new about this air- 
lane. We have never had an airplane built like this, subjected to 
he stresses and strains to which this airplane was subjected, and we 
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had to learn unfortunately, the hard way. 

We also are getting into newer and more exotic materials, such as 
the B-47 being built out of what we eall 75 ST as opposed to the older 
urplanes of 24 ST. 

It is a lighter and stronger material, but we found out through 
experience that it is less resistant to cyclic fatigue. This is the con- 
stant cycling of the wings and other parts of this airplane. 

Mr. Froop. High fracture point ? 

General Hewirr. No, sir. Take even a paper clip, keep bending it 
and it will break quickly. The metal in this airplane will not. break 
this easily, but this essentially is what happens at points of high 
stress, 

After one or two accidents and in the inspection of these airplanes 
we found out. they were cracking at several highly stressed points. 

_ Not only did we develop a fix for these airplanes, the best engineer- 
ing fix that Boeing and other engineers could devise for this airplane, 
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but we felt that we had to find out just how far this is going to extend 
the life of this airplane, how far have we moved this stress out, and} (or 
what will happen next, because definitely it appeared to us that. this of t 
was progressive in nature and we had to get ahead of this. ( 
Mr. Fioop. Plus the fact it is obsolese ent, anyhow. are 
General Hewrrrt. It is in our inventory for a long time to come, sir, | pur 
This is one of the reasons why it is not as suitable : as the B- 52 for} wh 
airborne alert, sir. h 
In order to find this out as quickly as we could, we called on the | the 
then NACA, Boeing Aircraft, and Douglas Aircraft, all three of them. | abe 
We gave them an airplane and they set it up by means of hydraulic ( 
jacks, cycling mechanisms, and recording mechanism, very compli- | wo 
ae 1d, to cycle this airplane beyond the expected life of the aircraft | cov 
that we had previously taken. ] 
Mr. Fioop. What eo you mean by cycling? } 
General Hewirr. Just exactly that, sir, by rotating and working | kn 
jacks they cycle the frame of this airplane. It is subjected to constant | cor 
stress. They set up a spectrum of stresses which would be the equiva- | wh 


lent of actually flying the airplane. ( 
This could be done on the ground and extrapolated into actual hours | As 
of flying. Jon 


In doing this, sir, it very quickly paid for itself by showing up 
another structural problem. 

The failures before had been in the wings and the wing fittings. , 
This failure was in a longitudinal] member. 


: ga ad 

By inspecting the high hour airplanes we detected the beginning of ray 
rarer place. 7 
7 9 tio 

. FLoop. By inspecting what ? ( 
volte al Hewrrr. We detected cracks. 
Mr. Fioop. Inspecting what planes? ( 

“ eee as : , ( 
General Hewirr. The high hour airplanes, those approaching the | ) 
number of hours where failure of a longitudinal member could oceur. | ( 
We certainly have saved our airplanes by this cycling process and | _,,, 
determining that we had another place that was going to go at some | 
time in the future. wi 
Mr. Fioop. Was it still metal fatigue? a 
General Hewrrr. The same problem essentially; yes, sir. ) 


This was fixed. An engineering fix was set up for this. We ar 
now in the process, after going through the modification that you 
heard about—one where we beefed up the wings—we are now going 
through the process of beefing up the longitudinal member which he 
the cycling process indicated would fail. of 

We have plenty of time to correct this. We do not have to do it on 
a crash basis. We can get to this before most of the airplanes reach 


cw 


this age. ' 
(Discussion off the record.) : 
Mr. Manon. How long normally can we expect to keep these air- | 
planes in the inventory doing the things they are doing now? in 


General Hewrrrt. They will support our present flying hours and 
force structure projections. | 
Mr. Manon. How long is that approximately ? | 
(Discussion off the record.) th: 
Mr. Manon. It would seem, General Friedman, this would have | ; 
had something to do with our procurement program. I imagine 
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Convair would take care of more B—58’s and sell the Air Force more 
of those if it would help. i 

General FrrepvMan. I am sure they would. Our own concern in this 
area is one of the reasons why, during the budget discussions, the 
number of B-52’s being procured was increased over and above that 
which we initially requested. 

Mr. Manon. Is this information you have been giving us about 
the coming metal fatigue of the B-47’s something that we can talk 
about ¢ 

General FrrepMan. In general terms it can be discussed. We 
would not want to discuss it in the specific terms which General Hewitt 
covered in detail. 

I think the Air Force agrees this is an obsolescing aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. All the major countries of the world would certainly 
know that an airplane which we have had as long as the B-47 is be- 
coming more and more obsolescent all the time, and will finally become 
wholly obsolete. 

General FriepMan. This would be the normal cycle, Mr. Chairman. 
As an example, the B-36 was one of our good airplanes and it is no 
longer in the SAC inventory. 


EFFECT OF LABS MANEUVER ON B-47 LIFE 


Mr. Suerrarp. Am I to understand that if you had not had this 
additional operation required you would not have had the failures as 
rapidly as you have had them? The failure was because of the func- 
tion you added to the job for which it was not originally constructed ? 

General FrrepMan. Do you mean the LABS maneuver? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

General Hewirr. That was a contributing factor, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Was it a major factor ? 

General Hewrrr. A major contributing factor; yes, sir. It was a 
major contributing factor. 

Mr. SueprarD. The moment you saw one open, when you saw the 
wing splits, you drew your own conclusions. You didn’t have to be 
in expert on that because it was self-evident. 

Mr. Manon. Do you need more B-52’s than you have requested ? 

General FrrepMAN. I believe the Chief has indicated that the pro- 
curement forecast is adequate in his opinion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. Wait a minute. I asked him last year to take a wing 
based upon this performance of the B-47, based upon the possibility 
of metal fatigue in this trick metal. 

I said : “Based upon all these things,” and this is a year ago, “please 
takea wing.” He said he didn’t need it. 

General FrrepMAn. Sir, as you know, we have since that time 

Mr. Fioop. This is a year ago. 

General Frrepman. Increased our B-52 units. We went from 11 
to 12 and now are going higher. 

Mr. Froop. You had that in the book ? 

General FrrepMan. Wehaveit now. This was recent. 

The Chief feels that this, in conjunction with the engineering studies 
that General Hewitt described, is adequate and we can perform the 
job that has to be done. 
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Mr. Fioop. Are you still using the same bombing technique with 
all this evidence and testimony 4 


General Preston. We are not using LABS maneuvers in the B+ 


anymore, Mr. Flood. 


Mr. Forp. Because of the structural problem or for other reasons, 


General Preston ‘ 

General Preston. Actually we have developed another technique 
which is just as good. It would possibly help us to be able to use the 
LABS maneuvers just for increased flexibility. However, it is not 
nearly so essential as it was previously. We do have the capability to 
deliver bombs at low level without the LABS maneuvers. 

Mr. Frioop. Have you ever run a morale test on crews on your 
B-47’s? Have you ever had any stool pigeons around with big ears in 
the ready rooms, to get the scuttlebutt on your crews for your B-47’s, 
last week ? 

General Preston. I do not know. I cannot talk precisely on just 
what we have done in that area. I have talked with the commanders, 
however, and I have a brother in one of the B-47 units. By and large, 
I do not believe that they are greatly disturbed by this condition. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what makes a horse race. My information is 
considerably different. 

General Preston. I would not have you believe that we feel this is 
not a very significant thing. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. In your present budget for fiscal 1960, do you have any 
funds specifically earmarked for an airborne alert effort ? 

General Frrepman. We do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


RELATION OF GROUND AND AIR ALERT 


Mr. Manon. We are getting now into ground alert, but, of course. 
it is related. 

Mr. Froop. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Manon. Can you answer the question asked by Mr. Flood fully 
enough so we will be able to get your views? 

Mr. Froop. You can do that in the record. You do not have to doit 
now. 

Mr. Manon. He can do part of it now. Generally, how would you 
carry on with the rest of the Air Force if you conducted some level of 
airborne alert? 

General Preston. We are practicing and projecting to continue the 
practice of sustaining the maximum ground alert which we can sus- 
tain consistent with maintaining our crews at an adequate level of 
proficiency. We are increasing the amount of ground alert every 
day. 

Mr. Manon. How much ground alert do we have normally, and 
how much would we have if we had an airborne alert? How much 
ground alert ? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manion. Will you prepare in writing a statement for us with 
respect to the degree of alertness of the ground alert of B-47’s and 
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B-52’s if you had an airborne alert and if you did not have an air- 
borne alert ? 

General FrrepmMan. We will do that, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use.) 

Mr. Manon. Try to come up with something which we can read 
and will make sense, not necessarily for the record but for the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Fioop. It is a very important problem. You have to maintain 
a proper balance between air and ground alert. 

Mr. Marron. How many B-52’s do you presently have in inventory 
and how many are on order that have not been delivered ? 

General Preston. We have considerably more than half now de- 
livered., 

B-52 PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. We have ordered a total of 603 B-52’s plus 32. 

General Wessrer. Plus 39, sir. The a ordered to date is 
642. The 70 for which we are requesting funds in the fiscal year 1960 
budget would bring that figure to 712. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. Do you intend to try to raise the number of aircraft 
on ground alert consider: ably ¢ 

General Preston. We intend to raise it just as rapidly as we can, 
sir. 

Mr. Manion. How far do you think it feasible to try to raise it / 

Mr. Froop. What percent will you have at Christmas? 

General Preston. We still think we can get one-third. 

Mr. Manon. Youstill think you can get one-third on a ground alert 4 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marron. What do you mean by the term “ground alert” 

General Presron. Capable of taking off, runways jae available 
for them to take off, within 15 minutes. 

Mr. Manion. What is the degree of alertness of those which are not 
on ground alert ? 

General Preston, I think I understand now. You are asking, say 
we had 380 minutes’ warning, how many could we have by that time, 
how many by 45 minutes, and so on. 

Mr. Manion. Generally, yes. In other words, to some extent you 
are capable of performing within an interval of time. 

General Preston. Sir, I could provide those figures very readily 
and very quickly, but I do not have them with me. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee's use. ) 

Mr. Forp. What do you expect to have on ground alert with your 
B-47’s at the end of this fiscal year? What does the budget program 
anticipate for fiscal 1960 in that regard ? 

(reneral Preston. I do not believe I could say, Mr. Ford, what we 
will have at various time periods. Our program is one in which we are 
achieving the maximum that we can and we are proceeding rapidly 
toward the goal of one-third. I am not at all attempting to evade 
your question. The reason for that is that as we increase the ground 
alert we also complicate the training program required to sustain it. 













So we have competing objectives and competing problems and pur- 
poses in this thing. We have to feel our way as we go along, toa 
degree. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have done really quite well in the 
last year. 

General Preston. We have appreciably more than doubled it. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you talking only about B-47’s? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Preston. Iam talking about the strategic force. 

Mr. Frioop. That is the point. He has 500 aircraft that he wants 
to include in that figure. You are talking about SAC. 

General Preston. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Forp. I do not see the significance or the differentiation. 

Mr. Froop. It is the difference between 1500 B-47’s plus 500 B-52’s, 
in round numbers when you get a couple more. 

Mr. Forp. When you talk about the strategic force, you are talk- 
ing about both, are you not ? 

General Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Yes, but before that I thought he was talking with 
Mr. Mahon only about B-47’s, and he is not. 

General Preston. Since I am speaking of percentages, I think gen- 
erally they are pretty consistent. 

Mr. Manon. Did you say in response to my question that about 
of the B-47’s were in status of ground alert? As I under- 
stood, you never did say what percentage of B-52’s were in a state 
of ground alert. 

General Preston. May I look that up? 

General Werster. I have that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Is this the same figure for the B-47’s? 

General Werster. That is correct, sir. 
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REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. What is the problem here with respect to crews? If 
we are to be more alert, have we to increase the size of the Air Force 
and provide additional crews? What is the relationship of crews to 
this problem ? 

General Preston. The number of crews that we have available, 
when coupled with the training requirements to support that num- 
ber, provide together the limiting feature on this. We have to build 
up to a higher crew to aircraft ratio, which requires a considerable 
training program just for upgrading crews. 

Then when we get up to that higher ratio, we are faced with the 
problem of sustaining their proficiency. We then have a greater 
sustaining problem. That is the feature I was trying to describe to 
Mr. Ford here a moment ago. The crews really are the limiting 
factor in this. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. If you have a much greater ground alert, say 100 per- 
cent ground alert, would you have to have additional crews? 

General Preston. Yes, sir; but I might submit that that is a rather 
academic question, because we could not do it in any event. You can- 
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not sustain a combat capability wholly on alert. You have to conduct 
training along with it. 

Mr. Manon. What is the highest feasible figure ? 

General Preston. I believe, as a figure we could sustain indefinitely, 
it will never get appreciably more than one-third. 

Mr. Fioop. You are speaking of one-third of SAC on a 15-minute 
alert. 

General Preston. Yes, sir. We are speaking of one-third of their 
assigned aircraft on a 15-minute alert. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that good or bad? What do you think? 

General Preston. Of course, it would be desirable to have 100 per- 
cent if you could get it. 

Mr. Froop. What do you think? 

General Preston. It is taking a very big effort to get one-third. 

Mr. Fioop. That looks good to you. Should I be satisfied with one- 
third? Isthat good? Not satisfied, but is that good ¢ 

General Preston. I do not quite know what to relate it to or what 
to measure it by. 

Mr. Fioop. Idon’teither. All right. 

Mr. Manon. Has somebody else a question / 

Mr. Anprews. I have another question. 


TANKER CAPABILITY 


What about your refueling capability, General? Is it getting bet- 
ter or does it need to get any better? Tell us briefly about that. 

General Preston. It is getting immensely better, sir, and I think it 
does need to get better. 

Mr. Anprews. What can be done or what should be done? 

General Preston. I might describe the condition right now. With 
an extended period of warning, up to 6 or 7 hours, we can generate 
enough launch capability that we arrive at a point with our bombers 
where we would have to hold some of them on the ground awaiting 
refueling capability. I do not know whether I make that clear. 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. Do you need more tankers? 

Mr. Manon. Somebody over here wanted recognition. 

Mr. Minsnani. Regardless of the refueling question, how many 
bases are required to maintain this refueling operation for the tanker 
planes? 

General Preston. I am trying to do some quick figuring on that. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Just in round figures. 

(Off the record.) 

General Preston. I think we can dig that out of our files here very 
quickly. 

Mr. Manon. How many bases would be utilized. 

Mr. Minsuaty. How many are required for this operation. 

General Wesster. I do not have that broken down completely, Mr. 
Minshall. As you probably understand, some of the tankers are col- 
located with the bombers, and some few are separate. 

Mr. Minsiati. What percentage of them are isolated bases? 
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General Wesster. I do not have that. 

General Preston. We have very few bases which are devoted strictly 
and exclusively to tankers. 

(Ot the record.) 

General Preston. We went into a program last year to relocate 
some of the KC—97 squadrons, to move them further north where they 
would be in a better position to do the refueling job, but I do not re- 
eall how many will not be positioned on bases where they are the sole 
occupant. 

General Wesster. Several squadrons of KC—97’s were moved north, 
and there are also air defense units at the same base. 

Mr. Minsuaun. Again a rather academic question, but if you were 
the Soviet powers that be and you wanted to bust up our potential so 
far as an air alert is concerned, what is your biggest weakness? 
Where would you strike? How would you attempt to bust it up! 
Would you hit our tanker bases?) What is our weakest link ? 

General Presron. Off the record. 

Mr. Minsnauu. I am talking about the tanker locations. Would it 
be possible to hit those and, if you knocked out the tanker locations, 
it is the equivalent of knocking out X number of other bases ¢ 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Minsuautit. How many of these tanker bases or SAC bases are 
located within range of possible missile attack from enemy subma- 
rines ¢ 

General Preston. I do not know that figure, sir. 

Mr. MinsuaAryi. I mean like the Azores or up in Newfoundland. 

General Preston. I think we would have to get into the specifies of 
which missiles in which time period. The reason I say that is that 
if we were talking about a 1,500-mile missile, which they do not have 
at the moment—— 

Mr. Minsnatx. Mr. Flood will dispute that with you. 

Mr. Froop. From submarines. 

Mr. Mrinsnaty. No. He said a 1,500-mile missile which they do 
not have at the moment. 

Mr. Fioop. You were talking about submarines. 

Mr. Minsuatu. I wasthinking of a sea-launched missile. 

Mr. Fioop. They haven’t anything better than REGULUS on sub- 
marines. 

General Preston. Speaking of that range missile, it brings practi- 
cally everything within their range. If we are talking about pure 
coastal areas, perhaps 200 miles, I would still probably have to go 
back to my books and find out. I do not know just how many we 
have that close. 7 

Mr. Minsnaty. If they were able to knock out just the coastal 
areas, would that seriously interfere with your plans based on your 
present method of planned operation ? 

(Security deletions. ) 

General Preston. It would not interfere with the planes once the 
bombers are launched. I know of no way that the opponent could 
interfere with those planes once they are launched, except to exercise 
their air defense upon arrival of the bombers over the opponents 
homeland. 
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Mr. Minsuauu. How about jamming of radio and navigation aids? 
General Preston. We do not believe they have the capability of 
griously interfering with our effort through that means. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you a question, Mr. Andrews ! 

Mr. AnprEws. One other question. 

General, you started to tell me a few minutes ago what you needed 
in your refueling service. What do you need? Do you need more 
tankers ¢ 

General Preston. Yes, sir; we do need more tankers. 

Mr. Anprews. How many do you have now, what is the ratio be- 
tween tankers and SAC bombers, both B-47’s and B-52’s, and how 
many do you need ¢ 

General Preston. Can you dig that up? 

General Wessrer. I can respond to the ratios. 

Mr. Anprews. All right, General Webster. 

General Wessrrr. We curre ntly carry a ratio of approximately one 
squadron of KC—97’s to one wing of B-47’s. We have used this ratio 
in the past, but I must point out we do not necessarily confine our 
use of the KC-97 to the B-47’s alone. In past justifications we have, 
as you know, used the 3 to 2 ratio for B-52’s and KC—135’s. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you have this ratio now ¢ 

General Wessrer. We are not up to it yet. 

Mr. ANprews. When do you expect to get there ? 

General Wresrer. We will reach that ratio on B-52’s and KC-135’s 
n fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Anprews. One more year. 

General Wepsrer. One more year. 

I would like to add further that we are talking about a 1-to-1 ratio 
for the B-58’s. But we still have this tanker limitation for the B- 


“—* 


ri 5. 
Mr. Anprews. Is your ratio today 20 KC-97’s to 45 B-47’s? 
General Wexster. Yes, sir; that is approximately right. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that sufficient ? 

General Wesster. It is not sufficient in terms of performance com- 
patibility. 

Mr. Anprews. What do you think it should be, and are you getting 
more of those KC-97’s? 

General Werster. No, sir. We are not. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that the end of the program for the KC—97 

General Wepster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What can we do about it, then ? 

Mr. Fioop. Don’t you have some money to get KC-97’s which was 
not allocated ? 

Mr, Anprews. Can you use the KC-135 with the B47? 

General Wersrer. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, we do employ 

them with the B-47. 

Anprews. Can you use the KC—97’s with the B-52’s? 

General Wessrer. Not so well. 

General Preston. We are doing that, also. 

Mr. Srxes. What is your situation with regard to the ground 
alert which you maintain on tankers compared w vith the ground alert 
you maintain on the bombers? 
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General Preston. We have the same problem and the same type 

of objectives in the alert on tankers. As we go toward a one-thinl 
alert on bombers, we are attempting to go toward the same one-third 
alert on tankers. From day to day I believe we are a little bit better 
in our alert on tankers. 

Mr. Sr«es. If there were no air alert for bombers, would ther 
also be no air alert for tankers ? 

General Preston. No, sir, there would not. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you need more bases for your tankers, General 
Webster ? 

General Werster. I do not believe we feel that we do at this 
time. 

General FrrepMan. No, sir. If you will recall, we came over in 
the 1958 supplemental to get going on the home bases for the dispersal 
of the B-52’s, B-47’s, and the tankers. 

Mr. Anprews. What is your safety record on refueling, General 
Preston ? 

General Preston. I cannot quote statistics on it. I can say thata 
refueling operation is a very safe operation. I do not believe we 
have ever had a fatal accident in refueling. I am speaking from 
memory now. I do not recall one. We have had minor accidents, 
but it 1s generally a quite safe operation. 

Mr. Anprews. All right. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. General Friedman, would those figures which you gave 
for the airborne alert effort we discussed, include only the fuel, and 
so forth, in this part of the budget ? 

General Frrepman. Yes, direct operation and maintenance costs, 
that is correct. 



























ADDITIONAL ALERT COSTS 





















Mr. Forp. If any additional personnel costs or additional spares 
or equipment were needed, that would have to be added to the opera- 
tion and maintenance costs? 

General FrrepmMan. Yes, certainly in the instance of spares. There 
would perhaps be some minimum requirement for increase in per- 
sonnel, Mr. Ford. Whether or not this would be an increase overall, 
I frankly cannot state. Certainly yes, if directly applied to the higher 
program effort. I think if you were to determine the cost of the 
latter, separate and apart from the rest of the Air Force require- 
ments, there would be an increase. 

Mr. Forp. The figures you quoted this morning—$360 million for 
one program, eight hundred-and-some million dollars for another 
program, and $1,200 million for another sample program—are again 
figures predicated only on the items within this part of the budget ? 

General FrrmepmMan. Those were operation and maintenance added 
costs. 

Mr. Forp. No personnel costs, no spares costs ? 

General FrrepMan. No spares, but some labor costs to operation and 
maintenance. 

Mr. Forp. No original procurement for replacement aircraft? _ 

General Frrenman. No procurement. However, there are addi- 
tional labor costs in there. Mr. Boyle asked why this rather dramatic 
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jump in costs between the various levels of effort. Having been given 
an opportunity to look into that, the reason is that a goodly percentage 
of our training requirements could be satisfied in conjunction with 
the lower level of effort, whereas going to the higher level of effort the 
activity associated with those sorties would be a pure add-on cost. 
In other words, it would be a 100-percent increase at the higher level 
whereas at the lower level it is only a 50-percent increase from the 
dollars and activities contained in the basic budget. 

Another element of increased cost would be the fact that there 
would be increased costs of labor, because as you increased the level 
of effort your turnaround times would become much more stringent, 
and the only way which this could be accomplished, since additional 
time would not be available, would be through increased labor; either 
contract or by assignment of additional personnel at the base to effect 
those turnaround times. 

Mr. Forv. General Preston, I get the impression that you have a 
program laid out to increase your ground alert from whatever the 
percentage was a year or two ago up to the figure of one-third. Your 
training base is predicated on that program. Your operating pro- 
gram is likewise predicated on this long-pull aim or objective. 

Do I get the correct impression that if you imposed on that pro- 
gram an acceleration for your ground alert to reach the one-third 
objective more quickly, you would have a period where your rate of 
progress would be slower ¢ 

General Preston. If I understand you correctly, that is completely 
right. This is what I understand you to be saying on it: You are 
saying that we would have to reduce our ground alert today in order 
to get an increased ground alert or to get the ultimate in ground 
alert at an earlier date later on. 

Mr. Forp. That is correct. 

General Preston. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Forp. That is the point I was trying to make. I gathered 
that to be the statement you had made one or two times earlier during 
the hearing, and I wanted to be clear that that was an accurate under- 
standing of your position. 

General Preston. That is absolutely correct, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


B—-52 STRUCTURAL TESTS 


Mr. Tuomson. I wonder if I might ask one question, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. THomson. General Preston, you described the structural prob- 
lem with the B-47’s which developed in certain tests which were run 
- certain remedial actions taken. Have any tests been run on the 

92 

General Preston. Yes, sir, there have. I do not know whether 
they are tests or just inquiries or studies. I think probably General 
Hewitt could answer your question better. 

Mr. Manon. Answer that, General. 

_General Hewrrr. We have a B-52 which was taken off the produc- 
tion line, less internal electronic and other equipment, and that has 
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been allocated to a test to determine what limitations the B-52 will 
have, so we will be several years ahead and will know what to expeet 
from the B-52 at an earlier date. 

Mr. Tuomson. So far the test has not been completed ? 

General Hewirr. No. ane test has just begun. 

Mr. Tuompson. Is the B-52 made out of relatively the same type of 
metal ? 

General Hrewirr. Essentially, yes. Its structures are very similar, 

Mr. Minsnatu. When will the test be completed, General ? 

Gener: al Hewirr. We will begin getting results from that test pos- 
sibly in 3 months, and then progressively as we get more simulator 
time on the airframe. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is it a heavier aircraft than the B- 

General Hewirr. Oh, yes, it is a heavier aircraft bat it is built very 
much the same and out of essentially the same materials. 

Mr. THomson. The type of problem that was developed in the 
B-47 with regard to materials should not vary greatly just because of 
weight, then, I take it. 

General Hewirr. Of course, it is the concentration of weight in 
certain places. Iam sure that Boeing and the rest of us have learned 
things about the B-47 which will be corrected at least to a degree in 
the 5b—52 commensurate with the state of the art. 

Mr. Tromson. Thank you. 

(Off the record.) 


ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL FLYING HOURS, 1957-59 


Mr. Manon. Would you provide for the record a tabulation of the 
total flying hours as originally estimated for the fiscal years 1957, 
1958, and 1959, compared with the actual hours flown in 1957 and 
i958 and the revised estimate for fiscal 1959? Mr. Ford asked you 
this question, or at least a part of this question. Will you supply that 
information ¢ 

General Preston. Yes, sir; we will. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Flying hour comparisons 


{Number of flying hours in thousands] 


President’s 
budget 
estimate 


Fiscal year 1957 we Oe i i Pied OY ' osendeat 10, 291.9 | 

Fiscal year 1958___- ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘2 fedas 9, 481. 4 

F ] 1959 7, 182.2 | 
ISCAL YCaPr 1909. 2.220 oo 2 on ee eo enn meen ce nen ne nenee--ee--- --| 1 7, 023.0 |. 


1 Revised estimate presented in 1959 column of fiscal year 19€0 President’s budget. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES ON COMPARISONS OF FLYING Hours PROGRAMS AND 
AcTUAL Hours FLown 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 
1. The budget estimates for this period (prepared as of December 1955) 


were geared to the attainment of the 137 wing program objective, and an operat- 
ing active aircraft inventory (Regular Air Force and Air Force Reserve) of 
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will approximately 20,000 aircraft by end of fiscal year 1957. The detailed flying hour 

pect program (10,291,900 hours) presented in support of these objectives was a re- 

| quirements program. It assumed that the attainment of combat crew require- 
ments (hours per crew per quarter) would not be restricted in any way by slip- 
pages in aircraft production, by difficulties inherent in transitioning of pilots 
and maintenance crews from the old to the new aircraft, or by fluctuations in 
yerall program guidance. 

2 However, all of the foregoing restrictions did have a strong impact during 
fiscal year 1957 on the accomplishment of the flying hours program. Of particu- 
lar significance were the decisions reached midway in fiscal year 1957 that pro- 
eram objectives for the fiscal year 1958 budget would be geared to only 127 
manned wings. The net result was that even though the Air Force attained a 
level of 186 manned wings by end fiscal year 1957, the composition was differ- 
ent—decreases of one strategic wing and two air defense wings were offset 
by an increase of two tactical wings. Furthermore, it is of greater significance 
that, instead of increasing, the operating active aircraft inventory actnally de- 

ery creased to a total of approximately 18,500 at the end of fiscal year 1957, or 7% 
percent below the inventory level on which the flying hours program had been 
predicated. 


the , , , , ‘ a At , 
f 3. In conjunction with the foregoing, certain adjustments in fund requirements 
e oO 


for aircraft fuel and oil were made throughout the budget cycle which also ac- 
ount for a large portion of the difference between the programed and actual 
tL in flying hours. 
ned 
e 1n 


(a) Recognizing the tendency toward optimism in fiscal year 1957 pro- 
graming, the Air Force actually requested $57,615.000 less than the full 
pricing of the flying hour program, as presented in the fiscal year 1957 
aviation fuels working book submitted to Congress. 

(b) Largely on the same basis, Congress applied an additional reduction 
of $30 million. 

(e) Finally, in the last half of fiscal year 1957, the Air Force was forced 
to establish a self-imposed limitation on flying to permit reprograming of 
funds to other O. & M. budget programs (reference pp. 605-611, fiscal vear 
1959 House hearings). This caused a reduction in our total hours flown in 
fiscal year 1957 of approximately 650,000 hours. 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 


1. Flying hours and other programing data pertaining to this period discloses 
conditions similar to those experienced in fiscal year 1957, except that there were 
even larger variations between the program upon which the fiscal year 1958 budget 
vas based and the force structure actually in being during the year of opera- 
tion. This is shown by the following summary: 


Program Differences 
Actual, end | beatin firs oh Acted A hg 
fiscal vear fiscal vear | fiscal year | 
1957 1958 1958 } (C—D) (B—D) 
President’s | 


budget 


(Cc 


Strategic 
Air Defense 


Tactical 


Total 


2. The flying-hour program of 9,481,000 hours presented in the fiseal year 1958 
budget estimate was geared to a projected end fiscal year 1958 operating active 
aircraft inventory of approximately 19,500 aircraft (Regular AF plus AF 
Reserve). However, the actual end-year position of about 16,000 aircraft was 
uot only 3,500 aircraft below the projected position but also about 2,500 aircraft 
below the actual end fiscal year 1957 status. This includes the phaseout of the 
B-50, B-29, B-26, and F-S84 aircraft more rapidly than was originally planned, 
Which resulted in the flying-hour variances shown for these aircraft. 
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3. In fiscal year 1958 there were additional difficulties in keeping aircraft 
ready to fly. Mainly, these were problems of maintenance such as the B-47 
modification (Project Milk Bottle, in the fourth quarter), unbalanced flight 
controls on the RB-66, and propeller cuff troubles with the C-124’s. Production 
slippages in the Century series of fighters also accounted for flying-hour variances, 

4. Again in the fiscal year 1958 budget cycle aircraft fuel and oil fund require. 
ments were adjusted on a judgment basis in an attempt to take fullest advan- 
tage of possible program variances and price deviations. The Air Force requested 
$30,221,000 less than the total of the priced program (reference p. IV-2, of the 
“Fiscal Year 1558 Estimates Presentation Book No. 18, Aviation Fuels,” as 
submitted to Congress). Congress in turn applied a further reduction of $32 
million in establishing the amount finally approved for the operation and 
maintenance appropriation. 

FISCAL YEAR 1959 


1. The variations in flying hours for fiscal year 1959 thus far experienced are 
attributable primarily to the operational alerts imposed in conjunction with the 
Lebanon and Taiwan emergencies. The impact of the B-47 modification program 
also carried over from fiscal year 1958 into the first quarter of fiscal year 1959, 
The revised fiscal year 1959 program also reflects the continued phaseout of the 
B/TB-25 aircraft and a reevaluation of missions in terms of a general increase 
in flying hours for the heavy and medium bombers and a reduction of flying hours 
for tactical aircraft. 

(See p. 692 for discussion of current capabilities and fiscal year 1960 flying- 
hours program.) 


Mr. Manon. Are the flying hours based on total military require- 
ments ¢ 

General Presron. I think I must say on that, that we have the 
requirements in mind, but the hours are based more on our capability 
to fly. We are capability limited at the moment in our tactical fleet. 

Mr. Manon. Are the flying hours estimated for such types as the 
F-105, F-106, F-107, and the B—58, based on firm known delivery 
schedules for these newer aircraft ? 

General Presron. Yes, sir, they are. They are based on the best 
schedules we have at the moment. 

Mr. Manon. How many hours per month actual flying time should 
you expect to get from these newer aircraft; that is, the F-105, and so 
forth, plus the B-58 and other newer types? 

General Preston. I do not have that answer at hand, I shall have 
to provide it. 

(The information requested follows :) 


EXPECTED MONTHLY UTILIZATION oF F-105, F-106, F-107, ann B-58 AIRCRAFT 


F-105: An average of 15 hours per month is programed for the F—-105 in the 
fiscal year 1960 budget estimates. Near the end of that fiscal year the rate 
should reach 20 hours per month, increasing further to 22 to 25 hours per month 
in subsequent fiscal years. Flying hour requirements to train F—105 crews may 
be increased as operational experience is gained, because of the design of the 
aircraft. It contains advanced systems found previously only on bomber aircraft. 
Aircrew training involving these advanced systems could affect the flying-hour 
utilization. 

F—-106: The fiscal year 1960 budget provides for an average of 17 hours per 
month for this aircraft. It is similar to the F—102 aircraft in design and concept 
for which an average of 20 hours per month has been programed in fiscal year 
1960. Utilization on the F—-106 is expected to reach 25 hours per month when 
fully operational. 

F—-107 : The hours shown for this aircraft represent an average of only 8 hours 
per month. However, these pertain to a single aircraft being used for test 
purposes only. No additional procurement is planned. 

B-58: The program upon which the fiscal year 1960 budget estimates are based 
reflects an average utilization of 16 hours per month for the B-58 aircraft. 
Employment of this aircraft will be similar to the B-47, and ultimate monthly 
utilization should be 30 to 35 hours. 
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Mr. Manon. Your flying hours in the early phases of a plane are not 
so great as they are later on? 

Gyeneral Preston. Normally that is the case, yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When General Weyland of the Tactical Air Command 
was before the committee, he indicated that there would be a total of 

— B-57’s and B-66’s June 30, 1959, and none at the end of fiscal 

year 1960. ‘The classified books supplied the committee indicate an 
average Operating active aircraft inventory during fiscal year 1960 
of ———— of these aircraft. Can you reconcile the differences in these 
figures ¢ 

General Preston. I believe General Weyland was referring only 
to those aircraft in the tactical bomb units. They are used for other 
purposes as well. 

Mr. Manon. Will you check his statement ? 

General Preston. We will provide the correct information. 

Mr. Manon. If his statement is incorrect as has been printed, will 
you have it modified ? 

(yeneral Preston. Yes, sir. 

General FrrepMan. They phase out in the following year. 

(The information requested follows :) 


DISCUSSION OF TACTICAL BOMBERS 


In his testimony General Weyand stated that “with regard to the tactical 
bombers, at the end of this fiscal year we will have only two wings in the inven- 
tory, one of B-57’s and one of B-66’s.” This statement is accurate, and under 
the current Air Force program these units remain in the active forces through 
the end of fiscal year 1960. The requested reconciliation has been accomplished. 
It involves aircraft inventory data which is classified and, therefore, is furnished 
separately for the files of the committee. 

(A classified version has been separately furnished the committee. ) 


MISSION SUPPORT FLYING 


Mr. Manon. Your statement indicates that 9.3 percent of the costs 
in the budget program 410 are involved in the mission support area. 
from material supplied the committee it appears, however, that mis- 
sion support accounts for 23 percent of the average operating active 
ureraft and for 28 percent of the flying hours. Does this not seem 
a disproportionate part, even though not relatively expensive, to ap- 
ply to such support items as administrative proficiency and the like? 

General Preston. I do not believe at the moment I can reconcile 
the two quotes you gave, Mr. Chairman. I certainly feel that the 9.5 
percent which we have quoted is not an inordinate proportion of the 
total. 

Mr. Manon. Will you explore this situation and give us a more 
detailed and sharp answer ? 

General Presron. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


MIssION Support Fiy1na, Fiscat YEAR 1960 


Mission support aircraft of the Air Force are programed to fly 1,914,400 hours 
in fiscal year 1960. This constitutes 28 percent of all Air Force flying planned 
for that period. However, this allocation is not considered a disproportionate 
amount of the total effort, because it provides for highly diversified activities 
essential to maximum effectiveness in accomplishment of the larger, remaining 
Lortion of the flying program—tactical and student training. 

Mission support flights make essential contributions to the technical aspects 
of flying (e.g., weather and navigation) ; they provide capability for filling un- 





expected gaps in supply and maintenance processes and for quick, on-the-spot 
responses to problems arising in performance of all basic management functions— 
planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling. It should be 
noted also that the concept of multiple purposes of flight applies particularly 
to mission support. Maximum aircraft utilization is exacted from each flight 
Therefore, any given flight may involve the accomplishment of several tasks 
pertaining to different functional areas, all of which directly insure performance 
of the primary mission of the base or unit of aircraft assignment. Typica 
exalnples of these tasks include the following: 

Transportation of personnel and equipment in unit exercises. 

Instrument training for fighter pilots. 

Unscheduled movements of critical parts. 

Target simulation for intercept training. 

Missile range surveillance. 

Rocket range surveillance. 

Local search and rescue. 

Flight checks of radar and navigation aids. 

Mail and supply of outposts. 

Accident investigation. 

Inspections. 

Staff supervision. 

Conferences. 

Observer proficiency. 

Pilot proficiency. 

Weather observation. 

Humanitarian missions. 

Courier projects. 

Support of other Government agencies. 

If, contrary to present practices, separate aircraft were set aside for separate 
missions, the total requirement for mission support aircraft might be multiplied 
several times over. However, the numbers of mission support aircraft in the 
active inventory of the Air Force are decreasing from 4,072 at the end of fiscal 
year 1958 to 3,814 at the end of fiscal year 1959, with a further reduction to 
3,746 by the end of fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Manon. Can you tell the committee the class of aircraft used 
in mission or operational support 

General Preston. Yes, sir: we can. In mission support, however, 
it is a long list of aircraft. I would have to refer to our tables. We 
have it right here at hand. 

Mr. Manon. Operational support. 

General Preston. The great majority of the aircraft in oper: ational 
support are T-33’s and C-47’s. There are other types, but in much 
smaller numbers. 

Mr. Marron. What do you mean by “operational support” as here 
used ? 

General Preston. Those are the aircraft which we allocate to the 
commands because the other mission support aircraft they have are 
not able to meet the full proficiency requirement of the pilots at hand. 
So, we add to those a number of airplanes which we identify as opera- 
tional support. 

Mr. Anprews. May I ask a question ? 

Flow old are these C-47’s, General ? 

General Preston. I would judge 15 to 18 years, but I would have 
to check that. 

Mr. Anprews. I did not think any had been made in 20 years. 

General Hewrrr. Twenty to twenty- five. 

Mr. Forp. That is the DC-3 in commercial use. 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. The C 47. 

General Preston. Were they not still delivering in 1943 and 1945! 

General Hewrrr. Some of them were later, but we have been get- 
ting them since 1943. 
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Mr. Froop. They will still be flying for 100 years. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you still consider them safe ? 

General Preston. Yes, sir; they are very safe. 

Mr. Manon. You have a contract air freight system known as 
LOGAIR which you say will support 82 bases in 1960. How much 
of the support of the dispersal sites is to be accomplished by expan- 
sion of the LOGAIR network ? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, we will get into that when we discuss the 
other phases of the operation and maintenance, particularly the air- 
lift portion, I do not have the answer now. 

Mr. Marron. Do the supported bases also have increased require- 
ments for mission support aircraft ? 

General Presron. If I understand your question, I would say defi- 
nitely not, Mr. Chairman. You mean does the individual base in its 
own right, and without regard to the other bases which it may be 
supporting, have an increased requirement? No, sir, it does not. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will resume tomorrow, and we will have General 
Hewitt. 

General Frrepman. General Hewitt will discuss the depot mainte- 
nance program and the modification program. As you recall, we han- 
dle those as an entity because managerially they are handled by one 
man—General Hewitt. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. You have been very 
helpful. It has been a very interesting day. 
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Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order, gentlemen. 

We have a statement to be presented by Maj. Gen. A. G. Hewitt. 
General, you may make your presentation, and we shall not interrupt 
you until you have completed. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 

General Hewirr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
today I would like to present for your consideration the maintenance 
and modification programs for the fiscal year 1960. This includes 
budget project P-431, and that. portion of the aircraft and missiles 
appropriations relative to modification of aircraft and missiles in- 
cluding the required supporting spares. The basic objective in the 
development of this program was to make available at all times the 
highest possible capability in our strike and defense forces consistent 
with national objectives. 

The building of this force must take into consideration the capabil- 
ity of any potential aggressor. His capability has dictated that we 
maintain and modify to a constantly ready state, a large fleet of 
weapon systems. 

As you well know, our objective is to have— 

(1) Astrong air offensive force. 
(2) A strong complementary defense force. 
(3) Anda limited war capability. 

It is then, only sound policy that after spending large sums of 
money procuring an expensive deterrent force, that. we should take 
whatever action is necessary to assure that the force is not only ready, 
but as operationally effective and capable as modern. technology can 
make it. 

As we have stated in the past, the trend in technical development 
costs is continually upward, and a number of items in this program 
reflect such a trend. In this presentation I propose to cover the 
following areas: 

(1) Depot level maintenance: The sustaining of safe and ready 
weapon systems. 

(2) Weapon system modernization: The increasing of the capabil- 
ity of the in being strike and defense forces. 

(3) The maintenance of associated support equipment necessary 
to sustain a superior strike and defense capability. 

(4) The distribution of the workload between the Air Force depots 
and industrial contractor facilities. 


Summary of program requirements 


{In thousands] 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 


= a be | 





(a) Aircraft maintenance. _- : . : $209, 727 $235, 488 $232, 643 
(b) Ballistic missiles_ - Ett cdeten ria eile ade 0 | 5, 705 16, 786 
(c) Aircraft engine maintenance. .-_- a 101,177 | 92, 098 82, 856 
(d) Aircraft and aircraft/missile engine ‘accessory maintenance. 147, 919 176, 346 165, 513 
(e) Electronics and communications equipment maintenance. - 37, 407 48, 367 62, 128 
(f) Powered ground and marine equipment maintenance_ -__-- 16, 058 18, 226 20, 867 
(9) Other equipment and material maintenance____- ~ 35, 193 38, 701 39, 017 
(ia): ORION WE OOP noe. ir ccm cawdawoons EAS ¢ 5, 164 3, 540 3, 894 
(i) Storage of vehicles and other equipment_ _.- cen 4, 160 2, 504 1,943 
(j) Maintenance overhead and materials__..--- soon ee ea 108, 639 124, 185 101, 508 
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This program reflects a gross dollar requirement of $1,377.1 million. 
The breakout of this gross total is as follows: 


Million 
Depot level maintenance 
Modernization/modification 
Initial spares for modification 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


The first area I will cover is depot level maintenance. 

The gross dollars being requested in this budget estimate is ap- 
proximately $18 million less than the fiscal year 1959 requirement. 
The reasons for this reduction are several. Aircraft requirements 
are reduced and engine costs are down. On the other hand, com- 
munications-electronics and ballistic missiles costs are up. Iw ill dis- 
cuss each of these areas later. 

Depot maintenance is defined as that level of maintenance per- 
formed on Air Force equipment requiring major overhaul, repair or 
complete rebuild of parts, assemblies and end items. 

Let me portray the magnitude of the job to be done with the funds 
being requested. We have approximately 21,000 aircraft and missiles 
with a value of $25.9 billion. Our inventory of 100,000 engines is 
valued at $6.9 billion. In addition, each year we overhaul 3 3 million 
aircraft and engine components made up of 97,000 different items. 
In the communications area we support 190,000 end items of equip- 
ment, some of which cost millions of dollars each. Our ground equip- 
ment inventory is made up of a large variety of complex equipment 
such as automatic electronic test equipment. Also, in the ground 
equipment category are 150,000 vehicles, plus large numbers of such 
items as generators, compressors, coolers, cleaners, blowers, etc. In 
addition to the maintenance required on this vast amount of equip- 
ment, deficiencies in design or material generate over 250,000 unsatis- 
fac tory reports each year which require « orrective action. 

In providing for positive and effective depot level maintenance sup- 
port, the Air Force has three principal sources from which to draw: 

1) Air Force depots. 

(2) Prime end item commercial manufacturing facilities and their 
subcontractors. 

(3) Commercial maintenance facilities. 

There is little or no change in the depot level maintenance policy 
since I appeared before the committee last year; however, for the 
benefit of the new members in attendance, I would like to restate the 
policy. 

An “in house” capability must.exist for total management of main- 
tenance engineering programs. The Air Force must always have the 
capacity to direct, approve, and control its programs so that inviolate 
support is assured, regardless of whether the work is done in an Air 
Force or contractor facility. 

Upon introduction of the test quantity of new, untried weapon sys- 
tems, contract sources may possess almost all of the existing technical 
competence. When the first inventory quantity of weapon systems is 
produced, the Air Force must have acquired a virtually complete 
measure of technical competence. Programs will be established to 
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foster improvements in maintainability, reliability, area support, 
pair techniques, and such other matters as will improve the sae 
effectiveness. 

A large share of the maintenance and modification of our firstline 
tactical fleet is done by contractors. For instance, TEMCO, at Dallas, 
Tex., has the job of doing our KC-97 TRANS (inspect and repair as 
necessary), and Douglas, Tulsa, together with Lockheed, at Marietta, 
Ga., IRAN and modify the B-47’s._ In addition, when a weapon system 
is no longer rated as first line normally we find it practical to free 
depot resources for firstline work by increasing the support role of 
contractors, both prime and other. For example, Lockheed Air Service 
of Ontario, Calif., and Air Mod Corporation of Vandalia, Ohio, 
are doing IRAN’s and modifications of F-86 D and T1’s. A balanced 
combination of the principal sources may be used, suitable to the 
weapon system at any point in time, to do the maintenance and modi- 
fication. As an example, work on the B and RB-66 is being done at 
the depot in Mobile, Ala.; by Douglas, Tulsa; and by Land Air 
Corp. of Chicago. 

In making distribution of work to repair sources, primary considera- 
tion is given to military requirements and their impact on national 
security and economy. The factors considered are: 

The mission the weapon is expected to perform. 

Stability of configuration. 

Programed inventory strength. 

Projected first- and second-line life. 

Contract and depot availability and reliability under emer- 
gency conditions. 

Depot and contractor resources and work potential already 
possessed. 

Planning for the support of a given weapon must be kept flexible 
and not committed too early, to hard and fast policies of either the 
AMC depot or contractor support. The “best mix” will be determined 
in each individual case, based on detailed consideration of its own 
merits. The “best mix” does not preclude consideration of either all 
depot support or all contractor support where it is evident that one 
of these courses of action is the soundest approach. 


MISSION PRIORITIES 


Let’s look at the priorities under which we do this workload. 

The dollars requested will provide maximum readiness of the pri- 
mary forces. Priority is given to the offensive strike forces and the 
air defense forces. This includes, in addition to the combat. units 
themselves, those organizations and equipment used in support of the 
combat. forces. 

Other Air Force missions are supported to the extent possible 
within the limitations imposed by dollar and manpower resources. 

In the execution of this support policy we find that there are some 
types of aircraft that we must continue to fly, yet perform only the 
minimum essential depot level maintenance necessary to keep the air- 
craft safe and airworthy. This means that depot level repairs will 
be limited to that work clearly beyond the capability of the using 
commands from a technical, facility, or skill-level standpoint. Lastly, 
there is that category of aircraft which will be fully maintained at 
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base level by base personnel. When this capability to maintain is 
exceeded, the aircraft will be reported for disposition. 


WEAPON/SYSTEM GROUND ENVIRONMENT 


Let me now discuss for a moment a continually increasing require- 
ment in the ground environment area. Perhaps the members of this 
ommittee will remember the recent Air Force announcement of firing 
wo BOMARC interceptor missiles from Cape Canaveral remotely 
ontrolled 1,500 miles away from the launch pad. ‘The mission of this 
test Was to prove the BOMARC’s nul Itiple launching capability within 
the S oes (semiautomatic ground environment) system which 1s 
designed to direct the defense of the Nation against enemy air attack. 
These two BOMARC’s were launched within 15 seconds after the 
buttons were pressed at. 2 huge digital computer located in 
Kingston, N.Y. 

Upon radar pi kup of the mig nes at the ¢ ape, the data was relayed 
toan air defense control center in Kingston where it was converted 
to firing figures by a —_— covering 2 acres of floor space. The 

echnician then pressed a a button and the two missiles le it the pad 
na perfect launch, and several minutes later down range, intercepted 


the drones. 
In addition to the costly requi rements for depot-level maintenance 
f the missile itself, ae cost of maintaining the ground environment 
contnuely increasing. ‘The equipment involved in SAGE is very 
irge, comp! licated, and cos tly to maintain. Approximately 16 SAGE 
omputers will be operational during fiscal year 1960. Negotiated 


ontracts for the maintenance of these SAGE computers show a cost 
of $80,000 per site-month, or approximately &1 million per site per 
year not including materials. 

It has been determined that it is more economical to maintain this 
equipment on site than to transport the components back and forth 
between sites and the industrial repair facilities. Also, the com- 
ponent stock levels can be appreciably reduced using this method. 
The total fiscal year 1960 cost contained in this estimate for the 
ground based electronic equipment of the air defense network including 
SAGE and associated radars is $29.4 million as compared to fiscal year 
1959 cost of $14.5 million, which covered the initial phase-in of S AGE. 
Upon full implementation the value of this system in terms of defense 
will be immeasurable. 

SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


In the support equipment area we find our equipment is becoming 
so complicated that it needs expensive maintenance testing and sup- 
port equipment to keep it effectively in operation. If our “strike and 
defense forces are to be effective, the quality of maintenance and 

reliability of the support equipment must equal that of the basic 
weapon. Thus the Air Force is faced with large expenditures for the 
maintenance of support equipment. 

Therefore, concerted thought and action is being applied to design 
ind build in the highest possible maintainability factors in support 
equipment. ‘This will minimize the machinery, time, and spare parts 
heeessary to keep this equipment in effective working order. For 
example, we are now designing automatic checkout equipment with a 
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built-in self-checking capability, thus eliminating one step in this 
expensive maintenance process. Automatic checkout equipment of 
this type presently under test indicates the time to check out an air. 
craft fire control system can be reduced from hours to minutes, 


MISSILES 


Next I will discuss missiles. Our depot level maintenance policy 
for missiles is essentially the same as for aircraft. Commercial con- 
tract support will normally be utilized for peculiar missile items and 
peculiar ground support equipment until the missile program sta- 
bilizes and additional experience is gained. Peculiar items will be 
constantly reviewed to determine the timeliness and necessity for the 
establishment of an Air Force depot capability. This will normally 
be after the item or system configuration is sufficiently stabilized for 
operational use and when adequate quantities are programed to be in 
the active inventory long enough to justify acquiring depot test 
equipment and tooling. 

Missile common item maintenance will normally be accomplished 
by existing Air Force depots. Even in this case, commercial con- 
tractor support will be used when the cost of additional facilities 
equipment, tooling, and training cannot be justified. 

In addition, the Air Materiel Command will establish a mobile 
capability to assist operating missile organizations at the squadron 
or launch sites during an emergency or in the accomplishment of 
abnormal repair and modification workloads. 

Here again is an example of a change in the workload. The fiscal 
year 1959 ballistic missile depot maintenance requirement of $5.7 
million for THOR, ATLAS, and JUPITER has increased by $111 
million to $16.8 million in fiscal year 1960. This is all done by contract. 
Included in this amount are the funds necessary to give maintenance 
support to the missiles being used in the combat training of personnel 
at Vandenberg Air Force Base. In December of 1958, Air Force 
personnel accomplished, on their first attempt, a successful launch of 
the THOR missile from this installation. 

The workload for overhaul of missile components will be large, 
dictated by the requirement for extremely exacting standards of relia- 
bility of allcomponents. Such increases in the missile workload do not 
dictate any change in our basic maintenance policy. Even though the 
workload mix will change as we gear our maintenance operations to 
manned aircraft plus missiles, it is planned to use existing facilities, 
Government or civilian, wherever possible. Normally, complete 
missiles will not be returned to the depot for overhaul. 


ENGINES 


An area in which we are experiencing considerable workload chang 
is that of engine overhaul. There is a general downward trend in the 
cost of this program. There has been an increase in the flying hour 
program for jets as compared to a decrease in use of reciprocating 
engines. The basic cost of jet engines is much greater than their 
forerunners. 

We can ill afford to tie up large quantities of such expensive items 
in pipeline channels between the user and the overhaul facility. 
Recognizing this, we have greatly increased our jet engine field 
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maintenance at the using bases by authorizing replacement of com- 
ponent assemblies, thus extending the time interval between complete 
overhauls. 

Another step in our program to decrease engine maintenance costs 
is our all-out drive to reduce foreign object damage to jet engines. 
Vacuum sweeper trucks are being placed at many of our bases to 
dear ramps and runways daily. Because of the prohibitive cost of 
foreign object damage to jet engines, we have appointed control 
dficers at each base to reduce the hazards which contribute to this 
expense. 

SONIC FATIGUE 


In the day-to-day operation of high performance jet aircraft we 
fnd ourselves facing new and ditferent phenomena. One of our latest 
and current problems is sonic fatigue of airframe structures repre- 
gnting serious metal deterioration. 

Sonic fatigue is associated with sound vibration and pressures cre- 
ated by the blast and the sound from the jet exhaust. These pressures 
are related to the volume of sound measured in decibels. ‘The threshold 
of hearing begins just above zero decibels. 

Structural fatigue and the inception of pain both start at 140 deci- 
bls. We are then concerned with the sound pressures encountered 
above the 140-decibel level. The evolution of this problem is shown by 
comparing the pressures experienced by the F-86 at 146 decibels to 
later aircraft running as high as 174 decibels. ‘To understand the 
magnitude of this increase, | would like to point out that the B-52 
at 169 decibels suffers under pressures 28 times greater than at the 
point where structural problems begin. 

As engine thrust continues to increase, and specifically on bomber 
aircraft which have engines forward of the airframe trailing edges, 
and in some instances aft of the trailing edges, this problem will become 
even greater. 

Shown here are two typical examples of sonic failure in the B-52 
and KC-135 jet tanker. The B-52 failure occurred after a test equiva- 
lent of 2,000 hours of service. The KC-135 failure occured after 
being subjected to a high decibel resonant frequency for 3 minutes in 
the Boeing sonic test cell. This type fatigue occurs mostly in the 
scondary structure or trailing surfaces. The safety of the aircraft 
isnot immediately affected, but an excessive maintenance burden is 
created. We have experienced this type of fatigue failure on the 
B-§2, B-66, and KC-135 aircraft. We have, on a quick-fix basis, 
developed techniques to combat this fatigue. Neither industry nor 
the Air Force has the final solution. 

To correct this deficiency, it is necessary in some instances to replace 
conventional skin with honeycomb sandwich type construction to 
eliminate ¢ racking, and in other instances, ribs are installed to check 
tracking and breaking of metal parts. Where we encounter sand- 
wich type construction, it takes many times as long to repair damage 
as It does to repair similar damage to conventional type skin. These 
corrective actions are only stopgap measures. The final answer will 
come later, at which time the corrective measures will be incorpor- 
ited into future design. 

Mr. Froop. Which is which? What are those things on the slide? 

General Hewrrr. The honeycomb skin is shown here, sir, this is : 
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primary structure here, and the third is the cross section of, I believe, 
a tr ailing edge, 

Mr. Fioop. I know, but what relationship does that chart have to 
this? Will you take a pointer and point out to me what in the worl 
you are t: alking about ? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. I spoke of the sonic fatigue, Mr. Flood, 
causing damage in the skin structure. You see here, sir, where this is 
broken in here. 

Mr. Froop. That is just the skin ? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir, this is the skin. 

Mr. Fioop. And nothing else ? 

General Hewrrr. The primary structures, of course, are these heay 
structures. This is the covering surface. 

Mr. Froop. That is all you are talking about ? 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. That is all that is damaged ? 

General Hrwirr. This is all we get from sonic fatigue initially, s 

Mr. Sueprarp. Give the same e xpl: ination of the other dares chal 

Mr. Forn. Is that the scale or is that an insignificant piece / 

General Hlewrrr. No, sir, this is not the seale. This is cracked en. 
tirely through. This has to be corrected by patching and sometimes 
replacement of entire panels. 

Mr. Froop. What do you mean, cracked all the way through? How 
deep does that go? 

G neral Hewirr. We have a piece of that here. Here is the piece, 
Mr. Flood. This niece has come out entirely. 

Mr. Fioop. This is aluminum. 

General Hewrrr. Seventy-five S.T. aluminum alloy. 

Mr. Froop. This missing piece, an inch or two square, is the result 
of sonic impact ? 

Beker al Hiewrrr. Sonic at herrg ves, Sl 

Mr. Froop. It actually breaks it out—— 

General Hewrrr. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. At certain i ibels 

General Hrwirr. Yes, sir: after certain periods of oper: ation. 

Mr. Froop. Then you correct this by what—patching it ? 

General Hrewitr Kither patching in some cases or replacement of 
the entire section in some instane es, depending upon the severity. 

Mr. Fuoop. This is a riveted section I am looking at. 

General Hewirr. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Probably several square feet. 

General Hewrrr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sreprarp. Pick up the same thing with your flap rib and 
cive us the same description. 

General Hrewrrr. This is a cross section of a flap of the KC—135, sir 
This rib structure here, sir, which supports the outer structure, has 
cracked at this spot due to sonic vibration. 

Mr. Froop. What is the nature of the material which has cracked! 
What is it? 

General Hewrrr. It is aluminum alloy, sir, aluminum and mag: 
nesium primarily. 

Mr. Froop. It has not shaved off. It has actually cracked. 

General Hewrrr. It has just cracked in this case, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. Do you repair that ¢ 

General Hewrrr. We repair it or we replace it, depending upon 
the degree of fatigue at the time we detect it. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you replace, the entire rib or just the damaged 
section ¢ 

General Hewrrr. In the field in some cases they probably would 
replace the trailing edge or the flap, and then it would go to a depot 
where the part, if economically reparable, would be repaired. 

Mr. Fioop, Is that a major operation ¢ 

General Hewirr. It is, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Would it be replaced with the same material / 

General Hewirr. Always the same material. 


HONEYCOMB MATERIAL 


Mr. Suerrarp. Now let us talk about the honeycomb skin so we 
will have an understanding of the mechancis here. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this a weakness of this particular material or is it a 
weakness of any material? Is this the material that is used in all 
aircraft of this particular category ¢ 

General Hrwrrr. ‘Vhe honeycomb material 

Mr. Suerrarp. He is referring to the material you submitted as a 
sample. 

General Hlewirr. Yes, this is the type of material used in all modern- 
day aircraft. 

Vir. Sixes. Is the answer to change the material or the alloy 
General Hrewrit. We are always looking for new and better ma 
terials. Of course, as we get to the higher s} peed aircraft, the mach 3 
aircraft, they vill then have to go perhaps to stainless steel or ma 
terlals of that nature which will withstand the higher eaneninnes 
to which they will be subjected. These materials have a definite 
limitation, particularly as to their ability to withstand excessive tem- 

peratures 

Mr. Froop. You are talking about two things. You are not talking 
about temperature in the sonic problem. Of course you cannot escape 
the temperature, because at that speed you have a temperature prob- 
lem, but besides temperature you have something else. 

( eral Hewirr. Yes, we have the sonic fatigue problem which I 
am ilies of here. Stainless steel would be less susceptible, we 
believe, to sonic fatigue failure than 75 S.T. is, but of course we give 
up something else there. We will also be working with a much heavier 
material, 

Mr. Froop. What you are searching for, as Mr, Sikes suggested, is 
a metal or an alloy which will withstand both the sonic pressure and 
the high temperature. 

General Hewirr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Foro. Do the commercial aircraft, such as the 707 and others, 
have the same problem or will they have the same problem / 

General Hewirr. Exactly the same, Mr. Ford, and they anticipate 
the same problem. 

Mr. Suerparp. If they acquire that same exposure, however. 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. Of course, the honeycomb material, 
which in some cases is replacing the conventional skin, is less suscepti 
ble to sonic failure, and in many cases, for instance in the B-52, many 


/ 
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of the parts of the B-52 in the trailing edges which were originally 
conventional skin are now being replaced by modification with honey- 
comb skin. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by honeycomb skin ? 

General Hewrrr. I will show you a piece of it, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Does this sonic failure occur, General, after so many 
hours of use, or could it happen to a new flap rib? 

General Hewrrr. It is progressive in nature. It can start very 
early, depending on just where it is located in relation to the exhaust 
of the engine. It becomes progressive with continued operation, sir. 
After each flight the airplane is inspected, and the most susceptible 
places are inspected very closely. 

Mr. Froop. I am looking at this honeycomb skin exhibit, and I 
notice from feeling it and looking at it that it is the same metal as we 
have generally been speaking about. 

General Hewirr. It is. Itis75S.T., sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But I observe and feel that it is a very smooth surface. 
The honeycomb is internal ? 

General Hewrrr. That i is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. When that is so as a fact, since it is internal and covered, 
how, by mere inspection after each flight, do you know whether it has 
been damaged or not ? 

General Hewrrr. The dangerous part is in the outside portion, sir. 

Mr. Froop. This smooth surface ? 

General Hewrrr. Yes,sir. The inside portion sort of dampens out, 
we believe, the sonic vibration. That is not where the strength is. 
The strength is really in the outer skin, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The strength is in the outer skin ? 

General Hewrrr. The outer skin, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What part does the honey comb technique serve ? 

General Hewrrr. We believe it dampens out the vibration impact. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by “dampens out” ? 

General Hewrrr. Cushions it, I would say, or absorbs it. 

Mr. Froop. But it is the surface which is damaged. 

General Hewirr. That is correct, but it becomes a lot more difficult 
to repair than the conventional skin because you have to cut out a 
whole section. It is quite a complicated job of fitting in a new sec- 
tion, and getting it repaired properly. 


THEORY OF SONIC IMPACT 


Mr. Froop. Since you have done that so well in the chart, at this 
moment, will you take a couple of minutes and detail for us as far as 
you can superficially the theory of this sonic impact. In what way 
does sound, after you reach a certain decibel, affect a physical thing? 
How? Why? 

General Hewrrr. It sets up a vibration and pressure, sir. There is 
a definite pressure set up. These decibels measure the pressures set 
up, sir. These alternating pressures cause eventual disintegration of 
the surface, depending on its resistance to the pressures exerted. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to ask you this question in conjunction 
with the comment of the gentleman. Is it not also a fact that you 
have an impact as you enter into these different sonic categories? Is 
that correct or incorrect ? 
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General Hewrrr. That is not what we are talking about in this 
particular case, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepprarp. In other words, then, your pressures are constant 
with no deyiation so far as the flow aspect is concerned ? 

General Hewrrr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt that mere sound at a certain decibel, 
decibel being the measurement of sound, can and does in fact produce 
a traumatic shock and impact. 

General Hewirr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed with your statement, please. 


SONICS AS A WEAPON 


Mr. Froop. To what extent have we examined high decibel projec- 
tion as a Weapon ? 

General Hewrrr. I do not believe I can answer that. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you ever heard it talked about? If there is a 
traumatic impact by high decibels of sound, if that can be channeled 
and controlled, it of course is a potential weapon. Anything with. 
traumatic impact is a weapon. Of course, if it will tear the skin off 
your aircraft at point “A” of decibel measurement, then why can it 
not do the same thing against people and things ? 

General Hewirr. It aneuake could, except I imagine that normal 
atmospheric conditions would dampen out this sound at a distance 
quite rapidly. It would depend on how far you can project the sound, 
sir, to have a disintegrating effect. 

Mr. Fioop. Could you put it in a rifle and shoot sound ? 

General Hewrrr. Not to my knowledge, sir. Of course, on the air- 
plane, you see, we can look at the airplane and there are some parts of 
the airplane that are not subjected to this sonic deterioration due to 
the fact that they are located far enough away from the exhaust of the 
jet engine. 

Mr. Fioop. You suggest to me an old phrase, “Distance is to love 
what wind is to fire. It puts out the little and kindles the great.” 
You mean distance is the gimmick in this. 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir; it is, very definitely, sir. You do not 
have to get far away from where the sound originates to the point that 
it has little or no deleterious effect at all. 

Mr. Froop. Thank you. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Let us proceed. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE MODERNIZATION 


General Hewrrr. Now, I would like to discuss the second portion 
of this estimate. Aircraft and missile modernization is a major part 
of our workload today. The task of improving the capability of our 
in-being force is one of a continuing nature. It is necessary to mod- 
ernize this force commensurate with technological advances. 

This program provides the necessary funds to achieve this manda- 
tory improvement of our inservice aircraft and missiles’ capability 
through modification of the basic weapon system or its component 
equipment. 

MODIFICATIONS 


There are two categories of modifications we are concerned with and 
for which funds are provided within this program. 
38515—59—pt. 4———47 
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Class IV modifications consist of those changes to a weapon system 
or its component equipment which are required to insure optimum 
safety of flight for the aircrew and weapon or for imperative correc- 
tion of service-revealed deficiencies. For example, one of our latest 
and current problems is cyclic fatigue of airframe structures. This is 
not to be confused with the previously discussed sonic problems. 

This is the one that I mentioned to you yesterday, sir, when the 
question came up about the integrity of the B-47. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT OF CYCLIC FATIGUE 


Cyclic fatigue is the result of increased weight and prevailing 
custs of wind at low and high altitudes, during takeoff, in flight, and 
iF anding operations. 

The serious nature of cyclic fatigue was brought to our attention by 
a number of materiel failures in our B-47 fleet. Inspection revealed 
the existence of cracks in various wing sections. Continued inspection 
indicated that the cracks were progressive in nature. Failure of the 
metal occurred at points of high stress concentration. 

An immediate corrective rework and modification program was im- 
plemented which has now been completed. In addition, the Air Foree, 
industry, and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration are 
engaged in a cyclic testing-to-destruction program to provide vital 
information needed in this area. This photograph shows a B-47 
undergoing cyclic testing. You will note the double exposure por- 
traying the flexing of its wings. To provide further information we 
are installing flight-information recorders on test groups of aircraft 
which, by data extrapolation, can be utilized in forecasting structural 
life expectancy. 

Mr. Fioop. This is still something different from metal fatigue. 

General Hewitr. This is different from sonic fatigue. 

Mr. Fioop. And from metal fatigue. 

General Hewirr. No, sir. This results in metal fatigue. The end 
result is metal fatigue, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Put that graph back up a minute. 

Mr. Fioop. The end result is metal fatigue, but if cyclic fatigue is 
the result of increased weight and prev ailing gusts of wind at low 
and high altitudes, during takeoff, in flight and landing operations, 
that is in direct ratio to the time that the metal is being used. 

General Hewirr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That cannot happen the first time you use it. 

General Hewirt. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then metal fatigue is the end result of these several 
things that happen. 

General Hewirr. Of these many cycles; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop, Of course, the physical problem is not sonic fatigue. 

General Hewrrr. This isa different problem, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Sonic fatigue is a different thing from metal fatigue, 
since metal fatigue is an rend result. Metal fatigue is what happens 
to metal after it under goes weight pressures, wind pressures, and alti- 
tude and temperature pressures. 

General Hewirr. Right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the result. 

General Hewrrr. Correct, sir. 
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Mr. Anprews. All of those things cause that metal to move, is that 
correct, General ? 

General Hewirr. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. Your Vu-Graph shows how much movement there is 
in the wing. 

General Hewrrr. Metal fatigue usually occurs at the points of high 
weight concentration, the points which are stressed the most, where 
the metal fatigues earliest. 

Mr. Froop. But the fatigue is not inherent in the metal at the point 
of inception. 

General Hewirrt. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It is the result of the following pressures which produce 
metal fatigue. 

General Hewrrr. Perhaps at some point we can get metals that are 
less susceptible to this fatigue, and also in the design structure of the 
airplane, sir, we can spread out these high- stress concentrations to 
where the stress will not be concentrated and cause the metal fatigue. 
Design has a lot to do with it, sir. If stresses can be distributed over 
a wider area, then of course the life expectancy is greater. 


EXTRUSION PROCESS 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is the process that was developed by the labo- 
ratory on the west coast? Instead of rolling metal out such as the 
present process, they used another one for aluminum, and I am trying 
to think of the name of it. It was brought in to resemble more or 
less a stiff dough, and then it was cast. There is a certain name for 
that procedure. 

General Hewirr. Forging? 

Mr. SuHerparp. Extrusion. 

General Hewirr. Extrusion; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHerparp. Extruded metal, science says, will withstand more 
fatigue exposure than metal which is cast and rolled as we are using 
on our planes today. 

General Hewrrr. The B-52 and the KC-135, sir, have a lot of ex- 
truded material. 

Mr. Suerprarp. Do you get the same fatigue answers in the extruded 
metal that you are getting in this other type of metal, comparatively 
speaking ¢ 

General Hewrrr. This is what we do not know, Mr. Sheppard. We 
do not have the time on the B-52 to give us this answer. We have 
taken a new B-52 off the assembly line and turned it over to a test 
agency to put it through a cycle spectrum which will give us this 
information long before, we hope, the airplane flying time reaches the 
point of metal failure. 

Mr. Froopv. Let me ask you this, General. The chart you have on 
the screen shows the reflected lines of the w ings. Is that the vibration 
quotient there ? 

General Hewirr. No, sir. That is the cycle the wing goes through 
during normal flight, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is not the vibration of one wing that is spread ? 

General Hewrrr. No, it is not vibration, sir. 
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Mr. Froop. What do you mean by the cycle the wing goes through? 

General Hewirr. As the airplane is meeting the various gusts of air, 
sir, the wing moves like that [indicating]. If you will recall some 
flights you have taken you may have noticed that there is a certain 
flexing of the wing and movement of the wing tips. 

Mr. Foon. Then the w ing is actually moving as does the wing of 
a bird to that extent. I hasten to add, “to that extent.” I know you 
need the engine to a great degree, but to that extent you get that wing 
movement. 

General Hrwrrt. Yes, sir; you do. 

Mr. Fioop. To whatever extent it is. 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I recognize the importance of that. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Proceed with your statement. It is a very interest- 
ing situation. You will not cope with it successfully until sometime 
in the metallurgical world they come up with a metal which you can 
use and not have the costly payload reaction. That is a thing you 
have to guard against at all times, is it not ? 

General Hewirt. Yes, sir. This historically has been true, sir, ever 
since we have been building airplanes. As we get faster we impose 
higher weights and stresses. We need to advance metallurgically. 


CAUSE OF SONIC FATIGUE 


Mr. Froop. Let me return fer a minute to sonic fatigue. What 
generates the sonic fatigue? What single element is responsible for 
the generation of sonic fatigue which affects your skin and metal on 
the aircraft ? 

General Hewrrr. The sound generated by the jet engine exhaust. 

Mr. Fioop. Solely ? 

General Hewrrr. Solely. 

Mr. Forp. Could that problem arise or was it in existence when you 
had reciprocating engines ? 

General Hrwirr. No: because we did not reach sounds of this in- 
tensity with the reciprocating engine. 

Mr. Forp. It is only when you go faster than mach 1, then? 

General Hewrrr. No; this has nothing to do with speed. This sonic 
fatigue can occur by just tying the airplane to the ground and running 
the engine at top ‘speed. In fact, it is even more severe when the 
airplane i is in a static position, because when the airplane is flying you 
are going away from the sound to a degree. So if the airplane is 

“chocked- -up” and staked to the ground sonic fatigue can be speeded 
up greatly. 

Mr. Forp. Would a turboprop have the same problem ? 

General Hewrrr. To a degree, yes, because you still get the high 
sound intensity from the turboprop engine. 


SOUND EFFECTS ON PERSONNEL 


Mr. Froop. Does your Surgeon General comment much about this 
so far as your people are concerned ? 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir. There has been an increase in the num- 
ber of retirements, I understand 

General Frrepman. We have General Cullen here. 
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General Hewrrr. Yes, our Surgeon General is here. 

General Cutten. I cannot speak to the number of retirements. We 
are concerned about the damage from high noise levels in conjunction 
with these aircraft. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That has been manifest because you have asked this 
committee for a tremendous amount of money on ground testing in 
order to avoid that high decibel reaction to people within the vicinity. 
Is that true? 

General Cutten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It has been in evidence for a matter of 7 or 8 years. 
Is that right? 

General CULLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When you get away from the ground and get into 
atmospheric conditions you are really confronted with the problem 
Mr. Flood referred to. 

General CuLLeN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You do not have the same control on the ground, 
generally speaking. 
~ Mr. FLoop. You make a good witness but that is not quite my point. 

Mr. Suerparp. I was getting some information. 

Mr. Foon. I am interested in the actual physical deterioration. 
This man tells me about metal. 

Beyond the neuroses I am interested in what it does to the skin. 
What does it do to the cellular structure and bone structure of the 
man in the plane? 

General Cutten. I have to speak as a nonexpert witness, Mr. Flood. 
That is a very specialized field. Our main problem is the damage it 
does to the hearing apparatus in levels which we encounter at the 
present time. 

We do have knowledge on an experimental basis that the higher you 
go, and you can go high enough, you get actual damage to tissues —— 

Mr. Fioop. High by decibels or altitude ? 

General CULLEN. Noise levels, decibels, where you get actual dam- 
age to tissues. We do not have those levels yet in aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all I was inquiring about. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Proceed with your statement, please, General. 

General Hewrrr. The second category is class V modifications con 
sisting of those changes to a we: upon system or its component equip- 
ment which result in a marked improvement in military capability 
or operational performance. 

In addition, this category includes reconfiguration of a weapon 

system to permit performance of a new and different mission assign- 

ment. It is through this category of modifications that we provide our 
in-being strike and defense forces with the necessary improvements 
tomeet and overcome the potential enemy threat. 


APPLICATION OF FUNDS 


The w eapon system modernization programing concept adopted in 
fiscal year 1957 has resulted in an intensive screening process to insure 
that only the most essential requirements will be accomplished in this 
program. Our stringent management control has assured a balanced 





program between procurement of new weapon systems versus mod- 
ernization of in-service systems. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1960 will provide the Strategie 
Air Command with new and improved equipment which will INerease 
their ability to successfully perform their strike mission. The in- 
corporation of the latest countermeasure equipment, the ability to 
launch air-to-surface and decoy missiles are vital requirements in 
overcoming the enemy defenses. 

The Air Defense Force's c: apability will be greatly increased through 
incorporation of the latest improvements in our electronic fire-control 
systems, the ability to launch more effective guided air rockets and 
improved early warning and interception equipments. 

The Tactical Air Forces will be provided with an increased striking 
capability through the incorporation of all weather navigation equip- 
ment, the ability t to launch the latest air-to-surface missiles and nuclear 
weapons. 

The Military Air Transport Service will be provided with the latest 
improved airborne communications equipment. required for their 
worldwide operations. 

High-altitude, high-speed jet aircraft will be reconfigured to target 
drones equipped for final testing and evaluation of ground-to-air 
and air-to-air missile systems. 


SPARES SUPPORT 


Included within the modernization program are the necessary initial 
spares required to support the program. The requested funds are 


computed on the basis of previous experience, and the spares require- 
ments are directly proportional to the installation kit requirements. 

Through the application of sound management techniques and con- 
tinual reevaluation of our spares support progr am, we have effectively 
reduced our requirements in this area for the last 3 years. 


FUNDING 


In planning the requirements for this program, funds are requested 
to support only the known current needs. Although the majority of 
our modifications extend for more than 1 year, funds are requested 
for only those portions actually required to be accomplished in our 
depots and to be contracted for during the budget. year. 

There is a definite relationship between the cost of modernization 
and the dollar value of our in-service inventory. A comparison of 
inventory values versus modernization cost indicates that despite con- 
tinual increase in inventory value, our modernization costs have been 
minimized during the past 3 years. This compar ison is particularly 

significant in view of the ever-increasing cost of labor and materials 
dur ing this time period. 

The detailed breakdown for the currently known requirements for 
fiscal year 1960 has been provided for use of the committee. 

Now I would like to discuss several significant areas that are perti- 
nent to the entire maintenance and modification program, and which 
I feel sure are of interest to you. 
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DEPOT AND CONTRACT WORKLOAD DISTRIBUTION 


The first area is workload distribution. 

As we have stated in our depot level maintenance policy, the best 
mix of the workload between i and contract will be determined 
in each individual case. Sinee we must of necessity fight an all-out 
conflict with the weapons on hand at the outset, we inust have an ade- 
quate in-house capability at all times to accomplish those workloads 
which are most vital to our national security. As in past years, I 
believe this objective for a sound distribution between contract and 
depot has been programed in fiscal year 1960. 

Contractors will receive approximately 72 percent or $958.2 million 
for labor and materials used in maintenance and modification, and 
the remaining 28 percent or $379 million will be expended in the depot 
in payment of personnel, travel, Federal employees insurance, civil 
service retirement, and social security. 


SPLIT BETWEEN CONTRACT AND SELF-MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Sixes. Might we have a comparison between the last 2 fiscal 
years on that split? 

Mr. Suepparp. I see no reason why it should not be made part of 
the record at this point. Do you have that here ? 

General Hewirr. We have it here, sir. It has been approximately 
72 to 73 percent with contractors as opposed to 27 to 28 percent in- 
house during the past 3 years. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the trend up or down for contract maintenance? 

General Hewrrr. This has been essentially the same during the past 
3 years, Sir. 

I will point out a little further that this is a split in the dollars 
which includes the purchase of a great many kits and materials which 
we use both with the contractor and the depot, and has not been ex- 
trapolated into man-years. In continuing my presentation I will give 
you the man-years split also, which perhaps may be more significant. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Proceed. 

General Hewirr. The man-year split of the total requirement for 
services to accomplish maintenance and modification is approximately 
55 percent or 79,300 man-years for the contractor, and 45 percent or 
64,551 man-years in the depots. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When the record comes down to you put the spe- 
cific figures in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The 64,551 man-years shown in the depots for fiscal year 1960 are the actual 
programed strength for the maintenance area. The 79,300 man-years of con- 
tractor effort for fiscal year 1960 was approximated by assuming the average 
cost per man-year to be about the same as in the depot, and dividing this aver- 
age cost into the total funds programed for contract labor. Actual fiscal year 
1960 costs per contract man-hour-man-year will not be known until after con- 
tracts have been consummated. Based on these figures the split is 55.1 percent 
to contractors and 44.9 percent in the depots. 


PRIME MANUFACTURERS AND MAINTENANCE COMPANIES 


General Hewirr. The second area of interest is the use of the prime 
manufacturers and the maintenance companies in the accomplishment 
of our contract workload. 
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Of the $336 million programed for contract maintenance of all Air 
Force equipment during fiscal year 1959, it is estimated that $175 
million will be awarded to prime manufacturers and $161 million 
will be awarded to companies other than the prime builder. The 
prime manufacturer is essential to the maintenance and modification 
of our newly developed equipment. By virtue of the fact that they 
built the weapon, they possess the most know-how at the time it is 
placed into operational service. Through the use of prime mann- 
facturers, significant benefits are realized in the correction of design 
and production deficiencies in the development of a more maintain- 
able weapon. 

The maintenance companies are primarily service organizations and 
for the most part are doing a good job on a very significant. portion 
of the contract workload. 

The capability of these smal] companies is diversified in that there 
are companies in this industrial source who overhaul aircraft, and 
some who overhaul engines, accessories, electronics and communica- 
tions and other miscellaneous equipments. These companies are lo- 
cated throughout the United States. It is anticipated that they will 
continue to play a very vital role in the overall depot maintenance and 
modification program. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, they are prime contractors as distinguished 
from submonufacturers. Their contract is with the U.S. Government. 

General Hewirr. Maintenance companies: yes, sir. They are prime 
with us. When I speak of prime contractors, I speak of the prime 
contractors of our weapon systems, sir. 

Mr. Froop. These maintenance contractors to which you have sec- 
ondarily referred as not subcontractors. They are actually prime 
contractors of the Air Force. 

General Hewrrr. That is correct, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Suerparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


SUBCONTRACTORS 


Mr. Froop. What is the degree of interest. how far do you execute 
it, and do you provide for performance bonds, and to what extent do 
you protect the subcontractor of a prime contractor at the point of 
payment, other than telling him to get liens properly filed in the State 
where the work is being done? What business is it of yours? What 
do you care and what do you have to do with it? Why are you re- 
sponsible, and if you are how are you responsible ? 

General Hewrrr. I am not a procurement expert. I do not feel 
qualified to answer that question, sir. 

[ will take it from the record and have it answered by our procure 
ment people 

Mr. Fioop. I am excited about that answer when we get to it. 

(The information requested follows :) 


PERFORMANCE BONDS 
It is the policy of the Air Force that performance bonds will not ordinarily 


be required from prime contractors, except in connection with fixed-price con- 
struction contracts. Performance bonds, when required, are designed only to 
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protect the interests of the Government. They do not protect subcontractors nor 
do they guarantee payment of subcontractors. The Air Force does not require 
prime contractors to obtain performance bonds from subcontractors under any 
type of contract. 

In the case of construction contracts the act of August 24, 1935, known as the 
Miller Act (patterned after Pennsylvania statutes requiring dual bonds in public 
construction work 49 Stat. 794; 40 U.S.C. 270a), provides that before any contract 
exceeding $2,000 for the construction, alteration, or repair of any public building 
or public work is awarded two bonds shall be taken. The first is a performance 
bond, in an amount deemed adequate by the contracting officer, which is taken 
for the protection of the United States. The second is a payment bond which is 
taken for the protection of all persons supplying labor and material in the pros- 
ecution of the work provided for in the contract. 

The Air Force has the highest degree of interest and obligation in carrying out 
the foregoing mandate of Congress and we execute such interest precisely as pro- 
vided in thislaw. Since the subcontractor cannot file a mechanics lien on a public 
building or public work of the United States for amounts due him from the 
prime contractor, Congress has wisely provided him with a right of action against 
the payment bond, for amounts due him for furnishing labor and material in 
the prosecution of the work provided in the contract. 

With respect to contracts other than for construction, the Air Force does not 
have privity of contract with subcontractors under Air Force prime contracts 
and, therefore, has no control over payments to subcontractors. The matter of 
prime contractor relations with subcontractors is one of contractual arrangement 
between them. Under cost-reimbursement type supply contracts, and fixed-price 
contracts which provide for progress payments, we as a general rule pay prime 
contractors on the basis of incurred costs. We can insist upon presentation of 
evidence of prior payment of such costs by the prime contractor in the event it 
becomes evident during contract performance that the prime contractor is not 
paying his bills when due. 

Mr. Suerparp. Last year it was stated that before you could le- 

gally pay a prime contractor his final increment under the contract, 
you reviewed his cost accounts. In so doing you found out whether 
or not he paid his subcontractors. Beyond that you had no inter- 
est. You are merely trying to protect the F ederal Government. in 
seeing that the money was properly expended. 

General FriepMan. The chairman is correct. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


CONTRACT FIELD TEAMS 


General Hewrrr. Another area—during fiscal year 1959, we have 
expanded the use of contract field teams to accomplish the modifica 
tion and maintenance workload. In many instances this method of 
doing work is less expensive than flying the aircraft to the facility 
and back to the user, and temporarily changing title to put the con- 
tractor in a bailee capacity. The use of field teams considerably 
reduces the amount of time that the aircraft is out of commission 
and not available to the using organization. In addition, there are 
many instances where in an emergency the aircraft could be but- 
toned up and quickly deployed in support of the war mission. There 
are a number of different types of modifications that are readily 
adaptable to this method of installation. In particular are the nec- 
essary changes in the field of communications. We are committed 
to having specific communications ¢ apabilities within a future time 
period to be compatible with the ground environment. Using field 
teams is the most acceptable way of doing this job. 
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We also have a very extensive contract field team program under- 
way at 9 B-52 bases wherein a package of 20 different modifications 
is being accomplished. With the exception of supervisory personnel 
the contractor obtains the labor pool at each base from local resources, 
The amount of funds in this estimate for contract field teams is $35.2 
million. 

In summary—recognizing a constant increase in the value of our 
capital equipment, represented by new and complex aircraft, plus 
the addition of missiles and their involved ground environment, we 
have taken action to prevent the costs of this program from increasing 
proportionately. Particular emphasis has been placed on reducing 
costs of maintenance and modification of the older conventional equip- 
ment. Tighter criteria have been established for approval of cor- 
rective modifications. This reduces the outlay for modification kits, 
Thus, base level personnel who would have to install many of these 
kits are released to perform repair work which would ‘otherwise 
have to be done in an industrial type facility. 

At the same time, we have achieved better quality of maintenance, 
greater reliability in our weapon systems, a reduction in maintenance 
dow ntime with the resultant increase in combat effectiveness. 

We have continued our efforts to evaluate and improve the areas of 
management, pursuing the techniques that will serve to give the Air 
Force more maintenance and modification per dollar spent. The fact 
that this budget is less than was required in fiscal year 1959, notwith- 
standing a marked increase in inventory value, signifies that these 
efforts have paid dividends. 

The total requirements for fiscal year 1960 is $1,377 million. Of 
this amount $727 million is for depot level maintenance and $650 
million is for modernization and modification of the weapon systems. 
These requirements have been carefully thought out and thoroughly 
reviewed by all echelons of command. 

In previous years, members of this committee have asked if the gross 
dollar the Air Force was requesting in these two areas was the right 
amount. T hie dollar requirement has been formulated using the 
best requirement computation and cost experience data available. 
Gentlemen, this request is a sound estimate representing the minimum 
requirements essential to properly maintain, modify and modernize 
our inservice aircraft, missiles and support equipment, to give this 
Nation a qualitative strike and defense capability superior to any 
potential enemy. 


, 


MODIFICATION KITS 


Mr. Fioon. Will you tell me what a modification kit is? 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir. To modify the airplane there are cer- 
tain components which have to be fabricated and manufactured to 
install in the airplane. This is what we call the kit. These are the 
parts which have to be put into the airplane. 

Mr. Froop. The term “kit” means something you put in the glove 
compartment of your car. I imagine a modification kit for a B-82 
isan awful lot of hardware, is it not? 

General Hewitr. That is why we call it a kit, sir, because it is com- 
plete. It comes with drawings, and if a special tool is necessary it is 
there so all the mechanic has to do is to follow the drawings. 
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Mr. Foon. It is a one-package container ? 

General Hewrrr. It might be in more than one package if it is a 
very large kit, sir, but normally a small kit would be in one package 
with a draw ing and any special tool or any special nuts, bolts, or screws 
that might be necessary to install it. 


MODIFICATION KIT COST 


Mr. Srxes. What would be the cost for some representative types 
of aircraft, referring now to kits? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. These kits are not all of the same category. There 
isa difference in kits, as I understand it. 

General Hrwrrt. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, attached to certain planes there is 
one kit, and to other planes there is another kit, so your cost factors 
should be handled with reference to the different ‘kits. 

General Hewrrr. That is correct, sir. We have that detailed break- 
down, Mr. Sheppard. Installing the same item, say the same piece of 
communications equipment, an ‘ARC-27 UHF radio, in a C-47, m: LY 
require a completely different kit rots that required to install it in 
a 3-66 or another type aircraft. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like some representative kits. 

Mr. Surprarp. Will you produce a series so we can get a comparable 
figure and present them in the record ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


{Group A—Installation kits Group B—Equipment kits] 
APX-—25, IF F transponder: 
SRR RR OO i a $782 
Group A kit cost (B-47) i ich ks ci ai sca I bce linda ig ck 33 
SPOR A LG Conn. Ce as) hae ceteip rats ember nn oe aie seems 296 
rot: A: Rit COa Gio) sand nc ccm neecmeoawinaaauuutoumedes 334 
Grong: A iis coat (B28) ss oe eee eee eee 400 
Weather contour accessory: 
STON NO a aa el Secale areata aS eer aa cal er aa 1, 382 
SPOND mit OOM. VeH196) 242. ho cee cee ee ete eae 150 
Crowe A Bit Cos: (CATA oso ee ce eeSbecneeieusee nue ek 150 
SPOR A ie BOst (C-TAPA) oo ee cetewtbeade sew menneniceiwgn Sees 425 
AOI) 0k ere OGG. 1 0 y-8 chi 0a occ ees Gieasaaas eeapd aoe cae eecetoeeetacisl 429 
ARC-27, UHF radio set: 
AMINES NF Re Ng ee 2, 200 
rot A kit Cast (T-5e i sce cae pats diab besees ppl ec asec ca cnet 770 
RS TNORIND FERS CON I a a a a ae ee 950 
ARCS = SG OCT, To Sa ON caries accitecic Se icanibiinen Siddha anual ncaa tai ilends 1, 000 
CIPO A eRe OSE CRE  o. nc cu ccc sices Saale eanaeaameaaeaeaemamuaeeas 1, 799 
ARN-21, TACAN: 
ROUND BEE EO ssc SSeS eg ee! 3, 500 
POR RORTG COse (90) inks. cece bscacemtoskcekaeerea aso 1, 008 
Group A kit cost (C-130)--_.-____- ca, asad ii sili Carlen eile ae ashen waded Datenaged 1, 375 
SOI N: ve tO Pi Soe oe a le i ail a eee hn 8 2, 719 
Group A Kit: cost: (NS—-100D) oe en a ccmedcucebebnnn seewaes 4, 601 


Mr. Anprews. Do you have a separate kit for each separate piece 
of equipment ina B-47? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. If it is a different system there is a 
different—— 

Mr. Anprews. I am talking about the same set. 

General Hewrrr. It would be essentially identical for most of the 
B47’s. There might be minor differences between some earlier or 
later configurations of the B-47. 
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Mr. Anprews. You might have 50 systems to go into 50 B-47’s 
How many kits would you buy ? 

General Hewrrrt. Fifty. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you always use these kits? 

Mr. Anprews. That is my point. 

General Hewrrt. Essentially we use these kits. There might bea 
case where an airplane might crash or be lost before the kit could be 
installed. This could happen. 

Mr. Anprews. When you modify an aircraft how many kits do you 
buy $ 

General Hewirr. One kit per aircraft if only one modification is to 
be done. 

Mr. Anprews. What is in that kit? 

General Hewirr. The necesssary requirements to install the modifi. 

cation. It would be the components required to reach the desired con- 
Reewralinn: plus the drawings and specifications and special tools, if 
necessary. 

General Frrepman. If I may clear this up, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxrs. How do you know what modifications you want to make? 

General Hewrrr. This is decided before the kits are ever bought. 
The modification is proposed and goes through a very involved process 
of evaluation and determination before the purchase of the kit is ever 
authorized. 

Mr. Sixes. The kit is not bought when the aircraft is bought but 
later when there is a need for modification ? 

General Hewrrr. That is correct, sir. Almose invariably these kits 
are bought after the alrpl ane leaves the production line or after the 
initial airplanes have left the production line. 

On those airplanes which have not yet been produced, we incorpo- 
rate the changes in the production line to the extent possible. 

Mr. — Tell me something about the number of kits you are 
buving in fiscal 1960 and the costs of those kits? 

General Hewrrr. We will give you an example of any item you wish. 

Mr. Stxes. Give us total cost of kits and then costs of some of the 
examples. 

Colonel Past. The total cost is $363.2 million. 

Mr. Sixes. For how many kits? 

Colonel Past. I do not have a number of kits involved in that, sir 

Mr. Srxes. What is the average unit cost for kits? 

Colonel Pasr. Kit costs vary from $5 to $20,000 per kit. 


TYPES OF MODIFICATION KITS 


If I may elaborate on what a kit consists of. 

We have two types of kits. We have a group A kit which consists 
of hardware, wiring, bracketry, tubing, and those things which are 
essential as part of the aircraft to contain the item that we wish to 
operate. 

We have then a group B kit which is the end item, or the component 
itself. In other words, it might be a radio set or it might be a bombing 
system or any other type of device. 

These costs, then, will vary in group A, as an example. since it is 
hardware, plumbing, bracketry, based on the configuration of the 
aircraft itself. 
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In those cases where we are correcting a service revealed deficiency 
and provide a kit, this might merely ‘consist of buying a piece of 
aluminum and the necessar y rivets or screws and bolts to install it, and 
therefore we would havea relatively small kit cost. 

On the other hand, where we are installing, let us say, a new fire 
control system, the wiring and bracketry might go as high as $15,000 
to provide the group A kit. 

In the case of group B kits it can vary from as small a task as replac- 
ing, 2 small component of a radio set to a completely new radio set. 
Again the cost can vary from as little as $300, to as high as $25,000 for 
anew group B kit. 

The total of $363 million also includes $200 million in the class IV 
correction area. This is based on past experience as to what we think 
we will have to purchase in the way of kits for safety of flight and cor- 
rection of service revealed deficiencies, so that $163 million will be 
provided for those group A and group B kits which will actually be 


installed to improve the capability of our weapon systems. 
MODIFICATION KIT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Sixes. How do you buy kits? Do you buy them on bid or do 
you buy them at cost plus fixed fee ? 

Colonel Pasr. I think we buy them in two ways, sir. 

To use. an example, in the case of the tactical air navigation 
(TACAN) systems, the ARN-21, when we first started procuring this 
particular system we expected to spend approximately $9,200 per 
tactical air navigation system. 

Through competitive bidding through the years, our present price 
for this item is $3,500, and that price of $3,500 per kit is reflected in 
this fiscal year 1960 estimate. 

This is the case of competitive bidding. 

Mr. Suepparb. I have some direct questions 1 would like to finish. 

Mr. Srxes. One more question. What percentage of your kit 
purchase in fiseal 1960 is through competitive bidding and what per- 
centage is through a cost- plus-fixed- fee system ¢ 

Colonel Pasr. I will have to provide that for the record. I do not 
have the answer at the present time. 

Mr. Sikes. Is it the greater part by bid or by fixed fee? 

Colonel Past. Again to differentiate, in the case of group A, since 
this depends on engineering integrity of the weapon system itself, 
in most cases we will contract for the procurement of the group A 
kit from the prime manufacturer of the weapon system. 

In the case of group B, that is the actual item itself which will 
be utilized, there we use all methods of contracting to provide the 
equipment. I donot have the exact breakout on the group B comparing 
competitive versus negotiated bids. 

Mr. Stxes. You will furnish the answer ? 

Colonel Pasr. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Kits PuRCHASED THROUGH CoMPETITIVE VERSUS NEGOTIATED BIDDING 
The oe thoma City air materiel area, which supports such aircraft as the 


B/RR— B-h2, KC-135 and most of the jet engines, uses a greater portion of 
these cae than any other single agency. Using their fiscal year 1959 modifi- 
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cation kit procurement data as a representative of all Air Force contracts of 
this nature, the dollar percentage of competitive versus negotiated bids are ag 
follows: 

[In percent] 


Competitive | oie 


I ga 2 Oe a ies amuneveceoucunsenaiinecheshabes 32 68 


RIE ID ec cantinigtaicinn Beate Aile at ieee Nee ee nr SE Te aera ee % 10 


v 





Mr. Sixes. The greater part is not through competitive bid as I read 
bet ween the lines. 

General Hewirr. I believe that is correct, sir. The greatest part 
of the kits purchased to modify the new we: apons usually is negoti- 
ated with the manufacturer of the original equipment. That is for 
the group A kits in particular. 


DEPOT UTILIZATION 


Mr. Suepparp. Based on a one-shift operation, General, at what 
percentage of capacity are Air Force depot maintenance facilities 
being utilized ? 

General Hewirr. About 38 percent. 

Mr. Suerprarp. For what purpose is excess capacity being held! 
Are you using it for D-day, standby, or what is the answer to that! 

General Hewrrr. This is a problem, Mr. Sheppard. At this mo- 
ment we are studying it very carefully. We are studying what is the 
best approach to resolve this situation, whether we should perhaps 
close up marginal facilities, that is, marginal from the standpoint of 
proficiency and effectiveness, or whether we should reduce the amount 
of contract maintenance we are now doing. Those are the two prime 
approaches to this situation. It is a very difficult situation, sir. It 
involves, on the one hand, reducing the amount of contract mainte- 
nance we are doing, and, on the other hand, it involves closing down 
some facilities we have paid for and alre: ady have in being. 

The Air Materiel Command and Headquarters, U SAF, recognize 
this problem, and we hope to resolve it in the most satisfactory manner 
to all concerned. 


PRIME DEPOTS FOR MISSILES 


Mr. Suerrarp. I believe it was about a year and a half ago that Air 
Force through its own study designated certain air materiel depots 
as missile depots. I do not recall whether there were two or three. 

At that time, how many had been declared missile depots? I under- 
stand that was ‘planned for the purpose of training people within those 
areas so they would be ready for the oncoming missile overhaul and 
repair requirements. 

General Hewirr. The depot at San Bernardino is our most impor- 
tant missile center at the moment. 

Mr. Suerparp. Were there not others declared in the same category! 

General Hewrrr. Yes; other depots would carry a portion of the 
missile workload eventually if we get into them. 
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I would like to have Colonel Berkeley, with your permission, per- 
haps give you some expression on their more current plans on alloca- 
tion of missile work to depots. 

Colonel Berketry. As you stated, sir, San Bernardino was made 
the basic depot for our intercontinental ballistic missile and our inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile. 

There were other categories of smaller sized missiles or rockets 
which had become the responsibility of Middletown Air Materiel Area, 
and in Mobile we have the responsibility for the JUPITER which is 
under a joint relationship with the Army. 

The development of the projection of the workload probably is best 
explained by the previous comments that General Hewitt made in 
which there is a determination of trying to establish the best mix, 
where each major individual element of the system, the airframe, pro- 
pulsion, et cetera, would be accomplished, recognizing certain advances 
in technology at the present time. 

For example, in the propulsion field it would probably be back with 
the manufacturers. 

General Hewirr. I believe you skipped Ogden as prime on the 
BOMARC. 

Colonel Berketey. Yes, sir; on the IM-99. 

The general technique has been to establish experience in the field of 
maintenance. At this stage many of the vehicles themselves are under 
the control of the ARDC and there is a joint teamwork play, with the 
manufacturers and contractors, to determine the reliability, consump- 
tion rates, and things like that. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Originally it was my understanding that the Air 
Force thinking on these declarations was predicated on what they 
thought was the operational fit, meaning the complement within geo- 
graphical areas, plus the fact they wanted a training program within 
those areas so that they could have time enough to take the mechanics 
in jet operations and have them adaptable to the innovations being 
introduced into the missile field. 

They thought through this training program on innovations it would 
save considerable expense by having a time for pretraining. 

Colonel BerKELEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you have the same policy today ? 

Colonel Berketry. That is true. 

General Hewirr. They also need this training, sir, and to do some 
of the work and get their people into it in order that these depots can 
also manage the weapon system. They must know something about it 
themselves, because regardless of the extent to which we rely on the 
contractor, and of course, we will to a great degree initially with some 
of the lesser developed items, we still must manage these weapon 
systems within our own logistics system, sir. The Air Materiel Area, 
which is designated as the manager, must gain some competence in 
order to properly manage the system. 

Mr. Sneprarp. What is the total number of your Air Materiel Com- 
mand depots in the United States as of today? How many do you 
have? 

General Hewirr. Nine major depots (AMA’s). 

Mr. Suerrarp. Located where, please 
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General Hewrrr. San Bernardino, Calif.; Sacramento, Calif.: 


Ogden, Utah; San Antonio, Tex.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mobile, 


Ala.; Warner Robins, Ga.; Middletown, Pa.; and Rome, N.Y. 

Mr. Surprarp. Out of the totals you have enumerated how many 
have been officially declared guided missile bases for the purpose of 
the record ? 

If you do not have the names immediately furnish them for the 
record, 

General Hewitt. Middletown is one. 

May we verify this up to the minute and put it in the record ¢ 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

General Hewrirr. This changes so quickly that I want to be sure 
you have the latest list. I think we have named them all so far but 
I would like to verify this and put the complete up-to-the-minute 
list in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Depots ASSIGNED RESPONSIBILITY FOR MISSILE MANAGEMENT 


Air Materiel Command depots (air materiel areas) assigned prime responsi- 
bility for missile management are: 
Depot : Missiles 
Middletown air materiel area, Olmsted GAR-1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 11 (FALCON). 
Air Force Base, Pa. GAR-8 (SIDEWINDER). 
GAM-79 (———-). 
GAM-83 (BULL PUP). 


Mobile air materiel area, Brookley Air SM-78 (JUPITER). 
Force Base, Ala. 
Oklahoma City air materiel area, Tinker GAM-72 (QUAIL). 
Air Force Base, Okla. GAM-77 (HOUNDOG). 


Ogden air materiel area, Hill Air IM-99 (BOMARC). 
Force Base, Utah. SM-62 (SNARK). 
SM-80 (MINUTEMAN). 


San Bernardino air materiel area, Nor- SM-— 
ton Air Force Base, Calif. SM 
M 


65 (ATLAS). 
-68 (TITAN). 
-75 (THOR). 


Warner Robins air material area, Rob- TM-61 (MATADOR). 
ins Air Force Base, Ga. TM-76 (MACE). 


Mr. Suepparp. Out of the total air materiel depots presently being 
operated, and which you have enumerated for the record, what is the 
present policy as to the closing of any of those depots within the next 
fiscal year? 

General Hewrrr. There are no plans for the closing of any air ma- 
teriel area depots within the next fiscal year. 


ENGINE OVERHAUL CYCLE 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the aircraft engine pipeline time; that is, 
from grounding of an aircraft for engine overhaul until that same 
engine is reinstalled in an aircraft. 

General Hewirr. Perhaps if I can just mention something off the 
record on this first ? 
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Mr. Sueprparp. You may. 
(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Answer the question on how long it takes from the 
time an engine is taken from a plane, goes into a depot or to a con- 
tractor for overhaul, to the time that the engine is put back in your 
line, not necessarily on a plane. 

General Hewirr. In the serviceable stock on the line ? 

Mr Suepparp. That is correct. 

General Hewrrr. This varies with the different models of airplanes, 
sir, and with the different models of engines based on the complexity 
of the engine. 

[ can insert for the record an accurate list of all our first line en- 
gines and the pipeline time involved, sir. 

Mr. Suerrparp. It would be well to have that information. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ENGINE OVERHAUL CYCLE 


The engine overhaul cycle, actually being experienced, from time of removal 
from the aircraft to the time it is returned to serviceable stock is listed below 
for major engines used by the Air Force: 

Days Days 
j-47 —— = 132 | R-2800 _ haa &2 


—1 z : en R-3350_ ~~~ ; _ See i 

71 Z cae 77 | R-4360 
-T) _- 

An engine might be completed in its overhaul requirements as of 
July 1, for example. That does not mean that engine will be im- 
mediately mounted in another plane? 

General Hewrrr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Suerprarp. It might remain in the pipeline 1, 2, or 3 months 
depending on your requirements. 

But you feed that pipeline as rapidly as you can in order to keep 
those engines in operational readiness ? 

General Hewrrr. That is right. 

Mr. Suerrarp. So the time element there is no longer than is nec- 
essary to get the parts and so forth to complete your work. Is that 
true ¢ 

General Hewrrr. That is right, sir. As engines individually be- 
come more expensive this is very important because we have to op- 
erate with as few engines as possible, tying up as few of these ex- 
pensive engines as possible. 

We have very accurate figures on all of our firstline engines, sir, as 
toexactly what the turnaround time is and we can insert a chart. in 
the record which will clearly portray this. 


ENGINE OVERHAUL COSTS 


Mr. Anprews. General, is it cheaper to overhaul a jet engine or 
& prop engine ? 

General Hewrrr. It is more expensive, contrary to popular belief, 
0 overhaul a late model jet engine. They develop a great deal more 
horsepow er. Although they might have fewer moving parts, the 
requirements for exactness, balancing, and preciseness in the over- 


38515—59— pt. 4 {Ss 








haul and assembly of this engine, and the cost of the materials used 
in the late model high powered engines, is somewhat greater than in 
the old reciprocating engines. 

Mr. Anprews. Do a have the figures in mind? 

General Hewrrr. I don’t know whether we have it here but we can 
give you some comparison between the R-3350 engine which went into 
the C-119, which was a fairly late model reciprocating engine, a 
Wright compound engine, and, say, a J—79 engine. 

A better example would be the J—57 which goes into the B-52, sir, 
That would be comparable. 

Mr. Forp. This 1s a comparison of the overhaul cost per engine? 

General Hrwirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you also supply the man-hours required for such 
an overhaul ? 

General Hewirr. Very easily. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Engine overhaul costs 








| 
Engine | Overhaul | Total overhaul 
man-hours | cost 
SAP EROI oc cece 5 oe ime susan anidaiasatckuee caeeiete es paiameninmnaCae 539 $7, 74 
Pe AD oon cotinine doce eenna eee aaah ees earls Sacral ee 630 | 18, 500 


Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would provide for the record a tabula- 
tion, in total only, of the numbers and average dollar cost of aircraft 
and engine overhaul estimates for 1958 compared with the actual 
numbers and for 1959 the original estimate compared with the cur- 
rent estimate, and the estimate for 1960. 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Do the modifications discussed here include any 
made by the prime builder prior to delivery ? 

Colonel Pasr. No, sir; these modifications that are contained in 
this estimate apply only to aircraft which have been delivered to the 
Air Force from the prime contractor. 


PROGRAM AND BUDGET DEMARCATION BETWEEN DEPOT LEVEL MAINTENANCE 
AND MODERNIZATION AND MODIFICATIONS 


Mr. Sueprarp. I notice that on page 3 of your statement, General, 
at the top of the page you have “Depot level maintenance” and “Mod- 
ernization and modifications.” As I construe the two, you have put 
this together here and your modernization and modification is in the 
procurement field categorically speaking; is that correct ? 

General FriepMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How do you draw those lines of demarcation be- 
tween those two functions? What is your policy or procedure? 

General Hewrrr. The depot level maintenance, sir, is that which is 
done to maintain the equipment or keep it up in operational con- 
dition, but when we have to modernize the airplane and put some 
new equipment in it, then we call this modernizing the airplane, sir. 

Mr. Suerparv. How do you handle your funds? That is a very 
good question, I think, at this point. How do you handle your 
funds? What are the lines of demarcation or how do you split the 
funds as they come to you in gross, or in total, in this maintenance 
and in this modernization aspect? How do you ‘divide your cost fac- 
tors in that regard? 

General Friepman. I think I should speak to that, Mr. Sheppard. 
First of all, as General Hewitt indicated, if the item is contained on 
an approved list and directed as an engineering change under the 
criteria which he defined, then funding comes directly out of the pro- 
curement accounts. 

We perform modification and modernization work at the depots as 
well as at contractor facilities, or by teams visiting the bases and per- 
forming the modification there. If, however, modernization or modi- 
fication is performed by the depot, by and large it is done on a 
reimbursable basis. In other words, it is reimbursed from the pro- 
curement accounts. 

Now, there are certain instances wherein an airplane goes in for 
IRAN (inspect and repair as necessary), which is normally pure 
maintenance work, but there may be some small modification per- 
formed in conjunction with th: at IRAN. In that instance, where by 
far the majority of the work is of an IRAN nature, as opposed to 
modification, this would be part of the IRAN cost, hence funded by 
operations and maintenance dollars. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, if the TRAN was, we will say, 60 
percent of the expenditure; is that correct ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir; that is insofar as the labor is con- 
cerned. However, all of the modification kits are procured from the 
procurement accounts. 
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MODIFICATION PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. What steps are taken to review engineering pro- 
posals for modification to assure that the proposed improvement justi- 
fies the cost and meets a planning need ? 

General Hewirr. This, sir, is very, very carefully and stringently 
reviewed, particularly in the last few years as these costs have been 
mounting. The request might come from the organization or the 
using command or it may be the result of an unsatisfactory report 
submitted on a particular piece of equipment. In the air materiel 
area where this request is received it is very carefully reviewed there 
and then they have a review board consisting of the Director of Main- 
tenance and other people in the air materiel area and also a member of 
the using command. 

The reason we have the member of the using command there is be- 
cause in many cases they will have the responsibility of installing this 
equipment and using it. 

In the case of major modifications, sir, the class V modifications, 
they in turn, through the Air Materiel Command, come to headquar- 
ters, Air Force, where we have a review committee. We have several 
committees in the various areas who refine the request and it eventu- 
ally goes to what we call the weapons board for approval. Upon 
approval by that board, sir, the complete program is submitted to the 
Air Council, headed by the Vice Chief of Statf who does not, perhaps, 
get into all the detail but reviews all of the major modifications re- 
quirements. However, this is reviewed now at all echelons of com- 
mand and this is the reason we feel that this cost of modification as 
compared to our increasing inventory cost has steadily decreased 
within the past few years. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Well, there is a sharp line of demarcation in the 
method in which you operate between that of modification and over- 
haul and repair; is there not ¢ 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. They are two different functions. i admit all func- 
tions contribute to the ultimate but, nevertheless, functionally speak- 
ing, they should not be considered as one and the same because they 
are not. 

General Hewirr. No, sir; except that the same people eventually do 
the work. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. That is true, but the actual operational cost fac- 
tor, however, is segregated between the two as I understand it. 

General Hewrrrt. That is correct, sir. 


MAINTENANCE OF SNARK 


Mr. Sueprarp. How much money is included for maintenance or 
modification of SNARK missiles? 

General Hewrrr. Nothing for modification. We will give you the 
maintenance figure, sir. 

Colonel McEtuanon. We have $73,000 in contract, and 56,000 
man-hours of depot work which if converted to dollars would be, 
approximately $300,000. This adds up to about $400,000. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Is it considered so far as you know—and this ques- 
tion perhaps should be addressed to the General—that they are con. 
sidering oe SNARK? 

I see the Navy dropped the REGULUS out of this program and 
there is a comparison here. I am just wondering what is the think. 
ing along that line. 

General Wesster. Mr. Chairman, this has been under considera- 
tion for quite some time in the Air Force, but the current program 
still calls for one SNARK squadron to be continued. 

Mr. Suepparp. So, there is a continuing expenditure in the SNARK 
field in the 1960 budget ? 

General Wesster. For maintenance only. 















SAGE MAINTENANCE CONTRACT 





Mr. Sneprarp. On the SAGE. maintenance contract, how much is 
allowed for contractor profit? What is the percentage of contracts 
you are writing in that field, gentlemen ? 

General Hewrrr. We will have to get this for you, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 








CONTRACTOR PRoFItrs, SAGE MAINTENANCE 











The contracts for maintenance of the AN/FSQ 7 and 8 computers and AN/ 
FST 2 data transmitters used with SAGE, allow costs plus a fixed fee of 7 
percent. This provides for both maintenance and operation of the equipment. 

In general, contracts for maintenance only of radars and associated elee- 
tronic equipment provide for a fixed fee of 4 to 5 percent. 








General Hewrrr. We have the total cost, but I do not have the 
profit factor. 















MAP REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Suerrarp. How much reimbursable work for the MAP pro- 
gram is included in the total maintenance and modification estimate, 
dollarwise, gentlemen ? 

General FrrepMan. I have that right here, sir. Of course, the total 
reimbursable amounts in project 431 for fiscal year 1960 is $177.6 
million. The MAP portion of that is about $27.2 million. 

Mr. SnHeprarp. I am just talking about the MAP work in this 
question. 

General Frrepman. That is $27.2 million. 

Mr. Srepparp. What is the priority given this reimbursable work! 
Do you handle it by priorities as such ¢ 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir; we do. We have commitments for 
specific delivery dates and normally we treat MAP work really as an, 
Air Force program performing the same way as we do our own work 
programs. In other words, everything is provided to MAP out of 
Air Force inventory even if it is not on the shelf and we have to go 
out and buy it. In treating it and managing MAP it is considered 
an Air Force item until such item as the material is delivered or ac- 
cepted by the recipient country. It then converts to a MAP item. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Am I to take from your answer, then, that this 
work is done by the Air Force depots rather than by commercial con- 
tract? Is that true or not? 
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General Hewrrr. Essentially this work is done on contract. Most 
of our MAP work is done on contract. 

Mr. Suepparp. When the record comes down to you will you insert 
in your answer the percentage of the total ¢ 

Colonel McELuanon. We do not have it specifically. However, I 
think all of the MAP work is by contract. 

General Hewirr. I will give you the exact percentage. 

Colonel McEinanon. I feel confident that my statement is correct 
that the majority of the MAP work is done by contract, sir. Very 
little of it is done otherwise. 

(The information requested follows :) 


PERCENTAGE OF MAP AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE OVERHAUL IN DEPOTS VERSUS 
CONTRACTORS 


Of the total funds programed in the operation and maintenance appropriation 
in fisenl year 1959 for the overhaul of aircraft and engines for the mili- 
tary assistance program, it is estimated that approximately 71 percent will 
be accomplished in contractors’ facilities and 29 percent in Air Force depots. 
Work done in the depots is limited to storage, processing for shipment, minor 
repairs, inspection, packaging and crating, and repair of the majority of the 
engines and accessories. Aircraft rehabilitation and overhaul are accomplished 
by contract. The fiscal year 1959 program has been used since the full fiseal 
year 1960 military assistance program has not yet been approved. However, 
the basic method of distributing the work between the depots and contractors 
will be the same in 1960. 


PREEVALUATION OF OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COST 


Mr. Suerrarp. On referring to your statement at page 5, by indi- 
rection to the lower paragr aph of page 5, in handling your contracts 
for overhaul and repair you have it diversified as expressed in this 
paragraph which is perfectly all right. However, will you tell the 
committee at this time upon what premise you can preevaluate your 
cost factor on that job until it is opened up ? 

General Hewirr. We usually do it, sir, by extrapolating our figures 
accumulated in our work measurement program, which has been 
done at the depot. If this has been done at the depot, sir, an accurate 
record has been taken and it gives us a very good guideline to estimate 
what the contractor should charge us to do a similar job. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Well, I do not want to belabor the question, Gen- 
eral, but let us take what I think is one of the outstanding examples 
in the field that we are discussing which is what happened to the 
B47. There is no way in the world that one could really know 
What took place there insofar as having overhaul and repair work 
done until you got the job open. When you got the job opened, the 
original concept was considerably exaggerated, as I understand it. 
In other words, you found a great deal more difficulty than you had 
anticipated; is that correct ? 

General Hrwirr. This happens in maintenance work, though. 
However, you are speaking of the B47? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Exclusively at the moment, because to me it was a 
problem which had to be resolved. 

General Hewrrr. We have had a lot of experience on the B—47, sir, 
and although the exact mix may vary from IRAN to IRAN, the bulk 
figure can be arrived at reason: ably accurately, sir, because we have a 
lot of experience and we have maintained rec ords on these airplanes. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Was the experience, however, in this field of struc 
tural difficulty to which reference was made this morning by Mr, 
Flood of Pennsylvania when you had the chart up 

General Hewrrr. This was extra. We paid for it as extra work 
This was not accomplished by the contractor under the fixed price 
concept by any means. This was extra work and, in fact, most of this 
work was done back in our own depots. We pulled them back in for 
this one-time modification because we could not wait for the next 
IRAN cycle to do this work. 

Colonel Past. In that area of contingencies such as the B47, we 
have estimated that in fiscal year 1960 we will require $200 million 
worth of kits for this type of purpose, and this is based on our best 
experience as to what we have run into in prior years with the type of 
mix that we have in the inventory 

When we hit a major item such as the B-47, normally this will be 
over and above what we have estimated as a normal-type operation 
for the year. 

In the case of the B-47 this required an added kit cost over and 
above what we had estimated, and in the field of installing the equip- 
ment it was a much more sizable increase from what we had originally 
estimated spending on the B47. 


CLASS IV MODIFICATION COSTS 


Mr. Forp. Will the chairman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Surely. 

Mr. Forp. Are you saying that in these justifications we have before 
us that although you tried to itemize them, there is really a sizable 
contingency factor in that ? 

Colonel Past. In the area of safety of flight and in connection with 
service-revealed deficiencies we have estimated the amount of what is 
required for these kits because, actually, the contingencies have not 
yet arrived. 

Through our reporting system we are continually getting unsatis- 

factory reports and reports from the field as to the serviceability of 
the equipment in the area of safety of flight. Weusea formula which 
we have been successful with over quite a few years in arriving at a 
contingency factor for this purpose only. This is not the improve- 
ment of the capability but the correction of a service-revealed 
deficiency. 

Mr. Forp. Did I not read in the justifications that there was some- 
thing like 250.000, or was it 650,000 unsatisfactory reports ? 

General Hewrrr. 250,000 unsatisfactory reports, Mr. Ford, and 
these are the ones that very often generate these contingency require- 
ments. Over the years, as I mentioned in my testimony, we have two 
types of modifications: One is the class V, which is a major modifica- 
tion, and this takes most of the money which we have essentially by 
line item. There is approximately $200 million here which covers the 
class TV modifications. These are the contingencies, sir, and they are 
confined not to improving the performance of the airplane or chang- 
ing its mix, but essentially to the safety of flight requirements. A 
prime example was the B-47 “milk bottle” modification which was 8 
deficiency that was considered to be one of safety of flight, and we 
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had to get on with it right away. With new weapons coming into our 
system every day these ‘contingencies arise every day and we could not 
tell what might cause, perhaps, a very serious accident tomorrow on 
a B-52. 

Mr. Forp. Is this $200 million in the O. & M. or the P. & P. account? 

General Hewrrr. The P—180, sir—the procurement area. 

Mr. Forp. The “$200 million is what percentage of the overall 
sought in that account in fiscal year 1960, or to put it another way, the 
$200 million is out of how much ? 

General Hewirr. It is out of a program of $650 million. 

Colonel Pasr. $570 million. 

General FriepMANn. In other words, to give you a rundown, you 
have $570 million for modifications and $80 million for spares, mak- 
ing a total of $650 million. Of this amount $200 million is for class 
IV modifications. 

General Hewirr. It is $570 million total for modifications, sir, and 
$80 million for spares for modifications, 

Mr. Forp. Would you please repeat that figure again ? 

General Hewrrr. $570 million is the total requirement for modifica- 
tions, and an additional $80 million for spares for the modification 
program. $200 million of this total is for the class IV modifications. 
The latter we cannot. delineate by line item because we do not. know 
yet what they may be. 


ESTIMATING SPARES SUPPORT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. How can you forecast spares for contingencies which 
you do not know about now ? 

Colonel Pasr. On the basis of previous experience over the past 5 
years we have developed a factor of spare costs in the class IV area 
and we have resolved that and projected it forward for fiscal 1960. 
As an example, on the chart that we have shown you previously, last 
year, if you recall, we illustrated that we arrived at this percentage 
through factorings over the past few years based upon actual experi- 
ence against contingencies which had actually occurred. 

They have varied in this class IV area from as low as 7.1 percent 
of the kit value to as high as 11.7 percent of the kit value. The fac- 
tor that we are utilizing in fiscal 1960 is 9 percent of the $200 million 
which is our spares factor imeluded in the $80 million. As an ex- 
ample, $18 million of $80 million a of spares will be to support 
the class IV kit area and this is, as I say, based on a projection over 
the past 5 years of experience. 


LEADTIME 


Mr. Forp. What is the leadtime on those items ? 

Colonel Past. The leadtime on correction items can vary, based on 
What the actual job is. Asan example, on a sonic fatigue illustration 
which General Hewitt showed you and which is met ‘ely replacing a 
piece of skin or just a patch, it will be as little as 1 week. It might 
be locally fabricated either on the base or will be fabricated at the 
depot. or at the prime contractor. So, it will vary depending upon 
the nature of the work to be performed. 
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In those cases where usually an industrial-type facility would be 
required to fix the aircraft, it can vary to as high as 9 months of lead. 
time, if necessary. 


PREVIOUS YEAR REQUIREMENTS 





Mr. Forp. What has been your experience, for example in fiscal 1958, 
and your current experience in fiscal 1959, in this area? I refer spe- 
cifically to what you asked for as a whole and what your contingency 
— was in each instance. 

Colonel Past. In fiscal year 1959 we originally projected $203 mil- 
lion for kits and as of this date we feel that we will run just slightly 
under that. We feel it would be about $200 million barring unusual 
circumstances between now and the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. When you refer to kits, how does that relate to the $570 
million and the $80 million? I ama little confused by the way we go 
from one word or phrase to another. 

Colonel Pasr. The $570 million is the total cost of modernization 
excluding the spares required. Of this $570 million, $200 million is 
solely for kit for safety-of-flight correction or service-revealed de- 
ficiencies. 

Mr. Anprews. Isthat what you call your contingency fund ? 

Colonel Past. Yes, sir. The balance of the $570 million is required 
for class V modification kits which are improvement in capability and 
may involve engineering and technical data required to install those 
items in certain designated aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. I am still a little confused in regard to this. 

General Hewirr. Mr. Ford, I think I can clarify one point. This 
$80 million for spares, sir, is not part of the original kit which goes 
into the airplane. Correct me if I am wrong, but if we put a 60 kilo- 
volt-ampere generator in lieu of a 40 kilovolt-ampere generator into 
an airplane, then we must buy certain additional numbers of these 
60 kilovolt-amperes generators to put in stock to replace one if it 
fails. 

Mr. Forp. I understand that. 

General FrrepMan. This is similar to the initial spares and would 
later be picked up asa normal followon spare requirement. 

Mr. Forp. Let us start all over again. 

In this program you are asking in fiscal 1960 for $570 million in 
i” modernization and modification category 

Colonel Past. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And $80 million for initial spares for modification ? 

Colonel Past. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Included in the total of $650 million is $200 million which 
is designated as a contingency fund for unforeseen problems that 
might arise during the current fiscal year in both modernization, 
modification, and initial spares ? 

Colonel Past. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Just in the modernization and modification field ? 

Colonel Past. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What did you request in fiscal 1959 in that category, and 
what part of it was for contingencies ? 

Colonel Past. In fiscal 1959 we asked for $203 million for this 
contingency area excluding spares. 
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Mr. Forp. And your anticipated obligation figure in fiscal 1959 in 
this area is a bit under $200 million ¢ 

Colonel Past. It is $200 million right now, and barring 

General Hewitt. There are still several months to go. 

General FrrepMan. Barring unforeseen difficulties our best estimate 
is that it will be between $200 million and our original estimate of 
$203 million. 

Mr. Forp. What was your actual experience in fiscal 1958 in this 
area ? 

Colonel Past. In fiscal 1958 our actual experience, which included 
the additions for “Milk Bottle,” ran $187 million. 

Mr. Forp. And what did you request at the time the budget was 


justified ? 


Mr. Suepparp. You mean in 1958? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. Could you give us a general figure and then 
include the actual figure in the record ? 

Colonel Past. Yes, sir; as a general figure it was generally in the 
neighborhood of just under $200 million which we thought we could 
come well under and in actual practice we did come under the $200 
million. 

Mr. Forp. Despite the Milk. Bottle problem. 

Colonel Past. Despite the Milk Bottle problem, ves, sir, for kits. 

Most of our problems in respect to Milk Bottle were for the labor 
and installing the fix. 

The kit cost itself was not in the same order of magnitude of 
expenditure. 

MISSILE MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Forp. Now, with the transition from aircraft to missiles, does 
that have any impact on this contingency fund? 

Colonel Pasr. Our present contingency of $200 million total includes 
aircraft and missiles. Of that portion, $2 million is all we have set 
aside for contingencies on missiles. This is primarily due to the fact 
that we are talking about only those missiles which are now in service. 

As our inventory mix will change of aircraft and missiles, we feel 
that our mix of dollar requirements will change. Preponderantly 
now it is for aircraft and its various components, but as the mix 
will change in the future, our mix of dollar requirements will change, 
and as our experience, perhaps, will change in the future as regards 
new missiles, we may then have to develop a new factor in that regard. 

Mr. Forp. What was the comparable figure in fiscal 1959 for mis- 
siles? You mentioned $2 million for fiseal 1960. 

Colonel Pasr. It is just under $2 million in 1959 at the present time. 


CONTRACT RENEGOTIATION 


Mr. Sueprarp. I would like to ask you one question which has been 
propounded by a Member of the House for dev elopment. 

You stated in your general statement, General, that a series of pr ime 
contractors were in the contract field for overhaul, repair, and so forth, 
and you referred of course to them because of the fact that they had 
originally perhaps constructed a plane or one similar to these air planes. 

Am I to understand that the prime contracts—and I am not talking 





about missiles, now, I am talking about planes exclusively—are 
renegotiated at the end of each fiscal year? 

General Hewrrr. Only to that point, sir, where we feel that the 
prime contractor is the only one who has the designated or technical 
vapability. 

Mr. Suepparp. No; I am speaking about the renegotiation aspect at 
the moment. 

Are or are not your contracts renegotiated at the expiration of each 
fiscal year, or about that time ? 

General Hewirr. At about that time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Perhaps you will have to get this information from 
some other source, but I am told by the gentleman who propounded 
the question that these renegotiations té ake place on the gross yearly 
business and not on a specific contractual concept. Do you know 
whether that is true or whether it is not true? 

General Hewirr. I am not quite sure I understand the question, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, the contracts of X company or cor- 
poration is to be renegotiated by a renegotiating board, or whatever it 
may be. Are those contracts renegotiated upon the premise of the 
gross yearly business or is it done by individual contracts ? 

General Hewirr. Every case I know of, sir, that we negotiate is 
negotiated fora specific number. 

Mr. Srepparp. I am talking about renegotiations and not your 
original negotiations. 

General Hewrrr. Even when we renegotiate, we do that based upon 
the anticipated workload. Just as in this presentation here, sir, I 
have here the number of, say, J-47 engines that we will require to sup- 
port our inventory next year 

So, our negotiation with the contractors will be based upon this 
computed requirement. 

Mr. Srepparp. That is right, but that is true insofar as you are 
concerned in the letting of the contracts for the work which you want 
consumated. However, at the “ae of the year you have performed 
your function with the contractor ? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And at the end of the year it is understood by some 
Members of the House that these prime contracts in the airframe cate- 
gory are renegotiated on the basis of the year’s gross business. Is that 
true or is that untrue ? 

General Hewrrr. I cannot answer that. 

General Frrepman. I think what we would have to do is wait until 
General Irvine comes up here. If I understand your question, when 
you speak of “renegotiating” you are talking about termination of 
contract and renegotiation as regards allowable profits? 

Mr. Surprarp. That is correct. 

General Frreoman. I think that is a little different proposition 
than our previously stated illustration. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. We are not talking about the negotiation of con- 
tracts as such, but what happens in the field. Perhaps it should be 
directed to General Irvine when he comes up. 

General Hewrrr. I believe it should sir. 
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Mr. Snerrarp. All right, gentlemen. It is 12 o’clock, and we will 
stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. Surerrarp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. Ques- 
tions, gentlemen on my right. 


CLASS IV MODIFICATION FUNDS 


Mr. Anprews. General Hewitt, did I understand you to say you 
have a contingency fund in this $650 million appropriation, moderni- 
zation, and modification ? 

General Hewrrr. We do not call it a contingency fund, sir, but 
by its very nature it is a contingency fund in that we cannot at this 
time forecast the exact items on which this will be spent. These class 
IV modifications, which we have estimated based on previous experi- 
ence to cost about $200 million, are the day-to- day safety of flight 
discrepancies which occur as a result of our experience. We might 
have a serious accident possibly tomorrow or the next day. We hope 
not, but at some point we could. As a result of the investigation we 
detect a defect, a flaw, or an oversight in the structure. This is what 
we have to use it for, sir. It is contingency in the respect that we 
do not know. 

Mr. Anprews. As of now, though, you do not have it specifically 
earmarked for any purpose of fisc: al 1960. 

General Hewirr. That is correct, sir. This is based entirely on our 
experience over the past 7 years. 


CURRENT YEAR REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Anprrws. Did you have the same amount in the 1959 budget? 

General Hewrrr. Approximately the same, sir. 

Mr. ANprews. How much of that to date or until some recent date 
have you spent ? 

General Hewirr. I believe we said this morning approximately 
$200 million of the $203 million had been earmarked to date. 

Colonel Past. Our present estimate for 1959 is $200 million and will 
probably close out between the $200 million and $203 million that we 
originally estimated. We have not expended this money as yet. This 
is still programed. But we have initiated this money for these par- 
ticular items. 

Mr. Anprews. You think by the end of this year you will have spent 
all of it? 

General Frrepman. I do not think it will be expended. There is a 
considerable lag between the signing of a contract and the actual 
accomplishment of the work. Then, of course, the final disbursement 
to the contractor would occur upon delivery ‘of the item. 

As Colonel Past pointed out, the lead time in this particular area 
could run anywhere from a week to about 9 months. Conceivably, 
if in the last 3 months of this fiscal year we had to go on contract and 
actually came up with a contract—say in April, May, or June, it could 
well be some 9 months hence before the Government would ‘actually 
— a check and occasion the expenditure for that particular modi- 

cation. 
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Mr. Anprews. Could you tell me how much of this fund has been 
obligated or spent as of some recent date, say the 31st of December? 
If you cannot do it, supply it for the record. 

General Frrepman. I would be happy to. I have the obligations 
against the total program, but I do not have a breakout between the 
class IV and class V. I already have asked the people back in the 
office to get this up, and I will insert it in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ANALYSIS OF CLASS IV MODIFICATION 


Class IV modifications are those changes to a weapons system or its component 
equipment which are mandatory to insure optimum safety of flight for aircrew 
and weapon and for imperative correction of service-revealed deficiencies. Based 
on previous years experience in this area, $203 million was programed for fiscal 
year 1959. As of December 31, 1958, the status of this program was as follows: 
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dollars program 
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Analysis of the class IV modification program to date indicates that in spite 
of the apparent high rate of initiations, commitments, and obligations during 
the first half of the fiscal year, the total program of $203 million is a valid 
requirement for the entire fiscal year. 

It should be noted that the fiscal year 1959 requirement of $203 million repre- 
sents eighty-seven one-hundreds of 1 percent of the inventory value of our air- 
craft and missiles. The fiscal year 1960 estimate of $200 million represents 
only seventy-seven one-hundredths of 1 percent of the inventory value and is 
considered to be a minimal program. 


UNCOMMITTED FUNDS 

Mr. Anprews. What happens to any balance in this fund unobli- 
gated or unspent, at the end of the fiscal year ? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, if it is in an uncommitted status— 

Mr. Anprews. I mean by that, no strings attached to it. It has not 
been spent and has not been obligated. 

General FrrepMan. That is right. That is why I say “uncommit- 
ted”—and there is no reason to hold the funds—we could do one of 
several things. We could carry it over as an item to be accomplished 
in the subsequent fiscal year or, more likely, the funds would be ap- 
plied as a deduct to our request for new obligating authority in the 
following year. 

Mr. Anprews. In this same category ? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir. If we carry it forward as a means of 
financing a new program, what we would do is compute the cost of 
our program and deduct from that, any uncommitted dollars available 
from previous years appropriations and request the Congress for new 
obligating author ity only in the net amount. In other words, under 
the circumstance I have just described, this would be called a 
recoupment. 
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INVENTORY OF AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Mr. Anprews. General, you stated that you have about 100,000 
engines valued at $6.9 billion, and that you also have about 21,000 air- 
craft. ‘That is about five engines for each aircraft. Is that about the 
ratio that you keep for this inventory of engines / 

General Hewrrr. They range all the way from single-engine air- 
craft, of course, sir, to the eight-engine aircraft. So saying ‘that it is 
one per airplane, sir, would ‘not be a good factor. These ‘factors of 
how. many engines we have, sir, are based on the life expectancy of 
the engines between overhaul, and must consider the essential stock 
level of engines to have on hand at all times. 

Mr. Anprews. Is this your normal ratio, about 100,000 engines to 
20,000 or 21,000 aircraft ¢ 

General Hewrrr. No, sir. Considering it on this basis, it 1s prob- 
ably greater now because we have more ¢ ‘ight-engine aircraft, whereas 
afew years ago we had very few aircraft “that had over four engines. 

Each particular aircraft has to be considered separately, sir. To 
say that it is one per aircraft would not always apply. I think we 
are getting to where we now have probably more engines per aircraft 
than we had previously. 

Mr. Anprews. You mean in your inventory ? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

General FrrepMan. I think there is another factor which enters into 
this, Mr. Andrews, while that comparison is being looked up. If 
you have an engine which is common to more than one aircraft, this 
would be a factor which would be used in determining the new engine 
requirements for filling the pipeline, war reserve, materiel require- 
ments, et cetera. 

General Hewirr. Sir, this is one area on which we have put a great 
deal of effort, because the cost of these engines, of course, is mounting 
continuously, and we have continually been working to reduce our 
pipelines and reduce the numbers that we need on hand. 


CONDITION OF INVENTORY 


Mr. Anprews. What. percentage of these 100,000 engines do you 
estimate are in A-1 condition ? 

General Hewrrr. This is serviceable engines ? 

Mr. Anprews. Ready to be put ina plane. 

General Hewrrr. This includes those installed and those re: dy to be 
putin the airplane. About 80 percent, I would say. 

Mr. Anprews. On page 4 you s say you have 100, ,000 engines in your 
inventory. 

General Hewrrr. This includes installed engines, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You mean by that, engines which are in planes? 

General Hewrrr. That is right. T his includes engines installed in 
the aircraft, those engines serviceable as spares, and those engines 
which are in the pipeline undergoing overhaul. This is the entire 
inventory of engines. 

Mr. Anprews. You say about 80 percent of them are in A-1 con- 
dition ? 

General Hewirr. Approximately 80 percent, sir. 





B-47 MODIFICATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. Have you finished all of your modification work on 
your B-47’s? 

General Hewrrr. No. There are still several outstanding modi- 
fications. 

Mr. Anprews. How about that “milk bottle” modification ? 

General Hewirr. That is completed, sir. The “milk bottle” modi- 
fication was the one required to beef up certain points of the wing 
structure. We found additional weakness as a result of the cyclic 
testing I mentioned this morning. That is where we had the longi- 
tudinal member fail. This modification has begun and we will have 
all aircraft modified well before reaching the time limitation. 

Mr. Anprews. About how far along have you progressed with that 
modification ¢ 

General Hewrrr. Do you know about how many of those we might 
have done so far, Colonel Past ? 

Colonel Pasr. Yes, sir; I think I can give you some information on 
that. 

General Hewirr. This is not the milk bottle, but the longitudinal 
one. 

Colonel Past. We consider the longitudinal member failure to be 
a time cycle failure. 

Mr. Anprews. That is at ———. 

General Hewrrr. Prior toe -——. 

Colonel Pasr. We are trying to complete this prior to the time the 
aircraft reaches the time limitation. We have 50 aircraft which ar 
now being accomplished by field teams. We have 32 now complete, 
and the remaining 18 are completing just about this time, of those 50 
aircraft that are most critical timewise. Approximately 300 aircraft 
are over ———— will be accomplished in the depot and will be com- 
pleted by June of 1960. The remaining aircraft will be accomplished 
during normal modification IRAN starting in April of this year. In 
other words, they will be done during the normal cycle of the aircraft. 

Mr. Anprews. You have just scratched the surface. 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir. It is hoped to do it before they reach 
the time limit. 

Mr. Anprews. Isit an extensive modification ? 

Colonel Past. It costs approximately $3,500 per aircraft, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Will that money come out of this $200 million so- 
called contingency fund ? 

Colonel Pasr. The kits to fix this particular item will come out of 
the class IV modification kit fund, and the labor will be part of the 
overall job of modification IRAN. 


AIRCRAFT DISPOSAL 


Mr. Anprews. General, are you concerned with the sale of wornout 
aircraft ? 

General Hewirr. No, sir. That is not in my area of responsibility. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you know anything about that ? 

General Hewrrr. We maintain these aircraft while they are await- 
ing disposition. We maintain them in storage status. Most of them 
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are now down at Davis-Monthan in Arizona which are in this status. 
The actual disposition of the airplanes is not my responsibility, and 
in most cases this is done only after we get secretarial authority and 
other agencies of Government have been given opportunity to find a 
market for them. 

ENGINE OVERHAUL COST 


Mr. Anprews. You state on page 11 there is a general downward 
trend in the cost of engine overhaul. To what do you attribute that? 
[thought everything was going up. 

General Hewirr. At one time, sir, we felt jet engines were so com- 
plex from the standpoint of the skills needed to repair these engines 
that we allowed practically no repair in the field, and any time the 
engine malfunctioned or was suspect, the entire engine was removed 
and sent back to the depot. Any time you take these engines and ship 
them back to the depot, you increase the number you need in your 
pipeline because you are tying them up for long periods. 

With experience and feeling our way satgs. we now find out that 
we can replace a great many of the components, such as a complete 
compressor section. We can switch this on an engine out in the field, 
sir, e just sending the component out in the field and the engine can 
be returned to service. We have also placed jet engine test stands 
ateach base where we operate jet engines now and, by replacing blades 
either in the compressor section or the turbine section or by replacing 
complete components, the engine can be retested right on the spot and 
inmany cases put right back into the same aircraft from which it was 
removed. 

Mr. Anprews. In other words, you have simplified the method of 
overhaul or repair. 

General Hewirr. That is it, sir. Particularly as we keep moving 
into the more expensive engines which cost over $200,000 a copy, we 
feel we must do more of this repair work right at the site. Our 
overall costs are minimized by doing this. 

Mr. Anprews. How often do you overhaul an engine? At certain 
periods ? 

General Hewrrr. At certain periods, sir. We have different life 
expectancies on engines running all the way from 100 hours between 
overhauls to approximately 1,200 hours, for one of the engines that 
we now use, the J-47 in the B-47. 

Mr. ANprews. What is the one which has 100 hours’ life 
expectancy ¢ 

General Hewirr. The one which has 100-hour expectancy, right now 
perhaps a little less, sir, is the J-79 which is in the F-104 aircraft. 
I can recall the time when the J-47 in the B-47 aircraft also had a 
life expectancy of 100 hours. As we find out the faults and the 
weaknesses of these engines, sir, by modification we can extend their 
life expectancy. 

We have a complete chart here, sir, if it would be of any interest 
to you, which shows the life expectancy of each one of the types of 
engines we are now using. 

Mr. Minsuay. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANprews. I yield. 

38515—59—pt. 4—49 





ENGINE OVERHAUL TIME 


Mr. Minsnauy. What is the average time for overhaul for the 
average jet engine? You say it is only 100 hours for the particular 
type of engine used in the F-104. How does that compare to the 
life of the engines used in the other C entury series of aircraft 

General Her witr. We have some, sir, such as the J-57, which have 
in many cases 500 to 600 hours’ life expectancy. We have had more 
experience with this engine. 

Mr. Mrinsnatt. Is that used in one of the 100 series aircraft? 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir. That is used in the F-100. The J-57 
in the F-100 is a little less than that. The one I gave you was the 
J-57 engine installed in the B-52. It is somewhat less on the F-100 
because we have an afterburner, and the afterburner, which acts on 
the power of the engine, also detracts from the life expectancy of the 
engine. So our time between overhauls is somewhat less on practically 
all fighter engines. We find that we have a lower life expectancy on 
most of the fighter engines. That is accounted for to a degree also 
in that on the multiengine aircraft, if the engine is suspect it can 
be immediately shut off and perhaps not run to actual failure, and it 
can be returned to service easily, whereas of course the man with 
one engine must keep it going as long as he can. 

Mr. Mrinsuary. Thank you. 


DEPOT AND CONTRACT PRODUCTIVITY 


Mr. Anprews. One other question, General. 

On page 19 you stated that 72 percent, dollarwise, of your work 
is done by contract and 28 percent is done in your own depots. In 
the next paragraph you state that 55 percent of the manpower or 
79,300 man-years is used by contractors and 45 percent or 64,551 
man-years in the depots. 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. It appears to me that you are getting more work 
per man out of the contractors than you are in your depot. 

General Hewrrr. There is another factor which has to be consid- 
ered there, sir. In the first place, I am speaking of dollars 

Mr. Anprews. According to these figures, 10 percent more man- 
power by the contractors is doing 44 percent more work. 

General Hewirr. No. There is one other factor in there, sir. In- 
cluded in the amount of money, the 72 percent I say goes to the con- 
tractor, is the cost of our modification kits, sir. This is not extra- 
polated into the man-hours that I used down here. evi the kits 
that we use in our depots are purchased out of the first 72 percent, sit. 
This is the big difference. 

Mr. Anprews. How do you think the production of your man- 
power compares to that of contractors? Do you get as much work 
out of your men as they do out of theirs? 

General Hewirr. I think a well-supervised worker in a a or 
with a contractor costs us just about the same. There are little dif- 
ferences one way or another, depending on how you cost it. It is 
very difficult in this area to come out with a positive comparison be- 
cause in the maintenance area your workload varies so greatly it 18 
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dificult to get an exact comparison. Particularly between the average 
service operator and our costs for doing the same service type work 
in the depot, the costs are reasonably comparable. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Anprews. Your request before this committee is for $1,377 
million, which you say is a little less than the 1959 program. What 
was your original request for this activity to the Secretary of the Air 
Force or the Secretary of Defense? What figure preceded this bud- 
getary request of $1,377 million? 

General FrrepMan. I can state, as we pointed out earlier, we are 
talking about several appropriations here, and we have split them 
down. Insofar as the $650 million is concerned for the production 
accounts——— 

Mr. Anprews. That is modernization and modification ? 

General Frrepman. That is right—those remained at the same 
level through the period in which the Air Force developed its esti- 
mates and sent them through the Secretary of Defense. In the in- 
stance of the maintenance work, that is, the $727 million, a $21 million 
adjustment was made on that in the area of aircraft engines and 
accessories. 

Mr. Anprews. Up or down? 

General FrrepMan. Down, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. In other words, your request was cut. 

General Friepman. There was a reduction in that area; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Further questions, gentlemen on my right? Gen- 
tlemen on my left ? 

Mr. Forp. General, as you presented those charts this morning, 
there were two that I did not quite understand. One of them was 
chart No. 26. Could you have that flashed on the screen and explain 
what you are trying to illustrate there ? 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir. 

This is in Colonel Past’s area of responsibility. I would like to 
refer the question to him, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 


MODERNIZATION SPARES SUPPORT 


Colonel Past. Sir, we were pointing out that over the past 3 years 
as a result of the weapon system modernization programing, we have 
made a concerted effort to reduce the spares required in this particu- 
lar area. In the area of class V, improvements of capability, in the 
1957 fiscal year we actually had programed 45 percent spares support 
for each kit. 

Mr. Forp. What does that mean, 45 percent of each kit? 

Colonel Pasr. Of each dollar. In other words, for a kit to be in- 
stalled on the aircraft which cost us $100, we spent $45 in support of 
that item. In fiscal year 1958 we reduced this then to 41 percent. In 
fiscal 1959, our current year, we are down to 3914 percent. We are 
projecting in this particular budget estimate bringing this down to 38 
percent, 
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Mr. Forv. Does that mean you are saving dollars and doing the 
job as well? 

Colonel Pasr. Yes, sir. I believe you will have a further explana- 
tion of the management procedures which have been installed in 
bringing these stock levels down in a separate presentation at a later 
hearing, which will cover all of the spares area, including this one in 
support of modernization. There has been an overall decrease in 
spares support. 

In the class IV area, the one which I had given you previously 
where we started with 9 percent and had gone to 11 percent and have 
leveled off at 9 in our estimate, we are talking here primarily of air- 
frames, bracketry, wiring, and so forth, where our percentages are 
vastly different. We feel here we have a much more constant type pro- 
gram in the safety of flight and correction of deficiency area than we 
have here in the improvement area. In the improvement area, we deal 
primarily with electronics and communications types of equipment, 
and in class IV area we deal primarily with airframe and hardware 
type of items. 

So in class IV here we have a fairly good leveling off of our program, 
and in class V we have effected percentage and dollar reductions over 
the past few years. 


MODERNIZATION COSTS VERSUS INVENTORY VALUE 


Mr. Forp. Now turn to the next chart, modernization costs versus 
inventory value. 

Colonel Past. This is the same chart we used last year, Mr. Ford, 
bringing the chart up to date and bringing in the new budget year. 
The inventory value in billions is across the top. In fiscal year 1956 
our inventory value was $14.2 billion. 

Mr. Forp. What is that again? 

Colonel Past. Our fiscal year 1956 value of aircraft and missiles was 
$14.2 billion. Coming across then to fiscal year 1960, our present 
budget year, it is $25.9 billion. The inventory has been increasing 
at a fairly constant rate through this time period. 

Mr. Forp. Do those figures indicate that your Air Force inventory 
value for aircraft and missiles from the end of fiscal 1956, when it was 
$14.2 billion, will go up to $25.9 billion by the end of fiscal 1960? 

Colonel Past. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is your actual aircraft and missile hardware? 

Colonel Past. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. The planes and the missiles of all kinds and categories! 

Colonel Past. That is correct, sir. This is based on the average 
flyaway cost of the particular weapon system. 

Mr. Forp. A two-thirds increase in your overall assets in aircraft 
and missiles in 4 fiscal years. 

Colonel Past. In dollar value, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That is a pretty good way to measure it. 

Colonel Past. Yes,sir. We have compared then our cost of modert- 
ization. I might add this figure includes the class V and class IV, 
kits, spares, labor to install them, and so on, for comparative purposes. 
In fiscal year 1956 against this inventory value in billions we actually 
programed 5.5 percent of this inventory value in billions for modern 
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zation of our system. In fiscal year 1960 we have brought this down 
to 2.5 percent. 

Mr. Forp. What does that tell the layman that you have done? 

Colonel Past. In spite of increasing costs of material and increasing 
value, through management we have brought it down as a percentage 
of our effort. We are still maintaining our fleet as far as correcting 
deficiencies and improving our capability to a satisfactory degree 
for, you might say, less dollars percentagewise than we did 4 years 
ago. 

General Hewrrr. Back there, Mr. Ford, we were actually approv- 
ing too many marginal modifications. We recognized this. aus 
is at the time our inventory was building up rapidly, and modifica 
tions were often approved at too low a lev el, sometimes without proper 
evaluation of how important it was to perform this modification. 
The very stringent management setup we now have, started in about 
1957, sir, and I think you can see it has steadily brought this down. 

Mr. Forp. Does that chart also indicate that you have maintained 
the same degree of military effectiveness and efficiency ? 

General Hewirr. Yes. We are still approving the essential and 
required modifications. 

Mr. Forp. There has been no decrease in your military effective- 
ness by that drastic reduction in your modernization fund ¢ 

General Hewirr. No, sir. We do not set aside anything that we 
feel contributes to our overall military effectiveness. We approve 
all those which are essential, but we do weigh sometimes some of 
these that are not proven as absolutely essential against the require- 
ment to use these moneys in the area of new procurement. In other 
words, we do not keep shoeing an old horse when it appears that it 
is just not wise to do that. 


AMOUNT OF INVENTORY INCREASE DUE TO MISSILES 


Mr. Forp. At the end of fiscal 1956, of course, you had relatively 
few missiles involved in that setup. 

General Hewrrr. Essentially none, sir. 

Mr. Forp. At the end of 1960 you will have some. I cannot oe 
you and you probably could not tell me how much out of the $25. 
billion is missiles. 

General Hewrrr. We can, sir. It is very little. It is a small 
percentage. 

Colonel Past. It is roughly $4 billion or $5 billion, I think. 

General Hewirr. Mr. Ford, we do not think the introduction of 
missiles has contributed to this decrease. Is that the point you make, 
sir? 

Mr. Forp. I was going to ask the question whether it would or will 
have any impact in that area in the future. 

Colonel Pasr. This is similar to what I tried to answer before, and 
that is, we have not had enough experience in this area as yet. Right 
how, of our budget we are putting out about $2 million toward mis- 
siles, and it is in the class IV area, correcting deficiencies. Our ex- 
perience has been, you might say, negligible in this area. As we go 
further out beyond fiscal year 1960 we will be starting to gather up 
the experience we need and it will certainly then revise some of these 
estimates. 
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ANNUAL MODERNIZATION COSTS 


Mr. Forp. For example, about what was the figure that was repre. 
sented by that 514 percent in fiscal 1956? 

Colonel Past. The total program in that year was roughly $750 
million. 

General Hewrrr. It was getting up close to a billion dollars in 
here, sir, when we became very alarmed. 

Mr. Forp. That was your total modernization cost per annum at 
that time based on an inventory of $14.2 billion? 

General Hewrrr. That is right, sir. It was approaching $1 billion 
when we realized that we had to tighten down on our modification 
programs. 

Mr. Forp. And in 1960 it will be how much against your inventory 
total of $25.9 billion ? 

General Hewrrr. $650 million. 

Mr. Forp. Will you go on and indicate what those other two lines 
illustrate ? 

Colonel Past. These two lines are additive in the top line. This 
class V line is the area of improvement in capability. It is here that 
we have made the most reduction. This is the area of management 
control to insure that only the most essential requirements w hich will 
improve our combat postur e have been approved. 

The class IV area, which is the bottom line, is the safety of flight 
and correction of deficiencies. Back during fiscal year 1956 and 
prior years, we also included in this category those items which would 
be required for ease of maintenance and other things of that nature 
We have imposed our management controls to confine this area to 
only correcting those deficiencies which detract from the combat 

capability of the weapons system. As a result, then, we have been 
bringing this area down to most essential items even in this category 
of correction of deficiencies. So, although it is not so spectacular a 
decrease, it is a steady one and represents a minimum safety of flight 
correction of deficiencies program. 

Mr. Forp. That is a very fine chart to illustrate real progress. You 
have not changed the criteria or the standards from 1956 up to 1960! 

Colonel Past. No, sir. 

General Hewirr. No, sir. One of the things we would look for, 
sir, would be any increase in accidents attributable to materiel de 
ficiencies, and this has not occurred. We watch this very closely. 


MAINTENANCE COMPANIES 


Mr. Forp. On page 19 of your prepared statement, General Hewitt, 
this sentence or phrase surprised me. I quote: 


The maintenance companies are primarily service organizations and for the 
most part are doing a good job on a very significant portion of the contract 
workload. 

Why do we tolerate even a small number, as you have indicated, 
not doing a good job? 

General Hewirr. There are many hundreds of people in this sit, 
both in small contracts and some of them of some magnitude. We 
do try to eliminate these companies that do not perform properly on 
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contracts. Again, sir, we are bound by procurement laws, and in seek- 
ing the lowest possible bid sometimes we do occasionally get contractors 
who do not perform well. 

As a matter of fact, we do not have so much latitude as perhaps 
a commercial operator would have in this respect. If I were director 
of maintenance of American Airlines, for instance, I would pretty 
soon find out the people I could rely on and they would get the work 
as a prime consideration, perhaps, over somebody who said he could 
do it a little less expensively. 

But we are restricted to letting our contracts in accordance with 
procurement laws which require competitive bidding in many cases, 
and this is an extremely competitive field. There are more operators 
in this field, sir, than we can keep in business. 

Mr. Forp. There is nothing wrong with that. That is quite healthy, 
really. 

General Hewrrr. It is healthy in a sense, sir, but it makes competi- 
tion extremely keen. Often people are bidding who in the long run 
cannot perform. When I say “for the most part” I really mean for 
the most part, sir. ‘The one who does not perform well is the excep- 
tion. We certainly try to weigh this very heavily in followon bids 
for contractors who do not perform. 

Mr. Forp. Certainly, anybody who was not a good producer on a 
contract would not qualify as a responsible bidder in any subsequent 
competition. 

General Hewirr. That is essentially true, sir, but it becomes a very 
difficult question at times when accusations are thrown back and forth 
as to whether he received the right support from us in the way of 
spares, whether we had given him the right type of specifications and 
instructions. It is not a cut and dried decision, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to turn now to the confidential list of air- 
craft and missiles modernization program, budget estimate for 1960. 
This is part of your presentation today, is it, General Hewitt? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Forp. Turn to page 2. I would like to ask some questions about 
some of the larger items in here. 

General Hewirr. On this, Mr. Ford, I know most of these but 
Colonel Past is my expert on this particular list, sir. He can explain 
any one of these items in detail. 

Mr. Forp. It is immaterial, so far as I am concerned, as to whether 
you or he answers the questions, but there are some sizable programs 
in here which I think ought to be explained for the record. I acknowl- 
edge that some of this may have to be on the confidential record, but 
we ought to have it at least for that purpose. 

General Hewrrr. That is correct. 


DOPPLER RADAR 


Mr. Forp. The first big item is the modification No. 879, doppler 
radar, $24.9 million. What is that ? 

Colonel Past. To describe what this is, sir, would be classified. 
Can we go off the record ? 

Mr. Forp. Put it on the confidential record which will not be 
printed and which will be available to the committee. 





Colonel Pasr. This incorporates the inclusion of a new modification 
to the present bombing and navigation system which provides basic 
navigation information. P rimarily this gives them a ground speed 
and drift reading which in turn is placed into the bombing and 
navigation system and then as a result gives them a ground position 
indicator. 

Mr. Forp. Is this a new research and development program? 

Colonel Pasr. This is relatively new. The doppler technique has 
pee known for many years. It was or sinally a radio technique and 
has been adapted to a radar technique in the last few years, 

The system has been tested. It has not been produced in quantity 
as yet. This will actually be a first buy. 

Mr. Forp. That is the question I was leading up to. Are you cer- 
tain that within this fiscal year a program as large as this can be 
bought and delivered ? 

Colonel Past. This item on the doppler radar will be qualified 
next month according to our latest information from Air Research 
and Development Command. We already know that the commercial 
version has been produced and when I speak of qualification it will 
be qualified militarily for our purpose, and the item will be available 
for buy. To give us the capability we need, we should, based on the 
leadtime to produce the item, put out this money in fiscal year 1960 in 
order to start our installation as scheduled. 




















MODERNIZATION LABOR 











Mr. Forp. What is the item of $39.2 million, modernization labor? 
Colonel Past. The $39.2 million of modernization labor encompasses 
everything during fiscal year 1960 that is accomplished on the air- 
craft in our various contract facilities. 

These include Douglas, Lockheed, Marietta, and we have been 
doing some at Boeing. 

Mr. Forp. Does that come out of the $650 million we were talking 
about ? 

Colonel Past. Yes, sir. If you noticed on the chart I portrayed, I 
pointed out the class V area included kits, labor, and spares. 

This particular aircraft, because of the size of the program for mod- 
ernization, we feel is an area of improvements entirely, and that the 
maintenance actually performed on the aircraft, while it is in facility, 
actually is secondary in nature. Since it is difficult from an account- 
ing standpoint to divide up a man’s time as to whether he is doing 90 
percent modernization and 10 percent maintenance, we have designated 

certain aircraft which are either all modernization or all maintenance, 
as General Hewitt explained previously. 

Mr. MinsHatx. What is the range of the doppler radar? 

Colonel Past. You mean altitudewise ? 

Mr. MinsHauu. Horizontally. 

Colonel Past. The doppler radar primarily puts out a signal to give 
you information within 100 yards of signals on the ground. In other 
words, it measures the rate of travel over the round of the radar 
system. It tells you nothing about what is in front of you. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
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Mr. Forp. Let us turn to page 3, modernization No. 996, $29.9 
million. That is one of your air-to-surface missiles ? 

Colonel Pasr. This is the HOUNDDOG. 

This particular modification was approved and we actually started it 
in fises year 1959. This permits the carrying of HOUNDDOG on 
B-52 aircraft, and the moneys provided herein are to provide the nec- 
essary hardware and pylons to carry the missile and the computer 
modification to the bomb navigation system in order to launch the 
missile in flight. 

Mr. Forp. This is not a first buy. This is a followon program ? 

Colonel Pasr. This is for inservice aircraft. It is a follow-on in 
some respects in that this is also being incorporated on later model 
B-52’s in production. 


PROCUREMENT AVAILABILITY 


Mr. Forp. Are there any items in this rather extensive list which 
are marginal as to the availability of procurement ? 

Colonel Past. I would have to answer that generally, Mr. Ford. 
We have sufficiently screened all of the items that are in our backlog 
of things we wish to do, and we have included only those items in the 
fiscal year 1960 budget estimate which we feel reasonably sure we 
both want to do and will be able to do in this given year. 

Mr. Forp. What has been your experience in that area in fiscal 1958 
and fiscal 1959% Have you been fairly accurate in what you wanted 
and what you could buy ? 

Colonel Pasr. Yes, sir. In that regard we have been fairly consist- 
ent in both our estimates and what we have actually accomplished. 

In some cases we have had changes to the program based on new 
looks at where we are, but generally speaking the majority of the pro- 
gram has gone as eilasied. 

Mr. Forp. Is there anything marginal in this list—marginal in the 
sense that you might drop them out of the program such as you did 
with the GOOSE and some of the other similar programs ? 

Colonel Past. On that comparison basis I would say “No,” sir. 
I think this list does not contain those types of items so far as I know. 

General Hewirr. Occasionally the mix will change just a little 
bit, Mr. Ford, in that something we had not planned here develop- 
mentwise may come along a little faster, and something we had 
planned on here may have slipped a little bit. 

As we program through the fiscal year we may find we will have 


9 


to pick up the one whic h appears to be moving faster and move the 
other one back another year, or parts of it. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General Hewitt. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Surprarp. The gentleman from Wisconsin ? 


TACAN AND FAA COOPERATION 


Mr. Larrp. General, I noticed in this listing that Congressman Ford 
was going through there are a large number of items “which have to 
dowith TACAN. 


General Hewrirr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Larrp. Is the program working out well so far as the responsi- 
bility which has been given to the Federal Aviation Agency is 
concerned ? 

General Hewirr. It appears to be, Mr. Laird. It appears to be 
working out. The installations we have seem to be working out satis- 
factorily. The people who operate it like the equipment very well, 

So far as I know there is no point of difficulty at this time between 
ourselves and the Federal Aviation Agency. 

Mr. Larep. Are you putting VOR in some of your ships? 

General Hewrrr. No; we are not putting any additional VOR in 
any aircraft. 

Colonel Past. We have just about completed our VOR program. 
We have determined a ratio of certain of our transport-type of train- 
ing-type aircraft will remain with VOR for a relatively longer time 
period. 

Mr. Larrp. Then you will phase them out ? 

Colonel Past. Our present policy is to have an all-TACAN Air 
Force, probably in fiscal year 1963, and up until that time in the Zone 
of the Interior VOR as such will still be a primary means of 
navigation. 

General Hewirr. I have a statement here that I had on TACAN, 
Mr. Laird, which I would like to read into the record. 

Mr. Latrp. All right. 

General Hewrrr (reading) : 

The Air Force is coordinating its TACAN program carefully with the Federal 
Aviation Agency. The FAA is currently installing VORTAC, combined civil- 
TACAN stations in the common system for civil-military airways. Facilities in 
the common system are considered first by the Air Force to meet military 


requirements. Only those TACAN stations needed purely for conduct of air 
warfare are installed and operated by the Air Force. 


Mr. Larrp. What percentage of the Air Force planes now have 
TACAN? 

Colonel Past. I do not believe I can give you an exact answer at 
this time. 

General Hewrrr. We will get this and put it in the record, Mr. 


Laird. 


(The information requested follows :) 
Arr Force AIRCRAFT EQUIPPED WitTH TACAN 


The TACAN group B components have been procured or are on procurement 
to meet the presently programed USAF requirement. As of now 18 percent of 
our Air Force aircraft are completely equipped with TACAN. As of July 1, 
1959, 32 percent will be equipped and as of July 1, 1960, 64 percent will be 
equipped, which represents 96 percent of the total programed for conversion 
at this time. 


Mr. Larrp. We hear statements made that having the Air Force on 
one system and having civilian aircraft on another system is pretty 
costly to the Federal Government. Do you think there is any basis 
for those statements? 

General Hewirr. I will call on Colonel Getz in the communications 
field. 

Colonel Grerz. The current VORTAC installations which will pro- 
vide navigational aids for both civil and military are in effect a com- 
mon user system. 
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The airlines are using different types of equipment from that which 
we have. This is not an expense to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Latrp. What do you mean it is not an expense to the Federal 
Government ? 

Colonel Grrz. I mean the airborne equipment used by the airlines. 
The ground system is a common user system for both the military and 
civil users. 

It is true that we have to have tactical beacons to operate in the 
various places throughout the world where we might have occasion 
to meet threats. 

Mr. Lairp. Are the British going ahead with a so-called Decca sys- 
tem 

Colonel Getz. The British have the Decca system in being now. 
However, NATO has standardized on the TACAN system so far as 
navigation in Europe is concerned, and at the present time equip- 
ments are being installed in Europe in three different manners— 
United States furnished equipment for our own forces; a few MAP 
pieces of equipment; infrastructure facilities which are commonly 
financed by all of the nations, and national beacons financed by the 
individual countries. All of these will work together in one pro- 
gram called the SHAPE TACAN plan which was correlated for all 
of the NATO nations. It is the adopted air navigation system for 
SHAPE. 

Mr. Larrp. I understand there was quite a little controversy in- 
volved in this decision. The vote was very close and it might be 
changed. What effect would that have on our Air Force if it were 
changed ? 

Colonel Grrz. The money already is allocated in the infrastructure 
program to buy the beacons, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. But there was quite a little controversy ? 

Colonel Grerz. Yes, sir; there always has been controversy where 
national interests, shall we say, come into being. 

Mr. Larrp. What portion of the VORTAC cost is represented by 
the TACAN portion ? 

Colonel Getz. Iam afraid I cannot answer that. 

General Hewrrr. We will get you the answer if you wish it, Mr. 
Laird, and put it in the record. 

Mr. Larrp. And I also would like to know what portion of the over- 
all usage of the system which is maintained by the FAA on the ground 
isrepresented in Air Force usage. 

(The information requested follows :) 


MILITARY UTILIZATION OF FAA SYSTEM 


The Air Force does not have exact figures as to costs involved in establishing 
FAA VORTAC facilities. However, we are advised informally by the FAA 
that approximately one-third of the capital investment in establishing VORTAC 
is for sole military use. 

As to overall usage of the FAA ground system, FAA statistics for 1958 show 
that of the total aircraft handled by them under instrument flight rules, approxi- 
mately 40 percent were military and 60 percent civil. The FAA does not keep 
records to show what percentage of military flights are Air Force. Under visual 
flight rules civil use of the system is known to be much greater due to increased 
general aviation activity. No exact figures to reflect total VFR usage are avail- 
able because general aviation is not presently required to file VFR flight plans. 
FAA estimates of numbers of aircraft flying during a peak 24 hour VFR day 
Approaches 200,000 compared to a peak approximately 22,500 on an IF'R day. 
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Mr. Larrp. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Minsuatu. There are a couple of items on this confidential list 
which are in substantial amounts and I would like a brief description 
of what they are. 

TIME DIVISION DATA LINK 


You show $12 million for a time division data link. This is shown 
on page 7. 

Colonel Pasr. The time division data link is an automatic system 
which we install in our fighters for Air Defense Command which 
automatically ties them in with our SAGE installation on the ground, 
and as a result information is given to the SAGE complex which in 
turn is sent back automatically and actually steers the aircraft to an 
automatic intercept of an intruder, you might say. 

This time division data link is worded as such to differentiate it 
from our previous data link system which utilized frequency division, 


DOPPLER RADAR 


Mr. Minsuatu. I believe you explained the answer to my other ques- 
tion about the doppler radar. That is strictly a navigation device? 

Colonel Pasr. Primarily a navigation device. 

Mr. MinsHauu. You say it is for— -. What would be the maxi- 
mum altitude at which it would be effective ? 

Colonel Pasr. Sir, I do not know of a maximum altitude which 
has been established for it. I know that it has been successfully 
utilized at all altitudes at which we have tried it. 

Since it reads only a relatively small cross section of the ground, I 
do not believe there is an exact limitation on altitude as such. 


ANTICOLLISION DEVICES 


Mr. Minsnatt. Is the Air Force doing anything on its own so far 
as research and development on anticollision devices are concerned, 
electronic or otherwise ? 

General Hewirr. Yes, they do have research in this area, sir. 

Mr. Minsnazt. What have you developed, if anything, General! 

General Hewrrr. I do not believe I can give you anything specific. 
There are areas of infrared in particular being explored. I do not be- 
lieve I can give you any particular device. 

The only material thing we have done to minimize the possibility 
of collision, particularly w where there is some v isibility, is to paint our 
noncombat type aircraft with a certain type paint so they can be plainly 
seen from greater distances. We are well into this program now, 
and we have a large portion of our aircraft fleet marked with this 
type of paint. 

Mr. Mrinsuauu. As of right now you know of no break-throughs 
or any leads that you have i in the way of electronic or infrared ray 
devices? 

General Hewirr. There are quite a number of leads but we have 
nothing which has been qualified or past the development stage. 

ig Suerrarp. Thank you very much for your appearance, Gen- 
eral. 
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Turspay, Marcu 17, 1959. 


OpeRATION AND MAINTENANCE, AiR Force (EXxcLUusive OF OPERATION 
or AIRCRAFT AND Depot MAINTENANCE) 


WITNESSES 


COL. R. I. FLETCHER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 

BRIG. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

COL. R. E. FERGUSON, DIRECTORATE OF PROGRAMS, DCS/PLANS AND 
PROGRAMS 

COL. B. I. MAYO, DEPUTY FOR PLANS AND PROGRAMS, DIRECTORATE 
OF PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING, DCS/PERSONNEL 

COL. R. F. McDERMOTT, DEAN OF FACULTY, U.S. AIR FORCE ACADEMY 

LT. COL. R. A. SANSING, CHIEF, OPERATIONAL FUNDING BRANCH, 
DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERA- 
TIONS 

BRIG. GEN. J. K. CULLEN, DIRECTOR OF PLANS AND HOSPITALIZA- 
TION, SURGEON GENERAL, USAF 

cOoL. E.C. HUMPHRES, PLANS AND REQUIREMENTS BRANCH, DIREC- 
TORATE OF COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONICS, DCS/OPERATIONS 

LEWIS E. TURNER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY, AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

L. GILGOFF, CHIEF, OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, DI- 
RECTORATE OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 

A. RHODES, BUDGET FORMULATION BRANCH, DIRECTORATE OF 
BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Suerparp. At this time, gentlemen, we will take up the budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1960 having to do with “Operation and mainte- 
nance” appropriation. This is to be presented by Col. Robert I. 
Fletcher, Deputy Director of the Budget. This presentation does not 
include “Aircraft operation and depot maintenance”, both of which 
have been given separately. 

We will insert the appropriate justification sheets at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Program 430: LocisticaL Support (Less Prosect 431 Depot MAINTENANCE) 


Summary of requirements 


| } 
Project | Title 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


No. | | 





432 | Depot supply operations-- | $222, 879, 812 | $249, 271, 000 251, 850, 000 
433 | Distribution of mate riel other than Ist destination 

transportation __._- ‘ : 193, 427,309 | 230,704,500 | 260, 400, 000 
434 | Printing and reproduction : 42, 686,555 | 44, 286, 800 | 43, 500, 000 
435 | Procurement operations 95, 451,640 | 101, 164, 300 104, 600, 000 
GOW | DAGON BETO sods Sind actcie sim bandgccas sennt 1, 224, 433 1, 380, 400 1, 500, 000 
437 | Installation of fixed communications-electronics 

technical components. - - -- -- a 39, 735, 325 47, 672, 300 61, 980, 000 
438 | Base operation and maintenance 352, 392, 875 357, 588, 300 353, $29, 000 
eee: 1 DOr WON occ ccundacadbhtientandenina nian 13, 708, 189 | 7, 042, 000 7, 000, 000 





TRE INE sca nadidicndacnadesambng es 961, 486, 138 | 1,039, 109, 600 | 1, 084, 159, 000 
| 
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PROGRAM 440: TRAINING SUPPORT 


This estimate provides for the training of Regular Air Force, Air Force 
Reserve, Air Force Academy cadets, Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps, 
Air National Guard, foreign students in the military assistance program and 
students from other services and Government agencies. Generally, the training 
support program includes: 

(a) Basie military-technical training. 

(b) Advanced technical training, including nonresident factory training, 
(c) Pilot, navigator, and certain combat crew flying training. 

(ad) Professional training. 

(e) Air Reserve and Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps activities, 
(f) USAF Academy cadet training. 

(g) Personnel procurement. 


{In thousands 
i | | 
Project | Description | 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
No. 





443 | Schools and training . $75, 098.1 | 
ee 1 a Se es nace dn amehunening kane 781.7 
448 | Base operation and maintenance 280, 828.8 | 
ee a RN GN og ccden cucancockeusavassaecdubeseces 15, 634. 
372, 342. 8 
7, 688. 7 | 


364, 654. 1 | 334, 408. 6 | 





PROGRAM 450: OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


Fiscal year 1960 funds reflected in this budget program are required to sup- 
port a fiscal year 1960 end position of 207 operational bases (increase of 4 
from fiscal year 1959 end position), 99 combat aircraft wings (decrease 5), 3 
missile wings (increase 2), and 140 flying support squadrons (decrease 1). 

These funds likewise support operation of communications, detection, and con- 
trol systems such as the Alaskan-integrated communications system (White 
Alice) with its 34 stations (no change), the DEW line with its 63 stations (no 
change), the SAGE system with 3 combat centers and 13 direction centers (in- 
erease 2 combat centers and 8 direction centers), 18 manual air defense control 
centers (decrease 3), and radar networks comprising a total of 211 prime radars 
(decrease 7). 

These funds additionally support other activities of significant import, such 
as worldwide rotations and maneuvers of strategic and tactical forces, furnish- 
ing of special airlift for support of other Government agencies, and individual 
programs and projects such as Rag Mop, Blue Grass, Shoe Lace, and the ballistic 
missile early warning system (BMEWS). 


| 
Project | Title 
No. 


| 1 
Installation of communications-electronics | 


$14, 138, 046 $9, 712, 000 10 
1, 182, 799,183 | 1,282, 578,785 | $1, 323, 700,00 
91, 546, 046 64, 112, 000 

a ed 1, 288, 483,275 | 1, 856, 402, 785 
| New obligating authority_._....__- 1, 263, 151, 745 1, 298, 764, 885 
| 


Reimbursements 25, 331, 530 57, 637, 900 


1 In furtherance of Air Force efforts to improve management in the area of communications, a phased 
program with a target date of July 1, 1959, has been initiated to place under Rome Air Force Depot, manage- 
ment responsibility of all Air Force resources for the engineering-installation of ground communication 
and electronics equipment. Accordingly, effective with fiscal year 1960 all requirements for this activity 
are included under budget project 437, 
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ProGcram 470: MepicaL Support 
Summary of requirements 


{In thousands] 


_  - — —  —---  /+ + 


Project 1958 actual 


Medical equipment and supplies...............--- $1, 67 

| Medical education and training. --.-.---.-.-------- 571 
Medical printing and reproduction ” 990 
Medical care in non-Air Force facilities 55, 199 | 
Medical administration 2, 326 

| Operation and maintenance of medical treatment 

Bt 9 ROR sb perch iva cee ch tse ete ltt cs eudicsiacmenvns tevin niall 84, 236 
RERIE TRRG enc ccckanesacutbadascereteeneeensiie 3, 743 | 


1959 estimate 


$492 
3, 177 
290 
60, 019 
2, 655 


84, 520 
2, 000 


1960 estimate 


$195 
2, 960 
300 

61, 766 
2, 711 


85, 029 
2, 000 





150, 035 | 
134, 078 


957 


Cal CRONE dca ccduvsticcuneceawndedes 
New obligating authority... ...................--- | 
IIE a os icticcedndctesnteussessaebosud 15, 





l 


1958 actual 





Medical facilities: 

Hospitals. 

Class A dispensaries... ...--.---------- sithieith tas siiataaeh il el 

CAL Tt NN a oa scc ncusennucounacsuabeeuenaueed 

Total, fixed medical facilities............--.-.----------- 248 

Workloads: 

Average daily patient loads 

Outpatient visits 

Dental procedures 


11, 842, O00 
8, 986, 000 


153, 153 


135, 345 
17, 808 


1959 estimate 


57 


55 | 


244 


9, 215 
10, 650, 000 
8, 510, 000 





' 


154, 961 
135, 900 
19, 061 


1960 estimate 


134 
57 
53 


244 


9, 433 
10, 865, 000 
8, 304, 000 


The estimate of $61,766,000 for medical care in non-Air Force facilities pro- 


vides for the cost of furnishing professional care and hospitalization for Air 
Force military personnel and their authorized dependents in facilities of other 
military services and/or civilian hospitals. The following summary reflects the 
average daily Air Force patient loads in other medical facilities: 


Patients in non-Air Force facilities 


| 19% 59 estimate | 1960 estimate 





ar 1958 actual 


Active duty | , 422 | 1, 393 
Retired f 73 
Dependents of inilitary personnel: 
Set GREIN POUCUR) TIQUINONNES ns Seen ccsccednceseGunencssensen | 
a) CAVERNS PION nik co ccccennkunadesanatupeaeninene | 


1, 352 
73 


814 
1, 995 


4, 234 


715 


2, 190 


TN i i eh le ci atta wtrttantsmuet | 


| 4, 371 | 


The following table provides a 3-year comparison of the rates of reimburse- 
ment to support care of Air Force beneficiaries in non-Air Force facilities: 


Per diem rates 
Source and beneficiary 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


$22. 50 
31. 00 
21. 00 
50. 00 


$23. 00 
34. 00 
21. 25 
52. 40 


Military 
Dependents. - - 
Care in facilities of other Government agencies: Military 
Care in civilian hospitals: Dependents__.-.--- shabivabinhetaeds 


| 
| 
content 
Care in other uniformed service facility: “al 


— — 
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ProgRAM 480: SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 










This budget program provides for the direct administrative and operating 
—. of Headquarters, U.S. Air Force; field extension offices of Headquar- 
ters, U.S. Air Force; and major air command headquarters. It also includes the 
costs of servicewide leased commercial communications systems; the operation 
and maintenance costs of the air attaché and air mission activities performed in 
foreign countries; and requirements acne with two classified activities 
which are directed by Headquarters, U.S. Air Force. 













[In thousands] 
























| 
Number Project detail | 1958 actual [ss 1959 estimate i? 1960 estimate 
— nr - a a ast 
481 | Command administration_- aaa $142, 783 $157, 592 $166, 158 
482 | Commercial communications syste OR aie } 52, 126 88,052 | 116, 766 
483 | Air attaché offices ; et 1, 882 | 2, 121 | 2, 176 
484 | Air mission offices and inter-A merican relations. ol 547 | 645 | 648 
489 | Headquarters USAF directed projects-_--- eer 18, 743 | 23, 886 26, 552 
| ae eee 
a eet j =e 216, 081 } 272, 296 312, 300 
| ' 











Mr. SuHeprarp. You will make your presentation, eerys Colonel. 
We will not interrupt you until such time as you have completed 
your presentation. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 










BrigEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Born November 2, 1911, at Grand Forks, N. Dak. Bachelor of Science from the 
University of North Dakota. Entered the military service in 1941. Held vari- 
ous assignments in the materiel field in the European Theater of Operations and 
at Headquarters, Air Materiel Command. Assignments in comptroller area have 
covered a period of approximately 12 years. Most recently held positions of 
Deputy Comptroller, Headquarters, U.S. European Command, and Comptroller, 
Headquarters, Continental Air Command. Was assigned as Deputy Director of 
Budget, Headquarters, USAF, on July 11, 1958. Graduate of Command and 
General Staff School and Industrial College of Armed Forces. Bronze Star, 
with two oak-leaf clusters. 


Colonel Fiercuer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my purpose in appearing before this committee is to present justifica- 
tion in support of the Air Force requirements under the “Operation 
and maintenance” appropriation. Secretary Douglas, in an earlier 


presentation, has summed up the importance of this appropriation as 
follows: 













From the standpoint of a combat-ready Air Force, the essential appropriation 
is operation and maintenance. The entire inbeing Air Force depends upon this 
appropriation. 










COMBAT POTEN 





YTIAL VERSUS COMBAT CAPABILITY 









The weapon systems of this era tax our imaginations to the utmost 
to comprehend their potential. Probably because of this fact there 
isa natural tendency to equate the procurement of these weapons with 
combat capability. Yet it takes but a moment’s reflection to realize 
that the weapons themselves are static and thus can only represent 
a potential as differentiated from a capability. We have graphically 
portrayed the fact that the investment from other appropriations In 
weapons, facilities, and military manpower (represented by the 
procurement appropri iations, the construction appropriation, and the 
military personnel appropriation) furnishes only a dormant poten- 
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tial. It requires the application of the operation and maintenance 
funds to transform this potential into a dynamic combat capability. 
The achievement of such a posture has direct relationship to the fac- 
tors of time, distance, and complexity. 


TIME AS A FACTOR 


Prior to World War II our response was measured in terms of 
months and perhaps years. Only yesterday we were talking in terms 
of hours. However, ‘today a feeling of sec urity can be derived only 
from a system which is geared to respond in terms of minutes. 


DISTANCE AS A FACTOR 


To achieve even these few minutes’ warning we must reach out for 
distance. Yet distance brings no profit if there is a net time loss 
in traversing these distances. There is, therefore, the need for in- 
stantaneous communication and response of a scope which is almost 
incomprehensible. 

COMPLEXITY AS A FACTOR 


Such short response times can only be achieved through maximum 
automation. Automation means increased complexity of equipment. 
The problems of maintaining a current piece of equipment in a ready 
status make yesterday’s maintenance problems elementary by com- 
parison. 

I have graphically portrayed on the Vu-Graph before you now, the 
time compression factor from 1952 to 1962. An aircraft of the recip- 
rocating type would require 8 hours to traverse the distance from the 
North Pole to Colorado Springs whereas a jet bomber can cover the 
same distance in 5 hours and a missile in 12 minutes. The resultant 
reaching for distance is represented by the progressive development 
of warning lines first at our own borders, then the Pinetree line, the 
Mid-¢ ‘anada line, the DEW (distant early warning) line, and finally 
BMEWS (ballistic missile early warning system). 


THE ROLE OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The role of the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation is to 
transform the dormant potential of facilities and equipment into a 
posture of combat readiness irrespective of the cables posed ie 
the compression of time, the expansion of distance, and the ever- 
increasing complexity. To accomplish this imposing task the Air 
Force is “requesting $4,256.8 million in new obligational authority 
for fiscal year 1960 as compared with $4,106.9 million appropriated 
and anticipated for fiscal year 1959. 


INCREASE OVER PRIOR YEAR 


This request represents an increase of $149.9 million over the prior 
year on a comparability basis. Depicted on this Vu-Graph are indi- 
cations of where the Air Force intends to apply the additional new 
obligational ¢ authority being requested. Operational expansion in mis- 
siles will require an increase of $52.7 million. Air defense warning 
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systems including the ballistic missile early warning system, SAGE 
(semiautomatic ground environment), and extension of our A.C. & W, 
(aireraft control and warning) network will require an increase of 
$55.6 million. An additional $20.2 million will be devoted to the in- 
stallation program of the Strategic Air Command. These three items 
alone comprise the bulk of the increase requested. The total of all 
the items reflected on this chart exceeds the $149.9 million difference 
between the 2 fiscal years. This is because we have given full consid- 
eration to reduce requirements in fiscal year 1960 as a result of the 
ground observer program, phase out of older aircraft, inactivation of 
phase down and consolidation of logistic facilities, inactivation of the 
several combat wings, and placing ‘the dependent education program 
within the Department of Defense on a common service basis. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


This chart represents a financial summary of requirements by 
budget program within the “Operation and maintenance” appropria- 
tion on a 3-year comparative basis. In the interest of presenting a 
complete appropriation picture I have included the requirements for 
operation of aircraft and depot maintenance although both of these 
have been the subject of previous presentations. Except for these two 
areas this presentation will cover each of the budget programs in 
sequence. 

LocisticaL Support 


Logistical support is the one area which is most likely to be over- 
looked in terms of contribution to a combat ready posture. Its role 
is often obscured behind such unglamorous terms as warehousing, pro- 
curement, and transportation. Yet the logistic system of today bears 
the inescapable effects of the compression of time, expansion of dis- 
tances, and increased complexity. The need for immediate response 
has brought about a transformation from the relatively slow process 
of yesterday to extensive automation using high speed electronic data 
processing equipment. This Vu-Graph shows the inventory control 
center at Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area. The machines you see 
on this slide are not merely substitutes for the obsolescent manual 
stock record cards. The contrast becomes more real if we can visual- 
ize the old set-up of row upon row of desks, tubs of cards with people 
manually processing large quantities of requisitions, purchase re- 
quests, and inventory records. These machines are capable of per- 
forming all of the supply management functions including automatic 
recorder, substitution of equivalent items and the like. For example, 
before issuing any new item the machine will unfailingly substitute 
the equivalent older item until the supply is exhausted. This will 
reduce excesses in the most economical manner and will minimize fu- 
ture development of surpluses. 

The logistical network of today truly enables us to derive maxi- 
mum combat readiness from our investment in weapon systems, 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT FUND REQUIREMENTS 


The funds requested for logistical support in fiscal year 1960 total 
$1,084.2 million, excluding depot maintenance, as indicated on this 
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chart. For purposes of simplicity in presentation, I have grouped 
the funds required into three categories—supply, procurement, and 
operations; second destination tr ansportation ; and installation of 
fixed communication and electronic equipment. The major reason for 
the increase of $45.1 million for fiscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959 
has to do with transfer of responsibilities, from another budget 
program. Specifically, in the interest of better management, we have 
consolidated all requirements Air Force-wide for the installation of 
communication and electronic equipment under the logistical sup- 
port program effective with fiscal year 1960, This action results in 
an increase of $14.5 million in this program with a corresponding de- 
crease in the operational support program. Similarly, the transporta- 
tion costs of cargo shipped in support of operational rotation and 
maneuvers and transportation charges for Army stock fund items 
amounting to $25.7 million are included under this budget program, 
whereas they had previously been funded from program 450, ‘ ‘Oper- 
ational support.” 


SUPPLY, PROCUREMENT AND OPERATIONS 


The $761.8 million requested for supply, procurement, and 
operations provides for costs associated with depot supply operations, 
procurement operations, printing and reproduction, memorial serv- 
ices and the operation and maintenance of worldwide logistic 
facilities. 

There is an overall increase for this activity of approximately $1 
million over fiscal year 1959 requirements. This is a net figure com- 
prised of many increases and decreases. For example, an increase 
of $5.7 million is included for the performance of supply and distribu- 
tion functions by contract in support of the JUPITER, THOR, and 
ATLAS missiles. 

Another element of increased cost is occasioned by complexity and 
the introduction of new weapons into inventory such as the QUAIL, 
HOUNDDOG, MACE, F-105, F-106, and B-58. This results in 
the incorporation of approximately 215,000 new line items of mate- 
rial into the Air Force supply system. At the same time, as the 
result of phasing out older weapon systems, only 40,000 items are 
being dropped from the Air Force supply system for a net increase 
of 175,000 line items. 

By phasing down and consolidating our depots and by introducing 
automation, we have been able to reduce civilian employment while 
accommodating to this increased workload. The civilian man-years 
in this activity have been reduced from 104,356 in fiscal year 1958 to 
101,707 in fiseal year 1959. A further reduction is programed for 
fiscal year 1960 which will reduce our civilian man-years to 98,050. 


SECOND DESTINATION TRANSPORTATION 


The next category, second destination transportation, totals $260.4 
million for fiscal year 1960. This amount includes provision for 
transportation within the United States, in oversea areas, and between 
the United States and overseas. All modes of transportation will be 
utilized. Of the total, 45 percent will be used for airlift, 20 percent 
for ocean transportation, and 35 percent for surface transportation. 
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LOGAIR 


A little known element of the high-speed logistic transportation sys- 
tem within the Zone of Interior is the logair system under the con- 
trol of Air Materiel Command. The next Vu-Graph shows the cover- 
age of this network which is completely operated by domestic airlines 
under contract. During fiscal year 1959, service is being provided 
on a scheduled basis to 74 installations of the major commands in- 

cluding Strategic Air Command, Tactical Air Command, Military 
Air Transport Service, Air Defense C ommand, and Air Research and 
Development Command. This system will be expanded in fiscal year 
1960 to 82 bases. Use of this high-speed mode of transportation has 
enabled the Air Force to reduce Zone of Interior pipeline time from 
30 to 8 days. 


INSTALLATION OF FIXED COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


The next Vu-Graph shows the funds required for installation of 
fixed communications-electronic equipment. As I have previously 
mentioned, the increase of $14.3 million in fiscal year 1960 require- 
ments over fiscal year 1959 is basically the result of the consolidation 
under this budget project of all requirements Air Force-wide for the 
installation of communication and electronic equipment. This project 
provides for engineering and installation of all ground communica- 
tions equipment procured by the Air Force and not installed as part 
of a procurement or construction contract. Work falling within this 
sategory is of a nonrecurring nature and includes engineering, in- 
stallation, modification, and rehabilitation of fixed communication and 
electronics facilities required to place in operation equipment pro- 
cured from prior year authorization. 

The fiscal year 1960 estimate includes requirements for installation 
and test of electronic equipment at radar sites of the eastern segment 
of DEW line; communication lines and equipment in support of the 
sentry program at the satellite tracking stations at Cape Canaveral, 
Vandenberg Air Force Base, and Alaska; and the communication 
equipment required for the Air Force bases programed to operate 
missile launching stations. Also included are requirements for in- 
stallations in support of our aircraft control and warning sites, Air 
Force-wide strategic communications systems, n: wigational aids, and 
other related systems. 

Shown here is a picture of a major piece of radar equipment which 
will be installed on the eastern extension of the DEW line from funds 
being requested under this project. 

Mr. Suerparp. We will stand adjourned until 1 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 18, 1959. 
Mr. Manon. We will resume with our hearing, gentlemen. 
Proceed, Colonel Fletcher. 


Colonel Fiercuer. Mr. Chairman, I will continue with my state- 
ment. 
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GROUND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING INSTALLATION AGENCY 


The rate of technological developments, the delivery of prior pro- 
curements, and the urgent need for the operational realization of the 
warning potential of the communication and electronic equipment 
have posed a problem in this highly technical field. In the interest of 
better management, therefore, the personnel and the responsibility 
for the installation of ground electronic equipment, previously spread 
among the major commands, were consolidated into a single organ- 
ization titled “Ground Electronic Engineering Installation Agency” 
under the control of Air Materiel Command. This organization was 
activated in June 1958, with headquarters located at Griffis Air Force 
Base, N.Y. The consolidation of this highly technical function will 
improve the capability and effectiveness of the communication sys- 
tems in addition to insuring more timely accomplishment of the in- 
stallation of the communication program. 


TRAINING SUPPORT 


I should like now to turn my discussion to the training support pro- 
gram. While there may be room for opinion on various aspects of 
comparative military strength, there is no doubt of the superior train- 
ing level of the American fighting force. As weapon potential tends 
to equalize, the necessity to maintain superiority in trained response 
becomes more important than ever. To maintain this superiority, the 
Air Force is requesting $346.8 million. 

This represents an increase of $5.3 million over fiscal year 1959 and 
results from (1) the increased use of jet aircraft in our primary fly- 
ing schools, (2) the financing of O’Hara International Airport and 
Youngstown Municipal Airport from the training support funds 
since the primary mission of these installations has changed from air 
defense to support of Reserve training, and (3) the full-scale imple- 
mentation of the Air Reserve technician plan, which was established to 
increase the skill level of Reserve wing personnel. 


BASIC MILITARY AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The scope of our training program is extensive. This chart shows 
the basic elements involved and the numbers involved. A good place 
to start discussing it is with the recruit. 

For young men and women who have no prior service, we give 4 
weeks of basic military training at Lackland Air Force Base. Here 
the recruits learn the fundamentals of military life. After 4 weeks 
those who have demonstrated the desired aptitude enter 1 of 200 tech- 
nical courses which cover 42 career fields in such diverse and complex 
areas as communication systems, intelligence and weapon system 
maintenance. These courses are given at our six technical schools. 
This plan gives us the capability of adapting the rate of training to 
the aptitude of the individual. Other recruits remain at Lackland 
Air Force Base for the entire 11 weeks of basic training and then 
report to an active Air Force unit in one of the major air commands 
for duty and further on-the-job training. 
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ADVANCED TECHNICAL TRAINING 


If we are to maintain a high degree of operational readiness of our 
— we must have an advanced technical training program 
which keeps pace with the introduction of new weapons into inven- 
tory. Of considerable interest is the impact that missiles have had on 
our advanced technical and factory training. Our output in missiles 
training of all types, guided and ballistic, increased from 1 843 in 
fiscal year 1958, to 4,730 in fiscal year 1959, with 7,446 programed for 
fiscal year 1960. 

sie te is associated not only with missile developments; for 
example, the F-94C, one of our recent first line aircraft, required 1.1 
maintenance men per aircraft to maintain its fire control system in 
an operational ready status. To achieve this end, each man required 
27 weeks of adv anced technical training. Today the F-102’s fire con- 
trol system requires 3.1 maintenance men per aircraft with each man 
having to undergo 52 weeks of advanced technical training. 


























FLYING TRAINING 


In fiscal year 1960 we plan to produce 2,700 ‘pilots ¢ and 1,850 naviga- 
tors for the Air Force and 304 pilots and 118 navigators for the mu- 
tual assistance program and the Air National Guard. Primary train- 
ing, the first phase of pilot training, will be provided at six contract 
school bases. By the end of fiscal year 1960 most of this training will 
be in the dual seat T-37 twin-jet primary trainer. ‘The advance to 
jets results in an increased contract cost of approximately $2 million 
as result of higher instructor to cadet ratios and higher pay for 
instructors in jet flying. The second phase of flying training, basie 
flying training, will be. given at six Air Force inst: allations. Pilot’s 
wings are received after the successful completion of this phase. 





USAF ACADEMY 














The Air Force Academy will spend its first full fiscal year at the 
permanent site at Colorado Springs, Colo., in fiscal year 1960, having 
moved from the temporary site the first quarter of fiscal year 1959. 
As shown on this chart our cadet numbers contmue to grow in accord- 
ance with plan. The cadet strength for fiscal year "1960 will total 
1,592 which is comprised of a beginning fiscal year 1960 population 
of 880 plus a cadet entrance of 7 12. Total cost of operation and main- 
tenance of the Air Force Academy for the first full year is estimated 
to be approximately $18 million. 










OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 





For budget program 450, “Support of the operational forces,” we 
are requesting $1,381.3 million for fiscal year 1960. Portrayed on 
this chart are the two major elements of this budget program, that is, 
the installation support program and special programs. You will 
remember, I spoke earlier of the consolidation of the communication 
and electronic equipment installation program under program 480, 
“Logistical support,” effective with fiscal year 1960. Therefore, funds 
for installation of communication and electronic equipment are not 
reflected in this program for fiscal year 1960. 
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INSTALLATIONS PROGRAM 


We are requesting $1,096.2 million for our installation support 
program in fiscal year 1960. It is this program which provides at 
installation level for the day-to-day operating requirements of our 
combat commands and the several support commands. Here we pro- 
vide for on-the-line maintenance of our aircraft and weapons, care 
of our airfields, operation of our control towers, maintenance of 
quarters for our troops and all the other day-to-day expenses of opera- 
tion and maintenance required at airbase level to keep the Air Force 
operational ready. 

The $1,096.2. million being requested for fiscal year 1960 reflects 
a decrease of $7.8 million from our fiscal year 1959 program. The 
decrease is the net result of many changes in requirements for sup- 
port of our combat forces and the worldw ide operational base com- 
plex. The Air Force program requires support of 193 operational 
installations at the end of fiscal year 1960 as compared to 189 and 
180 for the end of fiscal years 1959 and 1958, respectively. The in- 
crease of four operational installations in fiscal year 1960, despite 
the decrease in numbers of combat wings and squadrons, is the direct 
result of our program to improve the deployment posture of our 
strategic and air defense forces. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


It is in the area of special programs that we are experiencing our 
most significant increases in operating costs. This Vu-Graph gives 
a fiscal year comparison of these programs. You will note that almost 
the entire increase of $42.4 million is related to a few programs. 
I, therefore, would like to discuss the major areas of increase. 


SEMIAUTOMATIC GROUND ENVIRONMENT 


The SAGE program requires $55.5 million, an increase of $12.7 
million over fiscal year 1959. This increase results directly from 
growth of the SAGE system. By June 30, 1959, we will have one 
combat center and five direction centers fully operational. During 
fiscal year 1960 we will phase into operation two additional SAGE 
combat centers and eight direction centers. By June 30, 1960, we 
will have in operation 3 combat centers and 13 direction centers, or 
almost half of the programed system. 


BALLISTIC MISSILES 


It is in the area of ballistic missile operation and maintenance 
that the Air Force is experiencing its most significant increase in 
costs, The fiscal year 1960 requirement in this budget program 
alone is $41.7 million as compared to $21.1 million in fiscal year 1959 
and $.9 million in fiscal year 1958. The fiscal year 1960 budget: esti- 
mate will support an end fiscal year 1960 position of 3 missile wings 
or 12 squadrons. 

DEWLINE 


The funds requested for the DEWline (distant early warning line) 
will provide for the operation and maintenance of the line. The 
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fiscal year 1960 estimate of $77.3 million represents an increase of 
$5.2 million over our fiscal year 1959 program. The additional re- 
quirement is primarily for real property maintenance along the line, 
The line has now been in operation 3 years and the facilities which 
have to withstand extreme weather conditions will require extensive 
maintenance and repair during the fiscal year 1960 time period, 
We are experiencing deterioration of radar facilities, roadways, and 
off-site personnel survival shelters which must be repaired. 


MepicaL Support 


The medical program of the Air Force will require $154.9 million 
in fiscal year 1960 as compared to $153.1 million for fiscal year 1959, 
This represents an increase of $1.8 million; $1.7 million, or practically 
all of this increase, is directly related to increased cost of medical care 
in non-Air Force facilities. 

The basic objectives of the Air Force medical service are (1) to keep 
the maximum number of military personnel physically fit for duty at 
all times and (2) to relate human limitations to weapon system de- 
velopments. The first objective is achieved by and large through the 
provision of medical care of the type usually found in a community 
medical service. To accomplish this the Air Force will operate during 
fiscal year 1960, 134 fixed hospitals ranging from 50 beds to 1,000 beds 
in size. Ninety of these facilities are located on installations in direct 
support of our combat forces, 24 at support bases and 20 at our train- 
ing bases. In addition we will operate 57 dispensaries at which out- 
patient care and a limited amount of inpatient care is provided, and 


53 dispensaries providing outpatient care and emergency medical 
service only. 


NONEFFECTIVE RATIO 


One of the end product measurements of our success is our noneffec- 
tive ratio. On thischart I have portrayed our worldwide noneffective 
rates for the last 8 years. This ratio is the measurement of the num- 
ber of personnel who are considered noncombat ready because of either 
illness or injury against each thousand of our military strength. Our 
noneffective rate has consistently decreased for the past 8 years 
except for the increase in fiscal year 1958. This increase was the di- 
rect result of the influenza epidemic of last year. It is expected that 
this rate will again show a decline in fiscal year 1959. The end prod- 
uct of our continued improvement in this noneffective rate is to keep 
considerably more military personnel available for duty than would 
have been the case 5 or 8 years ago. 


AVIATION MEDICINE 


The second basic objective of the medical program encompasses the 
collection, evaluation, and correlation of data on the physical and 
mental capabilities of aircrew members and the consideration of those 
data as they affect advances in aircraft design. Flight surgeons, as one 
of their paramount duties, routinely participate in high altitude opera- 
tional flights so that an intimate relationship of a doctor-patient na- 
ture can be established. This work has as its goal the integration of 
man and machine. Examples of medical problems which are continu- 
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ously under study are protection against abnormal noise levels and in- 
creased fatigue as range, speed, and altitude are extended. These fac- 
tors are particularly important in the consideration of such advanced 
concepts as airborne alert. 


SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 
The amount requested for fiscal year 1960 for budget program 480, 


“Servicewide support,” is $312.3 million. As shown on this Vu-Graph 
there are four major areas under servicewide support ; command ad- 


ministration, commercial communications, air attaché and mission 


offices, and Headquarters, USAF, directed projects. The funds re- 
quested for command administration are in support of Headquarters, 
USAF, and major air command headquarters. The $166.1 million 
required for this purpose is less than 4 percent of the total amount 
requested for the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. These 
funds provide the capability of managing Air Force missions, ob- 
jectives and capital assets in excess of $70 billion. Included in this 
area and one of the significant causes of increase for fiscal year 1960 
over fiscal year 1959 is support of the Headquarters, USAF, air 
battle analysis program. 


AIR BATTLE ANALYSIS PROGRAM 


The Air Battle Division located in Headquarters, USAF, whose 
function it is to conduct war game exercises, has recently undergone 
a major change in operation as a result of the introduction of high 
speed electronic computers. The principle of war gaming has for 
many years been recognized as the most realistic way, short of war, 
of determining the effectiveness of war plans. Heretofore these games 
have had to be accomplished by means of laborious and time-consum- 
ing manual computations. The results achieved were necessarily 
ee With the application of electronic equipment it is possible 

“fight the war” in a completely realistic manner with the machine 
farniching detail data as to exactly what happened to all aircraft, 
missiles, bases, targets and supporting resources. Actualiy, the com- 
puter will conduct a 72-hour global war and accurately reflect the 
interaction of all forces in 6 hours of computer time. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


The fiscal year 1960 requirement of $116.7 million for commercial 
communications systems provides for the leasing of communication 
circuits and facilities from commercial communications companies 
to fulfill our needs within the United States and to connect with and 
Supplement our military systems to provide an effective and com- 
plete communications complex capable of meeting the air defense, 
air offense and related support requirements. The increase of $28.7 
million for fiscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959 is directly related 
to the progress and implementation of the semiautomatic ground en- 
vironment system and modernization of the USAF communications 
complex. Probably in no other area are the elements of time, dis- 
tance and automation as significant as in the matter of achieving 
rapid communication. For ‘example, the circuits secured with these 
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funds enable us to realize the ballistic missile early warning potential 
of $192 million worth of equipment. 

In addition to communications for air defense there is a need for 
constant strategic communication with forces deployed all over the 
world. Provision has been made in this estimate for the continued 
operation of this system. 








AIR ATTACHE AND AIR MISSION OFFICES 


The funds requested for the air attaché and mission offices provide 
for the operational expense of 56 attaché offices, 15 air mission offices, 
the Air Force Section for the Joint Brazil-U.S. Military Commis. 
sion, and the USAF School for Latin America. 


CONTINGENCIES 


As shown on this Vu-Graph, the amount requested for fiscal year 
1960 under “Contingencies” is $5.3 million. 

This program contains funds to provide for emergencies, inves 
tigative and special expenses. All funds under this budget program 
are expended only on the authority or approval of the Secretary of 
the Air Force. 

This concludes my presentation in terms of presenting requirements 
for fiscal year 1960 in the sequence of the budget structure of the 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation. I have made consider: 
able point of the fact that the “Operation and maintenance” appropri- 
ation is synonymous with the operational readiness posture of the 
Air Force. I have furnished illustrations of how the task of achiev- 
ing operational readiness has been magnified by the compression of 
time, expansion of distances, and increased complexity. I feel there 
remains one significant step yet to be covered if our responsibility 
to the Congress is to be fulfilled—that is, to present a report of ac 
complishment. 

This committee has often sought some specific indication of end- 
product results derived from the funds it recommends for appropria- 
tion. The ultimate measurement, of course, is the state of readiness 
to effectively utilize the potential capability of our available weapon 
systems. It is unfortunate that any discussion which cites specific 
statistics on levels of combat readiness must be classified and, there- 
fore cannot be quoted for all to see in this statement, for we believe 
the report I will furnish proves that the Congress and the taxpayers 
whom they represent are getting an excellent return for the funds 
invested in the “Air Force operation and maintenance” appropriation. 

The KC-135, Stratotanker, our newest air refueling aircraft, prob- 
ably best illustrates the operation and maintenance problems of time, 
distance, and complexity. This is a new aircraft in inventory, the 
need for effective integration into the strategic forces is urgent, and 
its mission of high-speed airborne refueling is particularly complex. 

For a full appreciation of the magnitude of this task, I have shown 
on this next chart the recurring training requirement for a KC-135 
crew to achieve and retain a combat-ready status. It is not sufficient 
to accomplish these steps just once. Each of these steps must be suc- 
cessfully completed each quarter by each crew if the combat-ready 
label is to be retained by the crew. 
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It takes a smoothly functioning combination of administration, 

maintenance, supply, transportation, communication, training, and 
operation to achieve the end-product result which is combat readiness. 
Without this combination, the investment in weapon systems, facil- 
ities, and manpower would be for naught. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my prepared statement. I sincerely hope 
I have made a contribution to this committee's forthcoming delibera- 
tion on our “Operation and maintenance” appropriation request. The 
amount contained in this request is the barest minimum required to 

maintain a level of readiness and derive maximum return from our 
prior investment in weapons and facilities. 

I will endeavor to answer any questions which you may have. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You have just finished a very comprehensive and in- 
teresting statement, Colonel Fletcher. 

You concluded by using these words in part: 


The amount contained in this request is the barest minimum required. 


AMOUNT OF REQUEST FOR 1960 


Just how much have you asked for in your presentation ? 

Colonel Frercuer. Sir, the amount for the whole appropriation in- 
cludes two items which were presented previously. 

Mr. Manon. What is the total amount of the appropriation ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. $4,256,800,000. 

Mr. Manon. How much has been previously asked for? 

Colonel Fiercuer. The flying hours amount to $551,350,000, and 
the depot maintenance to $727,155,000. 

Mr. Manion. We should add those figures and subtract from the 
larger sum you have justified in general terms ? 

Colonel FLercuer. That is right. 

In other words, sir, in my presentation we are asking for $3,284,- 
795,000, which is derived by deducting $551,350,000 and $727,155,000 
from the programed amount of $4,563,300,000. 

Mr. Anprews. I think it would be very helpful if we were to insert 
in the record at this point this table on page 31. It is not classified and 
it gives an excellent breakdown on this total appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. The appropriate table will be inserted, Mr. Andrews. 

(The table follows:) 


Program Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
No. 1958, actual 1959, estimate|1960, estimate 


410 | Operation of aircraft__- : $595, 923 $547, 553 551, 350 
430 | Depot maintenance J 665, 444 745, 160 727, 155 
Logistical support . 961, 486 1, 039, 109 1, 084, 159 
440 | Training support 372, 343 341, 520 346, 775 
450 | Operational support , 288, 483 1, _ 403 1, 381, 300 
470 | Medical support - 150, 035 53, 153 154, 961 
480 | Servicewide support 216, 081 72. 296 312, 300 
490 | Contingencies 3, 803 | 6, 202 5, 300 

Total obligations . , 25 
Reimbursements..............----. MeL cceekesanade | 26 


Total direct obligations... .................. | 





3, 4, 461, 396 | 4, 563, 300 
1, 


908 354, 506 306, 500 


3, 988, 600 | 4, 106, 890 | 4, 256, 800 


ee 








Mr. Manon. I am looking at the table on page 5 of the first tab, 
“Operation and maintenance, Air Force.” That shows the total esti- 
mate is $4.5 billion. You said the estimate was the lower figure. 

Colonel Fiercurr. I was talking new obligations at that time, sir, 
The $4.5 billion is total program and it includes reimbursements, 

Mr. Manon. Your figure did not include that? 

Colonel Fiercner. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manion. So operation of aircraft of $551-plus million already 
has been considered by this committee. 

Gentlemen, I am looking at page 5. 

We have also in logistical support considered the depot main- 
tenance. 

Colonel Fiercner. That is right, s 

Mr. Manon. Therefore we are aaibited now logistical support 
(less the depot support), the training support, operations support, 
medical support, servicewide support, and contingencies. 

Colonel Fiercner. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Those are practically the same except for one im- 
portant difference in program. You break out the depot maintenance 
which was justified by General Hewitt and you also show reimburse- 
ments. That table will appear in the record at the appropriate place. 

(The table follows:) 

} 


Prosram | Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
No. 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





410 | Operation of aircraft___- wT eee $595, 923 $547, 553 | $551, 350 
Direct___- : : ae 592, 475 544, 2% 549, 350 


Reimbursements... - -- ; 3, 448 | 3, 272 | 2,000 

Depot maintenance. .. , | 565, | 5, 16 727, 155 
Direct ‘5 552, 846 528, 185 549, 501 
Reimbursements... ee 2, 598 | 216, 975 177, 564 

| Logistical support_-__----- 961, 486 | 1, 089, 109 1, O84, 159 
Direct _- ; oa ‘ 862, | 991, 218 1, 045, 259 
Reimbursements.__--- or 98, 645 | 47, 891 38, 900 

| Training support-._- wébe 372, 343 | 341, 520 | 346, 775 
Direct-_-.-- aa 364, 654 | 334, 409 340, 000 


Reimbursements... - - ‘ . , 689 | lil | 


Operational support ; . , 288, 48% , 356, 403 1, 381, 300 
Direct___- 263, 152 , 208, 765 l, , 322, 800 
Reimbursements_. 25,331 | 57, 638 58, 00 

M edical support nas . 50, 035 53, 153 154, 
Direct___- 34, 07: 35, 344 135, 0 
Reimbursements... 5, 957 7, 809 | 19, 06! 
Servicewide support__--- ; | 216, 081 | 272, 296 | "312, 80 
Direct_.._- ; : 214, 754 | 268, 488 | 308, 600 


Reimbursements. sae ; ,32 3, 808 3, 700 


Contingencies.--_- : 3, 803 3, 202 5, 300 
Direct___. 5 :: 3, 200 5, 300 


Reimbursements. 


Total obligations. 


Total direct oblig 


itions 


Reimbursements_- 





3 | 


4, 253, 598 
3, 988, 600 
264, 998 | 
| 


4, 461, 396 "563, 300 
4° 106 "956, 800 


35 54, ! 306, 500 
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ADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Manon. General Friedman, your precedessor, a very able man, 
and his predecessor, also a very able man, often reminded me of the 
weeping prophet. They were always wailing over the inadequacy 
of the funds for operation and maintenance. Whenever we made a 
reduction it was met with very stern disapproval and it was often 
claimed that the Air Force was not even permitted to request of Con- 
gress the funds really necessary for the operation and maintenance 
of the Air Force. 

Do you join the ranks of the wailing, weeping budget officers with 
respect to operation and maintenance ? 

General FrrepmMan. I don’t know of many budget officers who are 
not in that class, sir. 

However, to speak more directly to your question, I think that the 
Air Force this year has fared much better insofar as the amounts 
being programed for operation and maintenance are concerned, than 
they have in previous years in terms of an overall balance within the 
limitations given us. 

I would say that this improvement has been derived from several 
factors : 

One, appreciation within the Air Force itself of the importance of 
operation and maintenance to a balanced force. 

As you know, General White and Mr. Douglas both have talked at 
great length on this subject in previous years ‘and to the contrary this 
year they have given little discussion to it other than, as Colonel 
Fletcher pointed out in his opening remarks, to say that Mr. Douglas 
readily acknowledged that this is the appropriation which makes the 
whole Air Force or ganization an in-being and ready force. 

The second point is this: With due credit to the people working in 
the operation and maintenance area, and the entire staff, they have 
done a fine job in justifying the amounts to the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 

As a matter of fact, I would say that the reviews were the best I 
have ever seen, and I think since those two parties have in the past’ 
received some rather less than flattering discussion, I would like the 
record to show that I think we were treated fairly in this area this 
year. 

I would like to point out, however, that this was one of the areas 
in which General White stated that he did have some reservations. 
He felt it was minimal, and that there were certain actions which we 
would have to take which he would prefer not to take. Nonetheless, 
he has assumed that undertaking on the basis that we would continue 
toexamine this area and work it out as a management problem. 
This we intend to do, so we are not weeping and w vailing this year. 
We just feel that we have a man-sized job ahead of us, and that any 
reductions will just further complicate the problem. 

Mr. Manon. As I understand it, you say there has come to the 
Air Force on all levels a greater appreciation of the problems of 
O. and M.? 

General FrrepMAn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And you say that the people who try to present within 
the Air Force and within the Department of Defense the problems of 
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operation and maintenance have acquired additional skills in the 
presentation of these matters ? 

General Frrepman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And therefore you generally think, I assume, that this 
is a better budget for O. & M. than has been the case in some of the 
previous years? 

General FriepMan. There is no question in my mind as regards that, 

Mr. Manon. Specifically, what were these reservations of General 
White? I know we have had them but I do not have them on the tip 
of my tongue. 

Will you put them here in the record ? 

General Frrepman. As regards O. & M., sir, there was the $21 mil- 
lion reduction in the depot maintenance area which I mentioned yes- 
terday, and his additional reservation in the O. & M. area that we 
would not be able to proceed as rapidly as we would like with an 
expansion of our EDPE program, electronic data processing equip- 
ment. We showed the chart of the work being done at Oklahoma Gitge | 
and we discussed a similar project at San Bernardino Air Depot. 

The final area was the deficiency in operational base support. The 
staff would have preferred to have seen a higher level of contractor 
technicians than we were able to carry in the program, as well as the 
additional dollars, generally, to take care of our bases at higher levels, 
particularly in terms of standards of living. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


LOGAIR COSTS AND RATES 





Mr. Rirey. Your statement indicates that logair is serving 74 
bases this year and will serve 82 in 1960. Will you tell the committee 
what this service equals in terms of Air Force flying hours, aircraft, 
and manpower ¢ 

General FrrepMan. As you know, Mr. Riley, this lift is performed 
under contract. It is contract airlift purchased for the Air Materiel 
Command to conduct the air logistics function, delivery of supplies. 
The flying hours, as such, are not contained in the flying hour 
program nor are the aircraft carried in our aircraft inventory. 

Mr. Riney. What is the cost to the Air Force per hour or ton-mile 
and how do logair rates compare with MATS rates? 

Colonel Fiercuer. This is a commercial operation, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. You have to supply some manpower, aircraft, or some 
assistance ¢ 

General Frrepman. No, sir. 

Colonel Fiercuer. The aircraft are provided by the commercial 
airlines, of which there are four under contract. They use the C-46- 
and C-54-type aircraft. 

Mr. Ritry. You have no aircraft available to this mission nor do 
you have personnel available to this ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. This is all done by commercial airlines, sir. 

General Frrepman. $23.3 million is the programed cost of that 
airlift in fiscal year 1960. This compares with $22.2 million in fiscal 
year 1959. 
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Mr. Ritey. Can you give us a per hour or a per ton-mile cost and 
how it com ares W ith the cost of MATS? 

Colonel Fiercuer. In 1960, sir, in this budget we have scheduled 
168,000 tons that these lines will carry as against 160,000 in 1959. 

Mr. Rirey. How much does that figure per ton-mile? That is 
what Iam trying to get. 

Colonel Fiercuer. I do not have that, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Will you procure that and put it in the record, please ? 

Colonel FLercuer. Yes, indeed. 

(The information requested follows :) 


COMPARISON OF LOGAIR AND MATS Costs 


The logair cost per ton-mile is 14.6 cents. The average MATS worldwide 
cargo tariff rate is 20.5 cents per ton-mile. In comparing logair and MATS 
rates, consideration must be given to the difference in type of aircraft operated, 
the conditions in geographical areas wherein the airlift is performed, and the 
fact that maximum utilization of MATS airlift capability on an outbound flight 
can be and is often offset by low utilization on the return flight, thus increasing 
the overall average ton-mile cost. The logair operation, confined to the United 
States, is in a favorable tariff position under the above considerations. 

Mr. Forp. Will you yield, Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Ritry. Yes. 

Mr. Forn. How do you arrive at which number of competitive car- 
riers might get the contract for this logair operation? As I recall, 
you said there were four commercial carriers that actually handle 
this for you. 

Colonel Fiercuer. Four are involved, if my memory serves me 
correctly, sir. MATS headquarters handles the negotiations of these 
contracts just as they do for the commercial portion of their own 
operations. Iam assuming it is done in the same competitive manner 
that MATS handles its other dealings 

Mr. Forp. Could you put in the “record, if it is not available now, 
who the airlines are, how much each was paid in the last fiscal year, 
where they were paid, the procedure by which the awards are made 
to nem and whether or not they operate on a schedule or only when 

ndividual base requires the shipment of a certain item or a num- 
hee items ? 

Colonel Fiercner. We can incorporate all of that in the record. 

Mr. Forp. That is a fairly substantial sum for a transportation 
service. I would imagine that it was handled on a competitive basis 
and as economically as possible, but there is no evidence whether it 
is or 1s not. 

Colonel Fiercner. It is, sir, and it is the foundation of the Air 
Materiel Command’s ability now to shorten, as I said in my prepared 
statement, the Zone of Interior pipeline in the shipment of spare parts 
and other materiel to keep our aircraft flying in the United States. 
By doing so, it provides AMC with the cap: ability of keeping their 
inv entory at a lower level. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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The airlines operating the logair system and the amounts of the contracts for 
fiscal year 1958 are as follows: 
AAXICO Airlines, Inc 6, 634, 246 
Capital Airways, Inc 927, 286 
I @ 083, 160 
Ce SDT a RR A RS Ss le ea ee aD BPEMTE ARON RE SE sale 4, 994, 248 


21, 638, 940 


The above contracts for fiseal year 1958 were administered and paid by the 
Air Materiel Command. 

The contracts for the logair system for the period from fiscal year 1954 through 
fiscal year 1956 were awarded as a result of competitive negotiation. The con- 
tracts since fiscal year 1956 have been negotiated with an option clause in each 
contract permitting renewal each year for 3 years. The present contract 
(fiscal year 1959) was negotiated by the Air Materiel Command under exten- 
sion of the option. The contract is being administered by the Military Air 
Transport Service. The logair contracts for fiscal year 1960 will be awarded on 
a formally advertised competitive bid basis. The awarding of the contract and 
the administration of the contract will be the responsibility of the Military Air 
Transport Service. 

The logair system operates on a regularly scheduled basis. 


MILITARY RESOURCES EQUIVALENT TO LOGAIR 


Mr. Rizey. Colonel Fletcher, if you did not have these contracts 
with the commercial airlines, how many aircraft, how much person- 
nel, and how much flying time would the Air Force have to use 
instead ? 

Colonel Fiercner. I understand your question, sir, but I do not 
have the information. 


Mr. Ritey. Would you make a comparison ? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Rizey. Give us an estimate, if you will, between these three 
ways of taking care of the situation. 

(The information requested follows:) 


In event the Air Force operated the logair system with military rather than 
civil resources, under current manning and equipping tables, a total of 104 air- 
craft and 1,648 personnel producing 164,160 flying hours annually would be re- 
quired to accomplish this mission. 


RELATIONSHIP OF LOGAIR TO MATS 


Mr. Forp. If you look at the chart on page 34, which shows the 
service rendered, I guess by logair, between various Air Force instal- 
lations within the Zone of Interior, it certainly is a very substantial 
air transportation operation, not only dollarwise but routewise. 

Colonel FLercuer. That it is, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When was logair first established ? 

Mr. Ruopes. It was 1954, Mr. Ford. 

General Frrepman. I know we have been carrying this item as 
long as I have looked at the budget. The Department of Defense 
policy is that commercial transportation service will be employed 
within the Zone of Interior when such service is available or readily 
obtainable and capable of satisfactorily meeting military require- 
ments. Examples of MATS use in the Zone of Interior are the air 
evacuation mission and the movement of outsize cargo, such as mis- 
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siles which the commercial carriers are not capable of handling due 
to the size of their aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. Believe me, I am not trying to build up MATS. I am 
just trying to find out how big it is and what the justification is for 
this operation. 

General FrrepMan. The prime justification is, of course, to get the 
equipment out as fast as we can and to hold down the amount of equip- 
ment which is necessary to fill the pipeline, as Colonel Fletcher said. 
This is the basic premise on which we do our supply by air. I think 
this is quite similar to the Army’s swiftair. 

Mr. forp. How does your cost per ton-mile in this operation com- 
pare with MATS ? 

General FrrepMAn. Sir, we shall have to check that, because we 
have only the tons lifted rather than ton-miles. We shal] have to 
convert that to a rate, and then compare it with the MATS rates. 
Of course, the MATS rates cover a different type of lift—different 
rates. You might get a feel of it from such a comparison. 

Mr. Forp. Is this limited strictly to materiel, with no personnel 
transported by the logair operation ? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is correct. 

Colonel Fiercuer. It is strictly for materiel. 

Mr. Rirey. Does the using service make these contracts direct] 
with the commercial people, or are the contracts made through 
MATS? 

Colonel Fietrcuer. As I pointed out previously, sir, these contracts 
are made through MATS. 

Mr. Ritey. And the services are allocated to the service which needs 
them ? 

Colonel Fitercuer. To the prime user, which is the Air Materiel 
Command, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. You also indicate that logair services have made it pos- 
sible to reduce average pipeline time from 30 days to 8 days. 

Colonel Fiercuer. That is correct, sir. 


EFFECT OF LOGAIR ON STOCK LEVELS 


Mr. Rirey. What real effect has this had on stock levels, both at 
the depots and at the using organizations ¢ 

Colonel Fiercuer. I cannot speak exactly on this, sir. General 
Dau, who will follow this presentation when the procurement appro- 
priation comes up, will cover this quite extensively. In fact, that is 
his area. He will discuss the stock levels and the effect that this 
logair has had upon his stock levels by reducing the pipelines. 

Mr. Rirey. Do you have a general idea as to how much this can 
be reduced or has been reduced ? 

General FriepMan. In terms of days in pipeline, Colonel Fletcher 
has indicated the reduction. We made a study and I believe, in con- 
nection with the presentation of the 1958 budget estimate, there was 
an indication, if I recall correctly—and I will put the exact figure in 
the record when it comes back—of a savings by a reduction of our 
pipelines in terms of $1.2 billion or $1.5 billion. Of course, the pro- 
curement of our spares, the procurement of our engines, et cetera, 
today is based on this shortened pipeline. The saving which I talked 

88515—59—pt. 451 
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about was an indication of the savings for lowered requests made 
possible by virtue of the shortening of the pipeline. 

That figure is a matter of record in previous testimony. I will dig 
it out and give you a good indication of what the possibilities of eh 
type of operation are in terms of dollar savings. 

Mr. Rirey. Both in pipeline dollars and in “stocks at depots. 

General FriepMan. Yes, sir. 


(The information requested follows :) 


AIRLIFT CONCEPT OF REPLENISHMENT 


The Air Force has not made a detailed overall study of the effects and result- 
ant savings of the rapid transit of hi-valu items. However, studies have been 
made each year on certain engines to determine the correlation of reductions 
in requirements and the increased cost of high-speed transportation. Each of 
these studies has shown that the reduction in requirements has substantially 
overshadowed the increase in transportation costs. For example, a study of the 
J57—-P-21/21A engine used in the F-100 fighter, which was programed and ae. 
tually deployed overseas at about the same time that the airlift started, reveals 
that the reduction in spare-engine requirements costs will, throughout the first 
line life of the aircraft, offset the added high-speed transportation costs by al- 
most $19 million (a 6-year span from fiscal year 1955 to 1960 was used for this 
study). 

Starting with the first prognostication, the estimated benefits realized in the 
application of the airlift concept to all hi-valu items are as follows: 

(a) At the presentation of the fiscal year 1956 budget estimates the airlift 
concept was first introduced. Benefits to be derived from the use of this 
high-speed transportation system and the collateral reductions in stockage points 
and maintenance time were (1) increased capability to support peacetime and 
wartime operations, and (2) a reduction in spares requirements to support 
these operations. Spare-engine requirements to support planned wartime op- 
erations on the basis of the normal transportation, maintenance, and stockage 
pipeline, totaled $960 million. The fiscal year 1956 peacetime spare-engine 
requirement, based on the old pipeline, was $406.4 million. The combined re- 
quirement totaled $1,366.4 million. As a result of applying the airlift and 
expedited surface transportation concept with its attendant capability to permit 
a reduction in stockage points and quantities of stocks, plus the application of 
funds authorized in previous years which would no longer be needed under 
the new concept, the spare-engine fund requirements were greatly reduced. 
This reduction in requirements was further augmented by capability to defer 
budgeting and buying certain wartime spare-engine requirements, and a change 
in the aircraft program. All of this resulted in a reduction which totaled 
$1,074.2 million, leaving the net spare-engine requirement cost of $292.2 million. 
These figures are contained in the record of the fiscal year 1956 budget hearings 
(p. 1443). This overall reduction constituted an accrued one-time reduction 
and was dependent upon acceptance of the concept as presented at the hearings. 

(b) Had the Air Force attempted to provide spare-engine support on the basis 
of the old pipeline for the aircraft procured in fiscal year 1955, fiscal year 1956, 
fiscal year 1957, and fiscal year 1958, an additional 2,198 engines would have 
had to be procured at a cost of $218 million. These additional engines would 
have generated costs for shipping and handling, storing, accounting, and mod- 
ernization. These additional costs cannot be accurately predicted; therefore, 
for the purpose of this study the amount of $218 million will be considered as 
the total reduction in the spare-engine requirements area. 

Effective with the fiscal year 1956 procurement program, the stock level for 
other hi-valu items was reduced from 5% to 4% months, and the repair cycle was 
reduced from 6 to 3 months. These reductions were made, predicated on the 
availability of high-speed transportation, including airlift, for the movement of 
these high-cost items. Had it not been possible to effect these reductions, Air 
Force fund requirements for fiscal year 1956 to fiscal year 1958 would have been 
substantially higher. Estimated increases in each year’s fund requirement, had 
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airlift and its attendant capability to permit the reduction of stockages and re- 


pair cycle time not been available, are as follows: 
Million 


Fiscal year 1956 
Fiseal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1958 


The combined reduction of $218 million for spare engines and $345.5 million for 
other hi-valu spares and spare parts totals $563.5 million. 

(c) During the period of fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1958, the estimated cost 
of moving hi-valu items in the continental United States and overseas by air is 
$104.2 million. (This includes the cost of MATS operations at commercial rates.) 

The surface transportation cost of moving the same material for the same dis- 
tances and the same time period would have been approximately $15.1 million. 
The difference in cost is $89.1 million. This amount when subtracted from the 
reduction in hi-valu procurement requirements costs, leaves an estimated net re- 
duction or savings in overall costs to the Air Force of approximately $0.5 billion 
plus the initial savings of $1 billion or a total estimated savings of $1.5 billion 
since 1955, when the airlift concept was first inaugurated. 

Regarding logair in particular, we are unable to provide a realistic estimate 
of the proportionate amount of the above savings which can be attributed to that 
operation. Procurement requirements for high-cost items are predicated upon 
expedited airlift pipelines, regardless of the type of airlift to be utilized. 


INCREASES IN AVERAGE SALARIES 


Mr. Ritey. The estimates indicate a reduction of 2,907 man-years 
of civilian employment, but the dollar decrease indicates that you 
benefit by only $21.33 per man-year. Would you reconcile that? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, I can talk generally to that while we are 
looking up the specifics. Actually, as you know, we had an increase 
in the civil service salaries, and also we had the matter of the wage 
board increases, which have been considerable. This reduction in 
man-years, with an inconsistent trend in the cost for those man-years, 
is attributable to the wage board increases and the increases in the 
white collar and blue collar classifications. 

In our green sheet material we do reflect the average annual 
salaries and increases by fiscal year. Asa matter of fact, I know that 
in fiscal years 1958 and 1959 we have had to absorb wage board in- 
creases to the tune of about $37 million each year. This is a reflection 
of that trend, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Was there ever present in the budget construction what 
is known in the law of contracts as a statutory defense ? 

General Frrepman. You mean insofar as taking care of forecast 
increases? I think under the Bureau of the Budget regulations and 
in developing our budget estimates, we use the latest approved rates 
and reflect an increase if we can substantiate it, up to, I believe, $25. 
Anything over that we must justify in detail. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the law ? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir; it is an administrative policy covering 
the development of budget estimates. 

Mr. Froop. I was not talking about the law. 

General Frrepman. I must have misunderstood your question. 

Mr. Froop. The last 2 years, as you know, everybody, even I, was 
under the impression that the Congress was going to act on this. I 
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read the New York Times and get a lot of information out of it. I 
found out it was going to happen and it didn’t. Why? 
(Off the record.) 


DIVISION OF TRANSPORTATION WORKLOAD 
Mr. Anprews. On page 20 of the justifications are cited reasons 
for decreases in costs and operations. Yet on page 31 practically all 
of the workload factors associated with transportation of materials 
show increases. Why should more goods be in transit when the 
general level of operations is declining? Would you discuss that 
situation ? ; 

Colonel Fietrcuer. This has to do, sir, with the increase in line 
items. As I pointed out in my statement, in fiscal 1960 we have an in- 
crease of 215,000 items with only 40,000 items dropping out. It also 
ties in with the necessity to move things faster. In other words, we 
are using more transportation in the logistic system than previously, 
while at the same time we are reducing the extent of our inventories, 
In other words, there is a depot decrease in the AMC system, largely 
denendent upon transportation and communication. 

Mr. Anprews. What percentage of your transportation is by air, 
rail, and truck? 

Genera] Frrepman. We are budgeting $260 million for transporta- 
tion. Why don’t you read the percentages, Colonel Fletcher ? 

Colonel Fietcner. Forty-five percent of our $260.4 million for 
fiscal 1969 will be used for airlift, 20 percent for ocean transportation, 
and 35 percent for surface transportation. 

M~. Anprews. Could you give us a breakdown between your own 
system and commercial ? 

General Ferepman. In our own system, $85 million goes to the air- 
lift service industrial fund. Weare just talking about cargo shipments 
financed from the O. & M. appropriation. There would be ad- 
ditional amounts for temporary duty and PCS movements of per- 
sonnel, and I can provide that figure. But talking about this $260 
million transportation requirement only, we have $85 million for air- 
lift service industrial fund. Commercial airlift, other than the air- 
lift service, in this particular appropriation, is $31.5 million. Pay- 
ments to the Military Sea Transport Service will be $52.2 million 
and land transportation by commercial carrier will cost $91.6 million. 
This pertains only to the Air Force O. & M. appropriation. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Off the record.) 


VULNERABILITY OF INVENTORY CONTROL CENTER, OKLAHOMA CITY 


Mr. Rirey. Colonel, on one of your Vu-Graph pictures on the screen 
you showed the inventory control center at Oklahoma City. The 
statement indicates that a center such as this can perform all of the 
supply management functions. Will you tell the committee what will 
be the situation in general war when communications will be subject 
to priority, sabotage, or complete destruction. Will combat aircraft 
be grounded for lack of parts because the electronic master control 
is out of order or erratic? 
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Colonel Fiercuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Riney. You may correct it. 

Colonel Fiercurr. There is provided at each of the airfields at 
which a tactical wing is stationed, suflicient spares and materials to 
accomplish the sorties which those aircraft at that particular base are 
scheduled to do in a general war. I am speaking here primarily of 
SAC forces, of course. 

Mr. Ritey. Of course, that is the command we are interested in, par- 
ticularly in the beginning. 

Colone] Fietcner. I can assure you, sir, that those SAC forces 
have prestationed at the places where the aircraft are scheduled to 
perform their sorties, adequate stocks to perform their general war 
mission. 

Mr. Rirey. Do you think there is a likelihood of their having to 
fly more sorties than you have estimated ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. Sir, I am not necessarily qualified in that area. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


Mr. Rirey. The Vu-Graph picture which you showed us would 
seem to indicate that considerable construction would be required for 
certain of the radar installations included in the estimates. Has 
all of the construction necessary for the equipments provided in these 
estimates been authorized and appropriated for? 

Colonel Fiercuer. Yes, sir. We are picking up installation of 
radars which have been procured in prior years, and we install them 
in construction which has been authorized in prior years. 

Mr. Ritey. I have reference to an item in the Wall Street Journal 
of February 16, 1959, entitled “ITT-RCA To Run Big Air Force 
Planning Project.” What relation does the ITT-RCA ‘project have 
to the announced JCS plan for a single, worldwide system ? 

Colonel Fiercurer. What system is referred to, sir? 

General FrrepMan. Perhaps Colonel Humphries can help on that. 

Colonel Humpnures. Sir, the ITT-RCA contract is to give the Air 
Force engineering assistance in the development of our requirements 
and plans for the furtherance of the implementation of our com- 
munications system. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a result of the re- 
organization, have been working on a plan which will integrate still 
further the three systems of the Air Force, the Army, and the 
Navy. This plan is being coordinated within the military at this 
time. We are partic ipating in it fully. 

However, we do not anticipate that there will be a single joint 
system prior to ————. In other words, we have certain require- 
ments to be met, and we have to compile, evaluate and plan to meet 
these requirements. New capabilities will be added in terms of 
these joint requirements. The effort of ITT-RCA will be combined 
with like efforts of the Army and Navy to come up with the joint 
requirements to be met and the planning of this completely integrated 
system. 

Mr. Ritey. There will not be any single system, but there will be an 
integrated system? Is there a difference? 

Colonel Hu mpures. We have three different missions involved— 
the air mission, the water mission, and the land mission. In some 





places the Air Force is operating singly. In other locations the Army 
1s operating singly. So it is very difficult to try to integrate com- 
pletely the communications in support of these activities. 

For example, our requirements in support of the Strategic Air 
Command are certainly different. from the requirements for support 
of Army Av iation. We have to weigh the requirements and make sure 
that the service’s requirements for a particular type mission are ful- 
filled. You cannot completely integrate everything. 

Mr. River. What would be the approximate operational date for 
thet system which you contemplate ¢ 

Colonel Humrures. — sir. It will be implemented between now 
and then, but it will be a phased implementation. ———— will see as 
nearly an integrated system as we can possibly foresee at this time. 


PARTICULAR AIR FORCE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Ritey. In general terms, what will the system do after you 
have reached your operational date, and what problems will it solve 
which are peculiar to the Air Force ? 

Colonel Humpures. One of the prime problems we have right now, 
sir, is the speed of communications required. 

Our military systems today are basically geared around a teletype 
system on a worldwide basis. With the ‘teletype equipment and 
facilities of the system, the best we could do in terms of support of the 
SAC effort was to transmit from any location in the world back to 
SAC headquarters in terms of 30 minutes to 1 hour. This certainly 
is not adequate when we are talking about 15-minute warning time 
of ICBM attack and the need for 15-minute alert and launch of the 
whole strategic force. It means that we have to come up with some 
means of communications which will give us warning information 
within a matter of seconds and permit us to evaluate that information 
and to launch the SAC force in a matter of minutes. This is one thing 
that the system will be designed to do. It will give us the voice com- 
munication capability to rapidly transmit warning information and 
to launch the force. In addition, it will provide a data-handling 

capacity so we can rapidly transmit status-of-force information. The 
commander of SAC and the other commanders will know the status 
of their forces at practically all times. 

Mr. Froop. That all will be done by hardware. At what point and 
in how many minutes does the human equation enter from the first 
impulse ? 

Colonel Humpnres. We are trying to take the human equation out 
of the transmission system and reduce it to the control, which is the 
SAC man who makes the decision. 

Mr. Fioop. Before that, the analysis element. 

Colonel Humpnres. This is part of the controller’s function. In 
the strategic system and also in our air defense system we are making 
use of computers to evaluate the information as it comes in. 

Mr. Fioop. Is your purpose complete automation from the impulse 
to takeoff ? 

Colonel Humpures. From the input of the information, complete 
automation until it is available for the decision-making process; yes, 
sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. At what point is the decision-making process ? 

Colonel Humrures. This would be in the control rooms of the 
Strategic Air Command and in our SAGE control centers, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Fioop. But regardless of how good you get and regardless of 
how complete your automation is sailatied--ana I give you perfec- 
tion—the button will be pushed by somebody who makes a decision. 

Colonel Humpnres. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. Could this be done under unified command operation, 
or just for SAC? 

olonel Humenres. It will support the unified and specified com- 
mands. As you know, the Strategic Air Command is a specified 
command. The NORAD operation is a unified command, and it is 
supported on a joint basis by this communications capability. The 
unified commands in the overseas areas will be jointly supported. 
In other words, their total mission will be supported by this integrated 
communications system and the capabilities of this system. 

Mr. Ritey. This information would be relayed to all these centers 
at the same time? 

Colonel Humpunres. This is a problem we are still working on, sir. 
We have been unable to come up with a good data-handling system 
which would permit our NORAD headquarters to have a computer 
capability which would automatically display the status of the en- 
tire SAGE system for him, This is a problem which is currently 
under study, and we anticipate, for example, that NORAD would have 
a complete feel of the total SAGE systems within his own head- 
quarters. At such time as we obtain this we will interconnect the 
Strategic Air Command data control system and the NORAD con- 
trol system so there will be inputs of information between the two com- 
mands, and both commanders will be able to make his decision on 
the defense situation as well as the strategic situation. This is true 
of overseas. 

Mr. Ritey. Have you progressed far enough to give us an approxi- 
mate date when we shall reach that point? 

Colonel Humpnres. Sir, we anticipate having the automated sys- 
tem for the Strategic Air Command control effort complete by ———. 
As you know, the SAGE program will not be complete until 
and possibly ———. Sothe situation for NORAD would look at this 
time to be around ———. In terms of getting this information passed 
to our overseas unified commands, it would look to be sometime in 
the ———— time period. 


COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT INVENTORY REPLACEMENT 


_ Mr. Ritey. Do you think you have a strong possibility of reach- 
ing that objective by that time? 

Colonel Humenres. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. There have been some unofficial estimates for develop- 
ment work and equipment which run as high as several billion dollars. 
Considering present systems and their capability and cost, might the 
eventual cost of the new system exceed $1 billion, $2 billion, $5 billion, 
or how many billions? 
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Colonel Humpnnes. Sir, I can only speak for the Air Force. At the 
present time we have in the inventory approximately $450 million 
worth of communications equipment. We are adding to this in terms 
of new programs and taking old equipments out, ‘equipments that 
have just run out of their useful life, on the order of about $100 
million a year. We would anticipate that our program for moderniza- 
tion and expansion will proceed on the basis of somewhere between 
$100 million and $150 million a year. If you take this over a 10-year 
period, you end up with a figure that is $1,500 million. 

Whether we will require 10 years to do this job or whether we can 
continue to do the job at these figures, we just do not know today, 
We would say that between now and 1970, approximately $1 billion 
or something in excess of that would be spent on communications, 
There is no end to it, in other words. 

Mr. Rirry. The present outlook is that $514 billion to $6 billion 
will be invested in the system? Is that about right? 

Colonel Humenres. No, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. If you have $414 billion now and add $114 billion— 

Colonel Humrures. We have $450 million right now. If we added 
$114 billion, this would give us about $2 billion worth of equipment, 
However, in this time period a portion of the equipment which is cur- 
rently in use would have to phase out due to its obsolescence and just 
plain wear and tear. 

We would anticipate that our inventory about 1965, for example, 
would be somewhere around three-quarters of a billion dollars. If 
we spend the billion, approximately a quarter of that would phase 
out of the system. 

Mr. Rirey. You would have spent more but you would have a 
value of about three-quarters of a billion left. 

Colonel Humpnres. By 1965, yes. 

Mr. Rirxy. And the other Ww ould have been used. 

Colonel Humpnres. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rixry. Is it planned to make the Air Force systems and equip- 
ment compatible with the proposed Department of Defense common 
integrated network? You have touched on that. Would you give 
us a little further explanation ? 

Colonel Humrnures. Our requirements and plans are now being 
reviewed on a joint basis. The equipments that we are procuring for 
the automation of our switching centers, and so forth, are being pro- 
cured against joint military characteristics, which means that we all 
try to procure a similar item of equipment which will be completely 
compatible. The transmission media that we are using, the tropos- 
pheric scatter equipment, the cables that we use, and so forth, are 
completely compatible and are mainly procured on a joint basis. 

For example, when the Air Force puts in a tropo system, it sup- 
ports Army and Navy —— ments, and we are able to connect this 
system with the Army and Navy communications systems without any 
difficulty. 

Mr. Rirry. Assuming that they get the same type of equipment, 
thesystems can be integrated ? 

Colonel Humpnures. Yes, sir. 
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PILOT TRAINING PRODUCTION 


Mr. Ritry. Colonel, will you please give us your pilot training 
loads for 1957, 1958, 1959, and your estimate for 1960. 

General FrrepMAn. You mean the pilot production, sir? 

Mr. Rirey. The training load. You may call it pilot production. 

General FrrepmMan. The total production was 3,618 in fiscal year 
1958; and in 1959 and 1960, 2,700 are programed. 

Mr. Rirry. What is the number of flight training bases for each of 
the 3 years that you mentioned ? 

Colonel Mayo. For 1959 and 1960, there are six primary flying 
schools and six basic flying training bases. In both 1959 and 1960, 
we have six of each category. In 1958, we had eight basic stations 
and seven primary stations. 

Mr. Rirey. What were your original budget estimates, General, 
for those years in this training or pilot production program, in the 
years you‘have mentioned, 1958, 1959, and 1960? We would like to 
have the figure for 1957 if that is available. 

General Frrepman. Actually, to try to delineate exactly what the 
cost would be for the pilot produc tion would be rather difficult. In 
other words, in this appropriation we are providing for the TDY 
training. I think we can give you some estimate. 

Mr. Rinxy. You had estimates for those years. You may not have 
the figure accurately, but the committee wants the best available fig- 
ures for purposes of comparison. 

General FrrepMan. We can certainly do that. For instance, we 
would have to go into the flying hour program and pick out the costs 
associated with the pilot training. We would have, for instance, to 
go back for 3 years into our contracts since our primary training is 
performed under contract. For the bases involved where more than 
one mission is conducted on the base, we will have to factor out the 
costs directly associated with the actual production of pilots. This we 
will attempt to do, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Colonel, is all your primary training done by con- 
tract ¢ 

Colonel Mayo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. General, you may put that figure in the record. 

General Frrepman. We would like to, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Cost oF PiLror PropucrioN FOR 4-YEAR DPERIOD 


The original pilot production budget estimates are provided below by fiscal 
year. The amounts given include the total amount of base operation costs, 
medical support costs, and flying hour costs contained in the President’s budget 
estimates to Congress for each fiscal year stated: 

Fiscal year 1957_....--- 2 iis gS EEG S sesates _.. $96, 484, 700 
Fiscal year 195 = 86, 048, 100 
RanOR) VaRe: SOND oF ceased aes ‘ esos eat -.._. 70, 946, 700 
Fiscal year 1960___--- NS Sates. : _... 74, 841, 700 

The downward cost trend from fiscal year 1957 through fiscal year 1959 is the 
result of lowered pilot production rates and consequent base reductions. The 
increase in fiscal year 1960 is attributable to phasing-in of jet aircraft at the 
primary schools. 
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PERFORMANCE 





AGAINST ESTIMATES 
Mr. Ritey. How many pilots did you actually produce in those 
years? Is that the figure you gave me, or is that the estimate you hope 
to produce ? 

General FrrepMan. 1958 would be actual, and it is a programed fig- 
ure for 1959 and 1960. Perhaps Colonel Mayo can give us an indi- 

cation of whether there is any doubt about making ‘the 1959. 

Colonel Maro. In 1959, we will fall a little bit ‘short, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Did you meet your estimate for 1958? 

Colonel Mayo. That is an actual figure for 1958, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Did you meet your estimates? 

Colonel Mayo. Yes, sir. 

General FrrepMan. We were budgeting for about a 3,600-pilot 
training rate in fiscal year 1958. The actual production was 3,618. 

Mr. Ritey. If you came that close, you are good. 

Colonel Mayo. There are many variable factors. A runway con- 
struction project may slow you down a little bit, or there may be a 
stretch of bad weather at some of the southern bases, although that 
is unlikely. A lot of things can affect the pilot training production. 

Mr. Ritey. You met your estimate for 1958 and the indications are 
that you will meet it for 1959, and you hope to meet it for 1960. Is 
that the situation ? 

Colonel Mayo. I think I can state with reasonable assurance, sir, 
that we will come within 5 percent of meeting them. 

Mr. Ritry. Good. 






TACTICAL AIR COMMAND INSTALLATIONS 


We are informed that four bases were transferred from the Train- 
ing Command at the end of 1958. I am told that three of those are 
going to TAC and one to SAC. We note also that TAC was reduced 
by 10 wings in 1958, another 10 wings in 1959, and will be reduced 
by still another wing in 1960. W hat are the numbers of TAC bases 
for those 3 years and for 1957? 

Colonel Mayo. Sir, I do not have available the total number of 
TAC bases, but I might explain the transfer of the three bases from 
the Air Training Command to 'TAC. There we actually transferred 
intact the mission of advanced flying training—crew training, if you 
like—which previously had been done in the Air Training Command, 
to Tactical Air Command. With the mission transfer came the base 
transfer. 

Mr. Rivey. Did you close some other bases when you cut out 10 
wings 2 years in succession and another wing is proposed to be cut 
out in 1960? 

Colonel Mayo. Yes, sir, but I do not know the exact number. Al- 
though the total TAC strength may have been declining, the transfer 
of the advanced crew flying training actually represents an additional 
mission for Tactical Air Command. 

Colonel Fiercuer. Sir, Tactical Air Command had 14 bases in 
1958, went to 13 in 1959, and continues at 13 in 1960. 

Mr. Ritey. You propose 13 in 1960? 

Colonel Fitercuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. That includes the bases that you transferred ? 
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Colonel Fiercuer. It includes the bases that were transferred, sir. 

Mr. Rizzy. What about the additional SAC base? Is that a part 
of the dispersal program ? 

Colonel Mayo. It is exactly the same deal, sir. We transferred Mc- 
Connell Air Force Base in Kansas intact with the mission of advanced 
crew training from the Air Traning Command to SAC. We let the 
using command do its own advanced crew training rather than per- 
forming it in Air Training Command. 











SENIOR OFFICERS’ INDOCTRINATION COURSE 






Mr. Rirey. According to information supplied the committee, a 
senior officer’s indoctrination course has been added at Nellis Air Force 
Base, which is one of the bases transferred to TAC, I believe. 

Colonel Mayo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. What is the requirement for this course; how many will 
take the course in 1959 and how many propose to take it in 1960? 

Colonel Mayo. Sir, I do not have the figures. We would have to 
get those. 

Colonel Sanstnc. The senior officers’ indoctrination course itself is 
a 10-hour per officer course. If you are asking for the student load or 
the number officers run through there—— 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

Colonel Sanstna. I do not have the number. 

Mr. Ritey. Will you furnish the number of senior officers ? 

(The information requested follows :) 

The senior officers’ indoctrination course is scheduled to commence in fiscal 
year 1959, phased in as sufficient numbers of the two-place F—-100F aircraft are 
available. The course is designed to give 10 hours of diversified indoctrination 
to five senior officers per month, acquainting them with as many types of combat 
missions as the regularly assigned combat pilots will be called upon to perform. 
In fiscal year 1959 the number of indoctrinees should be approximately 20, and 
in fiscal year 1960 the course should provide 60 senior staff officers with a better 
understanding of the techniques and problems of our F—100 combat pilots. 

Mr. Ritey. What is the nature of this course? What is the need 
for it ? 

Colone] Sanstne. The need for the course, sir, is to assure that our 
senior oflicers, our generals and full colonels who are commanding 
tactical units, may be made more conversant with the latest opera- 
tional weapons systems we have in use. This particular course is 
concerned with F—-100 aircraft. At Headquarters, Air Defense Com- 
mand, for example, we have many oflicers who previously had flown 
F-86 aircraft before they were assigned to that headquarters, and 
while at that headquarters, there being no operational flying unit 
there, must fly the T-33’s. We fear that they will lose some of 
their touch with the flying problems. In order to keep them abreast 
of the state of the art, we run these senior officers through this 10-hour 
course, checking them out, exposing them to the F—100 so they are 
conversant with that aircraft which is now in the inventory in great 
numbers. 

Mr. Riney. You used the term “10-hour course.” How many days 
does that take ? 

Colonel Sanstnea. This I do not know. Probably 1 week, sir. 

(Off the record.) 
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Mr. Rirry. How many days will it take to complete this 10-hour 
course, provided you have good weather conditions and things of 
that kind? 

Colonel Sanstna. I do not have that information with me, sir. We 
can provide it. 

Mr. Rmry. We would like to have that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The senior officers indoctrination course will require 5 working days plus 
travel time. During the 5 working days the individuals will receive seven 
flights of about 1% hours each. 

Mr. Riiry. The senior officers do not need a refresher course in 
flying faster and more powerful combat planes. They will not op- 
erate these planes in combat, will they ? 

Colonel Sanstnc. Not in combat; no, sir. This is indoctrination 
training and not refresher training in the F-100 aircraft. It will 
be their “initial exposure to this type of aircraft. 

These officers must make the tactical decisions which commit the 
forces to which these aircraft are assigned. To make the proper 
decisions as to the use of these forces, we feel that it is necessary 
that they understand from intimate personal knowledge the capa- 
bilities of the weapon systems they are employing. 

Mr. River. In other words, they have to know the operation of 
the plane and the problems involved before they can give proper 
instructions to carry on a mission ? 

Colonel Sanstnc. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rutey. Planes are involved other than the F—100? 

Colonel Sansine. For the senior officers indoctrination course it is 
the F—100 exclusively, sir. 

Colonel Mayo. Air Defense Command runs a similar course at 
Tyndall Air Force Base in Florida on the F—102, sir. 

Colonel Sansrne. This is not the only course conducted at Nellis. 
This is just an additional course, sir. 

Mr. Riixy. I understand that. I was wondering why you picked 
this particular ship for indoctrination when you have other ships 
which are coming into the inventory. 

I assume there will be indoctrination courses in others? 

Colonel Sanstna. This is the backbone of our tactical fighter air- 
craft inventory, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 


“TOP-OFF” TRAINING COURSE 


Mr. Ritry. Colonel, you mention also a 50-hour top-off course to 
provide to the using commands a more completely acceptable combat 
pilot. 

What does the term “acceptable” means ? 

Colonel Mayo. The top-off course is to give a man a little more in- 
strument training, a little more gunnery practice, so that when he gets 
into his tactical unit they have to expend less of their time on him in 
training. 

He can very quickly, after receiving this 50 hours of training, 
achieve combat ready status in his tactical squadron. 
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Mr. Ritey. When do you assume he is an acceptable combat pilot? 

Colonel Mayo. He is acceptable when he can perform to certain 
standards. I could not go into detail as to what we require him to do 
to perform these things, but he must satisfy his flight leader, and his 
squadron commander, that he can successfully perform a combat 
mission. 

Mr. Ritey. Will the using commands continue present flight oper- 
ations ¢ 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir, they will, Mr. Riley. Actually if we 
had the capability we would probably increase those rates. You will 
recall when General Preston was discussing the flying hour program 
as against what we would consider to be the minimum number of 
hours to be flown to have the best crews, we have had to back off from 
that in terms of capability, recognizing, for example, that when wé 
convert from one aircraft to another you just can’t keep up the re- 
quired number of hours during that period. New aircraft have bugs 
inthem which have to be worked out, so our combat training program 
isnormally less than we would like to see it. 

However, these are events over which we have little or no control. 

Mr. Rirey. What will this 50-hour top-off course give you? What 
type of training and experience will you get that these men could not 
get ina normal training operation with their crews ? 

Colonel Sanstne. Exactly the same training, sir, except it gives it 
to them under the same conditions with which they are getting their 
regular transition training. The end result is that we deliver to a 
tactical command a finished product, a man who is ready to move in 
immediately on his flight leader’s wing and fly a combat mission, rather 
than having to check out on tactics, procedures, and so forth for the 
particular airplane after he gets to his overseas command, all of which 
might have taken several months of time. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 


OFFICERS ON FLYING STATUS 


Mr. Ritey. It might be useful for the committee to draw some rela- 
tionship between your pilot training program and the subsequent 
assionment of officers. 

Will you please tell us how many active pilots you have this year 
and how many of those pilots are over 50 years of age? 

General Frrepman. Active pilots as of December 31, 1958, 54,647. 

Of that number, 311 are 50 years of age or over. 

Mr. Rirey. Is it essential that these officers continue to be active 
pilots ? 

General FrreoMan. We believe so, Mr. Riley, very much so. Gen- 
eral White has talked on this subject, and he is far more qualified to 
discuss this than Iam. All I can do is to repeat what he has said. 

General White has stated that so long as a rated officer is likely to 
be considered in a position where he will command combat forces that 
this man should remain current on the employment of airpower, the 
problems of flying, and he should remain knowledgeable as regards 
our latest types of aircraft. 
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Mr. Rizey. How many slots in the Air Force must be filled by off- 
cers on flying status? 

General FrrepMan. In our T/O and E’s we have specific position 
designatio. where it is indicated that rated officers are required. 

On this basis we indicate a requirement for slightly less than 75,000 
rated officers, 74,894 to be exact. 

We have a breakout by skill area making up that total. 

By far the largest amount is that required for pilots and navigator 
observer positions, 71,313. 

Aeromedical examiners 368. 

Flight surgeons 703, 

Flight nurses 152. 

Then we have 2,016 officers undergoing flying training. 

Student flight nurses in flight training, 20. 

Nonrated specialized technicians performing noncrew duties in the 
air, 192. 

Nonrated specialized technicians performing crew duties in the 
air, 130. 

Mr. Ritry. How many positions involve regular and frequent 
flights as a major part of the assignment ? 

General Friepman. All of our rated officers and those considered to 
be competent in the positions which I have indicated are required to 
have frequent and regular flights. 

Perhaps you are referring 1 more specifically to the number of pilots 
in actual cockpit positions. If so, that numbers between 25,000 and 
30,000. 

Mr. Ritey. How many active pilots less than 5 years out of flying 
school are assigned to nonflying jobs? 

General FrizepmMan. We estimate on an age-factor basis that about 
15,804 pilots have been out of flying schools less than 5 years. Our 
sti itistical system does not give us an actual count as regards exactly 
where each man stands. 

We would hope to have this information in our statistical system 
prior to July 1959; however, I would say the majority of those officers 
are in flying positions with the possible exception of those who have 
indicated that they do not desire to remain with the Air Force. 

I should also point out that our regulations require that at least his 
first assignment, which would cover at least 3 years as a good average, 
must be in a flying position. 

Mr. Riey. How many active pilots above the age of 40 have not 
been assigned to a flying billet within the last 5 years? 

General FrrepMan. As of December 31, our records show there were 
a little over 9,000 pilots on flying status serving on active duty who 
were 40 years of age or over. Of this group there may be a few who 
are not assigned to one of our rated positions I mentioned earlier, but 
we try to keep them in these rated jobs. When a flyer gets speci inlized 
in a nonrated job and begins to lose his rated potential then our 
screening system evaluates him to determine if he should be suspended 
from flying status. 

Mr. Rizey. How many of your pilots are qualified to fly jets, and 
how many of these are over 40? 

General FrrepMan. Here again we do have some difficulty because 
of our current reporting system. However, as of September 30, 1957, 
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> offi- we estimate that 4,630 pilots who were 40 years of age or over at that 
time had jet- -flying experience. 
‘ition Total pilot inventory figures for the 40 years of age and over group 
l. are not available as of that date. 
5,000 However, as of June 30, 1957, there were 7,000 pilots 40 years of 
age or older. 
"T realize that these figures do not speak specifically to your ques- 
ator tion, but it is as close to it that we can come until the proper factors 





are integrated into our statistical records. As I indicated before, we 
hope to have the data you desire following 1959. 

Mr. Rinrey. We have a memorandum here that for many jobs the 
over 40 age group of Air Force pilots represents the most experienced 
group of pilots in-the Air Force upon whom we would depend heavily 
to provide us with effective combat capability. 

General FrrepMan. That is true, sir. 
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I do have a breakout and we can put in the record the number of 
pilots who are jet qualified, and we can give you a breakdown on the 
ages. J believe that would substantiate “what you have just said, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


The number of jet experienced pilots by jet flying hour groupings is provided 
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‘lot later in the record (p. 816). No statistical information is available indicating 
8 jet experienced pilots by age groupings as the Air Force no longer differentiates 
and between pilots based on the propulsion system employed in the various aircraft 





they have flown. 







ying RATIO OF PILOTS TO ALL OFFICERS 


Mr. Ritey. Can you give us the ratio of pilots to all officers for the 
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Our years 1946, 1950, 1954, and 1958 7 
etly General FRIEDMAN. Yes, sir. 


In that order I will give you first the ratio of pilots to total officers. 
Fiscal year 1946, 1 to 2.189; fiscal year 1950, 1 to 2.223; fiscal year 
1954, 1 to 2.621 ; fiscal year 1958, 1 to 2.421. 

I will include in the record the percent of pilots to total officers. I 
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will set this up in tabular form. 
his (The information requested follows :) 
Bes Percent of pilots to total officers 
End fiscal year— Percent 
not as sinks ahs coitniaekviiaieenpaitiiatencahs Cacitaliiiariins ditdeeninwdhecpimeomsaaliciteiidln 45. 68 
es nck er a tees eae ieee ep atid Paina dail ~iiivcanioiaiieailcaaaien 44. 97 
rere a aaa ca ed scala occ eee ban acct enone cern aorta eseaigiesemeaieieiaate 38. 15 
cho REE ETT TL ORE HT Siok eninbdiciaim lisa berteakaaosnae .30 
vho 
but PILOT TRAINING FOR ACADEMY GRADUATES 
ved Mr. Rirey. According to present planning what percentage of Air 
ved Force Academy eraduates will complete pilot training? Do you 
”" have some figures on that 4 
al General FriepMan. Yes, sir. ; tM 
It is estimated that of the 205 potential graduates of the Air Force 
Academy class of 1959, 171 will enter pilot training. This is about 
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We do not know what the percentage will be in the future. 

I believe, as we indicated the other day, starting with this next 
class we are backing off from the very stringent physical requirements 
which had been established previously in order to permit entrance of 

candidates with high academic qualifications but with minor physio 
defects. That is, we are easing up on requirements of visual acuity, 
and other factors, such as height and weight. 

Taking these factors into consideration it would be rather difficult 
at this time, until the actual composition of the class is made up, to 
make a meaningful forecast, Mr. Riley. 


ASSIGNMENT OF ACADEMY GRADUATES TO OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Rirey. How many men do you expect to get this year from 
the graduating class at West Point and the graduating class at 
Annapolis? 

General FrrepMan. It has been about 25 percent of the graduating 
class from each. 

Mr. Ritey. Will you still draw 25 percent from each of the other 
Academies ? 

General FrrepMan. I am not positive about this year’s graduates, 
sir. However, as you are aware, it will be some time before our own 
Academy is up to full production. I am sure Colonel McDermott 
can clarify this. 

Colonel McDermorr. We have, up until this year, been operating 
under the 25 percent figure, Mr. Riley. Of this year’s graduates, 1214 
percent of the cadets and midshipmen may transfer to the other serv- 
ices on a voluntary basis. Only one of our graduates plans to Jeave 
the Air Force, and I do not know the exact "figures of Military and 
Naval Academy graduates who want to transfer to the Air F orce, 
but there are quite a few. 

The 25 percent law went out in June of 1958, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. It has been cut to 1214 percent ? 

Colonel McDermorr. Twelve and a half percent from any one of 
the three services academies may go to one of the other services. 

Mr. Ritey. Starting this year? 

Colonel McDermorr. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. By “may go” do you mean that if some man at An- 
napolis wants to go to the Air Force upon graduation that he has the 
right to insist upon that assignment up to that 1214 percent? 

Suppose that at Annapolis only 814 percent have put in for Air 
Force assignment upon graduation? Can Joe Zilch insist that he 
go to the Air Force on assignment upon graduation if only 9 percent 
of the billets in the 1214 , percent cut have been picked up ? 

Colonel Mayo. That is true in general, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. In general ? 

Colonel Mayo. The Navy puts some restrictions on that. That is, 
they will not allow us to take the top 1214 percent of their Naval 
Academy graduates. 

Mr. Fioop. Academically ? 

Colonel Mayo. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. If a man is that good what happens? If he is in the 
1214 percent academically at the top of the Navy graduating class, 
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and only 9 percent of the billets have been asked for on Air Force 
assignment under this 121% percent cut, he cannot go‘ 

Colonel Mayo. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. Any place below that he has a right ¢ 

Colonel Mayo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fxuoop. That is fair. 

Colonel Mayo. In other words, the Navy will not allow us to skim 
the top 1214 percent if those men should want to come into the-Air 
Force. 

Mr. Fioop. I am only concerned about the others. Joe Zilch has 
aright to the Air Force billet if the rest of his classmates have not 
taken up the 1214 percent cut. 

Colonel Mayo. ‘That is correct. 

Colonel McDrermorr. Within each third of the class 1214 percent 
may transfer. If only 8 percent in the upper third want to transfer 
to the Army or the Air Force from the Navy, and 15 percent in the 
bottom third want to transfer, the limit on the bottom third is still 

214 percent. 

Mr. FLoop. Then you have three layers of 12? 

Colonel McDermorr. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. Potentially you have a 

Colonel McDrermorr. No, sir, 1214 percent is the limit, 1214 percent 
from each third. 

Mr. Ritey. Under that system they might get 10 percent and that 
isall they can get. 

Mr, FLoop. What is the limit for West Point this June ? 

Colonel McDrermorr. Twelve and a half percent total for the whole 
class. 

Mr. FLoop. How do pd distribute that? Is it the top 12 percent? 

Let us get into the Navy. Take the top 121% percent in June? 
Suppose they all put in for the Air Force? How many do you get? 

Colonel McDermorr. Four and one-sixth percent may come from 
the top. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Mr. Manion. Does a graduate in the proper category have a basic 
right to transfer or is he just entitled to make application and be con- 
sidered ? 

Colonel McDrrmorr. He is entitled to make application and be 
considered. The Secretaries of the losing and gaining services have 
toagree to the transfer. 

Mr. Manon. There are cases when a man might not be permitted 
to transfer for some special reason ¢ 

Colonel McDermorr. Yes, sir, by administrative regulation. For 
example, there are limits on the numbers of midshipmen with rated po- 
tential who may transfer to the Air Force. The Air Force places no 
restrictions on transferring to the Army or Navy. The Navy has put 
restrictions on transferring to the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. That isa right without a remedy. 


PILOT TRAINING FOR ACADEMY GRADUATES 


Mr. Anprews. Colonel, when you get a man from West Point into 
the Air Force, and he has had no experience in flying, what do you 
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do with him? What training do you give him if he wants to be q 
pilot ? 

Colonel McDermorr. He goes right to flying training along with 
officers graduating from other service academies or coming in from 
the Air Force ROTC that year 

Mr. Anprews. How long does it take for him to become a pilot, 

Colonel McDermorr. Approximately 12 months. 

Mr. Fioop. Wait a minute. That is not quite true, I believe. | 
know some of my people who have gone from the Navy into the 
Air Force under this hocus-pocus you are talking about, but. have 
wound up in administrative or nonflying jobs, intelligence and what- 
not. 

Colonel McDermorr. That is because they chose nonflying assign. 
ments or were not physically qualified for flying training, Mr. Flood, 

Mr. Anprews. I asked if he wanted to be a pilot. 

Colonel McDermorrt. If he wants to be pilot and is physically quali- 
fied, he may go to pilot training. 

Mr. Anprews. Only volunteers can be pilots, is that correct? 

Colonel Mayo. That is correct, sir. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Rirxy. Mr. Thomson. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY CLASSROOM SPACE 


Mr. Tuomson. In a previous session of the committee, I asked a 
question about the planning of the Air Force Academy as far as class- 
room space is concerned. It has been my understanding from a very 
quick tour through the Air Force Academy that the classrooms were 
primarily designed for classes of 14, regardless of whether it was 
laboratory class or a lecture type of class. The response furnished 
for the record would indicate that there were four facilities which 
exceeded the smaller classrooms, and the smaller classrooms were 
designed for either 14 or 16 cadets. 

One of these assembly halls would accommodate 250 people, and so 
on. 

These were discussed. Could you tell me what the plan of training 
is? Tam concerned primarily with the lecture type of training in sub- 
jects like English, mathematics, and other types of courses. 

Colonel McDermorr. Normally we use the small classroom situ- 
ation. Each instructor is assigned 56 cadets to teach. Instead of 
teaching them in one room in a 1-hour lecture, he teaches them in 4 
separate hours, 14 at a time, unless he wants to use something like a 
movie or training aid in a chemistry demonstration, for example, i In 
which case he will assemble his section or the entire class will be 
assembled i in the lecture hall. That is why we have lecture halls vary- 
ing from 250 up to 1,000 men. 

Mr. Lamp. Will the witness identify himself? 

Colonel McDermorr. I am Colonel McDermott, the dean of the 
faculty of the Air Force Academy. 

Mr. Tromson. Colonel, what justification do you have from educa- 
tional sources for the smallness of that classroom for lecture-type 
instruction ? 
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Colonel McDermorr. Normally we do not use lecture-type instruc- 
tion. We use seminar-type discussion between the teacher and the 
students. 

Mr. Tuomson. Let us take freshman English. Is it taught in this 
manner ¢ 

Colonel McDermorr. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. THomson. How about American history? Is it taught in this 
manner ? 

Colonel McDermorr. Yes, sir. We give more essays, for example, 
in freshman English that you find in a class where you might have 100 
in a lecture hall, where it is almost impossible for the instructor to 
assign an essay to 100 and get their papers graded. 

Mr. Tuomson. Just what research did the Air Force do with edu- 
cational people in order to determine the size of these lecture class- 
rooms and to come to the conclusion that the extra cost involved in 
small classes is justified and valuable from an educational standpoint ? 

Colonel McDrrmorr. I am sure everyone would agree that the 
smaller classroom teaching situation is better. You will find variances 
all the way from the tutor system at (€ Oxford to the large lecture hall 
being utilized almost 100 percent after World War II when schools 
were overcrowded. Normally in your better schools you will find 
the section system used, the sections varying anywhere from 12 to 20 
in size. 

Mr. Tomson. Were any outside educators consulted on this 
subject ¢ 

Colonel McDermorr. Yes, sir. A board of 60 civilian educators 
appointed by General Vandenberg in 1949 drew up the curriculum 
and the teaching methods for the “Air Force Academy. 

Mr. Tomson. I got the impression from the answers furnished 
for the record that the same policy is followed at West Point. Are 
you familiar with that fact and do you know whether or not it is true? 

Colonel McDrrmorr. Yes, sir, it is true. 

Mr. Rirry. I think that policy is followed at both the Naval Acad- 
emy and West Point to a considerable extent. Is that not true? 

Colonel McDermorr. Yes, sir, and at the Coast Guard Academy. 

Mr. Tomson. Mr. Chairman, that is all I wished to develop. 

(Off the record.) 


ASSIGNMENT OF PILOTS 


Mr. Riey. Colonel, does the Air Force have a system for phasing 
pilots down in respect to age from combat assignments to transports 
or training assignments and other billets of that nature? 

Colonel Mayo. No definite system, sir. All Air Force pilots are 
supposed to be capable, in accordance with their backgrounds, to go 
out and take a combat command when called upon to do so. It is 
quite natural that as a man progresses up in rank and age, the number 
of jobs available to him in command of a tactical unit diminishes. 
However, he must keep himself proficient enough in flying to go out 
and take a job in command of a combat. unit when called upon to do so. 

General Frrepman. I might add that pilots are normally assigned 
to fly aircraft based on a review of their past flying experience. 
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Mr. Rmry. Could you give us the number of jet pilots you have 
with less than 50 hours’ jet flying time, from 50 to 200, and 200 to 
500, 500 to 1,000, and those over 1,000? Have you a breakdown of 
that nature ? 

General FrrepmMan. Yes, sir, we do have. 

Less than 50 jet hours, 11,262; 50 through 199 jet hours, 7,009; 200 
through 499 jet hours, 6,942; 500 through 999 jet hours, 7,191; 1,000 
hours and over, jet hours, 6,423 

All of the above pilots, of course, have varying amount of conven- 
tional aircraft flying hour experience in addition to their jet hours, 


SCREENING FOR RETENTION ON FYING STATUS 


Mr. Ritry. Does the Air Force have a procedure for screening pilots 
above a certain age or rank to insure that their continuation in flight 
status will be of ‘specific and material benefit to the Air Force pro- 
gram ¢ 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir, we do have the screening boards, as we 
indicated previously. We have the flying evaluation boards which 
function at local level, which is a continuous operation throughout the 
year. 

These boards are designed to remove from flying status those offi- 
cers who indicate a lack of professional judgment or who exhibit 
unacceptable habits or traits regarding flying. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you continue, we will say, marginal pilots, or do 
you try to get better than just people of marginal capability ¢ 

General Friepman. It is cert: aimly our desire. If they are’marginal 


or in a position where they are unsafe to fly for either physic al or 
professional reasons, they will have to meet a board. I would say 
that such people would normally be removed from fly’ ing status. 

Mr. Ritey. Do these boards really go into a man’s $ proficiency and 
attempt to keep the most proficient and best physical specimens and 
that sort of thing, among your active pilots ? 

General Frmpman. That is correct, sir. 


RELATION OF AGE TO JET FLYING 


Mr. Ritey. In last year’s Air National Guard hearing, General Wil- 
son made the following statement regarding the proper age for jet 
pilots: 

For example, I can remember 4 years ago the average age of the tactical pilots 
in the guard was about 32.4 years. I take that back. That was in 1953. That 
was 5 years ago. Right now, by the introduction of these pilots that have just 
completed 2 and 3 years’ active duty and are coming into the guard as second 
lieutenants, and our own pilot-training program, that age has gone down to 
29.4, which we feel is a proper age, and with Reserve officers’ promotion and the 
unit commanders themselves, when a boy gets to the point where he is not 
cutting the mustard they say, “Son, you had better quit flying jets and get over 
to another part of the Reserve.” We have 43-, 44-, and 45-year-old boys still 
flying jets. 

The general appeared to be saying in effect that the Air National 
Guard could not afford to invest money in jet training and flying 
which would not pay dividends. Do you feel that the Air Force 
standard in this regard should be less exacting than that of the Air 


National Guard ? 
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General Frrepman. I do not recall the exact circumstances under 
which General Wilson held this discussion. However, there is a 
difference between a pilot assigned to the Air National Guard and one 
assigned to the Regular Air Force—the prime difference being that 
in the Regular Air Force this is the man’s sole duty, whereas in the 
guard he is not, or at least the average is not able to devote as much 
time to flying training as is the regular. 

I think perhaps what General W ison is talking to is—that if, due to 
the press of other business, he has not been able to keep himself cur- 
rent, if he has a desire to be around very long he had better get out 
of the jets, since that is a type of airplane which demands a much 
higher level of pilot proficiency, not as to flying the jet but at least 
insofar as keeping his hand in and flying in general. 

Mr. Rmry. You feel that individuals vary in regard to their 
proficiency and efficiency regardless of age? 

Colonel Frrauson. That is correct, Mr. Riley. I am sure you 
recognize that the Air National Guard, of course, is primarily fighter, 
fighter -interceptor, and tactical fighter. Within the Regular struc- 
ture we have the Strategic Air Command, for example. The type of 
flying there is different. The r range in requirements for continuous 
training are considerably different. We also have the Military Air 
Transport Service. We also have our troop carrier units, both medium 
and assault. 

So actually I believe that General Wilson was directing his com- 
ments to the fact that while he had an organization which he wanted 
to keep topnotch, we did recognize that they were not flying every 
day and he welcomed the youth he was getting into his program from 
the Regular Establishment. There is a slight difference between the 
capabilities of that young man who flies occasionally and, shall we 
say, the old pro, for instance, in the Strategic Air Command, whose 
sole job is flying. 

Mr. Ritey. In other words, the Air National Guard has jet fighters 
principally, and you have an assortment of aircraft. 

Colonel Frerauson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Flood, you said you had a question. 


COMMAND PILOT RATING 


Mr. Fioop. I am curious about this command pilot business. Will 
you prepare for the record, not now but when you get around to it, 
an analysis in conjunction with this whole pilot show here, of when 
that title was created, the regulation which created it, the conditions 
precedent today to rate it, whether it has been changed since is incep- 
tion, and the number of command pilots we have in all classifications 
of aircraft in the Air Force. Who rates to wear that wing? State 
the age brackets as they exist today for command pilots in all cate- 
gories and the varying pay scales of pilots depending upon their 
chain of command. Finally, and most interesting of all, tell us how 
many such pilots, regardless of category or age bracket, have never 
actually flown with troops in comm: and positions. By that I mean 
= never flown aircraft, regardless of the rank, as pilot or anything 
elise, 
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General FrrepMan. We will do that. 
(The information requested follows :) 


COMMAND PILoT RATING 


Air Corps Circular 50-10, dated April 1, 1939, established the command pilot 
rating as one of three pilot ratings, each of which denoted different levels of 
professional experience as pilots of heavier-than-air aircraft. The command 
pilot rating thus became the highest level of professional pilot achievement to 
be recognized by an aeronautical badge in the Army Air Corps and it has re. 
mained such a symbol of achievement in the U.S. Air Force. 

The reasons for the selection of the term “Command” in the title “Command 
pilot” are not a matter of record among the records now on file in Headquarters, 
USAF. However, the eligibility criteria for its initial award, which has not 
changed significantly since the rating was created, provides a reasonable basis 
upon which these reasons may be assumed. For many years both prior to and 
subsequent to the establishment of this rating. air tactics called for the en- 
ployment of aircraft in formations of various sizes. The pilot and leadership 
qualifications of the first recipients of this rating were such that these indi- 
viduals were generally found in lead positions in these formations, although the 
eligibility criteria did not then, nor does it now, dictate that an individual be in 
command of a unit to acquire the command-pilot rating. During the 20 years 
that this aeronautical rating has now been in existence, it has remained @ 
symbol of achievement toward which every career motivated Army Air Corps 
or U.S. Air Force pilot has aspired. Although the term “Command” as used 
in its title signifies something less than it did at the time of the rating’s crea- 
tion, tradition and the immeasurable benefits the Air Force has gained by the 
individual pursuit of the rating has justified the continued use of this rating 
and title to symbolize pilot achievement. 

The prime requisite for the award of this rating has always been the pro- 
gression thru the pilot and senior pilot rating levels. Initially, the eligibility 
criteria demanded either 20 years of military pilot service and a total of 2,000 
flying hours as a pilot, or, 15 years of military pilot service and a total of 3,000 
fiying hours as a pilot. Today, in order to qualify for this rating, a pilot must 
have served 15 years as a pilot on active duty or with Reserve components, 
logged a total of 3,000 flying hours as a pilot, be currently physically qualified as 
a pilot and currently active as a pilot, and possess the Air Forces highest in- 
strument flying qualification which in itself demands periodic and exacting checks 
on the individual's pilot ability. Other changes to the award criteria, occurring 
between 1939 and the present date are outlined as follows: 

From September 11, 1942 to February 5, 1948, the criteria was: 15 years 
active duty as a rated pilot and 2,000 hours or 10 years active duty as a 
rated pilot and 3,000 hours. 

From February 5, 1943 to July 10, 1946, the criteria was: 15 years active 
rated duty and 2,000 hours or 10 years active rated duty and 3,000 hours; 
or: 20 years service as a rated pilot and 2,000 hours or 15 years service as &@ 
rated pilot and 3,000 hours. 

From July 10, 1946 to July 13, 1948, the criteria was: 20 years service as 
a rated pilot and 2,000 hours or 15 years service as a rated pilot and 3,000 
hours. 

From July 13, 1948 to December 11, 1951 the criteria was: 20 years rated 
service as a pilot, 2,500 hours, and current flying status or 15 years rated 
service as a pilot, 3,000 hours and current flying status. 

As of December 31, 1958, 13,529 or 24.5 percent of the Air Force’s active duty 
pilots had qualified for this rating. The reporting system does not provide the 
immediate capability to reflect the age groupings of this segment of the pilot 
population. However, a grade grouping follows: 
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Hazard incentive pay rate scales for participation in regular and frequent 
aerial flight, established by public law, were developed to recognize pay differen- 
tials for the performance of crew and noncrew duties, and the grade and service 
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jongevity of the individual. All pilots, including senior and command pilots, as 
well as all other aircrew members of the same grade and service longevity, draw 
jdentical rates of such pay. The law provides for no distinction by rates of pay 
for the various crew member duties performed. Crew members rates of pay for 
officer personnel engaged in frequent and regular aerial flights follow: 


Years of service 

l | l 

Pay | Under| Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over 
grade 2 2 | 3 4 | 6 8 10 | 12 | 14 | 16 | 18 


| 

0-10 | General 5 | $165 | $165 | $165 | $165 
0-9 | Lieutenant general_-..--- 15 165 | 165 165 165 | 
0-8 | Major general__._._....-- 55 | 155 | 165] 165 | 165] 165 | 165} 165| 165] 165| 165 
0-7 | Brigadier general__....-.| 150 | 150} 160 160 160 160 | 160} 160 160 160 | 160 
0-6 | Colonel_. ccaaveot 3 200 | 215 | 215) 215 215 | 215 | 215 | 215} 220 | 245 

| | 


| | 


| | | 
$165 $165 | $165 | $165 | $165 


165 165 165 | 165 165 


0-5 | Lieutenant colonel ¢ 190 205 205 205 205 205 | 210 225 230 245 
0-4 | Major-- 170 185 185 185 195 210 | 215 220 230 240 
0-3 | Captain _- § 145 155 165 180 185 190 200 205 205 205 
165 185 


145 170 


0-2 | Ist lieutenant | 5 125 150 150 160 
0-1 | 2d lieutenant. ._........- | 105 135 | 1385 | 140 


170 | 180} 185 | 185 
155 | 160 170 | 170 











Thus, it can be seen that the distinction between the command pilot and his 
juniors, the pilot and senior pilot, is one of professional achievement resulting 
from years of performance of pilot duties. The title is founded primarily in 
tradition rather than the function of command; the badge is a symbol of 
achievement respected by those who have won it and those who aspire to 
acquire it. The command pilot, like his juniors, the pilot and senior pilot, must 
also fly the minimum annual 100 flying hours in his rated specialty and is also 
subjected to flying status control measures to continue his pilot career. 


BASE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Rirey. The committee has been given to understand that the 
1959 figures listed at page 78 of the justifications include certain 
expenditures associated with the Mideast and Far East crises. If 
these figures are complete, are not the estimates for 1960 a real in- 
crease, and by what amounts? 

General FriepMan. Mr. Riley, the O. & M. costs for Mideast and 
Far East were, I think, $56 million. There were some offsets to that. 
So our actual net increase to the Air Force O. & M, appropriation 
was $39.2 million. The savings or the difference is represented by 
the fact that our Strategic Air Command and other units lowered 
their normal training rate in order to get in position to go into full 
operation at maximum readiness if that were required. 

To go a Ittle bit further, it is true that that $39 million is in our 
program figure for fiscal year 1959. However, I do not believe you 
could take that as being an indication that we have in fact increased 
the 1960 amount. by $39 million by virtue of the fact that we are 
not planning another emergency in that fiscal year. 

If you will recall the first chart which Colonel Fletcher showed, 
there was an increased requirement overall in operation and main- 
tenance, of approximately $175 million. However, the overall in- 
crease is actually $150 million, the difference being represented by 
taking into account a decrease in the number of bases, changes in the 
tactical composition of the Air Force, and that type of thing. Al- 
together, I do not believe we can make a comparison such as initially 
suggested and arrive at the conclusion implied. 





ROTATIONS AND MANEUVERS 


Mr. Ritry. On page 88 of the justifications there is a table indi. 
cating costs associated with rotations and maneuvers. From the 
table it appears that the per diem costs associated with SAC rotation; 
have increased by 9 percent over 1959, while the number of squadron; 
has more than doubled. At the same time, the number of TAC 
rotations has increased by almost a third, and the per diem costs 
have decreased by nearly 20 percent. Can you reconcile those appar. 
ent divergent cost trends? 

Colonel Fiercuer. Colonel Sansing will answer that, sir. 

Colonel Sanstne. I appreciate the fact that you said it is an ap. 
parent contradiction, sir. 

Mr. Gitcorr. The apparent decrease in fiscal year 1960 from 1959 
is caused by the transfer of MATS cargo to budget program 430, 
Actually, what we had was a comparative transfer of responsibility 
from the 450 budget program, or operational support program, into 
the 430 budget program, or logistical support program of the MATS 
cargo. 

Actually there is a small increase in per diem, and MATS passenger 
airlift fund requirements due to more personnel participating and 
changes in the SAC rotation schedule. 

Mr. Forp. I do not understand that. 

Mr. Riney. What about TAC? 

Mr. Gitcorr. The basic point, I think, without referring back to the 
other, is that when we talk of numbers of squadrons and per diem 
costs in terms of the computation we have here on page 88, we are 
dealing with composite factors. We talk of the number of squadrons, 
If there is a change in the number of people who go overseas witha 
squadron, we have a different per diem cost total, although the same 
numbers of squadrons move overseas, therefore giving you a different 
divisible end product figure. 

If you talk about differences in length of rotations and you still 
use the same basic numbers of squ: adrons at a total cost, the divisor 
again will give you an erroneous picture in terms of an end prod 
division. In summary, the factors that are involved, include first 
the transfer of cargo funding responsibility to budget program 430, 
second the reduction in the numbers of people who go on each move, 
and third the numbers of days in the rotation. 

So really you get a fallacious figure by trying to reduce all of these 
into a common factor. 

Mr. Forp. Could you take a concrete example and illustrate what 
you mean ? 

Colonel Frercurr. SAC, as an example, had a different policy of 
deployment in 1958 than they will have in 1960, They have now 
the policy called REFLEX, which does not include as many people 
as previously. In other words, the permanent party is already there. 
You do not have to ship them. That would account for a difference 
in the number of people who are receiving per diem. That would 
be a specific example. 

Mr. Forp. What about the TAC situation ? 

Colonal Sanstne! Sir, what you are looking at, as Mr. Gilgofl 
pointed out, is a composite which has been developed on practically 
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an aircraft by aircraft, person by person t tabulation, and we have 
attempted to resolve it into one page. This is where you get your 
apparent contr adiction. 

Running down the page, as Colonel Fletcher remarked, the increase 
in rotations for Strategic Air Command from 1958 to 1959 is essen- 
tially reflective of the changed concept of rotation which we now call 
REFLEX operation. 

In fiscal year 1959, however, we will not do this 100 percent. In 
fiscal year 1960, REFLEX will be the order of the day, with one excep- 
tion; that being where we will rotate complete wings during periods 
of construction at their home bases. 

This explains the increase in rotations for TAC from fiscal year 
1958 to fiscal year 1959. 

Getting over to the maneuvers, they are of a different nature. They 
are of short duration. ‘They are activities where you go some place, 
do something for a short period of time, and return. Your average 
length of time for a maneuver in SAC, for example, is considerably 
less than the time involved in a TAC rotation. 

This has a direct bearing on your average per diem cost. The 
reason is that you pay a different rate of per diem while actually 
traveling to and from destination than while you are posted over- 
seas or Wherever you go. 

Mr. Forp. What is that difference, Colonel ? 

Colonel Sanstne. The going rate is $9 a day while you are enroute, 
and after you arrive if you are provided Government quarters, Gov- 
ernment meals, your rate would drop to approximately $1.35 a day 
in the case of an airman. In the case of an officer it averages, ap- 
proximately, $5.85 a day out of which the officer buys his meals and 
provides for his billeting service charge. 

This is an overall average. It depends on the joint travel regulation 
allowances for particular countries, and we rotate and maneuver all 
over the world wherever we have air bases. 

Mr. Forp. It would be generally accurate to say, however, that the 
per diem, while enroute, is higher than the per diem while on tem- 
porary duty at location ? 

Colonel Sanstne. That is correct, sir. While on a travel status per 
diem is payable at the rate of $9 a day, I believe. 

After they are on loc ation it averages approximately $5.85 per day 
for the officers and approximately $1. 35 per day for enlisted men. 

This is true whether it is a rotation or whether it is a maneuver. 

If you have a shorter time of stay between the travel times, you have 
an increase in the average per diem payments per move. 

This appears to make the maneuvers per diem costs higher than 
the rotations maneuver cost. 

Another factor that enters into this is that many of our maneuvers 
are to areas where there are no facilities. 

For example, last year Pacific Air Forces sent a group of airplanes, 
I forget the exact number, to Australia to participate in a 2-day ex- 
ercise which Australia was having in connection with the Coral Sea 
battle anniversary. 

When these four air plane crews arrived in Australia they had to put 
up for the 2-day period in civilian hotels, and they were paid per diem 


nh 
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at the full per diem rate instead of the reduced rate when Government 
quarters are provided. 

This is the case in a number of the maneuvers as opposed to rotation, 

On our rotations we set up camp wherever we go and operate from 
there, providing our own messing and our own billets. 

Mr. Forn. How firm can you ‘be with your rotation and maneuver 
schedules based on the fact that you have to forecast these almost 18 
months in advance ? 

Colonel Sansinc. We feel we are remarkably firm, sir. We havea 
procedure set up wherein the commands report to the air staff their 
anticipated requirements, and these requirements are validated by the 
particular elements of the Directorate of Operations 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

Colonel Sanstn@. I was explaining they are validated by the Air 

Staff, those elements of the Director of Operations who monitor the 
func tions of those particular activities. 

Mr. Forp. How accurate over the years have your forecasts been 
compared to execution? Has there been much variation between what 
you thought you would do and what you actually executed ? 

Colonel Sanstne. There has been some variation, yes, sir. I do 
not believe there has been significant change in this regard. 

There is a continual desire on the part of all commands, particv- 
larly SAC, to maneuver. When they find that some maneuver they 
had proposed is not feasible or possible at the time period they are 
scheduled, they are quick to come forward with another proposal 
which would continue to provide the training that they had desired, 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. What is the current estimate of your deferred main- 
tenance? What procedures do you have for screening projects on 4 
periodic basis to test their validity in terms of planning, facilities 
utilization, and so forth ? 

Colonel FLercuer. Our current backlog of deferred maintenance we 
estimate for 1960 will approximate $450 million. 

We have in our fiscal 1960 budget approximately $75 million in the 
category of major repairs and modification. 

These items are screened very, very thoroughly as they develop at 
the base. That is where they do develop. They are screened at both 
base level and intermediate command level. They are also screened 
at command level and Air Force level, and they are thoroughly 
screened all the way up before they appear in our ‘budget. 

Mr. Manon. I wonder if you reexamine this backlog periodically 
to determine whether or not the requirement still exists ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. They are examined constantly, sir, and the back- 
log does vary. It does not stay static from day to day. 

"As an example, when we dispose of bases the backlogs which have 
accumulated in deferred maintenance at those bases no longer are 
required. Accordingly these requirements would not be included in 
this figure I have quoted to you. It varies from month to month. 

However, for the period I am discussing here, for 1960, we estimate 
it at $450 million. 

Mr. Manon. If we were interested in giving a spurt to employment, 
would you recommend that catching up quickly on deferred mainte- 
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nance might be one of the ways to give people employment readily? 

Colonel Fiercuer. I would say definitely yes, sir, possibly not to 
the extent I have indicated because of lack of capability. In other 
words, that is a tremendous amount of work for the Air Force to try 
to engage in, and that is why we have not come forward this fiscal 
year W itha request to try to accomplish it. 

Mr. Manon. I thought you did not request the additional funds 
because of budgetary reasons? 

Colonel Fiercuer. It is a two-fold reason, sir. It would not fit 
within our program, and then likewise there is the distinct possibility 
we would not have the ability to handle that much. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that last year, a month or so prior 
to the end of fiscal 1958, certain funds in the operation and mainte- 
nance portion of the budget were released for several reasons, one of 
which was to try to give a spurt to the economy. Is that right? 

Colonel Fiercner. In end fiscal 1958 ? 

Mr. Forp. Or at the beginning of fiscal 1959. Ido not recall which. 

General FrrepMan. I believe it was fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Ruopes. I think you are talking about the amount of money 
that was being held by the Office of the Secretary of Defense in re- 
serve. They did release this. 

Mr. Forp. I went out to Selfridge with General Webster and they 
had just gotten authority at the end of fiscal 1958 to embark on some 
new deferred maintenance projects to try and eat up some of this 
backlog, and simultaneously to provide some employment throughout 
the country. 

I wonder how much that involved nationwide and what impact it 
had on your deferred maintenance situation ? 

Mr. Giicorr. I think approximately $23 million was the amount 
involved throughout the entire Air Force. 

Mr. Forp. What has been the trend in deferred maintenance over- 
all ? 

Mr. Guorr. Last year General Friedman indicated it was some- 
where between $300 million and $350 million. Today we are saying 
the deferred maintenance is $450 million, so that actually the trend, 
if anything, is one of accumulation of deferred maintenance. This 
stems not so much from arithmetic progression but because we are 
dealing in things such as DEW line today, where our facilities after 
being 3 years old need some considerable maintenance, and we start 
talking about that in terms of deferred maintenance. 

We are finding, in effect, that as our facilities get older and we are 
not able to keep pace with a construction program for replacement, 
that our deferred maintenance must rise. 

Mr. Forp. It seems like an abnormal rise in a period of 12 months. 

Mr. Guucorr. Yes, sir. We are talking, however, in terms of what 
it would take in our estimation to bring the Air Force to a proper level 
of facilities. 

As Colonel Fletcher indicated, there is no capability within the Air 
Force to put into place $450 million worth of deferred maintenance 
inany one given year. As a specific illustration, to bring the World 
War II type barracks into a condition of proper facility, within 

sasonable standards on the assumption we will not be able to get 
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construction to replace them, would take somewhere between $5) G 
million and $80 million. mos 
We know we cannot do this in any one given year, but the estimate | wer 
and the forecast is that it would take that many dollars. The 
peo) 
DEPENDENT’S MEDICAL CARE had 
Mr. Manon. What is the Air Force policy on dependents’ use of at 
military medical facilities? What has been the effect of the limitation F 
imposed by Congress in the 1959 Appropriation Act ‘ wit 
General Cutten. Our policy is the Department of Defense policy | mir 
as laid down on October 1. That is that dependents will be required Oct 
to check with the military medical facility to determine whether the 
treatment or the care which t] ney need is available at military facilities 
prior to being allowed to obtain it from civilian sources at Government 
expense. i 
You asked about the effect. We currently are running in our conti- ( 
nental U.S. hospitals about 350 more dependent patients than we were } giv 
at this time last year. son 
In other words, we are getting considerably more of an optimum ] 
utilization of our available capacity in our hospitals than we were at [| for 
this time last year. ] 
Mr. Manon. Is that good ¢ ( 
General CuLLEN. Yes, sir. It is good for us and it is good for them. . 
Mr. Forp. What about criticism, if any, from those who have had | req 
to change their routine ? be: 
General CuLLEN. We have had criticism, Mr. Ford, which has come ] 
to us. We are aware it has come to you. We have heard about it — un 
from a number of sources. an 
LIMITATIONS IN SCOPE wo 
( 
That criticism stems chiefly from limitations in scope of medical | yj 
care which were imposed on October 1, not from the fact that they } jn 
have to check for a medicare permit but from the fact they were able | 
to get things like tonsillectomy and gallbladder ope rations, things of Fe 
that nature. before the first of October which they are now no longer 
able to get from civilian hospitals. 
There is a restriction on what is called plannable surgery. 
Everything that is not just an acute emergency is plann: able. A 
man’s wife may need her gallbladder out and may need it out badly. 

He may be 200 miles away from a military medical installation. th 
She can get it done in a military installation. She can no longer | | 
get it done under medicare. mn 

Mr. Forp. Is it your opinion from experience to date that the re- fhe 
ductions in scope and the other revisions were to the best interest of 
the Government and the Air Force? 

General CuLLEN. My personal opinion is that the reduction in scope 
was not in the best interest of the Air Force. The limitation on 
freedom of choice, if we may use that term, was in the best interest fn 
of the Air Force and the Government. th 


Mr. Forp. What was wrong with the limitation in scope ? 
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General Cutten. We were taking away from those who need it 
most, those who live remote distances from a military hospital. We 
were taking away from them what they had been given by medicare. 
The fundamental purpose of medicare was to make available to those 
people care which the people who lived on the base or near the base 
had before. 

By limiting the scope we took away a good share of what had been 
made available. 

For the benefit of the committee, the Air Force has recommended 
within the last 3 or 4 days to the Department of Defense that the ad- 
ministrative limitations on the scope of the program imposed on 
October 1 be liberalized. 


EFFECT ON BUDGET OF LIBERALIZATION 


Mr. Forp. What impact would that have on the budget, if any? 

General CutieNn. I cannot speak as an expert, Mr. Ford. I can 
give a pretty well educated guess on it since I have lived with it for 
some time. 

I do not believe that that will add more than $4 million to $5 million 
for all three services and the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Forp. Ina fiscal year? 

General CuLtLen. Yes, sir. I doubt it will be that much. 

We have recommended that the system of medicare permits, which 
requires the military sponsor to check with the military hospital first, 
be continued. 

Mr. Forp. As I remember last year, Mr. Chairman, there was pretty 
universal opposition in the services to this permit kind of a system 
and any other changes. 

In testimony from the various services I found out the system 
worked rather well. 

General Cutten. That is right. We were the voice crving in the 
wilderness last year saying it would work well and should be placed 
into effect. 

I testified to that, not before this committee but before the Senate 
committee. We felt it would work and it should be placed into effect. 

Mr. Forp. Sometimes the minority is right. 


REASON FOR HIGH ATR FORCE MEDICARE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Do you have a good answer to the question of why 
the Air Force has more medicare requirements than the Army? 

General Cutten. I think so, sir. We have our people spread out 
in small installations away from military bases where there are 
hospitals more than the other two services, I believe. 

We have AC and W sites, for example. 

Mr. Manon. You can expand that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

At most of these small installations we operate only a dispensary which does 
hot possess the capability to furnish inpatient medical care to dependents. For 
this reason the dependents make greater use of the civilian facilities for the 
care authorized. In addition, the total Air Force dependent population is much 
larger than that of the other services while the Air Force dependents hospitaliza- 
tion ratio is smaller than either the Army or Navy ratio. The larger Air Force 
dependent population results in a greater number of patients being provided 
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care. Maximum use of uniformed service hospital is being made; however, the 
above factors result in more Air Force dependents being hospitalized in civilian 
facilities. 


Mr. Manon. I will also give the reporter a statement in further 
explanation of the differences. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


The requirements for the dependent medical care program are based upon ¢er. 
tain experience factors which determine the number of dependents to be hos. 
pitalized. The following table reflects a comparison of the application of these 
factors and the resultant patient workloads for each of the uniformed services 
in fiscal year 1960. 


To be cared 
Number of Hospital- Patients for in civilian 
(Zone of In- 

terior) 


ratio} 
| 
| 





Uniformed services dependents ization | generated facilities 
| 
} 


i 

ee ee ee can etn eetannataisenesh 1, 500, 000 | . 38 5, 700 21, 987 
my 1, 136, 800 | P 4, 447 1, 072 

avy pe eee ELL 845, 000 | 3, 300 1, 46 
Public Health Service. pGbebwdeice au 55, 500 | "38 3 211 © 





1 Number of patients per day per 100 dependent strength. 
2 Balance of 8 patients per day, to arrive at fiscal year 1960 estimate of 1,995, represents dependents treated 
in civilian facilities overseas which are not under the jurisdiction of the executive agent. 


CONTINGENCIES 


Mr. Manon. Will you discuss the various activities within program 
490, contingencies? Give us examples of each where possible. 

Colonel Fiercuer. 490, contingencies, contains funds for emer- 
gency and miscellaneous current expenses required for official court. 
esy and protocol representation, maintain and further inter-American 
and foreign relations, community and industrial relations, congres- 
sional travel in connection with Air Force activities, and for other 
purposes of a classified nature. 

Expenditures in this program are authorized and approved by the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. Forp. Why is it $30,000 per annum for congressional travel 
in the Air Force when in the Army and Navy it is $15,000? De 
they just like to sxe more with the Air Force? 

Colonel Fiercuer. I do not believe I can answer that exactly, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1958 you actually spent $28,000. The “other 

services have a limit of $15,000 limit and their actual expenditures are 
slightly less than that. 

Colonel Frercuer. The Air Force has so many worldwide instal- 
lations I believe congressional travel perhaps is extensive because of 
the distance. It gets into all of those costs more extensively. 

Mr. Forv. What is your obligation rate so far in fiscal 1959 in this 
category ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. I have the obligations here, sir. Total program 
490 was $1,947,000 as of January 31, 1959. 

For project 491 it is $304,000, 54.9 percent. 

Project 492 shows $1,593,000, or 28.9 percent. 

For Project 493 it is $50,000, or 38 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Those designations mean nothing as I look at the justi 
fication book. 
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Colonel Fiercuer. 491 is miscellaneous current expense; 492 is 
special expenses. That is for intelligence activities. 

Project. 493, classified investigative expenses. I can discuss each 
of those if you like. 

Mr. Manon. Would you give us an example of miscellaneous cur- 
rent expenses which is more or less typical ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. Congressional travel, foreign liaison, inter- 
American relations, industrial security claims, community relations. 

Mr. Manon. What are community relations ? 

Colonel Fiercurr. If I may take an example like Continental Air 
Command of which I was a member. 

In the Reserve program they found it very, very beneficial to bring 
in dignitaries from the city where a Reserve wing was located. 
This assisted materially in the recruiting program and also in the 
community relationship having to do with the noise of aircraft and 
things such as that. 

It is tremendously important in the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. What about your work in inter-American and foreign 
relations ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. This has to do, sir, with activities primarily in 
South America to provide for an exchange of information about 
operating procedures, military problems of mutual interest, tech- 
nological developments, and includes visits to this country by for elgn 
military and government officials. It consists of our operations in 
South America. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Industria] relations would consist of what kind of 
program ¢ 

Colonel Fiercuer. You mean industrial security claims, sir, on 
pare 115?@ 

Mr. Manon. I am looking at page 114, “Furthering inter-: \merican 
and foreign relations community and industrial relations.” How 
do you further industrial relations under this appropriation ? 

General Frmpman. The only thing I could conceive of under that 
definition would be perhaps a review of their capacity to support 
themselves militarily or assistance to them in developing a capability 
to support themselves rather than perhaps to be dependent on us. 

Mr. Manon. Will you try to discover what that means and insert 
it in the record at this point 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think if you would turn to page 115, it gives the cor- 
rect phraseology when they say, “industrial security claims,” Mr. 
Chairman, but they did not put the right phraseology on page 114. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Ford, I think the phraseology on page 114 is part 
of this community relations program of the Air Foree which is ad- 
ministered primarily by the Secretary’s Office, with the major com- 
mands doing a certain amount of partic ipation. 

Mr. Manon. You may clarify that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Expenses of industrial relations provide for conducting a civil liaison pro- 
gram of orientation conferences designed to keep representatives of industry 
well informed regarding Air Force operating procedures, new technological 


developments, and problems of mutual interest. From time to time representa- 
tives of industry are brought together for the purpose of outlining to them 
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Air Force thinking in terms of new concepts as to weapons systems or maip- 
tenance, with a view to informing them, and to secure their help in outlining, 
at an early stage, what difficulties might arise between industry and the Air 
Force if certain conceptual procedures were placed into effect. Such meet. 
ings are normally held at Air Materiel Command Headquarters or Headquarters, 
U.S. Air Force. Expenses incident to them would be minimal and would en. 
compass costs of coffee breaks, or possibly luncheons. 

Expenses of industrial security claims, on the other hand, represent claims 
for lost wages entered by civilian contractor employees upon clearance and 
restoration to duty following suspension from work for security reasons. 


OBLIGATION RATE FOR SPECIAL EXPENSES 


Mr. Manon. You have been spending at a very slow rate, appar- 
ently, funds provided for special expenses. You have had a total avail- 
ability for fiscal 1959 of $5,500,000, and you had spent $1,500,000 as 
of January 1. We are glad that you have not spent it all, but why 
did you need so much in the first place ? 

General Frrenman. As Colonel Fletcher pointed out, this results 
from the $1 million target of opportunity funding. Where some 
thing appears of an intelligence nature, we have the cash to go ahead 
and get it. As he pointed out, in future years we will carry that 
under either emergency fund or OSD contingency rather than Air 
Force. It could well be that it will not be used for that purpose and, 
to be perfectly honest, if it were not used for that purpose, to the 
extent that we had a requirement and could get authority from OSD 
to reprogram it against some cost increase in some other area, this 
is where it would go. 

Mr. Manon. Since you spent only $1.5 million up to January 1, 
1959, it would seem you would not be asking for $4.6 million for 
fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Gitcorr. Sir, there are these two elements. First is the $1 
million target of opportunity which has been peeled out of the esti- 
mate, and the other is that in view of the fact that this is a con- 
tingency item, it is notoriously late in obligation simply because we 
are dealing with contingencies. 

There are some purposeful community relations programs which 
are scheduled late in the spring and, therefore, late in the fiscal year. 
These funds generally obligate within 80 to 90 percent of the actual, 
and then we do ask for reprograming of the minor amount of money 
that is left unobligated into the o‘her requirements. In the present 
year we are operating under a budget program limitation in this 
area, Which means that these dollars cannot be moved from this area 
without OSD approval. 

Mr. Forp. Does experience indicate the targets of opportunity al- 
ways come at the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Guorr. No, sir. I did not mean to give that impression on 
the targets of opportunity. Experience indicates we did not use the 
$1 million on the targets of opportunity, and this is why it has been 
peeled out of the budget this year and we haven’t it in the 1960 
es‘ima‘e at all. 

Mr. Manon. We will resume the hearing tomorrow at 10:00 
o’clock. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 19, 1959. 


Mr. Marion. The committee will be in order. Mr. Ford had the 
witness when we closed last evening. 


RESERVE PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT AND RESERVE PLANTS 


Mr. Forp. Colonel Fletcher, in the justifications on page 35 you in- 
dicate under subprojects 435-3 and 435-4, the subjects reserve pro- 
duction equipment and reserve plants, a $1,800,000 increase in reserve 
production equipment and about half a million dollars increase in 
reserve plants. 

It is my recollection that several years ago the Air Force changed 
its policy in reference to reserve plants, allegedly getting rid of a 
number of plants on the theory that you had to have your facilities 
in being, not in standby, because any war we would get into would 
be pretty much determined by what was available at the time the 
activities started. 

If that is the case, why do we have any increases in these accounts 
in fiscal 1960 ? 

Colonel FLercuer. You will note, Mr. Ford, that the major increase 
comes from the Air Force plant No. 39, C hicago, which, going into 
1960, increases considerably. We have. stopped production at that 
plant and, therefore, are having to take over the maintenance until the 
plant is disposed of. 

The policy which you expressed still continues. We do not keep 
plants except as they are needed for current production or production 
which is foreseeable. In other words, as fast as the plant ceases to pro- 
duce the product which was required, it goes on the surplus list. So 
there is no change in policy, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. What was that plant used for in current production ? 

Colonel Fiercner. It is a J—57 engine plant. 

Mr. Forp. How quickly will you dispose of the facility now that it 
has been declared surplus ? 

Colonel Fiercner. It takes approximately 15 months, Mr. Ford, to 
dispose of the plant through proper channels. The tools in this plant 
are being disposed of right now. In other words, they are being 
offered to other depots of the Air Force as required, and also the 
Navy is taking over some of these tools. 

Mr. Forp. How many such plants were declared surplus or excess 
in fiscal 1959 ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. 10,500 acres of the 11,000 acre tract at plant No. 
55 at Burlington, Vt. and Air Force plant 33 at Woodridge, N.J., 
will be excess. I believe that summarizes the list, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are any coming back into your current needs ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. The plant at Newark, Ohio, plant No. 48, is 
coming back in 1960. 

Mr. Forp. Why is that ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. I would have to correct this for the record, but 
it would be my understanding that this plant would be coming back 
because of the need for production of an item which that plant is 

apable of producin 

Mr. Forp. W pales check the facts and show the item or items 
that po ade the reactivation of that plant? 
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Colonel Fiercuer. I would be glad to do so, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 






PLANT REACTIVATION 









With the advent of the missile age there has developed a greater need for 
accurate instruments and test equipment. The Air Force required a facility jp 
which it could establish a calibration center. In reviewing available facilities, 
both Government and commercial, the plant at Newark, Ohio was one that could 
be readily adapted to this type of operation at the least cost to the Government, 

For example one important function to be performed is testing acceleration 
of missiles. To accomplish this a very firm foundation is required. At the 
Newark planc, a firm foundation is in existance. Concrete flooring 50 feet deep 
in one area can readily be modified to accomplish this function. 











Mr. Forp. What plants do you expect to declare excess in fiscal 
1960 ¢ 

Colonel Frercner. I am afraid, sir, I shall have to correct my 
previous testimony, because I gave you | those plants rather than the 
1959 plants. So, if I may, I w “ill give the 1959 closures at this time, 

Mr. Forp. When you straighten out the record, make it those that 
you anticipate closing or have closed in fiscal 1959, and then in a 
separate list those w hich you are contemplating closing in 1960. 

Colonel Frercuer. Shall I give you the ones becoming excess for 
ms now, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, if you will. 

Colonel Firrcner. The plants declared excess through January 31, 
1959, are plant No. 18, Tonawanda, N.Y., plant No. 40, Tonawanda, 
N.Y., plant No. 51, Greece, N.Y., plant No. 39, Chicago, TL, plant 
No. 59, Johnson City, N.Y... W illow Springs test Ag Willow Springs, 
Ill. In addition, we anticipate that Air Force plant No. 52, Chicago, 
Iil., may be declared excess in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Forn. Now will you read the 1960 closings? 

Colonel Frercner. In fiseal year 1960, the Air Force anticipates 
that 10.500 acres of the 11,000-acre tract at plant No. 55 at Burlington, 
Vt. and Air Force plant No. 33 at Woodridge, N.J., will be excess to its 
needs. 

Mr. Forp. What about the one at Alexandria, Ind. ? 

Colonel] Fiercuer. That plant was declared excess in the latter part 
of fiscal year 1958 and disposed of early in fiscal year 1959. 























ARMY LANGUAGE SCHOOL 


















Mr. Forp. In the hearings earlier this year it was brought out that 
the Army Language School at the Presidio of Monterey was cutting 
down on its foreign language programs primarily because some of the 
work that they he ad previously done was being done by the Air Force 
through private contracts. It was testified by ‘the Army that they had 
adequate facilities and were apparently qualified to handle the job. 
Why, under those circumstances, is the Air Force going to private con- 
tract rather than utilizing the Army facilities at the language school 
at the Presidio? 

Colonel Fiercuer. Sir, I would like Colonel Mayo to respond to 
that question. 

Colonel Mayo. Mr. Ford, the Air Force position is that. the train- 
ing can be obtained by contract at comparable cost with the greatest 
flexibility i in scheduling the courses and at a manpower savings. We 
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had no quarrel whatsoever with the quality of instruction at the 
Army Language School. However, we will realize a manpower sav- 
ings by contracting the instruction. 

Mr. Forp. Had the Air Force been supplying military personnel to 
that school ? 

Colonel Mayo. Yes,sir. We had 3 officers, 23 
employees paid by the Air Force at Monterey. 

Mr. Forp. Could you put in the record the courses which you are 
going to contract for in fiscal 1960, the amount of money per course, 
the length of the course, and any other facts which would set the 
record straight as far as the Air Force is concerned, for fiscal 1960. 

Colonel Mayo. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


airmen, and 40 civilian 


ATR Force LANGUAGE TRAINING 


For the past several years, the Air Force has obtained the majority of its 
language training through contract with civilian institutions. In fiscal year 
1958, for example, inputs for language training totaled 1,426 of which 1,039 were 
by contract. Of the 1,366 inputs programed for fiscal year 1959, some 1,038 
are scheduled to receive training by the contract method. 

In fiscal year 1960, the Air Force intends to increase to 1,551 the number of 
students placed in language training under contract, thereby terminating: ar- 
rangements for Air Force language instruction at the Army Language School. 
Greater reliance on the contract method for language training is considered bene- 
ficial by the Air Force. Withdrawal from the Army Language Schoo] not only 


provides a manpower savings of 66 military and civilian spaces, but is consistent 


with existing Air Force policy. 
The following table demonstrates the 
program : 


fiscal year 1960 contract language 


Average 
course 
cost per 


student 


Average 
course 
length 

(weeks) 


A verage Average 
course course 
length cost per 
(weeks student 


[ype of course l'ype of course 


Japanese 


Arabic (includes Saudi, 
Korean 


Libya, Egypt, Iraqi, 


and Syria 

Bulgarian 

Chinese (includes Fukien. 
Mandarin 

Czech 

Dutch 

French 

Greek 

German 

Hungarian 


Italian 


The Department of Defense is currentiy 
training conducted by all departments. 
provided the House Committee on 


Armed Services. 


Persian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Rumanian 
Russian 
Serbo-Croatian 
Spanish 
Tagalog 
Turkish 
Malayan. 
Albanian 


inquiring into foreign language 
The results of this inquiry are to be 
The technique of any cost 


computation by the Department of Defense may not be comparable to that used 


in the table above. 
Mr. Forp. 
Army 
Colone ‘| Mayo. 


students in fiscal year 


and starting this apparently new 
\t the end of this fiseal ‘year, sir; 


1960 at Monterey 


When are you terminating this arrangement with the 


Air Force polie y! 
we will enter no 
We still have students 


there and still he ave manpower there at the prese nt time. 
Mr. Forp. Could you show in addition how many students in fise ral 
1958 the Air Force sent to Monterey; how many you have there in 


fise ‘al 1959: 


and how much the Air Force thinks it cost under the 





present program and how much you think it will cost under your new 
policy. 

Colonel Mayo. I would like to say in that connection that this 
matter is being taken up, I understand, by Mr. Vinson’s committee, 
who has asked the Department of Defense to provide this informa. 
tion. Actually, we can tell you our estimated Air Force cost, but 
this would not be the total cost to the Department of Defense for 
the operation of the Army Language School. 

(The information requested follows :) 

In fiscal year 1958, the Air Force student input into the Army Language 
School was 387. In fiscal year 1959, an input of 328 students is scheduled. 

The Air Force cost for a typical 9-month course at the Army Language School 
averages $1,750. The Air Force does not bear various support costs, such ag 
housing and books and materials. The cost of a similar language course ata 
civilian institution under the contract method is estimated at $1,970. This in- 
cludes housing, books, and all other support costs required to support a student. 


OVERSEAS DEPENDENTS EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What about the overseas dependents education program 
as far as the Air Force is concerned? I understand that in the 1960 
budget the Army has the prime responsibility on a nonreimbursable 
basis. Is that correct? 

Colonel Fiercner. To my knowledge, sir, that is not quite correct. 
The policy for 1960 for all departments will be that each will provide 
dependent education on a common service basis. This would mean 
that the Air Force having schools, as an example, in Europe, would 
provide education to Army and Navy students without reimbursement. 
Using Europe again as an example, in an area where the Army cur- 
rently has the school, the Army would not charge the Air Force for 
the education. 

Mr. Forp. Are you handling the program under the $265 per 
student average ? 

Colonel Fietrcuer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How much money is budgeted in the O. & M. here for 
your overseas dependents education ? 

General FrrrpMan. $13.4 million. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare with your fiscal 1959 proposed 
expenditure ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. It is approximately $13 million for 1959, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. What was it in fiscal 1958 ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. In 1958 it was $11.5 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for the increase from fiscal year 
1958 to fiscal year 1960 ? 

Colonel Firrcner. The increased number of students would ac- 
count primarily for the increase between 1958 and 1960, sir. The 
other factor would be the increase per pupil cost from $246.97 in 
fiscal year 1958 to $261.75 and $265 in fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 
1960, respectively. 

Mr. Forp. What do you anticipate the pupil load will be in fiscal 
1960? 

Colonel Fietrcuer. 50.454. 

Mr. Forp. What was it in fiscal 1958 and fiscal 1959 ? 
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Colonel Fiercuer. In fiscal 1958 it was 46,642, and in fiscal 1959 it 
was 49,626, an increase of approximately 3,000 between fiscal 1958 and 
fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Forv. What, if anything, is paid for by the military personnel 
for this education ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. Speaking of the military personnel appropria- 
tion, sir ? 

Mr. Forp. No, the individual contribution, if any, by military per- 
sonnel, individually. 

Mr. Ruopes. There is none that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What about nonappropriated funds ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. About $10 per student, sir, from nonappropri- 
ated funds. 

Mr. Forp. Isthat an average worldwide ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. It is, sir, yes. A total of $453,199 of nonap- 

ropriated funds for fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Forp. What is it for fiscal 1959 ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. I am sorry, sir, we do not have that figure with 
us. 
Mr. Forp. Could you estimate what it will be in fiscal 1960? 
Colonel Fiercner. I would like to provide that for the record, 
sir. I donot feel I could estimate it. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The following table reflects nonappropriated fund requirements associated 
with the dependents’ education program. 


| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Number of students_ 49, 626 50, 454 
manranrieted tans, totel.- . 2... ot cccacwaduncnecsucs $453, 199 $98, 058 $100, 908 
Nonappropriated funds per student__...................-.-..- $9. 72 $1. 98 $2 


Nonappropriated funds are used to support this program for such items as 
playground equipment; indigenous teachers providing instruction in the in- 
digenous language and culture; and special equipment and supplies required for 
classes in science, art, music and home economics. 

The decrease in nonappropriated funds from $453,199 in fiscal year 1958 to an 
estimated $98,058 in fiscal year 1959 was due to the extensive use of nonappro- 
priated funds in fiseal year 1958 by U.S. Air Forces in Europe for direct support 
of the dependents’ schools program which will not be required in fiscal years 
1959 and 1960. 

PER PUPIL LIMITATION INCREASE 


Mr. Forp. In the closing days of the last session, by action which 
came not from this subcommittee but from another subcommittee, the 
limitation was increased from $245 to $265. I doubt if anybody on 
this subcommittee knew the details of that action at the time it was 
taken. We had strenuously opposed such action previously. As a 
result of that action, does it mean you are not going to take any non- 
appropriated funds for that purpose in fiscal 1959 or fiscal 1960? 
That is the way it appears. 

General FrrepMan. Sir, I note here in our tables as an application 
against the statutory allowances leading to the $265 per student, a 
note to the effect that there is an additional amount of $67 per pupil 
required for items not chargeable to the limitation. This is in fiscal 





year 1960. So if we are talking about 48,000 students, 48,000 times 
$60, that would be about $2,880,000 which it would appear has to be 
applied here. The only thing I cannot furnish you now is what those 
items are, and I will supply that for the record and the exact circum: 
stance tied to the $67. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The increase in the limitation from $245 per pupil to $265 per pupil was due 
solely to the civilian pay raise effected in fiscal year 1958 (Public Law 85-462), 
This increase in limitation allowed no expansion of the program afforded Air 
Force dependents but merely enabled the increased personnel costs resulting from 
the classified pay bill to be met without a reduction in the educational program, 

Estimated costs in support of the dependents’ education program to be paid 
from the “Operation and maintenance appropriation” during fiscal year 1958, 
fiscal vear 1959, fiscal vear 1960 and not chargeable to the congressional limitation 
of $265 per student are as follows: 


Fiseal year Fiscal year liseal year 
1958 (actual 1959 (esti- 1960 (esti- 
mate mate) 


Fstimated cost per pupil S67 S67 $67 
DOD pupils in Air Force operated schools 36, 046 , a6 47, 882 
Total estimated requirements. _- $2, 415, O82 $2, 785, OO $3, 208, 000 


These requirements provide for costs of such items as transportation of de- 
pendent school personnel on permanent change of stations, procurement of school 
furniture, initial equipage of libraries, and special allowances associated with 
overseas employment. 


AIR FORCE RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Mr. Foro. What about your recruiting program’ How much 1s 
there in here for that setup? How many Air Force recruiting stations 
do you have? What is the cost? Provide any other information you 
may have on that program. 

Colonel Mayo. Sir, the organization of the recruiting setup is that 
we have a recruiting wing located at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, and we have six recruiting group headquarters located geo- 
graphically throughout the country. Each of these group head- 
quarters has a number of detachments under it. The total number 
of detachments throughout the country is 57. 

Mr. Forp. Where would that kind of detachment normally be 
located ? 

Colonel Mayo. They are located generally in population centers, 
sir, throughout the country. 

Mr. Forn. Then you have further breakdowns, do you, to get out 
into the more remote areas / 

Colonel Mayo. Yes, sir. 

I think we can supply for the record the - al number of military 
people involved in the recruiting operation. I do not have it with me 
at this time. 

Mr. Forp. Could you also supply the number of locations you rent, 
the total rental paid, and any other information you have on the sub- 
ject which would be pertinent, showing, for example, the trend from 
1958 to 1959 and 1960, rene whether it is up or down. 

Colonel Mayo. Yes, si 
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(The information requested follows :) 


There are 1,606 military personnel involved in the recruiting operation at 762 
locations. Space for these locations is obtained in the following ways: General 
Services Administration provides space in Federal buildings: local governments 
provide space in city or county buildings; community organizations provide 
space in local office buildings: and the Air Force rents needed facilities. 

In the fiscal year 1959 through fiscal year 1960 period the Air Force finds that 
it must turn to the rental method at an increasing number of locations. The 3- 
year comparison shows: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 1960 





Number of leases mote nae 180 215 236 
Cost aw lde 2 Vi $158, 318 | $196, 225 3, 12 
| | 


The increase in number of locations at which rented space is obtained is caused 
by: GSA withdrawing space necessitating a change to rental; a city withdrawing 
space to make room for expanded city government needs; result of combining 
two or more locations to economize on personnel but creating a demand for more 
space at the newly centralized office; movement from substandard facilities to 
those which will afford adequate accommodations. 

Despite the fact that rental costs have increased, the cost of recruiting an 
individual has decreased from $145.46 during fiscal year 1958 to an expected 
$134.87 during fiscal year 1960. 


TOTAL COST OF RECRUITING PROGRAM 
The following table provides a 3-year comparison of the total cost of the recruit- 


ing program to the operation and maintenance appropriation: 





Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 
Recruiting wing personnel costs $989, 800 $990, 800 $938, 000 
Recruiting wing nonpersonnel costs 1, 641, 900 1, 635, 500 1, 641, 900 
Recruiting advertising a : 1, 063, 500 921, 700 1, 020, 700 
Nurse recruitment__..__- SOS tr See © os SS eS 90, 000 90, 000 90, 000 
WOO a ce ctidaa kd bn cesankdhndvnwa beudeedecendentuacu 3, 785, 200 3, 638, 000 3, 690, 600 


AIR FORCE DISCIPLINARY FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. Does the Air Force have any disciplinary barracks 4 

General FrrepMan. I do not believe we have, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Do you call them something else in the Air Force? 

General FrrepMan. I shall have to supply that information. It 
seems to me that we had one. I know we had one. I believe it has 
been phased out. We will check that for the record. 

Mr. Forv. If the Air Force does not have any, what do you do with 
people who are in trouble ? 

General Frrepman. All I can do is go back to our previous testi- 
mony. The current rate requiring severe disciplinary action is down 
drastically, largely on the basis of selectivity in initial recruiting and 
in restricting reenlistments to the type of people we want in the Air 
Foree. We do hi ave, for at least local offenses, certain base level activi- 
ties, confinement, shall we say, and there has been a reduction even in 
these. ; 

Mr. Forp. I agree, and the other services have come in and said, for 
the reasons you have given, that they have been able to close certs un 
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disciplinary barracks or otherwise reduce the personnel and the facil- 
ities which were utilized for the maintenance of these individuals, 
As a consequence there is a saving in their budgets in the O. & M. 
account. 

The Air Force personnel people told us the same story, and I just 
wondered what impact it was having on your O. & M. account, if : any. 

General Friepman. I would say ‘the impact is that our request to 
provide for this particular type of activity is less. How ever, as we 
indicated initially, there were very readily identifiable increases, 
such as the semiautomatic ground environment system (SAGE), SAC 
dispersal, et cetera, and we did discount from that figure those items 
which were identified as fallouts from previous year costs. Therefore, 
we have in effect come to the Congress with a net increase rather than 
a total increase. 

I believe we have given official account to these decreases even 
though the total appropriation of itself does not go down. 

Mr. Forp. I cannot believe the discipline problem is so negligible in 
the Air Force that you do not have some facilities which are used to 

take care of them. If you had a reduction in this problem, which I 
am sure you have had, we ought to see some reflection of the benefits in 
the budget. At least the Army told us they could pinpoint it. I think 
the Navy y did the same, and the Marine Corps likewise. I would like 
to have something i in the hearing as far as the Air Force is concerned. 

Ceneral Frrepman. Sir, I can’t recall there being a disciplinary 
barracks, which leads me to the opinion that we apparently do not 
have one and did not have one in fiscal year 1959. As I say, I will 
amend this for the record if I am wrong. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The Department of the Army operates the U.S. Disciplinary Barracks jointly 
for both the Army and the Air Force, and has done so since the Air Force became 
a separate ee Air Force prisoners with sentences of over 6 months are 
confined in U.S. Disciplinary Barracks with no charge to Air Force appropria- 
tions. nhaceties. reductions in the number of Air Force prisoners would be re- 
flected in the Army budget rather than in the Air Force budget. In December 
1957, the Air Force had 524 prisoners in the U.S. Disciplinary Barracks as 
against 344 prisoners during December 1958. 

The Air Force does operate, however, base confinement facilities supported 
from Air Force appropriations for prisoners with sentences of under 6 months 
duration. In December 1957, the Air Force operated 198 base confinement 
facilities, confining 2,598 prisoners, as against 175 base confinement facilities 
confining 1,561 prisoners during December 1958. The reduction in the number 
of prisoners and consequent decrease in base confinement facilities has material- 
ized in savings to Air Force appropriations. However, due to the relatively 
small size of these facilities, which are often housed in a segregated portion 
of a base building utilized for other purposes, costs associated with their opera- 
tion are not classified separately in reports submitted to higher headquarters. 
The savings resulting from reduced operations were taken into consideration 
by the individual base commander in the preparation of his fiscal year 1960 
budget estimates. 

REDUCTIONS IN TRAINING FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. Let us turn to page 58 of the justifications. There have 
been some rather drastic reductions in the months required for various 
training programs. That is a desirable trend. How have you done 
it? Is there any decrease in the ability of the personnel? Here isa 
chance for you to tell this story. 

Colonel Mayo. Sir, you are speaking of the number of installation 
months, is that correct ? 
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Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Colonel Mayo. Generally our pilot training rate, as you know, 
has been going down, and as it goes down we need to operate fewer 
bases and we close them down just as fast as we can. Of course, in 
technical training our loads remain high. There is no decrease there 
between 1959 and 1960. We were able to effect a reduction between 
1958 and 1959. 

Mr. Forp. Do you think you have reached the irreducible minimum 
so far as this program is concerned ? 

Colonel Mayo. Sir, we have the thing constantly under study. As 
far as the technical training bases are concerned, I think I can say 
that we are just about at rockbottom. We do not plan any further 
reductions whatsoever in our technical training facilities at this 


time. 
In the flying training area, as the rates decrease, further base reduc- 


tions are possible. 


REQUIREMENT FOR CIVIL AIR PATROL 


Mr. Forp. What is the justification, if any, currently, for the Civil 
Air Patrol, and how much money is involved in this budget for it ? 

Colonel Frercuer. Sir, the Civil Air Patrol is, you might say, an 
arm of the Air Force from the rescue standpoint. It is a necessary 
arm of not only the Air Force but, you might say, the United States, 
because they participate in search and rescue operations involving both 
military and civilian disasters in their light aircraft. 

Mr. Foro. How many search and rescue missions did they perform 
in fiscal 1958, and what is the story in fiscal 1959? I think we must 
have something concrete on the record to justify it. I did not see any- 
thing in the justification book except one line item on page 71. 

Colonel Frercuer. Sir, I believe you are absolutely correct, and I 
would like to supply that for the record. I do not have it with me. 

(The information requested follows :) 


MISSIONS FLOWN BY CAP 


The missions flown by Civil Air Patrol at the request of the Air Force are: 
In fiscal year 1958, CAP flew 156 missions, amounting to 7,413 sorties, for a 


total of 13,129 flying hours. 
In the first half of fiscal year 1959, CAP flew 85 missions, amounting to 4,141 


= 


sorties for a total of 7,574 flying hours. 

For these missions, participating CAP members received only reimbursement 
for fuel and oil consumed and authorized communications expenses incurred on 
the missions. 

Mr. Forp. I notice that it is going up rather than down. I would 
think it would be phased out rather than increased. How do you 
justify that increase here ? 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield before he answers? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. I have difficulty understanding, Colonel, why it would 
be necessary for Mr. Ford to point that out to you, and how willingly 
but belatedly you get his pomt on the first bounce. Here is a line 
item, and you just casually throw it in there with no attempt or con- 
cern about justification of any sort whatsoever. We have all known 
about the CAP for many years, the men on this committee especially. 
















I noticed that the other day, too. There it is. There is no interest 
shown in it at all, one way or the otlier. 

If Mr. Ford had not asked the pointed question, nothing would 
have happened. And in reply you say, “I quite agree it should be 
there, and I will put it in the record.” Isn't that a little presump. 
tuous ¢ 

Colonel Fiercner. Sir, I certainly did not intend it that way. 

Mr. Fioop, 1 am not interested in your intentions. I am asking, 
why this naked record on that subject / 

Colonel Firercuer. I was addressing myself to his one remark op 
the number of searches and rescues, sir. That I did not have with 
me, and I recognized I did not have it with me. 

Mr. Fioop. Why didn’t you? That is the thing that makes the 
CAP important. They talk about it. We know about it. We are 
all interested in it. That is the one thing that you should have. “I 
just happen to have here a verse or chorus,” or something. That is 
what you should have had. 

Mr. Forp. I just noticed, comparing fiscal 1958 with what you esti- 
mate for fiscal 1959, the amount increases, not a little but just about 
double. It is not a big item, but it is something which ought to be 
justified. I have seen nothing in their activity which would warrant 
such an increase in the expenditure. 

General Friepman. Mr. Ford, we regret we do not have the back- 
up on this. We will furnish it. I am certain there is a valid reason 
for the increase. In making up these justification books the problem 
always arises as to just how far you go in an attempt to have, shall 
we say, a usable document. I agree with Mr. Flood. I think this 


is entitled to more importance than just a mention in a line item. 
(The information requested follows :) 


REASON FOR INCREASE IN NONPERSONNEL Costs OF CAP 

The amount requested for nonpersonnel costs of the Civil Air Patrol on page 
71 of the justification has increased from $271,200 in fiscal year 1958 to $358,900 
in fiscal year 1959 because of two factors. First, units of the Civil Air Patrol 
are tenanted on various Air Force bases. Beginning with fiscal year 1959 the 
Civil Air Patrol must reimburse these bases for such costs as leases, long distance 
phone ¢alls, and supplies which were provided without charge in fiscal year 1958. 
This is a transfer of funding responsibility between activities and does not con- 
stitute an increase to the appropriation. Second, due to the establishment of 
the airlift service, Air Force industrial fund, we are now reimbursing MATS for 
travel and transportation which was obtainable without charge in fiscal year 
1958 

Mr. Frioop. General, I am not concerned about the feelings of the 
witnesses here. That is interesting but not too important. You must 
point out to these men like the colonel here that when this document 
goes on the floor, then Mr. Ford is your mouthpiece. He is going to 
stand up there and talk about this, and two or three Members are going 
to get up and jump him on ne He is going to need help, not your 
colonel. He won't be here. Ford will be the one because he is stand- 
ing down in the well of that House in front of 300 or 400 men, Ford 
is supposed to know this. Somebody is going to jump him. He will 
look at the clerk, the clerk will look at the « clock, and then he looks bad. 
It is a picnic for you here, but you get up on that floor with 300 or 
400 Members on this Defense budget, Mister, and it is murder, and 
then we are the mouthpiece. 
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Mr. Forp. This item as listed says: 


Civil Air Patrol liaison offices, fiscal 1958, $271,200; fiscal 1959 estimate, 


$358,900 ; fiscal 1960 estimate, $508,800. 


Is there more for the Civil Air Patrol in this overall budget than 
just the amount indicated for the various fiscal years 

Mr. Gucorr. If I may make an effort to give a partial reply to 
this, recognizing what has been said before, that we do not have the 
full re ply, I would suggest this does not reflect an increase in activity 
in the Civil Air Patrol function itself. This generally comes about 
as a result, for lack of a better term, of a bookkeeping transaction. 
The Air Force has gone through a revised look at its host-tenant 
relationship policies. To more accurately reflect the cost of operation 
of an Air Force activity tenanted on another command’s installation 
and also to permit the tenant to control it’s own resources, effective 
with fiscal year 1959 the tenant organization budgets for certain 
readily identifiable oper: ating expenses, previously budget ed for by 
the host installation. The Civil Air Patrol liaison offices are gener- 
ally tenants on an Air Force base of another command. What. is 
reflected here is the fact that they are today paying the host installa- 
tion for operating expenses previously funded by the host. This all 
occurs within the same O. & M. dollars, in terms of financing, but it 
permits the tenants to more closely control what they secure from the 
host. Really, it is a reflection of this change in host-tenant relation- 
ship rather than an increase in activities. 

Mr. Forp. Is there more money in this budget for CAP than is re- 
flected in this line item ¢ 

Mr. Gincorr. Not in O. & M,, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Then where would it be? 

Mr. Gitcorr, There are military personnel involved as well, and 
these people would be involved in the military personnel appropria- 
tion. In the operation and maintenance appropriation, in keeping 
with the host-tenant relationship, support which they are considered 
to receive as free services would be charged elsewhere in the opera- 
tion and maintenance appropriation to the host base. Therefore 
there would be no other O. & M. dollars in this area. 


CONTRIBUTION OF CAP TO ATR FORCE READINESS 


Mr. Forp. There are some people who have said to me that in their 
opinion the CAP was not an integral part of a ready Air Force for 
any real military operations. I have not been able to answer their 
interrogations. If I am to justify it, I want to know what the justi- 
fication is, if any. I do not know how many people are involved. 
I do not know how much money is involved. I do not know what 
the current function is. I am sure there is more money included in 
the budget than is set forth here. I think we ought to have a full 
and complete justification of personnel, responsibilities, activities, and 
costs, because there is a growing feeling, as people tell me, that some 
of these peripheral oper ations and organizations are not really essen- 
tial to the military effectiveness of the Air Force. If we are to keep 
it in the budget, we—as Mr. Flood says, your spokesman—must be 
able to justify. it. 
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(The following statement was submitted later :) 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND SUMMARY Data or Crivit AIR PATROL 


Civil Air Patrol was organized in December 1941 by a group of private pilots 
and aviation enthusiasts who felt that they could serve their country with 
their light aircraft in the event of war. Organized in squadrons all over the 
country, but principally in coastal areas, CAP performed antisubmarine patrol, 
coastal and border patrol, flew tow-target missions, courier service, and other 
military duties. Many members lost their lives in carrying out their missions, 

Congress, by Public Law 476, dated July 1, 1946, gave CAP the status of 
a federally chartered corporation, nonprofit in nature, and constituted to en- 
courage aviation, assist in the maintenance of air supremacy, and to foster 
aviation education. Finally, by Public Law 557, on May 26, 1948, Civil Air 
Patrol became an auxiliary of the U.S. Air Force. 

The business of the corporation is conducted through a governing body known 
as the national board which is composed of 52 wing commanders. The na- 
tional board meets annually to take care of major policy matters. To carry on 
the business of the corporation when the national board is not in session, there 
is a national executive board of 12 members which meets at least once each 
quarter and at other times at the call of its chairman, who is, at present, 
Gen. Carl Spaatz. 

The finances of the national corporation are administered and supervised 
by a chief financial officer, who is selected from the membership of the national 
executive board. Funds are derived from a yearly assessment of $4 from each 
senior member of Civil Air Patrol over 21 years of age. No one in Civil Air 

*atrol, from the chairman of the board to the newest CAP recruit, receives 
any pay or recompense in any way for his or her activities as a member of 
Xivil Air Patrol. On the contrary, it usually costs the individual member con- 
siderably over $4 per year for the privilege of belonging and taking part in the 
many public service activities of Civil Air Patrol. 

For purposes of control and administration, the United States is divided into 
eight Civil Air Patrol regions, commanded by a Civil Air Patrol regional com- 
mander. There is a wing headquarters in each State, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico, for a total of 52. There are at present over 1,960 CAP units. 
All units are organized along military lines, with manning tables and tables 
of organization as laid down by national headquarters. 

The senior Air Force officer performing liaison duty with CAP is also the 
commander of Civil Air Patrol-USAF, an organization composed of Air Force 
personnel to administer and coordinate the activities of the 52 wings. In addi- 
tion to these administrators, who are stationed at national headquarters of Civil 
Air Patrol, Bolling Air Force Base, each of the 52 wings has been assigned an 
AF-CAP liaison officer, 2 noncommissioned officers, and a civil service secretary. 
These assist the wing commanders and their staffs in performing their missions, 
duties, and responsibilities. Effective January 1, 1959, headquarters Civil 
Air Patrol-USAF was placed under the command jurisdiction of Continental 
Air Command. 

There are three prime areas in which CAP provides service to the USAF. 
These are search and rescue, communications and aviation education. In addi- 
tion to search and rescue, CAP is constantly available to perform mercy missions, 
disaster relief and emergency missions, and others of a humanitarian nature. 
For their services, CAP members receive only reimbursement for fuel and oil 
consumed and communication costs expended on the missions. 

JAP maintains an active nationwide radio net of over 12,000 stations for use 
in the training of communications personnel and for emergencies, both domestic 
and military. The CAP radio net has proved its value many times during emer- 
gencies. There have been instances where the net was the only usable means 
of communication in areas devastated by floods, tornadoes, and hurricanes. 

The aviation education program conducted by CAP is considered a major step 
in our aim to produce young people with an interest and background in scientific 
studies. During 1958, some 33,000 American boys and girls learned the funda- 
mentals of aviation through the CAP cadet training program. These are the 
same fundamentals which are the basis for the missile, rocket, and space age. 

The academic portion of CAP’s aviation education is based on a series of six 
texts supplemented by workbooks, instructor guides, and color film strips. These 
texts are entitled “Aviation and You,” “Aircraft in Flight,” “Power for Aircraft,” 
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“Airports, Airways, and Electronics,” “Navigation and the Weather,” and “The 
Problems of Air Power.” Over 48,000 sets of these books are being used by 
CAP squadrons and high school aviation education classes throughout the Na- 
tion. A seventh textbook entitled “Rockets, Missiles, and Astronautics” is now 
under development and should be published in the near future. All these ma- 
terials are purchased by CAP members and other users. Initial publication 
costs were underwritten by Civil Air Patrol using a revolving fund type opera- 
tion. No Air Force funds were expended on this project. 

CAP conducts a workshop program in aviation education for teachers. This 
program is designed to give educators at all levels a background upon which they 

can draw to discuss and teach aviation subjects in their schoolrooms. Last 
year, over 3,600 teachers were brought up to date on aviation and its place 
in our education system. 

CAP training has proven to be an excellent background for young men in the 
Air Force and at the Air Force Academy. A total of 119 former CAP cadets 
are presently in the Academy. They have demonstrated outstanding aptitude 
and motivation in their duties. Represe ntatives of the Air Force Academy have 
gone on record as stating that their CAP background has been of great assistance 
to these cadets. 

In conclusion, the Air Foree receives many benefits from the voluntary ef- 
forts of CAP members in their operational programs as well as the less tangible 
benefits which come as a result of their aviation education, cadet training, 
community relations, and international programs. The support rendered by the 
Air Force is considered to be an investment which is amply repaid in both im- 
mediate and long range returns to the Nation as well as to the Air Force. 

Mr. Manion. Would you yield? 

Mr. Forn. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. I placed in the Congressional Record last year con- 
siderable data in regard to the Civil Air Patrol. I attended that 
dinner, which probably other members of the committee also at- 
tended. They desire to do a great deal to stimulate interest in national 
defense, flying, and the functions i in which they participate, such as 
rescue work and otherwise. I believe they have a good story, but I 
believe it has not been spread on the record as well as it can be. Who 
is the top man in the CAP now in the Air Force? 

Colonel Mayo. Sir, our top Air Force general who is an adviser, 
really, to the CAP, which is an independent organization, is Brig- 
adier General McElroy. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield for a question ¢ 

a ; 1 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 


AIR FORCE SUPPORT OF CAP 


Mr. Anprews. What does the Air Force furnish the CAP? 

Mr. Gircorr. The Air Force furnishes them supplies, fuel and other 
support required in performance of the actual search mission. 

Mr. Anprews. Who orders the CAP out to make a search? Do 
they do it on their own, or does the Air Force request that? 

Colonel Mayo. We request their assistance, sir, and they are actu- 
ally ordered out by their own independent organization. The Air 
Force can only request assistance from the CAP. 

To unplify ‘Mr. Gilgoff’s previous answer, we have donated to the 
CAP some 784 light airplanes which were surplus to our needs. 

Mr. Anprews. Who furnishes the fuel for the operation of those 
planes ? 

Colonel Mayo. The fuel and oil are furnished by the CAP person- 
nel themselves, except for official search missions requested by USAF, 
in which ease the Air Force reimburses them for the fuel and oil. 
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Mr. Anprews. Do they pay the pilots anything while they are en- 
gaged in the search ? 

Colonel Mayo. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all voluntary ? 

Colonel Mayo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. So the only thing you furnish them is those planes 
and gas and oil when they are engaged on a mission requested by the 


Air Force ? 

Colonel Mayo. I would not like to say that is all we furnish them, 
sir. We furnish them some supplies and training aids. 

Mr. Anprews. What kind of supplies? 

Colonel Mayo. I would prefer not to be specific, sir. I just do not 
have the specific answer. 

(The information requested follows :) 


EQUIPMENT FURNISHED CAP 


The Civil Air Patrol is authorized to receive, as a donation from the Federal 
Government, aircraft, aircraft engines, aircraft spare parts, vehicles, office 
equipment and supplies, Communication equipment, airfield equipment, main- 
tenance equipment, photographic equipment, emergency equipment, and other 
equipment required in the performance of their mission. 

Materiel donated by the Federal Government to the Civil Air Patrol is made 
available by two separate methods. 

The Armed Forces Supply Support Center periodically publishes a catalog of 
materiel excess to the several military departments. Headquarters, Civil Air 
Patrol, based on known needs of the wings and units of CAP, screens each of these 
catalogs for materiel required to accomplish the CAP mission. All items required 
are reported to the Armed Forces Supply Center. If within 45 days of publica- 
tion of the catalog, a Department of Defense agency has not stated a need for 
the materiel, it is relensed to the Civil Air Patrol as a donation of the Federal 
Government. In addition, materiel which under established Department of 
Defense procedures is reported as surplus to the needs of the Armed Forces by 
an installation of the several military departments, may be released to a Civil 
Air Patrol activity, provided the USAF commander, Civil Air Patrol, approves 
the acquisition of the materiel as required in the accomplishment of the Civil 
Air Patrol mission. 

During calendar year 1958 the Civil Air Patrol received, as donations from 
the Federal Government, materiel with an original acquisition value of approxi- 
mately $6.1 million. As of December 31, 1958, the Civil Air Patrol possessed 
891 aircraft, consisting primarily of L (liaison) 4, 5, 16, 17, and 21 type aircraft 
which have been donated by the Department of Defense. As of the same period 
they possessed 2,814 donated vehicles consisting primarily of buses, jeeps, 
ambulances, pickup trucks, and 144 ton trucks, including a relatively few station 
wagons and sedans. 


Arr Force Support or Cryvrt Aik PATROL 


The following table summarizes the financial support provided to the Civil Air 
Patrol under the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation : 


| 
Fiscal vear Fiseal year Fiscal yes 
1958 1959 1960 

= : -— eae 
Personnel costs ; | 445, 000 507, 000 505, 000 
Nonpersonnel costs 271, 200 358, 900 | 508, 800 
Fuel for search and rescue missions 19, 849 20, 000 | 20, 000 
Total 736, 049 R85, 900 1, 033, 800 


(Off the record.) 
Mr. Forp. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
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REQUISITIONING OF SURPLUS EQUIPMENT FOR CAP UNITS 


Mr. Lairp. I have often wondered whom we should properly con- 
tact if we wanted to find some surplus equipment for a CAP unit. 
| understand they qualify for surplus Air Force equipment. 

Mr. Ruopes. They do. 

Mr. Larrp. Who do you get in touch with? 

Colonel Fiercuer. Sir, 1 would suggest that they go through the 
Civil Air Patrol liaison oflices which are in each State, and they can 
put them in touch with the proper people. 

Mr. Lairp. I had an unfortunate experience. In my hometown a 
unit came in, and we discussed some of their problems. They 
pointed out to me the uniform problem they had for their sehen. 
| got in touch with the people here. They thought because I was a 
member of the Defense Subcommittee, that I might be able to find 
out some information for them, because they had made the normal 
request and nothing much had happened. 

An unfortunate thing happened. I got in touch with the liaison 
people here in the Air Force and, as a result, the commander of the 
wit in my hometown received a letter which just ate him up one side 
and down the other for even talking to me about it. It seemed to 
me that was not proper. I think it perfectly legitimate for me as a 
member of this committee to look into a proble m like that, and I ecan- 
not see why the local commander would be in so much difficulty over 
that. ‘This was in Marshfield, Wis. 

What is the procedure on that, anyway / 

Colonel Fiercner. Sir, your procedure is absolutely appropriate, 
as lam sure you know, but the procedure for obtaining advice as to 
how to get equipment would normally be through the Civil Air Patrol 
liaison office. That is one of their jobs. 

Mr. Larrp. I sent them all this material 2 years ago, and nothing 
happened. That is why I took it up with the Air Force. 

Colonel Frercuer. Th: at is why I said your procedure was abso- 
lutely appropriate, and in response | would say the Department’s 
action was not quite correct. 

Mr. Lamp. I have copies of those letters, and I think it certainly 
was handled very poorly by the Air Force. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Turn to page 83 of the justifications, Colonel Fletcher. 
In there you list the ballistic missile fund requirements. There is a 
long list of the various object classes. When we get down to the bot- 
tom one, contractual technicians, it is listed at $5,031,000 for THOR, 

$1,532,000 for JUPITER. It was my understanding that those two 
missiles were to be turned over to our allies, and that they were to 
fund those programs rather than ourselves. 

Colonel Fiercuer. Sir, the costs reflected in fiscal 1960 in this area, 
base operation and maintenance, for JUPITER, as an example, are 
down at the Redstone area, where the training is taking place. In 
other words, these funds will be used to reimburse the Army. 

Mr. Forp. This is not for overseas deployment ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. This would be for training of the elements which 
will go overseas, but they are trained in the U nited States first, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. Am I correct that once they are sent overseas, it is a re- 
sponsibility of the receiving country 4 

Colonel Frercuer. That is right, sir, in the case of the THOR, 
These costs in the case of the JUPITER are strictly U.S. costs. 

Mr. Forp. There is a very substantial increase in the THOR costs 
in this particular line item comparing 1959 to 1960. What is the jus- 
tification for that ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. Sir, that ties in with our current fiscal 1960 pro- 
gram which is growing in fiscal] 1960 as against fiscal 1959. In other 
words, it was just started in 1959. 

Mr. Forp. There is not much change in the relative cost in JUPI- 
TER comparing 1959 to 1960 in that item. 

Colonel Fiercuer. Sir, that is because we were not required to re- 
imburse the Army for all of fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to indicate that you are to the extent of $14 
million. 

Colonel Fiercner. I mean, sir, to the extent that we are in fiscal 
1960. The agreement with the Army, as I recall it, took place some- 
where early in the year in fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Forp. Figures are reasonably comparable comparing fiscal 1959 
to fiscal 1960 in the case of JUPITER 

Mr. Gitcorr. The decision for the Air Force to get involved with 
the JUPITER missile was effective early in fiscal 1959. Therefore the 
sharp increase is reflected over fiscal year 1958. During fiscal 1958 we 
had practically zero costs in connection with the JUPITER. 

Today we are paying for the training of the JUPITER teams, and 
actually, there is a difference between the JUPITER responsibilities 
of the Air Force as opposed to the THOR. 

As to THOR, once the missile is in position we will not have to pro- 
vide the teams. For the JUPITER it is still within State Depart- 
ment negotiation, so there may well be costs in terms of actually pro- 
viding teams. 

INCREASES FOR SAGE 


Mr. Forp. I notice on page 110 of your justifications there is a 
very substantial increase in your SAGE operation. There is a large 
increase in the cost of that operation. Are we going to have a similar 
upward trend in fiscal 1961 in this area? 

Colonel Fiercuer. Yes, sir. As you will recall from my prepared 
statement, in fiscal 1960 we are implementing to the point where we 
will have approximately one-half of the SAGE system in being. That 
means that in fiscal 1961 there will be an increase. 

Mr. Forp. What is the final operational date for 100 percent opera- 
tion ? 

General Frrepman. Fiscal ———— will be the final completion date. 

Mr. Gueorr. A more direct answer to your question, Mr. Ford, 
would be that we plan at the present time to level off in fiscal year 
— at about $306 million annually for this program. This is 
appropriationwise—the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. 
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REDUCED O. & M. REQUIREMENTS FOR FISCAL 1960 


Mr. Forp. On page 4 of your prepared statement, Colonel Fletcher, 
the last sentence in the full paragraph, you indicate that you have 
given full consideration to reduced requirements in fiscal 1960. You 
list some of these various reasons for reductions in fiscal 1960. 

Would you take each of those you have given as an illustration and 
indicate the amount of reduction in fiscal 1960 as compared to fiscal 
1959 ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. Yes, sir. 

Phase down of logistics facilities, $10.2 million. Inactivation of the 
ground observer program $3.1 million. Inactivation of the several 
combat wings $6 million. The dependent education program amounts 
to $800,000 net. 

Mr. Forp. Does that statement coincide with what we discussed 
earlier about the overseas dependent education program? It was 
my recollection that it had gone up according to the figures quoted 
earlier. 

Colonel Fiercuer. That is right, sir, but that is on a larger num- 
ber of dependents. You will recall the dependent figure went up 
considerably. 

Mr. Forp. But the net amount chargeable to this portion of the 
budget goes up. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Ford, if we had not gone on a common service 
basis it would cost the Air Force $800,000 more in 1960, 

Mr. Forp. The Air Force is the beneficiary and not the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is correct, sir. 


NONEFFECTIVE RATIO 


Mr. Forp. On page 17, Colonel Fletcher, you talk about the non- 
effective ratio. You had a chart which was listed as chart 47. 

What does this chart mean as far as a favorable impact on the 
budget. is concerned ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. In dollars I do not believe I could state it ex- 
actly, sir. It means you do not have larger numbers of people out of 
their job position. In other words, it is beneficial to have the 
people working. How you would calculate it exactly, sir, I would 
not know. It would be difficult. 

General CuLLten. Mr. Ford, I do not see that it has a direct effect on 
the budget in terms of saving money. However, it does have this 
effect: The lower the noneffective rate is the greater combat potential 
we get from a greater number of people. 

Instead of taking care of the people as patients in the hospital we 
use our doctors and other professional and subprofessional people 
to keep them well and keep them out of the hospitals. 

Mr. Forp. Do you take the noneffective rate in setting up your 
manpower requirements and your facility needs? 

General CULLEN. We take our patient loads. The lower the non- 
effective rate, the lower will be our patient loads. 

Mr. Forp. Would not those factors have some impact on your 
budget ? 
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General Cutten. Yes, they will, in that our manpower requirements 
for the care of inpatients will be less. However, we will still have 
essentially the same manpower requirements. 

We have been taking care of more and more of our personnel on an 
outpatient basis rather than an inpatient basis. In other words, we 
have been putting more resources into the outpatient function which 
has resulted in a lower noneffective rate. There have been fewer 
patients in the hospital. 

The ultimate and ideal situation would be if we could devote all 
of our resources and have a nonetfective rate of zero, no inpatients. 

Mr. Forp. Starting in 1950 you had a noneffective rate of 16.1. 
In fiscal 1957 it was down to 10.2 

What impact did that fine improvement have on the facility re- 
quirements, the O. & M. budget, so far as your shop is concerned ? 

General Cutten. It reduced the number of beds we needed to op- 
erate and the number of people we needed to operate them for in- 
patient eare, 

Mr. Forp. But as I recall the figures for hospitals in operation in 
the Air Force it is not only level but it has gone up in the last year 
or two. How do you rationalize that situation / 

General Cuntex. The number of hospitals has stayed about the 
same, sir. However, when we have this improvement in noneffective 
rate, fewer inpatients, just a few patients here and there, we cannot 
Sake a hospital unless we close a base. We may need a smaller hos- 
pital as the inpatient load decreases. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN HOSPITAL OPERATION 


Mr. Forp. I would just like to say this: We see, from time to time, 
charts of improvement in utilization of manpower. This is not di- 
rected only at your shop. 

Believe me, I see very little evidence that those benefits are taken 
into account when we look at the budget dollars and military effective- 
ness. I think this is a fine improvement, but we have to sit on this 
side of the table and look at it from the dollar point of view. 

General Cutten. Offsetting this decrease in inpatient load is the 
buildup of our outpatient load, both for military and for dependents. 
Outpatient care given to dependents has increased a good deal. 

Mr. Forp. If you can, put something on the record to show how this 
desirable trend has had any reflection in the budget, in your shop or in 
the O. & M. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The lower noneffective rates indicate a substantial reduction in the number 
of active duty military personnel hospitalized on an average day. In fiscal 
year 1952, there was an average of 10,815 active duty military hospitalized per 
day; by 1958 this average had dropped to 7,461. If the fiscal year 1958 rate 
had remained at the fiscal year 1952 level, there would have been an additional 
3,400 active duty military personnel in hospitals every day. Partially offsetting 
this reduction in active duty military patient loads has been an increase of ap- 
proximately 1,150 in the average daily patient loads of other than active duty 
personnel, primarily dependents of military personnel. 

As the result of a constant review of the staffing required in support of our 
inpatient workload, including a proper ratio of civilian to military personnel, the 
Air Force during the period fiscal year 1952 to fiscal year 1958 reduced its 
military personnel by 5,300 and increased the civilian staff by 1,300 for a net 
reduction for inpatient staffing of approximately 4,000. 
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The reduction in the inpatient workload has been achieved in part by placing 
greater emphasis on providing medical care on an outpatient basis. In fiscal 
year 1952 a total of 9,021,000 outpatient treatments were performed by Air Force 
medical treatment facilities; in 1958 there were 11,842,000 treatments accom- 
plished. 

To accomplish the increased outpatient workload it has been necessary to 
assign 2,200 additional personnel to this function of which 552 were civilians 
and 1,648 military. 

The net effect of the change of workload between inpatient and outpatient is 
that we have decreased our military staff by 4,748 while applying an increase of 
9948 in our Civilian staff. 

Several other actions have affected the cost of the Air Force medical service. 
In fiscal year 1952 the Air Force reimbursed other services at the rate of $7.50 
per day for military personnel hospitalized in other service hospitals. There was 
no reimbursement made for dependents hospitalized in other service hospitals. 
In fiscal year 1960 we ne reimburse the other services at the rate of $23 per 
day for military and $32.50 per day for dependents. The Air Force must also 
pay for the socaiieaksota of dependents in civilian facilities under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 569, 84th Congress (Dependents’ Medical Care Act). 

Other factors which have occasioned an increase in funds requested for the 
medical program during the period of fiscal year 1952 to fiscal year 1960 despite 
a reduction in our inpatient workload are pay raises (classified and wage boards) 
granted civilian personnel, Public Law 854, 84th Congress which required each 
Federal ageney to budget for its contribution to the civil service retirement fund 
and Publie Law 598, 88d Congress, requiring contributions for Federal Employees 
Group Life Insurance by each Federal agency. 

The budget estimates for the operation and maintenance of the medical service 
are for the most part based upon experience cost factors times the average daily 
patient loads and number of outpatient visits to be supported. Accordingly, the 
effect of changes in our inpatient and outpatient workload have been reflected 
in the applicable fiscal year budget estimate. 

During fiscal vear 1958 the Air Force military strength was reduced by about 
50,000 military personnel. Further reductions of approximately 20,800 and 
5,000 are programed for fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960, respectively. The 
lower noneffective rates with consequent greater utilization of available man- 
power, plus the reduction in military personnel assigned to medical facilities, 
have been the contributing factors in enabling the Air Force to achieve reductions 
in military personnel. 












CONTROL OF AVIATION FUEL STOCK FUNY PRICES 





Mr. Fioop. I had a question having to do with the price and cost 
of oil and gas based upon the standard stock fund price by grade of 
the fuel and the number of gallons. That is in direct ratio as you 
multiply against the hours flown, and so on. 

What I am interested in is this: Since the controlling factor ob- 
viously is the standard stock fund price, how does that fluctuate ? 
What do you do? Do you reach out into left field and pick a price off 
the sereen? You have to use as part of your yardstick the standard 
stock fund price. 

Who dreams up that figure? If you are spending too much money 
what do you do? Do you lower the standard stock fund price so we 
do not know what is going on? 

General FrrenmMan. No, sir, that is not the case. At the time we 
compute our estimates one of the basic ground rules is the fact we 
must use the going standard stock fund price. 

Mr. Froop. That is what I am concerned about. You see what. will 
happen if you are boring too many holes in the blue and it is costing 
too much money and you comptrollers begin to squawk to the com- 
mander 
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Then they will get somebody on the phone and say “This thing is 
out of control.” We are only halfway through the fiscal year and the 
fly boys will say “You figure it out because we have to train these 
fellows and we have to fly these airplanes. You figure out how.” 

Then you get hold of somebody in Middletown and say “We had 
better juggle this stock fund price,” which you immediately proceed 
to do, and everything comes out fine. 

Mr. Gu4o: F. If I might comment on this. This is in the area of 
the stock funds and there will be a presentation on it. 

However, from the O. & M. standpoint, we are strictly a customer 
of the stock fund and we have absolutely nothing to say regarding the 
price we will pay. We are really the end of the whip on this. 

Mr. Froop. All I want is the guy who is not. Let us just change 
the stock fund price which is one of the elements to multiply against 
hours to tell Mr. Sheppard how much this costs. What a handy thing 
to have. 

General FrrepMan. I do know this much about it, sir: The prices 
are not amended for the purpose of getting us into or out of trouble, 

However, as Mr. Gilgoff points out—— 

Mr. Fioop. You have to say that. I don’t expect you to agree 
with me. I want to know who does this and why. I know you: yon 
are a nice fellow. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
( Discussion held off the record. ) 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Fioop. On page 15 of the justifications and on pages 16 and 
17 I direct your attention to line A, Aircraft maintenance, 1958, 
$209.727,000, estimate for 1960, $232,643,000. 

How are both of those figures for both of those years related to 
line J and why the discrepancy between each and as against each 
other ? 

Mr. Giieorr. There are basically two answers to the two lines. 

First, there is a decrease which is directly attributable to fewer 
numbers of overhauls occasioned by fewer numbers of aircraft in the 
inventory. 

Mr. Fioop. This is line J. 

Mr. Gircorr. I refer to line A. 

Mr. Fioop. That is an increase of some $26 million in line A. It 
is no decrease. It is an increase from $209 million to $232 million. 

Mr. Girecorr. I was addressing myself from 1959 to 1960. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us talk about what I am talking about. 

Mr. Gitcorr. The increase from the $209 million to $232 million 
would be one related to the increased complexity of the type of main- 
tenance we are performing on aircraft. We are talking in terms of 
the newer aircraft as opposed to the less complex ones of past inven- 
tories. 

Mr. Fioop. If that is so why is there a reduction of $7 million on 
line J? Why isthere not an increase / 

If the answer you give is true then why is it not equally true of 
line J? 

Mr. Giorr. It would appear to be completely logical to have 
this move in exactly the same direction. 

Mr. Fioop. That is precisely why I asked the question. 
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SHIFT OF SPARES PROCUREMENT FROM O. & M, APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Gitcorr. However, sir, these are related to the fact that the 
General Service Supply Stock Fund items have been converted from 
local procurement to central procurement in an effort on the part of 
the Air Force to rid the O. & M. appropriation, and therefore the 
local procurement area, of the many items that can cause an aircraft 
to be out of commission as a result of parts failure. What we are 
really reflecting here, sir, is not necessarily an increase in actual cost 
but a decrease in cost for the operation and maintenance appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Fioop. Depot maintenance ? 

Mr. Gitcorr. Depot maintenance, yes, sir. It is a decrease in the 
operation and maintenance appropriation as such, and there is a 
commensurate increase in the appropriation which finances parts 
procurement, as a result of the transfer. 

Mr. Froop. In line C you do not break down the nature, type, and 
kind of aircraft which is under that category. Yet there is a reduc- 
tion of some $20 million. Why is that? Are these the conventional 
aircraft as distinguished from the jets? Why would you lose $20 
million in 1960 from the actual of $101 million in 1958 if all these 
other reasons are true ? 

Mr. Gitcorr. Sir, this is related to two general factors: 

One, the increased life expectancy and increased usage that General 
Hewitt discussed in his presentation, which gives us a capability, 
therefore, of using our engines more. 

Mr. Froop. Before you finish the answer I want to be fair to you. 
Take a look first at page 16 on exactly the same item C. Be careful 
what you tell me about page 15 because it will not apply to page 16 
on precisely the same classification. 

You cannot have it both ways. One is an increase of 30 and the 
other is a loss of exactly the same. 

General Frrepman. No, sir. On page 16 all we have done is to 
take the $82.8 million figure which you see on page 15 

Mr. Fioop. Asa total for 1960? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir; and we have shown you the split on 
that between depot and contract, so the three columns 

Mr. Fioop. The same thing is true of the figure on line A on page 
l6 and line D on page 16? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Go to page 17. Finish the answer on C where I inter- 
rupted you. 

Mr. Gitgorr. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 








Cost oF ENGINE OVERHAUL 


Line C on page 15 of the justification book portrays the total costs of engine 
overhaul in fiscal year 1958, fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960. Pages 16, 17, 
and 18 show the distribution between depots and contractors of the total dollars 
given on page 15. 

The $18.3 million reduction in costs of engine overhaul in fiscal year 1960 
from fise al year 1958 reflected on page 15 primarily resulted from extending the 
life of jet engines between overhauls. This extended life has been made pos- 
sible by (1) increasing the jet engine field maintenance capability at base 
ee, and (2) reducing the damage to engines caused by ingestion of foreign 
objects. 
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Following are examples of the extension of the time between overhauls for 
three first line engines of the Air Force. These actions are the direct result of 
actual experience gained from utilization of these engines in fiscal year 195s: 


Engine life expectancy (hours) 
Applicable 
Type eagine | aircraft 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 1960 


J-47-G E-25 oh : 7 1, 050 1, 100 1,15 
57-P-1 and P ; = ec i 5s 625 850 1, 0 
T-34 P-3 : 1-133 500 500 | 65( 


Mr. Fioop. How does what you have just told me affect page 17 
with particular reference to lines A, C, D, and J? 

General FriepMAn. You will note in the heading on page 16 we 
are showing you the distribution between contract and depot over. 
haul for fiscal year 1960. 

On page 17 we are showing you the distribution for fiscal year 1959, 
and you will note that the total shown in the last column for A 
Goongh J corresponds to the totals shown on page 15, and similarly, 

*, page 18 for fiscal year 1958. 


OTHER NONPERSONNEL COSTS OF DEPOT SUPPLY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Froop. Take a look at page 21, the last line. What do you 
mean by “Other nonpersonnel costs” with reference to depot supply 
operations, and why is it doubled in 2 years ? 

Mr. Giteorr. The increase is—— 

Mr. Frioop. First, what are they? What do you mean? What 
would be 245 examples of what you show there? Two might be 
easier. 

Mr. Ruopes. We have our cataloging contracts under which we 
support the Department of Defense cataloging program, 

We have a portion of what is known as the Accelerated Item Identi- 
fication program. 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose you list an assortment of your pets under that, 
will you, so we know what it is? 

(The information requested follows:) 


NONPERSONNEL COSTS OF SUPPLY PROGRAM 


The “Other nonpersonnel costs” on page 21 of the Justification of Estimates 
for Fiscal Year 1960, “Operation and maintenance, Air Force,” includes the 
following : 

{In thousands] 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Contractual handling of guided and ballistic missiles | $1, 498 $4, 551 | $10, 206 
Packaging contracts ea a 1, 327 1, 328 | 1, 182 
Cataloging contract 1, 376 835 

Ammunition services ; 57 146 

Cold storage. -- oe ’ 265 269 

Packaging research _ _- - 153 153 

Storage of tooling a 341 | 

Distribution of Air Force manuals_____- : ; 68 

Commercial warehousing - . = 126 | 

Other contracts_.___..-- ad ee ‘ Seeeut 373 


Total Aart e Re <tc ak ooo coeuas 5, 584 | 
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The major increase is in the area of contractual handling of guided and 
ballistic missiles. This contract provides for services at the contractors plant to 
accomplish stock control, Warehousing, and shipping functions for missiles and 
missile spare parts. The increase in fiscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959 is 
directly related to the increase in missiles programed into the Air Force in- 
ventory in fiscal year 1960. 

In addition to the item for missile handling, the catalog contract reflects an 
increase in fiscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959. Even though the basic task of 
initial cataloging is virtually complete, the cataloging of approximately 200,000 
new items coming into the Air Force inventory in fiscal year 1960 and the 
standardization of items which must be continued occasion the increase. 

Mr. FLoop. Why more money / 

Mr. Gitcorr The catalog contracts are increasing. 

Mr. FLoop. Why three times more money 4 


INCREASE FOR MISSILE HANDLING 


Mr. Ruopes. Over $5 million of that, sir, is for contractual handling 
of missiles where we issue and store missile spares by contract. 

Mr. Fioop. The advent of missile warfare has been the greatest 
godsend to the Comptroller’s Division that I have ever seen. 

You would be in bad shape if you could not hang everything on 
missiles. 

This will cost us three times as much because it is vaguely related 
tothe handling of missiles. Is that right 

Mr. Ruopes. $4.5 million in 1959 and $10.2 million in 1960. 

Mr. Fioop. I see that. 

Mr. Riopes. This is geared directly to the increase in the missile 
inventory in fiscal 1960, 

Mr. Fioop. You mean the entire increase, three times, is related to 
that, and the other programs are stagnant? You have not washed out 
any’ They are status quo except in handling missiles, that will cost 
three times as much, and that accounts for the entire tripling of that 
cost ¢ 

Mr. Rnopes. We have taken reductions as Colonel Fletcher men- 
tioned a moment ago in phasing down our depots, for example. We 
have saved ourselves approximately $10 million. 

Mr. Fioop. Other nonpersonne!l costs ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. I did not say that, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I say. Let us talk about what I say. 
don’t know what you mean there. 

Mr. Gireorr. If I might make an effort to explain the basic con- 
cept on the missile depot supply handling: 

Until such time as the Air Force takes over the missile depot supply 
responsibility, the corporations who are today producing the missiles 
are also under contract to do the depot supply operation for us in 
terms of storing the spares and storing the equipment. 

It is paid for out of this partic war line item of the O. & M. appro- 
priation. This is why this particular line item is going up. 

Mr. Fioop. That makes sense. 

Mr. Gusorr. The other point if I might address myself to your 
other question, about why the others remain constant and there is no 
show of decrease: We have indicated that we are handling an in- 
creasing number of line items in our depots with actually fewer man 
years and almost equivalent dollars so that there has been an efficiency 
factor cranked into the remainder of the items as well. 
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Mr. Froop. On page 22, the first line, I presume that is precisely 
what we have been talking about on page 21. Is that right? 
Mr. Greorr. That is right. 


DECREASE IN COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


Mr. Fioop. And on page 25 you show commercial airlift, actual, 
1958, $85 million: estimate for 1960, $31 million. Talk fast, partner, 

Mr. Giicorr. This $1 million increase is 

Mr. Frioop. Wait a minute. Page 25, commercial airlift. 

Mr. Gitcorr. This is a reflection of the fact that in 1958 we did not 
have the MATS industrial fund and the O. & M. appropriation paid 
for the total commercial augmentation which today is funded out of 
the MATS industrial fund. The 1959 and 1960 years represent our 
commercial contract requirements in support of LOGAIR. 

Mr. Frioop. Will you make another note, General, if and when we 
get to the industrial fund and MATS that we will dust that one off 
again? 

General FrrepMan. Certainly, s 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Laird? 


WEATHER ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Latrp. In the operation and maintenance item which we have 
before us now how much is involved in the weather activities of the 
Air Force? I want it in total dollars. 

General FrrepmMan. In order to give you a complete cost on any 
kind of a mission type break we w ould have to go through every one 
of these line items and break them out and give them to you. This 
we are very happy todo. The only thing is that we do not have this 
kind of combination readily available. 

Mr. Lairp. I want to know what operations you are conducting by 
operation. I want to know how you integrate this program with 
that of the Weather Bureau. 

It is my understanding that you are proposing some spot checks 
of weather throughout the world in this particular budget. 

I would like to know the total cost of that and just how it is in- 
tegrated with the activities of our Weather Bureau. 

General Frrepman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. It has been stated by people with whom I have worked 
in the Weather Bureau, that it is much easier for these activities to be 
carried in these accounts than to be broken out and carried in the 
Commerce Department budget. I would like to find out what the 
costs are which are involved here. 

General Frrepman. We will be completely responsive to that 
question. 

Mr. Froop. Better touch base with the Bureau of Standards on 
that, too. They are tied into the Weather Bureau on hardware. 

(The information requested follows :) 


U.S. WEATHER BUREAU 


1. The U.S. Weather Bureau is the basic meteorological service in the United 
States. It a ides service to the general public, industry, agriculture, com- 
merce, and certain Government agencies. The Weather Bureau also provides 
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certain basic facilities and service required by the Department of Defense. 
Since USWB facilities are confined to the United States and its Territories, and 
its service is generalized rather than of a specialized nature, DOD meteoro- 
jogical facilities are required to supplement those of the USWB for national 
defense purposes. Accordingly, the Air Force maintains organic weather units to 
meet the specialized and unique needs of USAF operations. The Air Force re- 
quires this weather support to help exploit the meteorological factor associated 
with a wide variety of USAF planning and operational decisions. This require- 
ment is currently hemispheric in extent and is potentially a global one. 
(a) Typical Air Force operations affected by weather include: 

(1) Air defense and interception. 

(2) Aerial refueling. 

(3) Strategic and tactical bombardment. 

(4) Missile launching. 

(5) Reconnaissance. 

(6) Aircraft recovery. 

(7) Logistical transport. 

(8) Target selection. 

(9) Weapon selection. 


2. The Air Weather Service 


(a) Responsibility—The meteorological support required by Air Force op- 
erational units (and Army) is provided by the Air Weather Service (AWS) of 
the Military Air Transport Service. 

(b) Strength——The AWS consists of approximately 2,650 officers, 8,100 air- 
men, and 660 civilians. It is made up of a headquarters, 3 weather wings, 7 
weather groups, 20 weather squadrons, 275 weather detachments, and 5 weather 
reconnaissance squadrons. These units are deployed throughout the United 
States and in 18 foreign countries. 

(c) Organization.—The Air Weather organization is a functional one which 
allows Air Weather Service personnel in the field to focus their attention on the 
problems of a particular command. Since each of the major tactical commands 
have differing weather problems, this arrangement enhances the provision of 
tailored weather support. 

(d) O. & M. costs.—The fiscal year 1960 budget estimate for the O. & M. ap- 
propriation includes approximately $40 million for weather activities. This 
total includes the normal O. & M. items such as POL, pay of civilian personnel, 
costs of communication, transportation, ete.; excluded are costs for military per- 
sonnel, major procurement of equipment, and construction of real property. 


§. Relationship of USAF activities with U.S. Weather Bureau programs 


The USWB and the military weather services continually coordinate their 
respective efforts and program in the meteorological committees of the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee and Joint Chiefs of Staff, as well as through direct inter- 
departmental liaison. The objective of this coordination is to avoid duplication, 
enhance efficiency, and to promote the national meteorological interest. As a 
result, the character of USWB and USAF meteorological activities is comple- 
mentary and supplementary rather than duplicative or competitive. The follow- 
ing reflects the major functions which comprise the AWS operational program 
and the relationship to comparable Weather Bureau activities. 

(a) The observing function.—(1) Local terminal observations: These observa- 
tions provide representative and current terminal information which is vital to 
USAF operations in decisions related to aircraft recovery, air traffic control, 
fight planning, force availability, ete. The USAF and USWB both engage in 
this activity. USAF activities are limited to USAF (or Army) bases. USWB 
discharges this function at civilian airfields and at bases routinely used by both 
civilian and military aircraft. 

(2) Upper air observations: In the Zone of Interior, this function for the 
most part, provides upper air observations for specialized Air Force operations 
sich as missile operations and for tornado warning operations. Upper air 
observations are indispensable in locating the jet stream, determining its in- 
tensity, and evaluating its impact on military operations. Overseas, the upper 
air facilities obtain both specialized and network data. Efforts are continually 
under way to help the local national meteorological service assume the network 
responsibilitv. The USAF and USWB both engage in making upper air observa- 
tions. USAF activities are limited almost entirely to specialized type operations 
and supplementing the USWB network for “tornado alley” purposes. Efforts are 
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under way to have the USWB assume complete responsibility for this latter 
purpose. USAF observations are available to the USWB. The USWB provides 
the U.S. synoptie network. 

(3) Weather reconnaissance observations: Reconnaissance squadrons use 
specially instrumented aircraft to provide weather observations from otherwise 
data sparse areas (oceans and isolated regions) and to survey tropical storms, 
Weather reconnaissance squadrons also obtain data in support of special opera- 
tions. Only the USAF is engaged in this activity. The USWB does not operate 
operational weather reconnaissance aireraft. (The USWB will fund for the 
operation of three research aircraft in conjunction with its national hurricane 
research project.) All USAF weather reconnaissance observations are available 
to the USWB for analysis and forecasting purposes. 

(4) Weather radar observations: Weather radar facilities are located at 
Air Force bases and are used primarily as a local forecasting tool to alert 
forecasting and operational personnel to the intensity and location of severe 
weather phenomena in the vicinity of the airbase (75 to 200 miles approxi- 
mately). Both the USAF and the USWB operate weather radar facilities. 
The Subcommittee on Meteorology of the Air Coordination Committee estab- 
lished a working group to coordinate these activities and avoid duplication. 
In spite of the working group’s efforts some minor coverage overlap exists. 
On the surface. it might appear that the relocation of a few radars would solve 
the problem. However, although weather radars were initially deployed pri- 
marily as network facilities, experience has shown that radar is more effective 
as a local forecasting tool. It is therefore highly desirable that the forecaster 
be able to look at his own scope. The high cost of relocating an installed, 
long-range weather radar set further complicates this problem. 

(5) Sferics observations: “Sferics’” is a contraction of the word “atmos- 
pherics” and refers to the surveillance of areas of frequent lightning activity 
or high electrical potential. USAF networks survey the West Atlantic and the 
Zone of Interior “tornado alley” (the area in the south central and midwestern 
United States normally affected by tornadoes). A third net is planned for the 
West Pacific. The purpose of the ocean nets is to locate severe weather in 
these sparse data areas. The tornado network is a tool used to survey and 
forecast tornado development so that personnel may be alerted as to areas of 
potential danger. Only the USAF is engaged in this activity. The USWB does 
not operate “sferics’” equipment. USAF “sferic” observations are made avail- 
able to the USWRB. 

(h) The forecasting function.—Local forecasting facilities are maintained at 
specific Air Force bases meeting certain air traffic density and character cri- 
teria, at major missile launch sites and at designated Army installations. 
These facilities primarily provide specialized forecast service to operational 
units. The primary objective of the local forecasting facility is to assemble, 
interpret, present, and disseminate the weather input for aircraft and weapon 
system operation in the form and frequency required. This service involves 
the preparation of terminal, flight, area, route, and special forecasts and brief- 
ings. In accomplishing this function local forecast facilities take advantage 
of data, analyses, and prognostic charts provided by national meteorological 
services as well as USAF centrals or centers. Both the USAF and USWB 
engage in forecasting activities. The USAF forecasts for its needs; the USWB 
meets civilian requirements. However, the basic analysis and prognostic 
functions, upon which USAF and USWB forecasting depends, are produced 
centrally by the U.S. Weather Bureau’s National Meteorological Center. The 
USWB provides hurricane forecasts for USAF use. The USAF and USWB 
maintain a cooperative facility at Kansas City for the issuance of severe weather 
warnings. The feasibility of expanding the USWB’s role to include area and 
military terminal forecasts to meet military requirements is under consideration. 

(¢) The climatological functions —This function includes a Climatic Analysis 
Center at Suitland, Md., a Data Processing Facility (co-located with the USWB 
at the National Records Center) at Asheville, N.C., and climatological elements 
at specified AWS units. The AWS climatological program applies climatological 
data and techniques to a number of military planning problems. Both the 
USAF and USWB engage in climatological activities to meet their respective 
requirements. Data sources are commonly shared and exchanged. 

(d) The following table shows the current Zone of Interior and overseas 
deployment of the facilities associated with the foregoing functions. In this 
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connection, no unique spot checks of weather throughout the world are provided 
for in the fiscal year 1960 budget estimate: 
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j. Assumption of common requirement responsibilitics by the U.S. Weather 
Bureau 

(a) Objective-—sSince the USWB is the basic U.S. weather service, the USAF 
goal is to have the USWB provide all common-requiremeut facilities and services. 

(b) Progress to date.—There has been an active and continuous program, since 
World War II, to achieve the foregoing objective. Typical examples of USWB 
assumption of responsibility include the 

(1) Maintenance of the U.S. upper air and surface synoptic network. 

(2) Operation of the National Meteorological Center. 

(3) Provision of the bulk of the weather charts and prognoses utilized by 
military weather stations in the Zone of Interior. 

(4) Funding and operation of the nattonal weather facsimile circuit 
(IR2), effective fiscal year 1960. 

(5) Operation, on an experimental basis, of the in-flight severe weather 
advisory service. 

(6) Provision of weather observations at joint-use bases. 

(7) Hurricane advisory service to USAF. 

(c) Future needs.—(1) Common-requirement functions currently under con- 
sideration for assumption by the USWB include: 

(a) Increasing the frequency of USWB upper air network observations 
from two to four per day. 

(b) Inereasing USWB personnel authorizations at certain joint-use bases 
to insure the availability of current and representative observations required 
by high performance USAF jet aircraft. 

(c) Increasing the number of USWB air facilities for the “tornado alley” 
program. 

(7) Converting the USWBRB's experimental in-flight severe weather ad- 
visory service to a permanent basis. 

(ce) The USWB providing all basic housekeeping and common services 
at the National Weather Records Center. 

Mr. Latrp. In the operation of the O. & M. account, can you give 
me an assurance that there are no funds being used from this account 
so far as the 1960 budget is concerned which are properly in the mili- 
tary construction program ? 

Colonel Frercner. I believe I can give you that assurance, sir. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. Larrp. Are you familiar with the survey which has been made 
by the General Accounting Office of the O. & M. account of the Air 
Force so far as the use of funds at the Air Force Academy is con- 
cerned ? 

Colonel Frercuer. The recent GAO report ? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. 

Colonel Fiercuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lamp. In the House Appropriations Committee hearings in 
June of 1958 there were certain questions raised about the operation 
and maintenance funds for the Academy, and also questions regard- 
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ing procurement other than aircraft appropriations as they applied to 
the funding of fixed equipment installed at the Air Force Academy, 

At that time there were certain improper charges of $938,068 which 
were adjusted, I understand. Isthat correct ? 

Colonel Fiercner. I believe your figure is correct, sir. 

Mr. Lar. With reference to this GAO report dated February 20, 
1959, concerning the improper use of operation and maintenance funds 
for the construction and installation of fixed equipment at the Air 
Force Academy, certain other findings in this report are not really 

ertinent to the discussion we are having here today regarding O. & M. 
Dut are pertinent to certain other accounts, and I think those will be 
brought up at a later time. 

However, I would like to ask you a few questions relating to the 
QO. & M. account and the improper funding which was pointed out by 
the GAO in addition to the $938,000. 


NEW GAO FINDINGS OF IMPROPER 0. & M. CHARGES 


In summary, the report identified improper charges to the opera- 
tion and maintenance appropriation amounting to $1,612,454. 

This is in addition to the improner funding which was brought out 
after the hearings of this committee in 1958. 

The intent of Congress, so far as total overall authorization of the 
Air Foree Academy is concerned, was very clearly pointed out at 
the time that the Air Force Academy authorization bill was on the 
floor of the Congress. 

Coneress evidenced an intention that the authorization for ap- 
propriations contained in the amount of $126 million, and increased 
later in excess of authorizations to $139.797.000, cover the construc- 
tion, equipping, and payment of personnel at the Air Force Academy. 

I refer to the Congressional debate on page 2646 of the Congres- 
sional Record of March 8, 1954, in which this authorization was very 
clearly stated to cover those particular expenses. 


ATR FORCE POLICY 


On the question of procuring collateral equipment with operation 
and maintenance funds, the Air Force established a policy, and they 
stated that policy in the House hearings on military construction ap- 
propriations in 1959. I think it would be well to read that into the 
record at this point. 

Those items of installed and collateral equipment, as listed in current Air 
Force regulations and equipment lists which are normally included in the con- 
struction of a new facility or buildings, will come within the $126 million limita- 
tion without reference to the Air Force appropriation from which the items are 
procured. These furnishings and uninstalled equipment necessary to complete 
the Academy for use, but which the Air Force normally furnishes subsequent to 
the construction of the building or facility, will be furnished in accordance with 
present Air Force practices and will not be considered as coming within the 
limitation. 

The General Accounting Office has investigated and has identified 
certain items which not only violate the intent of the Congress but 
violate this policy which was set forth in the hearings before the 
Military Construction Committee last year. 
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We find that funded out of operation and maintenance, and I point 
to just a few of the items of $1,612.554, we have rehabilitation of ac- 
quired buildings, including installation of heating systems, completion 
of construction, painting, and other maintenance and repairs, $221,410. 
Also, cadet store and barber shop equipment, $147,000; partitions in 
acadameic complex, $140,162; bank fixtures, built in kitchen equip- 
ment for the senior officers’ quarters in BOQ-VOQ. On down the list 
we even have construction and rehabilitation of roads for family quar- 
ters area, and erosion control projects. 

All of these items are funded out of operation and maintenance 
funds in direct violation of the policy which was not only expressed 
by the Congress but given as the policy of the Air Force before the 
military construction hearing last year. What is your explanation 
for this? 

Colonel Frercrer. Might I ask Mr. Turner to reply to this, sir? 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Laird, we have a copy of the General Accounting 
Office report. The Secretary has forwarded an interim reply in which 
he s‘ated we would study each of the items. 

We have people at the Air Academy now taking each one of the 
items that the General Accounting Office has questioned and they are 
going into them in great detail to find out just whether the General 
Accounting Office is right or whether the Air Force is right. 

I was out there during the past 2 days. I had an opportunity to look 
at some of the GAO allegations. 

I will give you a couple examples: 

In the tailor shop there are six normal commercial Singer sewing 
machines. They are sitting on the floor. They are not even bolted to 
the floor. They are plugged into an electrical outlet. 

The General Accounting Office says they are fixed installed equip- 
ment and as such should be charged to construction. 

As you know, we have tailor shops at practically every Air Force 
base. Our normal way of doing business, ever since we have been 
an Air Force, and even before that when we were a part of the Army, 
shows, as a matter of longstanding precedence, that those types of 
items were ever conceived as properly charged to construction. 


DEFINITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Larrp. This is a separate authorization. In that authorization 
equipment was specified as being part of the overall total authoriza- 
tion if you read the law. 

Mr. Tvrner. It is my understanding, and I have discussed this 
with members of the authorizing committees, that the term “equip- 
ment” as used in the authorizing law for the Academy means fixed, 
installed equipment just as it meant in any other construction author- 
ization bill for the Air Force. 

Mr. Lamrp. Conference Report No. 1427 came up on the floor of the 
U.S. Senate. The gentleman who handled the bill was the Senator 
sk Masshachusetts, Senator Saltonstall. He stated at that time as 

ollows: 


I might say that the top limit of the original appropriation requested was 
$146 million. The committee voted to make the top limit $126 million instead 
of $146 million without serious objection on the part of the Air Force. 
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The theory was that for the plans and the purchase of land, equipment, and 
building, the ultimate cost would be no more that $126 million rather than the 
$146 millon. 

Mr. Turner. That is correct, Mr. Laird. The only problem we 
have with that language is the term “equipment.” We have ap- 
proached the Air Academy in terms of equipment just as we approach 
any other construction. That is fixed, installed equipment 1s prop- 
erly charged to construction. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield? That is a legal problem. 

Mr. Turner. That is an interpretation of what is “fixed installed 
equipment, 

Froop. Interpreted by whom? 

Mr. Turner. Interpreted by the Air Force in the administration of 
the appropriation structure. 

Mr. Fioop. What part of the Air Force determines this? Is it an 
operations officer / 

Mr. Turner. This is properly a Comptroller function. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not a question for the Comptroller. Whether 
r not a piece of equipment in a construction operation, whether it isa 
courthouse, Air Force Academy, or a church, is or is not attached 
to the real estate when installed, and that is a question of law based 
ee certain facts. 

Phere is a rule of law which goes back into the history of the English 
common law which determines that. It is not a highly complicated 
problem. 

However, you cannot have some comptroller or budget officer decide, 
first, what Congress means; secondly, what the law is as to installa- 
tion of fixed equipme nt. 

Mr. Turner. The General Counsel of the Air Force has been in each 
of these interpretations. He was before this committee last year and 
before Mr. Sheppard’s construction committee. We intend to bring 
him into this latest GAO report. In fact, he already is in on the 
report with respect to the determination as to whether these charges 
are proper or not. 

Mr. Fioop. The mere bolting of the sewing machines you talk about 
to the floor of your tailor shop under no circumstances in my opinion 
as a matter of law attaches them to the real estate as construction. 
The bolts have nothing to do with it as to the sewing machine or a 
machine to press pants with, or a barber’s chair one way or the other. 

Mr. Turner. I could not agree with you more. 

Mr. Froop. I don’t care whether or not you agree with me. I am 
telling you this is a question of law and not a horseback opinion of 
some field agents for the budget office. 

It is that simple. 


INCLUSION OF EQUIPMENT IN ACADEMY AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Larrp. The only problem here is that in most of the authoriza- 
tions which we have, equipment is handled on a separate basis, but in 
this particular authorization equipment was not handled on a separate 
basis. 

In authorizing language in other areas of the Air Force budget, 
the Navy budget, and the. Army biudet, equipment has been handled 
as a separate authorization item or has not been mentioned at all. 
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In this particular authorization, equipment was considered and 


the Congress was led to believe that this was the total cost of the Air 


Force Academy. 

I can go through and read the testimony at the time this was 
aatiied the first time Saiean this committee and the time it was 
justified the first time before the House Armed Services Committee, 
and everyone was led to believe that this was the total cost figure 
that you were using, and the word “equipment” was placed right into 
the total overall cost. 

Therefore, we do not have this argument here one way or the 
other. Equipment is carried in the authorization language. 

Mr. Turner. The word “equipment” is in the language. 

Mr. Lairp. That is right. You do not have the same problem 
Mr. Flood refers to in this particular item such as you do in other 
projects of military construction. 

Mr. Turner. We have operated the construction program of the 
Air Academy on the basis that fixed, installed equipment is properly 
charged to construction. This has been our policy which you read 
afew minutes ago. It came up in the hearings last year and it was 
so indicated. 

Mr. Lamp. It seems to me that the Air Force has stretched this 
interpretation to the utmost in the case of the Air Force Academy. 
I wonder if it is because you do not want to come up here and justify 
these items on a line-item basis 4 

Mr. Turner. There is no intention toward that at all, Mr. Laird. 
Qur policy is the same for the Academy as it is for any other 
construction, For example, the sewing machines would not be con- 
strued as “construction.” 

Mr. Latrp. The total overall cost identified there is for the whole 
tailor shop, $11,786. I do not want to be thrown off by the few sewing 
machines you talk about. 

Mr. Turner. The rest of the items, sir, are made up of worktables 
for the tailors and pressers. 

Mr. Larrp. What about the theater seats which are affixed to the 
building? Is that not part of the equipment under the original 
authorization language when Congress specifies equipment? Do you 
not consider the theater seats would be considered part of that 
equipment ¢ 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Laird, we have built many theaters in the Air 
Force, as you know. 

The seats for all the theaters that we built are furnished by the 
Motion Picture Service. 

Therefore, in the case of the Academy 

General Moorr. Those are nonappropriated funds. 

Mr. Turner. That is right. In the case of the Academy these seats 
were above the standard that they ordinarily furnish. 

The only charge we made to the procurement appropriations of the 
Air Force was over and above the amount of money that the Motion 
Picture Service furnished. 

Mr. Lairp. When you get a theater authorized at some Air Force 
base-—— 

Mr. Turner. It does not include the seats. 

Mr. Latrp. And neither does the authorization include equipment. 

Mr. Turner. The authorization does not include the seats, either. 
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Mr. Latrp. The authorization to construct does not include equip- 
ment and it covers only construction costs, but in this particular case 
we have an authorization which uses the word “equipment” in it to 
cover the total overall cost. You have a different situation here. | 
think you have been using maintenance and operation funds very 
loosely to use them in connection with an authorization which specif- 
ically includes equipment. When that approach is taken it certainly 
should be pointed out in the justifications which come up before this 
committee. That has not been done in the past on any of these particn- 
lar items. 

Mr. Turner. It certainly has been done in the construction appro- 
priation, Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Latrrp. It has not been done in operation and maintenance. 

Mr. Turner. I cannot speak for operation and maintenance. 

Mr. Larrp. I think that Academy authorization language would 
clearly lead one to believe that these would all be included under the 
project so we could know what the cost of the Air Force Academy 
would be. 

Under this system, without going through each of these accounts, 
we will never know what the total cost of the Air Force Academy 
will be. 

Mr. Fioov. In my judgment this will be one of the classic scandals 
of the Department of Defense, the most outstanding since the con- 
struction of the air bases in North Africa we all went through once, 
This will be next. 

One of these days there will be a major investigation which will 
be conducted from the very beginning, from the land acquisition to 
the water table problem and all the way down through this whole 
Air Force Academy problem, right down to the last doorknob. It 
will be a full-dress show. It cannot miss. 

You are setting it up right now. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


0. & M. FUNDS USED FOR EROSION CONTROL 


Mr. Larrp. You have been using operation and maintenance funds 
to take care of an erosion control problem at the Air Force Academy. 

The GAO identified this as an improper charge to operation and 
maintenance. 

I understand that there is a movement on foot now to call in the 


Army Engineers and make this a civil function project under the | 
Corps of Army Engineers in order to get around the total overall [ 


authorization on construction, equipment, and other charges to the 
Air Force Academy. 


Has the Corps of Army Engineers been called in on this erosion | 


control project ? 
Mr. Turner. They have not. 


Mr. Froop. What about the Department of Agriculture? Did you : 


get them? They havea great program. 

Mr. Turner. The Soil Conservation Service, sir, is giving us as 
sistance, technical assistance and supervisory assistance, in the erosion 
control problem at the Academy. 
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Mr. Larrp. But the Corps of Army Engineers will not be used in 
this particular area ? 

Mr. Turner. The problem is being discussed within the Air Force. 
There is no final decision on it yet. 

However, I assure you that if the decision is to proceed with the 
Army troops it will be without any intent whatsoever of getting 
around the total authorization for the Academy. 

Mr. Fioop. Bureau of Mines, civil defense, there are many things 
youcan get at if you goat it right. 

' Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. Latrp. I ask that the GAO report be made part of the record. 
Mr. Manon. That may be done. 
(The report referred to follows :) 


SPECIAL REPORT ON THE COST AND PROPRIETY OF CHARGES TO APPROPRIATIONS IN 
CONSTRUCTING AND EQUIPPING THE AIR FORCE ACADEMY, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
CoLo. 


(By the Comptroller General of the United States, February 1959) 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, February 20, 1959. 
B-133148. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAtirp, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. Larrp: This is in further reference to your letter of January 16, 
1959, requesting that an investigation be made to determine the total funds ex- 
pended or obligated in connection with the Air Force Academy and that we render 
an opinion as to whether such expenditures or obligations are in excess of the 
amount authorized by law for the construction of the Academy. You also re- 
quested that we investigate further into the question of whether the Air Force has 
been using funds for certain construction purposes at the Air Force Academy 
which were justified and appropriated for other purposes and the extent of such 
improper use. Our report is enclosed. 

According to Air Force records, about $176.7 million had been expended or 
obligated as of August 31, 1958, under various appropriations available to the 
Department of the Air Force for the establishment of the Air Force Academy. 
This amount does not include $19.2 million for Capehart housing or $1.7 million 
in Federal grants for school construction. The cost of additional approved 
and unapproved planned requirements at that date is estimated to be approxi- 
mately $72.3 million. 

In our opinion, the expenditures and obligations incurred for the Academy 
construction program have not exceeded the amount authorized by law, as ex- 
plained in the attached report. However, during the hearings of the House of 
Representatives Appropriations Committee in June 1958, questions were raised 
as to the propriety of charging “Operation and maintenance” and “Procurement, 
other than aircraft’ appropriations with the cost of fixed equipment installed in 
the Academy, rather than charging these costs to the “Military construction” 
appropriation in accordance with stated Air Force policy. Following the hear- 
ings, improper charges of $938,068 were adjusted by the Air Force. We have 
identified additional improper charges to the “Operation and maintenance” ap- 
propriation amounting to $1,612,454 and to the “Procurement, other than air- 
craft” appropriation amounting to $929,344. We intend to apprise the Secretary 
of the Air Force of these improper charges and inform him that appropriate 
adjustment is to be made. 

_ With respect to the use of funds for purposes other than those which were 
Justified to the Congress, we noted several items of this nature. In one in- 
Stance, the Congress approved $7,713,000 for the construction of family housing 
and over $6 million of this money was used *9 cover the cost of construction 
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of other facilities. Subsequently, family housing was obtained through the 
Capehart housing program. We also found that the Air Force has incurre 
costs amounting to approximately $2.2 million in connection with the constrye. 
tion of certain facilities in advance of congressional approval which, when gy. 
sequently requested, were not approved. 

The enclosed report is a part of our report on examination of the prograns 
for constructing and equipping the Air Force Academy. We expect shortly 
to obtain the Air Force’s comments on the findings prior to release of ou 
report to the Congress. As you have requested, certain of our findings ar 
being made available to you at this time, although the Air Force’s comments 
have not been obtained and considered. 

If we can be of further assistance, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 


CONTENTS 
Introduction. 
General comments. 
Findings: 
Total estimated cost of the Air Force Academy. 
Opinion as to whether limitation for expenditures or obligations has been 
exceeded. 
Construction items improperly charged to other appropriations. 
Funds specifically approved by the Congress for housing used for other 
purposes. 
Facilities constructed in advance of, or contrary to, congressional approval 
or understanding. 
Schedule: Estimated total cost of establishing, constructing, and equipping the 
Air Force Academy, as of August 31, 1958. 


SpeciraL Report on THE Cost AND Propriety oF CHarGes TO AP 
PROPRIATIONS IN CONSTRUCTING AND EqQuippING THE AiR Fore 
Acapemy,. CoLorApo SPRINGS, COoLo. 


The General Accounting Office made an examination of the amount 
expended or obligated for constructing and equipping the Air Fore 
Academy, Colorado Springs, Colo., as of August 31, 1958. In addi- 
tion, an examination was made of charges to appropriations incident 
to the establishment of the Academy to determine the propriety o/ 
such charges. This examination was made pursus int to the Budgei 
and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 53), and the Accounting and 
Auditing Act of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 67). 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


By letter dated January 16, 1959, Representative Melvin R. Lairi 
requested that we make an investigation to determine the total Feé- 
eral funds expended or obligated to date in connection with the Air 
Force Academy and to render an opinion as to whether such expent- 
tures or obligations are in excess of those authorized by law. We 
were also requested to investigate further into the question of whether 
the Air Force has been using funds for certain construction purposes 
at the Air Force Academy which were justified to the Congress and 
appropriated for other purposes and the extent of such improper use 

We reviewed the accounting records of the Air Force Academ | 
Construction Agency (AF ACA), Colorado Springs, Colo.; Lowry 
Air Force Base, Denver, Colo. ; and the Air Force Academy. We 
also reviewed the programs for the construction and equipping o 
the Academy. 
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FINDINGS 


Total estimated cost of the Air Force Academy ae 
The total estimated cost of establishing, constructing, and equipping 

the Air Force Academy exclusive of aircraft is shown in detail in the 

schedule on page 18 and summarized below : 

Recorded Air Force costs as adjusted, as of Aug. 31, 1958_--------- $176, 691, 505 

Related costs (Capehart housing and Federal grants for school 


construction ) 20, 860, 162 
Additional planned requirements (approved and unapproved) 72, 261, 970 


269, 813, 637 

The facilities included in the foregoing statement as additional 
planned requirements are those which the Academy had programed at 
the time of our examination. The Office of the Secretary of the Air 
Force has taken the position that some of these facilities will never be 
built and such items are not recognized as an official requirement until 
approved by the Secretary for inclusion in a request for appropria- 
tions. However, costs for design services have been incurred for some 
of the unapproved planned facilities, such as the band practice build- 
ing, guest house, Academy information center, and railroad terminal. 


Opinion as to whether limitation for expenditures or obligations has 
been exceeded 

In our opinion, the amounts expended or obligated for establishing, 
constructing, and equipping the Academy as of August 31, 1958, did 
not exceed the amounts authorized by law. 

At the time the Academy Act was enacted, the Congress evidenced 
an intention that the authorization for appropriations contained 
therein in the amount of $126 million, increased by successive au- 
thorization acts to $139,797,000 (see sec. 309 of Public Law 85-685, ap- 
proved August 20, 1958, and sec. 611 of Public Law 85-852, approved 
August 28, 1958)—constitute a total ceiling on the ultimate cost of the 
Academy. (See S. Rept. 1041 on the Academy bill, H.R. 5337; Con- 
ference Report 1427 on H.R. 5337.) In that connection, it was stated 
by Senator Saltonstall (p. 2646, Congressional Record for Mar. 8, 
1954) that: 


** * T might say that the top limit of the original appropriation requested 
was $146 million, and the committee voted to make the top limit $126 million 
instead. of $146 million without serious objection on the part of the Air Force, 
the theory being that, for the plans, and the purchase [sic] of land, equipment, 
and buildings, the ultimate cost would be no more than $126 million, rather than 
$146 million. 

The committee had two aims in amending this section, first, to establish a 
total authorization for the Academy in order that Congress would fix in some 
degree a ceiling on the ultimate cost of the Air Force Academy ; and, second, to 
authorize an immediate appropriation which would enable construction on the 
Academy to begin as soon as possible. 

The Air Force should adapt its construction plans so as not to exceed the $126 
million authorization. If the Air Force finds that the Academy cannot be con- 
structed within the authorization, it can request and seek to justify an additional 
authorization at a later date. It should be emphasized at the same time that the 
authorization is intended to be a ceiling and not a floor. The total authoriza- 


tion need not be appropriated if at a later date it is found that a lesser amount 
1S sufficient for the Academy construction. 
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In determining the items of cost to be charged against the limita. 
tion stated in the construction authorization act, it is, however, rele- 
vant to consider the policy of the Air Force in funding construction 
projects under substantially similar authorizing language. Compare, 
for example, the language of section 301, Public Law 85- 241, approved 
August 30,1957 (71 Stat. 531, 543), as follows: 

The Secretary of the Air Force may establish or develop military installa. 
tions and facilities by acquiring, constructing, converting, rehabilitation, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public works, including site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, for the following projects: * * *. 

The Secretary of the Air Force, by memorandum of April 13, 1955 
(quoted in part in A Report to the Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. House of Representatives, on the U.S. Air Force Academy, De- 
partment of the Air Force, Surveys and Investigations Staff, June 
1958, contained in the House hearings on the military construction ap- 
propriations for 1959, p. 95 et seq.), stated the following policy on 
equipping the Air F orce Academy : 

Those items of installed and collateral equipment, as listed in current Air 
Force regulations and equipment lists which are normally included in the con- 
struction of a new facility or buildings, will come within the $126 million 
limitation without reference to the Air Force appropriation from which the 
items are procured. These furnishings and uninstalled equipment necessary 
to complete the Academy for use, but which the Air Force normally furnishes 
subsequent to the construction of the building or facility, will be furnished 
in accordance with present Air Force practices and will not be considered as 
coming within the limitation. 


Also, on page 980 of the House hearings on the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, 1955, General Washbourne, ACS installations, stated 


that: 


These construction figures do include the installed equipment which goes 
with the buildings and facilities but it does not include operating equipment 
such as vehicles and those things. [Italic supplied.] 

An examination of the legislative history of the annual Air Force 
appropriation acts since fiscal year 1955 reveals that items spe- 
cifically for use in completing the Academy were included in depart- 
mental justifications for maintenance and procurement appropri- 
ations. ‘These items included, among others not specifically identi- 
fiable, food service equipment, training facilities, supplies and equip- 
ment, major repairs and rehabilitation, sec urity and fire protection, 
nonstandard items (presumably furniture), and laboratory equip- 
ment. The amount of the individual line items applicable to the 
Academy, which were merely included in a total amount covering 
many installations, could not be ascertained. Neither could it be 
ascertained what amounts requested for Academy use actually were 
included in the enacted appropriations. 

We find nothing in the legislative histories of the various Air Force 
appropriation acts which indicates one way or another that amounts 
appropriated thereunder were specifically considered as in addition 
to the statutory construction limitation or that the Congress con- 
sidered those appropriation requests in the light of the statutory limi- 
tation. However, the policy of the Air Force, existing at the time 
of the original authorization and continuing through the present 
with respect to other similar construction authorizations, of charg: 
ing uninstalled items of equipment and furnishings to other than 
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construction appropriations, appears to have been known to the Con- 
gress. While we can find no specific approval on the part of the 
Congr ess, neither do we find that Congress as a whole or the appro- 
priations committees have expressed any specific disapproval of the 
stated practice of budgeting and funding uninstalled equipment and 
furnishings. 

It is significant that section 611 of the Military Construction Ap- 
propriations Act, 1959, approved August 28, 1958 (72 Stat. 1096, 
1099), enacted subsequent to the hearings of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee wherein the report of the surveys and investigations 
staff of the committee was considered, prohibits use of construction 
appropriations in excess of the authorization. It does not, however, 
relate to the known policy of the Air Force of charging uninstalled 
equipment and furnishings to other appropriations. 

Those circumstances, together with the fact that other appropria- 
tions than those available for the construction of the Ac ademy have 
included items for its completion, lead us to the conclusion that we 
would not be warranted in questioning charges to other than construc- 
tion appropriations for uninstalled equipment and furnishings. 

Additionally, we are not questioning the military and civ ilian pay- 
roll costs incurred in connection with the construction and equipping 
of the Academy in view of the long-established policy of the military 
to charge such personnel costs to regular pay appropriations without 
regard to the activity involved. 


Interim Academy 


Costs charged to the “Military construction” appropriations to es- 
tablish the Interim Academy amounted to $1,845,346, as compared 
with the “Military construction” limitation of $1,858,000. In addi- 
tion, we found that over $500,000 was expended from the “Operation 
and maintenance” appropriations for purposes incident to the estab- 
lishment of the interim Academy. We identified funds expended by 
the Academy in the amount of § $935,390 and by Lowry Air Force Base 
in the amount of $276,721. Contracts were awarded and work orders 
were issued for such work as landscaping, sidewalks, rehabilitation of 
buildings, and painting and finishing of dormitories 

The Air Force Academy Act of April 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 47), pro- 
vided for the Interim Academy and among other things authorized 
the Secretary of the Air Force “to provide for the erection of the 
minimum additional number of temporary buildings and the modi- 
fication of existing structures and facilities at an existing Air Force 
base and to prov ide for the proper func tioning, equipping, maintain- 
ing, and repairing thereof: * * *” and est: ablished a limitation of 
$1 million for these purposes. This amount was subsequently in- 
creased to $1,858,000 by the act of August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 1018). 
However, the Department of the Air Force, in annual justifications, 
which we were informed were submitted to the Congress for funds 
for operation and maintenance, identified certain expenses, such as 
procurement of training supplies and materials, base operation and 
maintenance, and modification repairs and rehabilitation of facilities, 
and specifically indicated that such funds were needed in part to carry 
out the activities of the Air Force Academy. 

We did not find anything in the legislative histories of the appro- 
priation acts which indicates one way or another that the amounts 
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appropriated for “Operation and maintenance” were specifically con- 
sidered by the Congr ess in the light of the statutory limitation under 

“Military construction” for the Interim Academy. Neither did we 
find that the Congress had indicated any disapproval of the use of 
the “Operation and maintenance” funds for the Interim Academy, 

In keeping with these circumstances, we do not question the pro- 
priety of the expenditures of $235,390 charged by the Air Force 
Academy to “Operation and maintenance” appropriations incident 
to its establishment at the interim site, since it is reasonable to 
assume that the Congress considered the need for the funds in the 
review of the budget justifications and appropriated funds in the 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriations for purposes similar 
to and in addition to those included in the amount appropriated for 
“Military construction.” Nor can we question the use of Lowry Air 
Force Base “Operation and maintenance” funds for purposes of the 
Interim Academy, as it appears that these expenses can be reasonably 
considered to be related to the normal operations conducted at the 
base. 

Construction items improperly charged to other appropriations 

The cost of construction items amounting to $3,479,866 was improp- 
erly charged to other appropriations. As a result of congressional 
hearings in June 1958, adjustments were made by the Air Force for 
$938,068. We intend to inform the Secretary of the Air Force that 
additional adjustments of $2,541,798 should ‘be made. 

Questions were raised by the House Appropriations Committee 
in June 1958 regarding the propriety of certain expenditures for 
equipment charged to appropriations other than those for military 
construction. In a memorandum to AFACA dated September 26, 
1958, Headquarters, USAF, directed that th following items be 
adjusted : 

Item : 
Removal of slash and debris $108, 064 
Bowling alleys (Social Center) 94, 052 
Bowling alleys (Bass Exchange) 97, 160 
Pe ne LI CDE 171, 112 


Valet units (cadet quarters) _ 3864, 798 
Medicine cabinets (cadet quarters) 102, 882 


ON Fe Fe cans eat Sete ein poe eae wk ee 938, 068 


Our review disclosed additional items improperly charged, such as 
costs of equipment installed in the Academy which normally are in- 
eluded in the construction of new facilities or buildings, or services 
essential to a construction program. These charges had been made 
to the appropriation “Operation and maintenance” in thie amount of 
$1,612,454 and to the appropriation “Procurement, other than air- 
craft” in the amount of $929,344 instead of the proper appropria- 
tion, “Military construction.” 

The use of fiscal year maintenance or proce urement funds for these 
purposes is contrary to the provisions of 31 U.S.C. 628, section 3678, 
Revised Statutes, which provide that all sums “appropriated for the 
various branches of expenditure in the public service shall be applied 
solely for the objects for which they are made available and for no 
others. Also, see 19 Comp. Gen. 778, which establishes the principle 
that costs necessary to the completion of a construction project are 
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essentially construction costs and not costs of maintenance and 
operat 101 I. , 
A detailed list of the improper charges which have not been ad- 
justed follows: 
Improper charges to “Operations and maintenance” 
Providing display models of Academy_------.----------------- $98, 560 


Rehabilitation of acquired buildings, including installation of 
heating systems, completion of construction, painting, and 





































other maintenanée and repal?e a wca soc newt nc nciciccninas 221, 410 
Remove and relocate hangar to be used as interim fire station____ 20, 675 
Providing and servicing chemical toilets._._._._.-_.-.._---------~-- 3, 546 
Installation of grating, railings, street-lighting standards, and 

floodlights ; retaining walls, catch. basin, and drain_-___-----_-_~- 4, 491 
POM OORETOL. «35 ui ca ine ueeetaditadtian un edeceamanidadcs 28, 984 
Bridge and pipeline crossing license___._._____--__---------------- 50 
Maintenance of roads (unfinished) and grounds_____-__--------- 305, 412 
Procurement and installation of : 

Removable partitions in Academic Complex___------------- 140, 162 
Cadet store and barbershop equipment____-__------_--_-_-- 147, 514 
Library bookstacks and equipment______.__--_.__----------- 76, 970 
Shelves and lockers, Academie Complex______---.---------- 54, 280 
Equipment for thermodynamics laboratory__-___----------- 45, 801 
INURE AORN ng ee De eee 41, 21% 
Built-in kitchen equipment, senior officers’ quarters and 
OV kt cs eric eek eee ati ba eeesae es 64, 451 
Commissary store fixtures and equipment___--__-__--------- 49,117 
TNA ne cee einintin enced 16, 888 
Stage eoninment—ilectire hall. ee ee 23, 899 
OG FACES 1h CRMNE CUATIONE 6a iced ck coin ceciwaws 9, 219 
Fixed equipment for cadet tailor shop____.____.--_--------- 11, 786 
Design, manufacture, and installation of subsonic wind tunnel__- 35, 415 
Architect-engineer services, academie building, stage lighting_-_~- 2, 794 
Architect-engineer services, cadet theater__._._..__.__------------ 6, 714 
Construction and/or rehabilitation of roads for family quarters 
RIOR wins. cabaiisadiiewstd stk GH Wawkenkbes ie. aanietsacaae 183, 100 










RN INN ai can cess coat nc as Sage hs ea accep eh ins lle cea os lear 1, 612, 454 






Improper charges to “Procurement, other than aircraft” 
















Provide pneumatic tube system in base supply w canine tree 32, 700 
Procurement of planetarium projector________-___-___--_----_--~- 212, 395 
Design, manufacture, and installation of trisonic wind tunnel___- 293, 393 
Procurement and installation of chemistry-utility connected 

I a ic cas Sn veins enone ait ep a A Ot vi intial” 99, 510 
Architect-engineer services, chapel organ____.__---__---_--_----- 11, 095 
Procurement and installation of tailor shop equipment__________~- 12, 229 
Design, construction, and installation of instrument control panel 

for ChaetimoGF Omics TADOPRIOET <a ncc ki etidc dein nccccddons 145, 545 
Supply and erect stage equipment, cadet theater_____-__-_— lis san ge 122, 477 





ete beg 4 etd tod cheb gs Sey uaa ie dd a 2 pe 829, 344 
oe 












We lence to adios the Secretary of the Air Force that the items 
comprising the $2,541, 798 are to be adjusted as a charge against the 
“Military construction” appropri: ition within the $138,797,000 limita- 
tion appropriated by the Congress for the construction of the Academy. 


Funds specifically approved hy the Congress for housing used for 
other purposes 
Approxim: itely $6 million of the $7,713,000 provided by Public 
Law 814, 84th Congress, approved July 27, 1956, for family housing 
has been wed to cover the cost of other constructed facilities. 
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The appropr iation for family housing was based on a request by 
the Air Force for funds to construct 405 units of family housing, in- 
cluding 2 rectories, 44 faculty quarters, and residences for the Superin. 
tendent, dean, and command: a of cadets. Of these, only the rectories 
and faculty quarters have been constructed, at a cost of $1,375,000. 

Some time after the enactment of Public Law 814, the Air Force 
decided that family housing for the Academy would be obtained 
through the Capehart housing program. The construction of Cape. 
hart housing is financed by private capital with Federal Housing 
Administration (FHA) mortgages guaranteed and assumed by the 
military upon completion of the housing. FHA appraisal and eligi- 
bility fees, architect and engineering fees, and interest on short-term 
construction loans are paid initially from the “Military construction” 
appropriation and are reimbursed by the builder. Acquisition of 
land, installation of outside utilities, and site preparation are financed 
from the “Military construction” appropriation. 

Amortization payments of mortgage principal, interest, and insur- 
ance and expenses of the builder corporation which must be assumed 
by the military are paid from the military personnel appropriation 
by withholding quarters allowance from the occupants of Capehart 
housing. The cost of operating and maintaining Capehart housing 
is charged to the appropriations which ordinarily finance such costs, 

On January 2, 1957, the Secretary of the Air Force approved the 
construction of 1,555 units of Capehart housing to be provided under 
title VIII of the National Housing Act. By letter dated March 22, 
1957, the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) requested congres- 
sional approval for 1,256 units, which was approved by the Congress 
in July 1957. Later OSD reduced the number of units to 1,200, and 
so notified the Armed Services Committees on March 12, 1958. Public 
Law 85-685 also authorized the construction of an additional 300 units 
of Capehart housing at the Academy. In obtaining authorizations 
for Capehart housing, the Air Force made no reference to the fact 
that over $6 million had been previously appropriated for Academy 
housing and that the money was to be used for other purposes. At 
the present time, 1,200 units are under construction on the Academy 
site, at acontract cost of $19,180.58: 


Facilities constructed in advance of, or contrary to, congressional ap- 
proval or unde rstanding 

The Air Force has incurred substantial costs in connection with 
the construction of certain facilities in advance of congressional ap- 
proval which, when subsequently requested, were not approved. Also 
the Congress was informed in 1956 that nonappropriated funds would 
ee used for a golf course; however, appropriated funds were used in 

58 for an irrigation system for the golf course. 

“Airfi ld—An expenditure of $1,981,648 was incurred for highway 
relocation and creek diversion to provide for the construction of an 
airfield. This work was accomplished out of funds for preliminary 
construction, which were appropriated by the Congress without line- 
item designation. Funds for the airfield and related facilities were 
requested “of the Congress in the 1958 construction program but were 
not approved. 
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Cemetery.—The Academy cemetery was included in the request for 
authorization but appropriation in the fiscal year 1958 construction 
program, but was not approved by the Congress. 

The cemetery was constructed under four contracts awarded dur- 
ing the period from June 1955 through August 1957. The major con- 
tract for landscaping and water supply was awarded on March 14, 
1957, prior to the request for appropriation. The Air Force esti- 
mated the cost of the cemetery to be $24,000 in testimony before the 
House of Representatives Appropriations Committee on July 10, 
1957. However, the total cost of the cemetery amounted to $134,053. 
The construction cost of $119,412 was distributed to the approved line 
items, water mains, potable; roads; water mains, nonpotable; and 
landscaping. The remaining $14,641 was accounted for under archi- 
tect-engineer services. 

Golf course-—More than $121,000 of appropriated funds have been 
expended or obligated for features incident to the construction of the 
Academy golf course, and, in addition, it is estimated by the Air 
Force that access roads will cost an additional $121,890. 

The Air Force had previously informed the House of Representa- 
tives Appropriations Committee on May 15, 1956, that nonappropri- 
ated funds would be used for the construction of the golf course. 
A separate contract for the irrigation system of the golf course was 
entered into on March 26, 1958. The construction cost of the irriga- 
tion system for the golf course was distributed to and reported as a 
part of the total cost of the approved line item, water mains, non- 
potable. 

Academy bank, hobby shop, and community library—The compo- 
nents of the completed base exchange complex were approved for con- 
struction by the Congress with the exception of the academy bank, 
hobby shop, and community library. The 1958 construction program 
presented to the Congress contained a branch bank estimated at 
$40,000; however, this item was not approved. No approval was re- 
quested for the hobby shop and community library. These facilities 
have been constructed as a part of the complex and therefore the cost 
of each of these facilities is not known. 
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Estimated total cost of establishing, constructing, and equipping the Air Force 
Academy, as of Auq. 31. 1958 





Appropriations 












—_— 
Description of construction Opera- Procure- | Military 
or services Military tions and ment pay and 
rotal construc mainte- other allow- Other 
tion nance than ances 
aircrait 
General construction at permanent | 
sit $129, 065, 563/$126, 523, 765)! $1, 612, 454) 1 $929, 344 
AFACA management and engineer- { 
ing costs 4, 580, 395 3, 524, 318 $721, 382 2? $334, 695 
Procurement of uninstalled equip- 
ment and furnishings, including | 
ther Air Force Academy expenses-_| 3 39, 506, 934 25, 372, G91} 1,491, 141) 3, 552, 149/49, 090, 953 
Construction and rehahilitation fcr | 
interim site 2, 080, 73¢ 1, 845, 346 5 285, 39 
uintenance and rehabilitation of 
interim site by Lowry Air Force 
Bast 276, 721 § 276, 721 
Site preparation for Capehart hous- 
ing—1,200 units 1, 181, 156 1, 181, 156 
Recorded Air Force costs as | 
adjusted 176, 691, 505) 129, 550, 267) 31,021, 574) 2,420,485) 4, 273, 531) 9, 425, 648 
Recorded Air Force costs as adjusted . $176, 691, 505 
Related costs 
Construction of 1,200 units of Capehart eens financed by private capital 
with FHA mortgages guaranteed, and assumed by the Air Force upon 
completion of the housing, mortgag pay! nents to be paid from quarters 
allowances withheld from occupants of Capehart housing $19, 180, 583 
Federal grants under Public Law 815, 8ist Cong., as amended, for elemen- 
tary and high school construction 1, 679, 579 
Total. 20, 860, 162 
Total estimated cost of establishing, constructing, and equipping the Air Force Academy as 
of August 31, 1958 . 197, 551, 667 
Additional planned requirements (approved and unapproved): 
Airfield and facilities $24, 734, 000 
Other facilities, such as cadet chapel, field house, guest house, and hospital 29, 779, 000 
Family housing . 75,090, 435 
Football stadium _- 6 2, 300, 000 
Hotel 5, 225, 000 
Furnishings and equipment , 535 
Ns accra entne tw 7 3 ‘ 7 7 ‘ 72, 261, 970 
Total estimated cost exclusive of aircraft ; . : 269, 813, 637 


1 For adjustment to military construction funds. 

2 Unreimbursed services to AFACA by other Air Force bases. 

3 Based on cbligations as of September 39, 1958. We were unable to identify from the Academy records 
the actual cost of uninstalled equipment and furnishings; the Air Force reports costs of approximately $20 
million as of September 30, 1958, for such items procured with appropriated funds. 

4 Equipment obtained from depots (central procurement). 

5 For explanation of propriety of charges, see page 7. 

The USAF Academy construction program dated March 24, 1958, shows estimated cest of $1,479,000, 
whereas an estimate of $2,300,000 was reported by the Air Force during congressional hearings on 1958 ap- 
propriation hearings. 

7 Estimated cost of 300 additional Capehart units computed on the basis of 25 percent of cost of 1,200 units 
under construction. 


General FrrepMan. May we insert our reply to the GAO report im- 
mediately following that? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 
(The information requested follows 


REPLY TO GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE REPORT 


The Air Force has received from the General Accounting Office a draft “Re 
port on Examination of the Programs for Constructing and Equipping the Air 
Force Academy, Colorado Springs, Colo.” of March 1959 for review and com- 
ment prior to publication of the final report. The “Special Report on the Cost 
and Propriety of Changes to the Air Force Academy, Colorado Springs, Colo.,” 
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of February 1959 which was inserted in the record by Mr. Laird is a summation 
of the March 1959 report. 

The Air Force is in the process of reviewing the draft report preparatory to 
providing the General Accounting Office with formal comments. Because of the 
extensive research required in order to properly respond to each of the items 
contained therein the Air Force has not completed its formal reply. Copy of 
reply is therefore not available for inclusion in the record at this time. 


COMBAT-READY CREWS IN STRATEGIC TACTICAL UNITS 


Mr. Weaver. Colonel Fletcher, on page 25 you speak of the combat- 
ready crews which you have for your tankers and for all of the air- 
craft in the strategic tactical units. 

Colonel FLercuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. My question is this: On the KC—135 you show a ratio 
of combat-ready crews to possessed aircraft as of December 31, 1958. 

Colonel Fiercuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Is that a safe margin in view of conditions as they 
are today ? 

General Frrepman. Perhaps I ought to respond to this since this is 
not in the O. & M. area. We are building up to a required crew-to- 
aircraft ratio where the numbers of crews will be greater than the 
number of aircraft, and we would like to do better than that particu- 
lar ratio. In other words, this is a continuing program and the fig- 
ure I quoted off the record is as of a given reporting date, and I would 
not be a bit surprised but what today the figure is better than that. 

Mr. Weaver. But vour intention is to build up to ———. 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Do you consider that a good margin under all condi- 
tions and circumstances ¢ 

General Frrepman. As we foresee it now; ves, sir. This was an 
Air Force objective and we are working to that now. We foresee no 
requirement for increases based on our current programs and methods 
of operation. 

Mr. Weaver. In the event of an all-out war, and we all hope that 
never comes about; but, in that event, what would be the percentage ? 
What percentage would you have as an objective in the way of combat- 
ready crews, referring specifically to the tankers? 

General FrrepMan. It would be the same, sir. Actually SAC is 
always on a wartime basis. As you know, we carry 45 aircraft in our 
wings. We did this from a normal of 30 because the additional 15 
were considered as required to go to a wartime rate. 

SAC’s mission being what it is and a requirement to be immediately 
responsive in a matter of hours or minutes, as opposed to days of 
mobilization, they are always on a wartime basis, both in terms of 
aircraft and in terms of their war readiness materiel, and in terms of 
their crews. 

Mr. Weaver. If we were to maintain any type of an alert where we 
would have a certain percentage of our aircraft in the air all the 
time, the figure which you are trying to attain would cover any 
contingencies ¢ 

General FrrepMan. On an all-out basis— 
_ Mr. Weaver. Whether it was 10 percent of our aircraft or 20 percent 
inthe air at one time ? 
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General FrrepMaNn. This is one of the things we will have to find 
out. 

There have been some suggestions made, even on the part of the 
Strategic Air Command, for certain operational levels that the figure 
I quoted would be adequate. 

There are others, and I am sure the Surgeon would be among them, 
who might have a question in their minds as to whether this can be 
done on a continuing basis. 

Mr. Weaver. At the bottom of that same page you say a certain 
percent of the aircraft possessed in the strategic units are on an 
operationally ready status. What has kept the remainder from being 
operationally ready? Is it lack of money ¢ 

General Frmepman. No, sir. You could never attain 100 percent 
combat readiness. That is why we have command support aircraft, 
In most of our units we think we are doing pretty well when we speak 
in terms of the percent of our combat-ready aircraft previously 
discussed off the record. So it is not dollars. This I can assure you, 

Mr. Weaver. How about the crews? You speak of combat-ready 
crews as being 81 percent ready. Why would you not have that up to 
100 percent ? 

General Frrepman. Of course, that would be our desire. You have 
the matter of turnover to consider, as a specific example. We cannot 
keep a crew in one place forever. We have promotions. We have 
people going to school. We have people on leave and in the hospital. 
We have the influx of young officers coming out of the flying training 
schools. So it is a constant problem to maintain a given level. It 
would vary from day to day. 

Mr. Weaver. But 80 percent would be considered a good figure? 

General Frrepman. Under the circumstances I cited, yes, sir. We 
would like to do better and we are striving to do so. 

Mr. Gireorr. Sir, there is one other factor that we pointed out in 
the presentation to the extent that you have a need for a recurrent 
meeting of this training for every quarter. Because the standards 
are set so high, what we are talking about in our ready rate and ready 
label is one which indicates that this crew has met satisfactorily these 
standards every repeated quarter, so there will always be a period in 
which a crew is meeting its requirements or has not yet fully met the 
quarterly requirement. 

Mr. Weaver. Thank you. 

I have just one other question, and that is the figure which you used 
there for your planes within the strategic forces. Are you trying to 
build that percentage up to a higher figure? 

General FrrepMAn. Yes, sir; we are going higher. 

Mr. Weaver. That is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your helpfulness 
to the committee. 



































HEATING AT LITTLE ROCK AIR FORCE BASE, ARK. 










Mr. Manon. Some time ago, perhaps a couple of years ago, a con- 
troversy arose between the suppliers of natural gas and electric power 
over the question of how the housing facilities constructed by the 
Government at the Little Rock Air Force Base should be heated. 
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The question was whether they should use natural gas or electricity 
as the heating element. 

We sent some investigators down and there was quite a controversy. 
It isa long story which already is in the record and which need not be 
repeated here. 

The upshot of it was that electric power was used as the heating 
element in this construction program. 

Mr. Jamie Whitten, a member of this subcommittee, gave to me 
today a story from the March 3 Arkansas Democrat which involves 
thismatter. I will read it. 


United States Air Force personnel have scheduled a meeting tomorrow at 
Little Rock Air Force Base in an attempt to resolve problems connected with 
heating of the base’s 1,535-unit housing facility, the Democrat learned today. 

The meeting was announced following a directive from the Air Force, issued in 
Washington, that “‘the contractor take necessary steps to increase the capacity or 
replace the units.” 

A spokesman at the base said “during the past cold spell the installation engi- 
neering people found that many of the heating pumps located outside the housing 
units did not function properly, and caused a loss of heat in the units. 

“This conference is to determine just what is wrong with this type of heating 
and to give recommendations to the contractor.” 

A conflict between Arkansas gas and electric utilities over awarding a contract 
to install the equipment broke into the open last May and brought a congres- 
sional subcommittee investigation team to Little Kock. 


Then here is another story from a paper which we will place in 
the record at this point. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


{From the Arkansas Democrat, Little Rock, Ark., Tuesday, January 6, 1959] 


Bast HEAT TROUBLE REPORTED—RESIDENTS ToLtp Not To Use APppLiAnces To 
CONSERVE POWER 


(By L. D. Kerr, Democrat staff writer) 


Reports received today by the Arkansas Democrat were to the effect that many 
residents of the Little Rock Air Force Base housing area suffered considerable 
discomfort recently during the bitter cold weather. 

Asked about the reports, the base housing officer said that any information 
concerning a heating problem would have to come from the Information Servy- 
ice Office. The ISO promised to release details on the number of families af- 
fected and what measures are being undertaken to correct the situation. 


TEMPORARY QUARTERS 


One resident of the housing area told the Democrat that the situation became 
80 bad that a public address truck was dispatched through the area advising 
ill residents that temporary shelter had been provided in the bachelor officers’ 
— He said he didn’t know whether any of the residents took up the 
offer. 

Another report said that several families left their homes and stayed with 
friends in North Little Rock to escape the chill. 

The Democrat also was told the residents were advised not to use heavy elec- 
tric appliances in order to conserve electricity for heating. 
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[From the Arkansas Democrat, Little Rock, Ark., Tuesday, Mar. 3, 1959]! 


PROBLEMS OF BASE HEATING To BE AIRED—OFFICIALS MEET ToMORROW T® Saupy 
Best SOLUTION 


(By John L. Ward, Democrat staff writer ) 


U.S. Air Force personnel have scheduled a meeting tomorrow at Little: Rock 
Air Force Base in an attempt to resolve problems connected with heating. of the 
base’s 1,535-unit housing facility, the Democrat learned today. 

The meeting was announced following a directive from the Air Force; issued 
in Washington, that “the contractor take necessary steps to increase the capacity 
or replace the units.” 

A spokesman at the base said: 

“During the past cold spell the installation engineering people found that many 
of the heating pumps located outside the housing units did not function properly, 
and caused a loss of heat in the units. 

“This conference is to determine just what is wrong with this type of heating 
and to give recommendations to the contractor.” 

A conflict between Arkansas gas and electric utilities over awarding a contraet 
to install the equipment broke into the open last May, and brought a congressional 
subcommittee investigation team to Little Rock. 

The Wednesday conference will involve Air Force representatives from USAP, 
Strategic Air Command, Second Air Force, and Little Rock. 

A meeting also has been scheduled Thursday, the air base spokesman said, 
between the contractor, the Mathis Heating Co., division of the Glenn Alden 
Corp., Fort Worth, Tex., and Air Force personnel. 

The Air Force in Washington issued this statement : 

“The heat pumps as installed at the Little Rock Air Force Base housing 
project have been found to be unsatisfactory in that the capacity is inadequate 
and fails to meet specifications. 

“The contractor has been directed to take necessary steps to increase the 
capacity or replace the units.” 

Mr. Manon. Do you know what the latest word is on this 
controversy / 

General FriepMan. We have Colonel Goddard with us, Mr. Chair- 
man, who is prepared to discuss the subject. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the picture of the situation, please, Colonel. 

Colonel Gopparp. I am Chief of the Housing Construction Division 
for the Air Force, Mr. Chairman. 

There is some difference of opinion between the Air Force and the 
prime contractor as to the exact capacity and output of the equip- 
ment to which you referred, the heat pump. We consider this as nor- 
mal in a program of this nature and we are in the course of resolving 
it at this time. 

It amounts to a small difference in the capacity and it is quite w- 
related to any difficulty mentioned last winter wherein a failure in the 
power distribution system caused some amount of inconvenience to 
the occupants. 

We have taken steps to remedy this situation by redesigning the 
distribution system serving the base and we feel we have that problem 
in hand. 

Mr. Manon. Is this going to cost the taxpayers any money / 

Colonel Govparp. I would estimate that it would cost approxi 

mately $180 a house to remedy the distribution system. 
















HOUSE 





THE ALL-ELECTRIC 








[ might state in explanation that the all-electric house as 2 concept 
is new in this country, and we find that even among the power com- 
panies, as well as ourselves, there are some new things to learn about 
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diversity factors and load factors, and we feel that this is a natural 
outgrowth of a new system and a new concept of heating and cooling 
houses. 

Mr. Manon. As you know, many people, particularly the gas peo- 
ple, felt that in an area which had a great abundance of natural gas 
the more economical way to heat these units would be through gas. 

In hindsight, and hindsight always is better than foresight, what 
is your conclusion about this? Would it have been better if we had 
not had those electric heating units ? 

Colonel Gopparp. Mr. Chairman, this project, as you know, is still 
under construction and it is partially complete and partially occupied. 

It would be extremely difficult for me to draw any conclusions as to 
the propriety of the decision made some time ago until we have had 
full occupancy and a full turn of the seasons and have had some ex- 
perience In using this new system and in getting occupant reaction. I 
am not prepared at this time, sir, to draw any conclusions as I look 
back on this problem. 

Mr. Manon. Are you expanding this type of heating, speaking now 
of the electric type of he: iting, or not ? 

Colonel Gopparp. Yes, sir; at Patrick, Homestead Air Force Base, 
Seymour-Johnson, Myrtle Beach, at Columbus, at Beale Air Force 
Base, with possibly others. The all-electric house is being widely 
used ‘by the Air Force and so far we have had little or no difficulty 
with it where we have complete occupancy and some utilization to 
base judgment on. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think, perhaps, the all-electric house may be 
as economical as the house which might use gas in the gas-producing 
areas ¢ 

Colonel Gopparp. I think the answer to that question, Mr. Chair- 
man, is tied up in many factors. 

Certainly with the purchase of electricity at base rates, either 
through a single metering system or conjunctively billed through a 
separate sy stem, it permits us to get power at very, very low ates. 

Of course, when you have electric heating and cooling, as well as 
water heating and cooking with electricity, you have more consump- 
tion and a better rate, so 1 would say that very definitely our analyses 

show that in many, many places electr icity is by far cheaper when one 
considers all factors, and by that I mean the first costs, the operating 
costs, and the maintenance costs over the life of the project. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the basic fuel which generates your electricity ? 

Colonel Gopparp. I am not aware of that inthis area. I would pre- 
sume it is probably gas. 1 am guessing, though. 

Mr. Fioop. I have a proposition. Let us scrap the whole deal, use 
coal, and nobody will be mad. 

Mr. Manon. You perhaps will need to use a little of the great gas 
resources of the Southwest. 

Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Gopparp. I think in further answer to your question, Mr. 
Chairman, it might be appropriate to look at the trend of fuel costs 
throughout the country. If one were to graph it, you would see there 
is & gradual increase in gas rates. The graph is going from the lower 
left to the upper right of a normal chart. 

If one would look at the his story of electric rates in this country 
he would see that it is going somewhat in the other direction. 














Mr. Manon. Going down? 

Colonel Gopparp. That is right. Therefore as a trend, and looking 
25 years into the future as to what our operation and maintenance 
costs might be, this certainly is an element of judgment in any decision 
that the Air Force must make. 

Mr. Manon. I do not personally know whether the decision made 
at Little Rock was good or bad. I wanted to explore this matter 
a little further at the suggestion of Mr. Whitte, who is occupied in 
another committee. 

Colonel Gopparp. Yes, sil 

Mr. Manon. Of course, I am sure we all feel we should act in a 
businesslike and prudent manner in handling these things. 

There were those who felt it was a mistake to use the electric heat- 
ing system at this base, but that is a matter which is more or less past 
history now, 

You do think these people, after $180 a unit has been expended 
on about 1,500 units, will be able to get adequate heating ¢ 

Colonel Gopparp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Ojf the record. 


7 
i 
(Discussion held off the record.) 





DESIGN OF BASE ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 





Colonel Gopparp. Mr. Chairman, if I may make another statement. 

The S180 I spok« 5 ot is in rec rd to the ele aC tric al distributi Lon 5} stem 
serving the project and has no bearing whatsoever on the cost of the 
heating and cooling equipment which goes into the house. 

It is a completely unrelated item. It just so happens that at the 
same ee there was an i veatt of the distribution system, let us 
put it, due to our lack of knowledge of this system, and it is not 
rel: iad in any way to the ane ting and cooling e juipment at this base. 

Mr. Manon. So it is not a unit cost at all? 

Colonel Gopparp. No. 

Mr. Manon. You gave me a unit figure. Why don’t you give me 
the overall figure? That seems the more logical thing. 

Colonel Gopparp. I would like to correct this for the record. T am 
speaking from memory. It would be on the order of $275,000, or 
about $180 a house, to correct the distribution system. 

I thank you, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 
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ae Ar Narionat Guarp OperATION AND MAINTENANCE 
ecision 


WITNESSES 


em MAJ. GEN. WINSTON P. WILSON, CHIEF, AIR FORCE DIVISION, NA- 
pied in TIONAL GUARD BUREAU 
BRIG. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 
COL. R. E. FERGUSON, DIRECTORATE OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 


+t OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 
( a 


Program and financing 








C heat- : od iain ~ eieoienel aia 
is | 
5 past } 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estir 
a es + ; wussmented nd mai nance otal 
ende Pre t K ities: Operation nd maintenance (tot | 
ded Noation : ; $172. 839. 839 | $172. 930, 000 $169, 000, 000 
Financing: Comparative transfers from ( ) other accounts_- 172, 839, 839 172 930, 000 
A ppropr ew 0 1 authority). -- 169, 000, | 








1958 ual 1959 estim 1960 estin 
‘ment, nae — - — — Sinica 
syste Numbe nanent non-Federal positions__--. 14, 100 14, 080 14. O11 
ystem = of non-Federal employee . 12 930 a Sr oe 
Ol the Nur f non-Federal employees at end of year..... 13, 649 13, 230 13, 230 
AV salary of non-Federal positions- . $4, 976 $5, 308 $5, 2 
at the 1 Personal services: Civilian non-Federal. . ‘ $64, 384, 640 $70, 968, 000 $69, 259, 000 
let us 2 Travel 1° 285,933 | 1, 256, 000 1” 191, 000 
ia 3 Transportation of thing 2, 533, 450 2, 396, 000 2. 519, 000 
1S not i ( tion services 333, 559 357. 000 | 352, 000 
>; pase Rents 1 utility service - 232, 544 203, 000 171, 000 
base. ] ind reproduction ieee eS ea ae 21, 647 91, 000 | 25, 000 
7 Othe itractual services. -.- , 37, 085, 855 343, 000 | 7, 000 
08 Supy 1d materials 63, 762, 142 | 9, 000 7, 000 
( } yuiy 1, O88, 543 417, 000 2, 027, 000 
ve me Taxes and assessments... - | _ 1,211, 526 | 460,000 | _1, 812, 000 
Potal obligations_....-- . . s | 172,839,839 | 172, 930, 000 169, 000, 000 
TI am —_______— . . 
UU, or 
Mr. Boye. General, you may start your presentation on the Air 


National Guard operation and maintenance. We will also insert the 
appropriate justification mater ials at this point in the record. 
(The information follows :) 


Summary of requirements 











Program Title 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estin: ate 

No. 
a) (2) 3) | (4) 

£10} Operelinn Of GUOTMICS . 6 caceccscscasensecaccwesss $57, 895, 195 $50, 764, 000 $51, 404, 000 

430 | Logistical support.......-.-- a a 29, 356, 375 25, 139, 000 22, 189, 000 

200’) ‘Traine support... < +22 <2. os occc caw cccwouswens 85, 132, 067 96, 336, 000 94, 730, 000 

470 POON MING eo in cncnnncreddecnenuaseneeiaun 332, 463 456, 000 442, 000 

480 | Servicewide support........--..............---.-- 123, 739 235, 000 235, 000 

Total program requirements- -_....-.--.------ 172, 839, 839 172, 930, 000 169, 000, 000 
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ProGrRamM 410. OpERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Summary of requirements 





— = / — aan’ 
Project Title 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


| ——  — 
411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and 
$26, 392, 000 $26, 695, 


supplies ORO LY ro nek ; | $35,831, 195 
412 | Aircraft fuel and oil_.....-..-- ee orl Tak .--| 22,064, 000 24, 372, 000 24, 709, 0 
Total program requirements. ------ hidodlachs 57, 895, 195 50, 764, 000 51, 404, 
| 





Project 411. Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies 


Program requirements : 


I ai cenieasaibes civ ctaeteacnan alas onsen an alana mee $26, 695, 000 
Ian RINT ON hs sitive plein anne nics asaemacaaay cose 26, 392, 000 
YR OUR TO a acer ee ene iaten ao amin ead Signaipeiiaien 35, 831, 1% 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and 
supplies required in the maintenance and operation of inservice aircraft. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate includes supplies and spare parts necessary to maintain the 
assigned aircraft in the accomplishment of the programed aircraft flying hours 
for fiscal year 1960. The unit cost per flying hour, by aircraft model, is based 
upon Air Force experience factors. 

In fiscal year 1960, a total of 10 squadrons are scheduled for conversion fron 
one type of aircraft to a completely different model. This conversion require 
a base stock level of spare parts and supplies to support these aircraft. The 
decrease in fiscal years 1960 and 1959 from 1958 is due to a reduction in the 
experience cost factors per flying hour. The following tabulation shows a con- 
parison of the flying hours for fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960. 


Fiscal year Fiseal vear Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960) 
Jet ; : : we 344, 083 367, 448 33, 4 
Conventional. ; - ; 92, 780 94, 447 93, 444 
2 OMe... eae Siaceenes 436, 863 461, 895 456, 4 


—— —a : Sentosa ~ a =— 


Programed | Consumption} Fund require 











Basic type and model aircraft flying hours | rate per fly- | ments fiscal 
ing hour year 1960 
F-84F : 31, 615 $49. 74 
F-86D 36, 106 43. 67 ’ 3 
F-86H_---- ; 41, 546 44.99 1, 849, 15 
F-86L -- - ou 78, 703 139, 36 10, 968, 
F-89B/D : ; : 22, 514 52. 40 1, 179, 73 
F-89H/J_- 24, 794 5S, 88 1, 459, 87 
F-94C __. , . 290 37. 12 10, 76 
F-100A 11, 793 99. 11 1, 168, St 
F-100C/F 24, 611 78. 11 
B-25M /T B-25J/K/N 2, 181 11. 05 
RF-S4F/K 25, 674 68. 39 ; 
RB-57A ; 4,048 | 133. 03 538, 5 
B-57B/C_.. , 5, 498 68, 05 374,1 
T-33 56, 238 17. 90 1, 006, 
C/VC-47 ; 46, 756 15. OS 705, 08 
C-119J 5, 149 31. 12 160, 2 
SA-16 9, 447 17. 44 164, 7 
C-45 29, 390 | 11.79 346, 8 
V B-2¢ 21 23. 04 a 
T-29 500 13. 04 6,52 
456, 874 26, 
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Project 412. Aircraft fuel and oil 


Program requirement : 


Pee See cee, 8 Coane aan aeenuaueGewnsuconaawe $24, 709, 000 
EE I Es se aah as ai se Si crc ms witch rece Soin actin 24, 372, 000 
SPORTAL ON Ni ps cai ctonice caea eis osaht eesralg  aanek aera i 22, 064, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the direct expenses of aviation fuel and lubricat- 
ing oil for the operation of Air National Guard aircraft. 


PART IL. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is based on the requirements for aircraft fuel and oil and is 
computed by multiplying the programed flying hours (by model of aircraft) by 
the average hourly consumption rate. Composite cost factors utilized in the 
computation for fuel and oil costs were developed by the USAF and are the 
basis upon which the Air National Guard will reimburse the Air Force stock 


fund. 


The increase in this project over the prior years is due to the change in types 


and models of ai 


reraft. 


More modern types of jet aircraft which have a higher 


consumption rate per hour are being phased into the program. The following 


tabulation shows a comparison of the flying hours for fiscal years 1958, 1959, 


and 1960: 


Jet. 
Conventional 


Gallons 


Fiseal year 
1958 


_———oo 


344, 083 | 


| 92, 780 


436, 863 


Fiscal year 


1959 


367, 448 


94, 447 | 


Composite 


Fiscal vear 


1960 


363, 430 
93, 444 


456, 874 


Type fuel Type and model Aircraft | fuel per | Total fuel and Total cost 
aircreft hours hour gallons oil cost 
| | factors 
ee 114, 809 | 580 | 66, 589, 220 |... 
| F-86H_. ieee 41, 546 | 500 | 20,773, 000 aoa 
F-89B/D/H/J_- 47, 308 | 9A0 44, 942, 600 
| F-040... 290 560 162, 400 
| MSR. 6 ode pe 56, 238 341 19, 177, 158 
PRS oA 1k Deamecad int cies bdh adel bvaiaeonuccs uawekel 151, 644, 378 . 1083348 | $16, 428, 363 
100/130 .-| VB-26 21 150 3, 150 | 
C/V C-47 46, 756 O68 4,488, 576 | 
T-29 500 | 72 86, 000 ¥ 
TB-25J/K/M/N 2,181 } 135 294, 435 
Total 4, 872, 161 194686 948, 542 
91/96 C4 29, 390 | 49 | 1, 440, 110 . 164686 237, 166 
115/145_. SA-16 9, 447 | 121 1, 143, 087 os 
C-119 5, 149 247 | Sy SPREE. Tavnglodstncwsntctiewaunawdese 
Tn ee 2, 414, 890 . 206686 499, 124 
Synthetic oil..__.. F/RF-S4F/K 57, 289 190 28, 071. 610 ‘ 
RB-57A 4,048 650 2, 631, 200 tae 
F-100A 11, 793 625 7, 370, 625 
F-100C 18, 311 675 12, 359, 925 
| F-100F_... 6, 300 TAO 4, 725, 000 
B-57B/C....... 5, 498 725 3, 986, 050 


Total ae 
Rounded to 





59, 144, 410 


- 1115275 


24, 709, 423 
24, 709, 000 
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ProcraM 430. LocisticaAL SupPortT 


Summary of requirements 


| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


(2) | | 


u $ 0 | $22, 143, On 
luction, tional 1 | , 000 25, 000 
ised personnel 5, 5 25, 000 | 21, 000 
‘ iol - |—— — 
5, 139, 000 22 189, 000 

| 


— ee 





Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1960 $22, 148, 000 
KE 
EP 


iscal year 1959 : 25, 093, 000 
iscal year 1958 29, 319, 200 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides funds for labor and contractual maintenance incident 
to depot level maintenance of aircraft, aircraft engines, aircraft accessories, 
electronics and communications equipment, ground powered and _ other 
equipment. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate was determined on the basis of USAF experience factors de- 
veloped during previous years. The cost data by types and models of aircraft 
was applied against the programed inventory and flying hours for fiscal year 
1960. 

The decrease in this project results from a reduced flying hour program and 
a reduction in depot maintenance cost factors. These two reductions more 
than offset the normal increases associated with newer models and types of 
aircraft. 





363, 430 


03, 444 


456, 874 








-rogramed Cost per Total cost 
hours hour 





25, 674 | $ 53. 54 | $1, 374, 586 
31, 615 | 32. 68 1, 033, 178 
36, 106 | 18. 38 1, 746, 086 
41, 546 100. 29 | 4, 166, 648 
; a oiigigen dictions 78, 703 44. 93 | 3, 536, 126 

F-89B/D 22, 514 78.3 1, 764, 647 
F-89H/J____- 24, 794 | Ss; teem 
F-9C. 290 105. 7: 30, 659 
F-100A_ 11, 793 67. 58 | 796, 971 
F-100C/F __- 24, 611 47. 59 | 1, 171, 237 
B-57B/C : 5, 498 | a8 
2, 181 27. 7§ 60, 610 

4,048 278, 502 

56, 238 | oe 1, 310, 908 

5, 149 | 53. 72 | 276, 604 

9, 447 72 | 1, 045, 972 

46, 756 23. ¢ 1, 117, 936 

29, 390 3. 88 | 496, 103 

21 .61 | 937 

500 20. 93 | 10, 465 


456, 874 | 


1 Rounded to $22,143,000. 
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Project 434. Printing and reproduction, Air National Guard 


Program requirements: 
Fiseal year 1960 
Fiscal year 1959 
Fiscal year 1958 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for printing, binding, and blank-book work performed 
by the Government Printing Office, Department of Defense printing plants, and 
commercial contractors. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for printing of Air National Guard letters, Air National 
Guard regulations, Air National Guard equipment authorization lists, and the 
reproduction of technical training Air Force manuals for on-the-job training. 
These manuals are used to provide reference and home-study material for use 
by both new and experienced Air National Guard personnel. Cost is based on 
a requirement established by continental air command for adequate on-the-job 
training in 40 different career fields, and past experience for Air National Guard 
publications. 


1500 OJT Manuals at $1.00 each 
Printing of ANGR’s, ANGL’s, ANGEAL’s, ete 


Total 
Project 436. Disposition of deceased personnel 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1960 
Fiscal year 1959 
Fiscal year 1958 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for burial expenses of Air National Guard personnel 
killed while participating in unit training assemblies, field training, authorized 
aerial flights, other training exercises, or while attending service schools. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimated cost is based on fatality per number of flying hours, estimated 
deaths from other than flying, and the average cost per fatality as shown by Air 
National Guard experience. 

The net decrease in this project over the prior year is attributable to an 
increase in the average number of military personnel and a decrease in the 
total pilot hours to be flown in fiscal year 1960 compared to fiscal year 1959. 
The average number of military personnel and the total pilot hours for fiscal 
years 1958, 1959, and 1960 are as follows: 

Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1958 1960 


Average military personnel : 59, 2 73, 700 
Pilot hours 


(a) Non-flying personnel: Estimated on Air National Guard experi- 
ence of one death per 7,700 man years. Average man years fiscal 
year 1960, 73,700 divided by 7,700 equals 10 deaths at an average 
cost of $500 equals an estimated requirement of 

(b) Flying personnel: Estimated Air National Guard experience of one 
death per 16,790 pilot hours flown. Total pilot hours for fiscal 
year 1960, 550,297, divided by 16,790 equal 33 deaths at an average 
cost of $500, equals an estimated requirement of 


Total 
Rounded to 





ProGrAM 440. TRAINING SuPPORT 


Summary of requirements 


Title actus >} 1960 estimate 


1) (3) { 


$41 Field training and other exercises or maneuvers. - -- $622, 213 $659, 000 $638, 000 
144 | ‘Training equipment and supplies. 144, 047 150, 000 150, 000 
448 | Base operations and maintenance... 82, 930, 702 93, 527, 000 91, 744, 000 
449 | Major repairs_ - 1, 435, 105 2, 000, 000 2, 198, 000 


Total program requirements 85, 132, 067 96, 336, 000 94, 730, 000 


Project 441. Field training and other erercises or maneuvers 


Program requirements : 
Fiscal year 1960_____. oo ea aa dk $638, 000 
Fiscal year 1959_____- een ete : - _. 659,000 
Was WOR TOs. 622, 213 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides funds for necessary expenses in connection with the 
opening, operating, and closing ef Air National Guard training sites. Also 
provided are funds for fixed communications, motor vehicle fuel and lubricants, 
local purchase of supplies, materials, services, and other operating expenses at 
all sites. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Requirements are based on the number of personnel to attend field training. 
The various cost and usage factors are developed from actual cost data of 
prior year encampments. 

The following tabulation shows the number of personnel entering field train- 
ing during fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960: 


Number entering field training 


Fiscal year 1958 (actual)_____- . 
Fiscal year 1959 (estimate) 
Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) 


During fiscal year 1960 an estimated 8,419 officers and 53,182 airmen will 
participate in field training. The cost of opening, operating, and closing Air 
National Guard permanent training sites is provided on an anual basis in 
project 448. An estimated 1,430 officers and 9,733 airmen, representing 112 units, 
will train at active military or State-owned interim training sites. 
Opening, operating, and closing of interim training sites, $111,630 

Units in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, the aeromedical transport squadrons 
and most of the communications, tactical control, and AACS units with an esti- 
mated 1,480 officers and 9,733 airmen for a total of 11,168 will train at State 
owned interim training sites. Estimated funds for the operation of interim sites 
are based on an average cost of $10 per individual to include $6 for opening, $2.25 
for operating, and $1.75 for closing interim sites; 11,163 personnel at $10 each 
equals $111,630. 

Transportation of unit equipment, $202,500 

This estimate provides for commercial transportation of unit equipment to 
and from the training site. Includes materials for packing and crating of equip- 
ment, and for railroad switching changes and toll charges, where applicable. 
Units at or near their training sites have been excluded. 
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Local purchase funds, $287,455 

Provision is made for funds to provide all units with local procurement of 
maintenance, janitorial supplies, items of supply which are not available at 
jepots, and office supplies. Funds are also included for laundry and dry-cleaning 
services ; motor vehicle fuel and lubricants and cost of fixed communications. 


Local procurement $41, 550 
Laundry and dry cleaning 53, 945 
a TODICIN £00) One lUDTICANUS. . 53 reece ean 117, 810 
Fixed communications 74.150 


USAF support personnel, $36,450 


Provides for per diem for USAF personnel while in a TDY status incident to 
providing support for Air National Guard field training. This includes 63 air 
weather service personnel, 3 AACS officers, 60 AACS control tower personnel 
and 86 GCA personnel to operate 3 ground control appreach systems. No per 
diem has been computed for airmen during periods Air National Guard messing 
facilities will be available at the training sites, as airmen receive their subsist- 
ence free of charge, and are not authorized per diem during such periods. 

Total, $638,035. 

Rounded to $638,000. 


Project 444. Training equipment and supplies 


Program requirements : 
Fiscal year 1960 : $150, 000 
Fiscal year 1959___- 150, 000 
Fiseal year 1958. 144, 047 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the requisition and modification of training aids, 
special equipment, supplies and services rendered in connection with training 
conducted by Continental Air Command and the Air National Guard, and also 
includes technical books, periodicals, handbooks, publications, commercial texts 
and other instructive literature for use in the Air National Guard base libraries 
and schools, plus maps and charts. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the procurement of special supplies required in con- 
nection with training conducted by the Air National Guard. Included in this 
estimate are radio facility charts, airmen’s handbook, maps and charts, and mis- 
cellaneous technical literature and charts required in conducting the Air Na- 
tional Guard training program. 

Requirements for charts and maps are based on the average aircraft inven- 
tory and the number of flying bases on which tactical squadrons are located. 
The following tabulation shows the average aircraft inventory and the number 
of hye bases on which tactical squadrons are located for fiscal years 1958, 1959, 
and 1960. 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Average aircraft inventory..................---2------ a 2, 216 2, 234 
Flying bases y 4 94 





Radio facility charts, $94,360 

The requirement for radio facility charts is based on 2 sets for 666 aircraft, 1 
Set for 1,568 aircraft, and 5 sets for each flying base (3,370 sets x $28 per 
year, $94,360). 


Airmen’s handbook, $10,386 
12,160 recruits at 85 cents per copy, $10,336. 
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Maps, $23,629 

The requirement for replacement of world aeronautical charts, sectional an4 
local area maps, is based on annual replacement of 30 percent of the authoriza- 
tion for each flying base. 


World aeronautical charts 
Sectional maps 
Local area maps 


Total 


194,515 maps, at $0.25, $23,629. 


Miscellaneous technical literature and charts, $22,090 

This estimate provides for supplying flying bases with airman’s guide, annual 
flight information manuals, ANG procedure for control of aircraft, pilot’s hand- 
books, aeronautical planning charts, flight planning manual, in-flight publica- 
tions, terminal flight publications, etc. (94 bases X $235, $22,090). 

Total, $150,415. 

Rounded to, 150,900. 


Project 448. Base operations and maintenance 


Program requirements: 
Fiseal year 1960 $91, 744, 000 
Fiscal year 1959 93, 527, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 82, 930, 702 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for expenses incident to base maintenance and opera- 
tions of Air National Guard facilities, including local housekeeping, service pay 
of air technicians, service contracts, travel of military and civilian personnel 
and local purchase of supplies, materials, and services. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the operation of 595 Air National Guard units and 
the maintenance of 135 separate Air National Guard installations. The funds 
requested will provide for such activities as base supervision and management, 
runway alert, aircraft operations, ground training, base operations, aircraft 
maintenance, base maintenance, supply, communications and other equipment 
maintenance, and security of Air National Guard equipment and supplies. All 
of these activities are the keystone to the successful operations, training, and 
mobilization readiness of the Air National Guard. Provision is made for the 
operation and maintenance of an average of 2,234 aircraft 91 percent of which 
will be jets. Included are the necessary requirements of supply activities cover- 
ing all facets of logistical support for the flying training and ground training 
of various type units. The operations at an Air National Guard facility cover 
the military personnel administration for an average of 9,400 officers and 64,300 
airmen in fiscal year 1960. The requirements provide for those necessary 
expenses related to the base maintenance of 135 Air National Guard bases of 
which 94 will be flying bases and 41 nonflying bases. At those installations 
wherein the heavy communications and radar units and equipment are located 
provision is made for the necessary electronics maintenance and operations 
security. 

The decrease in funds from fiscal year 1959 is directly related to a decrease 
in the number of air technicians and aircraft flying hours projected for the Air 
National Guard during fiscal year 1960. 
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The following tabulation shows a comparison of the costs for functions included 
under this project for fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960. 


| 1958 | 1959 1960 


_ Air technicians__- ; Aine baa $65, 596, 166 | $72, 399, 000 | 71, 025, 000 
Man-years.- .- sie ae 12, 939 13, 370 13, 230 

9 Base maintenance (including service wie acts, leased 
property rentals, and service agreements) - - - -- ce eae $4, 520, 689 $6, 442, 000 $7, 226, 000 

. Other maintenance... : e Jatatende ce 2, 121, 165 2, 633, 000 1, 850, 000 

. Travel daca ds taiwe 1, 153, 920 1, 046, 000 981, 000 

5, Transparencies and training devices-_-_-_- ; a as 21, 524 67, 000 64, 000 
s, Local purchase. -- ‘ é ced : . 6, 990, 288 8, 501, 000 8, 065, C00 
7, Communications. -- ei toe a 186, 000 224, 000 217, 000 


§ Distribution of materiel_-_. be ae Saale “4 ; 2, 340, 950 2, 215, 000 2, 316, 000 


} 


POL -stinew sai Stn Pane ape 82, 930, 702 93, 527, 000 | 91, 744, 000 





This project is one of the most significant elements in the attainment of the 
Air National Guard program since it provides the cadre and support necessary 
to implement and carry forward the mobilization training of the Air National 
Guard. During fiscal year 1960, the above-mentioned functions necessary in the 
operation of an Air National Guard base will be primarily carried out by an 
average strength of 13,230 civilian personnel (air technicians) which is a re- 
duction from fiscal year 1959 strength. These air technicians are also required 
to be members of the Air National Guard. Tabulated below are the various 
costs to support the above mentioned functions for support of the operation of 
595 Air National Guard units and the maintenance of the 135 Air National 
Guard bases programed for fiscal year 1960. 


1, Air technicians, $71,024,726 


The total requirement for air technicians is: 13,230 man-years x $5,235 aver- 
age salary plus $1,765,676 for Federal insurance contributions, $71,024,726 


2. Base maintenance (including service contracts leased property rental and 
service agreements ) , $7,226,282 

Funds are required to support Air National Guard facilities, which are pro- 
vided through 181 service contracts and 107 leases, 11 runway maintenance 
agreements, and 8 penne training sites service contracts. 

8. Other maintenance, $1,849,67 

Vehicle maintenance, $232,971—This estimate provides funds for the main- 
tenance of ground powered equipment and vehicles. A total of 9,830 averag 
humber of motor vehicles and major items of ground powered equipment on 
hand in the Air National Guard will require maintenance over and above organi- 
zational capabilities (9,830 vehicles on hand in the Air National Guard units 
X $23.70 per vehicle). 

Maintenance of UH F/DF homing beacons, $41,400.—Funds required to support 
agreement with the Federal aviation agency for maintenance service on 18 hom- 
ing beacons at $2,300 per year. This is a new and continuing requirement which 
stems from procurement and installation of equipment in fiscal year 1959. 

Technical representatives, $1,575,300.—Factory representatives will be required 
for 1,068 man-months at a rate of $1,475 per month to assist aircraft mainte- 
nance sections and flying personnel who have limited experience with jet type air- 
craft and engines and equipment programed and field maintenance for 40 C—11 
jet instrument trainers during fiscal year 1960. 

4. Travel, $981,194 

This estimate provides for official travel of civilian and military personnel 
performed concerning Air National Guard activities, including travel of the 
USP and FO’s of the several States and Territories, USAF instructor personnel 
on duty with the Air National Guard, travel of other USAF personnel 
in relation to Air National Guard activity, air technicians, pilots for ferrying air- 
craft, and personnel assigned to mobile training detachments. 

d. Transparencies and training devices, $64,000 
Funds in the amount of $64,000 are required to reimburse the Continental Air 


Command for local purchases of transparencies and training devices furnished 
to the Air National Guard. Of this amount $32,000 is estimated to cover the 
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cost of local purchase of transparencies required by the Air National Guard to 
illustrate the various systems for different type aircraft, ete. The remaining 
$32,000 will be required for the purchase of training devices such as instru- 
ment panel trainers, pilot and radar observer trainers, etc. These transparen- 
cies and training devices will be utilized to support Air National Guard training 
at various locations throughout the United States. 


6. Local purchase, $8,065,793 

Provisions are made for funds to provide local purchase of janitorial sup- 
plies, local purchases of maintenance, items of supplies which are not available 
at the depots, motor vehicle fuel and lubricants, office supplies, laundry and 
dry cleaning services. Funds are included to reimburse Army and Air Force 
stock funds for aircraft supplies and spare parts required by Air National 
Guard bases in connection with routine maintenance of aircraft. Funds re 
quired to reimburse the single manager system for special purpose clothing, 
individual equipment, and blankets are also included. 


7. Communications, $216,540 
Funds are required for the cost of leased and commercial communication 
services for Air National Guard bases, senior USAF and unit instructors. 


8. Distribution of materiel, $2,315,794 

Funds are required for the commercial transportation necessary for the 
movement of Air National Guard materiels, supplies, and equipment from Air 
National Guard installations to Air Force and Army installations and to other 
Air National Guard installations, Also included are requirements for shipment 
of supplies and equipment from Air Force, Army, Navy, and other agencies 
to Air National Guard installations. Requirements were based on prior year 
obligational experience versus actual flying hours and actual personnel 
strengths to arrive at an average cost per ton for supplies and equipment to 
be shipped. These costs per ton were then applied to the estimated tons of 
supplies and equipment to be shipped to arrive at the estimated cost. 

Total, $91,744,000. 

Project 449. Major repairs 

Program requirements: 


a er eee re oe een eee $2, 198, 000 
Ne en ne ee a ode aaa 2, 000, 000 
I NN re cree ee weiss oe eee esa ee eee 1, 435, 105 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for repairs and rehabilitation of Air National Guard 
facilities. 
PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for major repairs, modification, and rehabilitation of 
Air National Guard real property for flying and support units including aircraft 
control and warning squadrons and communications squadrons. This estimate 
is generated by a continuing requirement for major repairs to facilities includ- 
ing runways, aircraft parking aprons, warehouses, hangars, fuel storage, other 
operational and storage facilities as well as related utility systems and plants, 
and for the development of installations to a degree consistent with the minimum 
Air National Guard standards and criteria and to permit the maximum utiliza- 
tion of existing facilities and structures in lieu of performing new construction. 
Also included in this estimate is an anticipated requirement for the accomplish- 
ment of restoration, replacement, and rehabilitation of facilities damaged by 
fire, storm, and flood. 

Tabulated below are the general categories of repairs and rehabilitation to be 
performed in fiscal year 1960. 


mepnive nnd sehebitiintiows . 255555 cs cece ine eee $633, 250 
Alterations and modification of structures__.........._.... 1, 564, 490 


—— 


Soe tale te les Giamvonietes ecstatic Gots als fetes Ee a a A aS 2, 197, 740 
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ProcraM 470. MepIcaL Support 


Summary of requirements 


— 





Project Title | 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
No. | 
(a) Pecxgp a fe ogy (4) 
472 | Medical equipment and supplies-- --- ih —- 847 7 | $389, 000 $389, 000 
475 | Medical care in nonair force facilities... _- 5, 616 | 67, 000 | 53, 000 
Total program requirements-_....----------- | 332, 463 | 456, 000 | 442, 000 


Project 472. Medical equipment and supplies 


Program requirements : 


WIBCRE FORE WOOO nnn. ian kk ee oneness eke $389, 000 
WInCh) VOR? 2e0ee oon ecco awensenéantebogntddesee nd eee ae 389, 000 
Wistar yOae teeer.. eos See cease eeeeoe 286, 847 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of medical equipment and sup- 
plies in support of the Air National Guard. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for medical supplies and equipment including ex- 
pendable medical supplies and equipment and new and replacement items of non- 
expendable medical equipment for Air National Guard bases and training 
sites. 

The requirements in this estimate are based on a continuation of the reor- 
ganization under the Air Defense Command concept which generated an ad- 
ditional requirement for class “A” and class “B” dispensary medical facilities, 
medical support, and additional aeromedical transport squadrons. 


15 dispensaries to complete requirements__.____._._---.-----_--------~- $41, 530 
27 Tactical squadrons, field X-ray, accessories and dental equipment____ 133, 209 
10 Class ‘“‘B” dispensaries, augmentation of medical equipment____---~- 16, 374 
4 Class “A’’ dispensaries, augmentation of medical equipment____---_~- 6, 693 
4 Troop carrier squadrons, augmentation of medical equipment_____~~_- 19, 735 
2 Aeromedical squadrons, activation and organization__._._._-----_-~~- 28, 000 
4 Aeromedical transportation squadrons, augmentation of specialized 
NENT ARN ication os cnc ccc nao sss ance cae emp an ads lps eae ete rages 20, 000 
Replacement of nonexpendable equipment, $555,484*2% percent__._._ 138, 887 
RORRE FOB De QE in rccteciinnsb venice nbcnailinies thiamin Mapai 279, 428 


Base and field training supplies: 
(a) Base supplies: A factor of $0.75 per man year is used for base 
miedions Bumpers Tae. CO 0k 10, fe tao lena ewe 55, 275 
(b) Field supplies: A factor of $0.50 per man attending field train- 
ing is used for field training medical supplies ($0.5061,601) 30, 800 
(ce) Vaccines for immunization against Asian Influenza and Polio- 
myelitis for flying and key maintenance personnel totaling 21,000 
personnel. Average cost per individual for vaccine is $1.15 


fb es URINE icici cad insems'scmsbapoconiseniedainan peer ep maecintencnatetbasehtae aaa eceadal 23, 000 
EE sc asc sca pss nsec sms oh da cash nei hearin nba db natin ie csp 388, 50% 
ROU ONG | hc sidigd ddinis hd tidenthistintiih thaséin abe whet aede ened 389, 000 


Project 475. Medical care in nonair force facilities 
Program requirements : 
BROOCH RM IN aa 2 arcs ot es beck nasealedes ea cain eats Gi EES aE $53, 000 
MINOR, SON ION 5a eos ec eieia a ccenieacarn pees ae 67, 000 
PA SORE Vd ee ne oa ebe abbas Dae 45, 616 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for authorized medical care of Air National Guard per. 
sonnel by other Government agencies or civilian hospitals, for emergency medi- 
cal care, and for hospitalization. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for medical and hospital expenses of Air Nationa] 
Guard personnel who contract a disease or illness or suffer an injury in line of 
duty while participating in authorized training such as drills, field training, or 
other training exercises, and for those who contract a disease or sustain an 
injury not in line of duty for the period of training only, and when Air Force 
facilities are not available. Factors used for unit training assemblies, field 
training, and per pilot hour are based on Air National Guard experience. 


Unit training assemblies, 3,191,903 man-days at $0.001 ($0.001 X3,191,903)_ $3,192 





Field training, 932, 639 man-days at $0.02 ($0.02 x 932,639) _.._..________ 18, 658 
Poe RoUrs. GoU.ce: Gt So.0. (30.00 650 207 D cue ec ee 11, 006 
Active duty training at home station, 102,400 man-days at $0.20 ($0.20x 
a ail i ok os Ses ke samses eden 20, 480 
ng i ns 53, 331 
UNNI” ns es et 53, 000 


PrRoGRAM 480. SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 


Summary of requirements 








Project Title 1958 actual | 1959 eatiseans | 1960 estimate 
No. | | 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
481 | Command administration..__._............-_._-__-- | $65, 331 | $174, 000 $174, 000 
482 | Commercial communications systems_-_...........-- 58, 408 | 61, 000 | 61, 000 
peer reer ae 
Total program requirements -_--.............--- 123, 739 | 235, 000 | 235, 000 
Project 481. Command administration 
Program requirements: 

INN ICR a aE $174, 000 
Rg Fe es pee Senet 174, or 

ON NE a 65, é 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the expenses of servicewide support functions inci- 
dent to the administration, operation, and maintenance of the Air National 
Guard. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for TDY travel expenses of Air National Guard officers 
as follows: Recalled for periods of active duty, not in excess of 90 days, with 
the National Guard Bureau; to attend training conferences with numbered Air 
Forces to establish training policies; to attend committee meetings pursuant 
to section 8033; and for TDY travel expenses of officers and civilians on duty 
in the National Guard Bureau in connection with Air National Guard activities. 
National Guard Bureau 

Of the officers and civilians on duty in the National Guard Bureau a total of 


wo 


72 will make an estimated 10 trips each, of which 3 are computed for mileage 
and the balance by military aircraft. 





Mileage: 72 officers and civilians X 2,000 miles x 3 trips X $0.05... $21, 600 
Per diem: 72 officers and civilians X 3 days x 10 trips X $12____-- 25, 920 
a a i ree En ee 47, 520 
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Manpower survey team 

This estimate provides for travel of 60 officers to be called to active duty 
with the Air National Guard to serve on the manpower survey team for air 
technician program. 

These officers will be on duty for a total of 90 days in fiscal year 1960, 
of which 60 will be spent in travel status. 


a mem: GO OlmCers < OU CAVE: % SlotOneca nando nvnconuumermasocek $43, 200 
Mileage: 60 officers X 1,500 average miles per trip X 16 trips  $0.05_. 72, 000 
ME es ce Saks aie act cae oes cchac ces eas ae ms ci i nap le cla gas 115, 200 


> 


Section 8033 
Ten general officers comprising the committee and subcommittee : 


Committee : 
Per diem: 4 days X 5 meetings = 20 days 
20 days X 8 meetings X $12.00 per day. -_.-____.______ $1, 920 
Mileage: S members X estimated 2,625 miles X 5 meetings X $0.06. 6,300 
Subcommittee : 


Per diem: 2 days * 5 meetings = 10 days 
10 days X 2 members X $12.00 per day__-..__________. 240 
Mileage: 2 members X estimated 1,000 miles X 5 meetings X $0.06_ 600 
PI I ei ao hc gsc i es i is ia ee ae ali dal 9, 060 


Air Materiel Command 

Travel expense covers trip to Headquarters USAF in connection with National 
Guard Bureau planning, budgeting, and supply activities and visits to AMC in- 
stallations and Air National Guard units to render property accounting and 
technical assistance, 


Fer diem: 28 trips x 4 days < $12.00 per diem... $1, 344 
Mipage : 13 trips K ZILLES SSO. er Oa is ike 1,373 
I ai i sew et acacia gh 6 ea thet a staehins al dah ear aiadidineaaiiaa bana eaatiaiaht 2, T1iT 


Total, $174,497. 
Rounded to, $174,000. 


Project 482. Commercial communications systems 


Program requirements: 


PisOal "VORS FOU cece Ai ee ee ts ee $61, 000 
BO TUOCSSRT . SIUNINY TOR acca sme eles ads elisa edadigh esac amas 61, 000 
BERENS OERMR ca chan tcl a a a a a oe ae a 58, 408 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for contractual expenses of leasing communications net- 
works services and systems, 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides funds for the rental of 34 facsimile recorders, includ- 
ing contractual maintenance and expendable supplies for these recorders. 

USAF weather facsimile service at 34 installations « $150.00 x 12 months, 
$61,200 ; rounded to $61,000. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Brief biographical sketch of witness: Born in Arkadelphia, Ark., in 1911, 
Started his military career with the Arkansas National Guard at age 18 and has 
maintained an active status since that time. He graduated from Hendrix College 
in 19384. In World War II, he served with Headquarters AAF in Washington, 
D.C., as well as in the Far East. Due to the Korean conflict, he again returned 
to active duty in 1950. His present assignment is Deputy Chief, National Guard 
Bureau, and Chief, Air Force Division. He holds a command pilot rating and 
wears the following decorations: Legion of Merit, Philippine Liberation, Asiatic- 
Pacific American Defense, and the Japanese Occupation. 
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General Nretson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, J 
appreciate this opportunity to appear again before this committee 
to present our request for funds under the operation and maintenance 
appropriation, Air National Guard, for fiscal year 1960. As you will 
recall, on the third of March I appeared before this committee for 
the purpose of presenting our ae for funds to support the military 
personnel program of the Air National Guard during fiscal year 1960, 
These funds are identified under the National Guard personnel, Air 
Force appropriation. Also at that time, I presented the details of 
past program accomplishments, together with those currently being 
effected, in order that you may get an overall picture of our program 
and what our program calls for in the future. Since only a rela- 
tively short period of time has elapsed since the last presentation, it 
is felt that a restatement of same would be repetitious and an infringe. 
ment on the time of this busy committee. I would, however, like to 
repeat that the funds being requested today are to a great extent in 
direct support of our flying hour program. The flying hour program, 
in the final analysis, is a prerequisite to realizing our end objective of 
providing units fully capable of performing their tactical mission on 
M-day. Our prime purpose is to be combat and operationally ready 
at all times as a truly Ready Reserve Force and to be able to perform 
side by side with our Regular establishment counterparts. The degree 
to which we achieve and maintain this capability is directly related 
to the flying hour and tactical training program. This program is, 
of course, limited to the extent of our financial resources plus the 
time that our citizen soldiers can devote to this effort. With this 
introduction, I will now proceed into the details of the request now 
before you. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The budget estimate is $169 million and the bulk of this is for 
operation and support of aircraft. 


AIRCRAFT OPERATION 


As I stated during my previous presentation, we are 100 percent jet 
in our tactical combat aircraft. As you know, the more complex the 
aircraft become, the more expensive they are to operate. Maintenance 
hours increase and, generally, fuel consumption increases. 

Our beginning inventory for fiscal year 1960 will be 2,378 and the 
ending will be 2.448 for an ave ‘age of 2,234. Of this — 2,206 
will be jets. This is an increase of 73 jets over fiscal year 1959. 

We have approximately 457,000 aircraft hours and 5 50,000 pilot 
hours programed for fiscal year 1960. Included in our inventory will 
be RB-57’s and RF-84F’s tactical reconnaissance aircraft, F-84F and 
F-86F/H’s for day fighter and fighter bomber roles and F-86D/L’s 
and F-89D/H’s for all-weather air defense missions, plus several 
squadrons of Century Series F—100’s. 

The cost. of the flyi ing hours will be $51 million for spares and fuel 
and oil. Depot maintenance will be $22 million for a total of $3 
million. 
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TRAINING SUPPORT 


The next area in operation and maintenance is training support 
which we have estimated at $94.7 million. Actually, this consists of 
base operations and maintenance and I would like to discuss it as one 
group of costs except for air technicians, which deserve separate 


treatment. 
BASE OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Base operation and maintenance costs cover expenses incidental to 
local housekeeping, service contracts, travel of military and civilian 
personnel, local purchase of supplies and services, maintenance of 
vehicles and equipment, base communications costs, and transportation 
costs involved in the distribution of materiel. The only item that 
might require special explanation is the service contract, a unique con- 
tract, peculiar to the National Guard. Under the service contract 
concept, the States enter into a voluntary agreement with the Federal 
Government to pay 25 percent of the costs of maintaining facilities at 
our bases. We pay 75 percent, except where the facility 1s completely 
at the convenience of the Federal Government, such as permanent 
training sites, for which we pay 100 percent. 


AIR TECHNICIANS 


Our air technicians, as you know, are required to be members of 
the Air National Guard who are full-time civilian specialists in the 
day-to-day operation of our bases. They perform, for the most part, 
the same duties in their civilian capacity as they do as military mem- 
bers of the organization. They are carefully selected and their ex- 
perience level is usually substantially greater than other members of 
the unit. As I told you last year, we have, and are continuing, man- 
power management surveys to determine workload requirements. 
They have really paid off and as a result we are in a position, in 
using these standards, to determine appropriate manning which 
reflects improved efficiency, sound management, and economy at all 
levels. We should, however, be fully aware that as more complex 
and larger numbers of such aircraft come into our inventory, the 
total number of maintenance hours will increase. For example, the 
B-26 aircraft we formerly had in our inventory, required 18 mainte- 
nance hours for each hour of flying time. These were replaced by 
B-57's and for each hour of flying time they required 42 hours of 
maintenance time. In order to accommodate this increase in mainte- 
nance man-hour requirements resulting from the numerous conver- 
sions mentioned earlier, it was necessary to reduce also urgently 
required indirect support type spaces to allow for adequate manning 
In more direct mission support functions such as maintenance, com- 
munication and electronics, etc. 

This recognizes the inescapable fact that adequate and proper 
maintenance is a prime factor in the operational capability and safe 
operating condition of our aircraft. 

This, gentlemen, in general presents a summary of our budget esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1960 to support our operation and maintenance 
costs. Our major emphasis for fiscal year 1960 will be on increasing 
the combat readiness of our units. The financial support provided 
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through the operation and maintenance appropriation request now 
before you will to a great degree govern how soon and how well we 
will fully achieve and maintain this capability. With the continued 
support, cooperation, and interest of the Air Force, and the several 
States, Territories, and District of Columbia, I am convinced that 
this capability will be achieved in accordance with the program objec- 
tives c ‘urrently established. Further, the Air National Guard, in the 
interest of achieving optimum benefits from the training dollars ap- 
propriated, stands ready to assume increased responsibilities as an 
augmentation to the regular establishment in fulfilling its peacetime 
mission. Such increased responsibilities would, in fact, be a byproduct 
of our regular training program. It is my heartfelt opinion that the 
Air National Guard has demonstrated its capabilities and potentiali- 
ties in such a manner as to warrant your continued support. 

Mr. Chairman, the members of my staff and I are ready to provide 
you with any further information you may desire. 


MISSION OF THE AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Manon. General, what is the basic mission of the Air National 
Guard / 

General Witson. The basic mission of the Air National Guard, sir, 
is to provide to the Air Force, based on their war plans, certain mis- 
sions, to be ready on D-day to furnish these units capable of perform- 
ing the missions directed by the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. What are those missions ? 

General Wirson. Sir, we have at the present time three principal 
missions. We have some 12 wings, including 43 squadrons, which 
are assigned to the Air Defense Command as all-weather fighter- 
interceptor units. We have eight wings assigned to the Tactical Air 
Command to support the tactical mission. These units, in addition 
to having a tactical mission, have an initial mission of fighter-inter- 
ceptor to support ADC in case of emergency. 

We have some other units, such as four tactical reconnaissance 
wings, which are used for photography for Tactical Air Command. 

In addition to that, we have one transport squadron in Alaska, 
assigned to the Alaskan AirCommand. We have four aerial resupply 
units, which are assigned to TAC. We have five aeromedical squad- 
rons, which are assigned to the Military Air Transport Service, sir. 

Those in general are the flying units. In addition to that, we have 
support units such as Aircraft Control and Warning, communica- 
tions construction units, Airways and Air Communications Service 
units, different communications and electronics units, all of which 
have a mobilization assignment. All these units in the Air Guard 
have a wartime mission and are included in the war plan for imme- 
diate entry in case of emergency, sir. 


MOBILIZATION READINESS OF THE AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Manon. If you should be engaged in an all-out war which 

came to a climax quickly and you had a big atomic exchange in the 
first 4 or 5 days, would the Air National Guard be in that picture at 
all and, if so, to what extent and how ? 
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General Witson. I am sure the fighter units of the Air Guard 
would be included in that role, sir. We pride ourselves on being able 
to meet the reaction time which has been given us. We run test 
alerts every year, Mr. Chairman, and we have set as the goal that 
50 percent of our aircraft and crews and personnel be available either 
in the air or ready to go at the call of the Air Defense Command in 
the first hour, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Boyle is acting as chairman. I yield to him. 


ACTIVE AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. Borie. General, what is your active aircraft inventory by 
both type and model ? 

General Wixson. I have 29 squadrons of F-86 D and L, the fighter- 
interceptor. I have 7 squadrons of F-89D’s. I have two squadrons 
of F-94C. All these are all-weather fighter-interceptors. I have 
three squadrons of F-89H. We have two squadrons of F—100A that 
are scheduled to be equipped with the SIDEWINDER. 

In the TAC mission we have 12 squadrons of F-86 H and F. We 
have 12 squadrons of F-84F. We have four squadrons of RB-57’s. 
We have 10 squadrons of RF-85F’s, and 1 squadron of F-100’s. 

In the other aircraft we have one squadron in Alaska equipped 
with C-47’s. Four air resupply squadrons are equipped with SA- 
16s, and we have five medical evacuation squadrons equipped with 
0-119’s, sir. 

Mr. Boyxe. In your statement under aircraft operations you indi- 
cate that you have an average operating inventory of 2,234 aircraft, 
of which 2,206 will be jets. This would seem to leave only 28 reci- 
procating aircraft to fly a total of over 93,000 hours. Is the arith- 
metic correct ? 

General Witson. I do not know whether the arithmetic is correct, 
but we do have in the inventory 84 C-47’s and 68 C—45’s, sir. The 
program drops down and then it goes back up, sir. This is an average 
over the year, sir. In one we drop and in the other we pick'up. It 
isan average number of aircraft in the program, sir. 


OPERATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OF A. N. G. AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Borie. In your statement you say that “the flying hour pro- 
gram in the final analysis is a prerequisite to realizing our end ob- 
jective of providing units fully capable of performing their tactical 
mission on M-day. Our prime purpose is to be combat and opera- 
tionally ready at all times as a truly ready reserve force and to be 
able to perform side by side with our Regular establishment counter- 
parts.” 

With this in mind, will you please discuss your requirements for the 
following aircraft, including examples of how you use them. 

The first would be the RB-57A and the RF-84F, both of which 
are obsolete and will probably have limited effectiveness against mod- 
ern defensive aircraft and weapons. 

General Witson. In your RB-57’s, sir, the RB-57A are reconnais- 
sance aircraft. They are assigned to tactical reconnaissance units. 
[ certainly do not feel that they are obsolete, because they are very 
capable of performing their mission. One of the missions they have 
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is bomb damage assessment in case there is an atomic attack on the 
United States, to see what damage actually has happened. I feel that 
is a good airplane. It is still being utilized in the Active establish. 
ment. I feel it has much capability in case of atomic attack on this 
country, sir. 

The RF-84F is the keystone of the NATO operation at the present 
time. There are very few left in the active establishment, it is true, 
but it does certainly have a capability. It has the capability of em- 
ploying the LABS system, and we are training our people in that,type 
of oper ration. 

I feel that they both do have a capability, and I do not think at 
the present time they would be considered absolutely obsolete. There 
are other airplanes, certainly, that have much more advanced weap- 
ons systems. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Boyze. General, will you further discuss your requirements 
regarding the C/VC-47 and the C-45, both of which are admin- 
istrative aircraft with no combat training value. 

General Witson. That is correct. The C—45 and the VC—45 are 
aircraft that are assigned to the fighter squadrons or to the different 
squadrons to support the squadron logistically and from the admin- 
istrative standpoint, sir. In other words, that is the only airplane 
they have to assist them logistically and also administratively. 

Mr. Boye. What are your requirements regarding the T—33, which 
is programed for the second largest number ‘of hours in fiscal 1960! 

General Witson. That is a trainer in which we require all of our 
units to be proficient. We use this airplane for giving instrument 
training, instrument checks, proficiency checks, checkouts in. jets, and 
so forth. We have an average of approximately two per squadron 
for the purpose of instrument training and for checkout procedures 


INCREASE IN CONVENTIONAL AIRCRAFT FLYING HOURS 


Mr. Boye. Your statement shows that the conventional aircraft 
hours will increase in 1960 over the actual hours in 1958. What is the 
reason assigned for this? 

General Witson. We have increased one squadron of C-119 aircraft, 
sir. We have also during the past year converted the Alaskan squad- 
ron to C-47’s, whereas it was once jet. It is requiring additional 
flying hours, sir, in reciprocating-type aircraft. 

Mr. Boyne. Does the Alaskan squadron in its change from jet to 
C+47’s represent the reverse of the general trend ? 

General Wirson. No, sir. That was changed at the request of the 
Alaskan Air Command to help them meet a requirement that they 
could not provide from their own service. Right now we have weekly 
scheduled runs to assist in supplying their outer posts, for which the 
C47 is a very fine airplane. Before, we had a tactical fighter mission 
up there, and they felt that a transport mission for that unit would 
be of more assistance to the Alaskan Air Command in case of emer 
gency, so that unit was converted, sir. 
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A. N. G@. TRANSPORT MISSIONS 


Mr. Borie. What is your transport mission, and how many squad- 
rons and aircraft are involved ¢ 

General Winson. In the transport mission, sir, we have four aerial 
resupply squadrons. These units are assigned to TAC. They are 
fying SA-16 aircraft. This is a special mission in which they will 
perform airdrops and other missions for the theater in case of emer- 
gency. 

Mr. Boye. In that connection, do you receive support from the 
Air Force Reserve ? 

General Witson. No, sir.- This is a special mission for a special 
purpose, sir. That is what we are training for. In addition to that, 
we have five aeromedical evacuation squadrons which are assigned 
toMATS. They have C—119’s, sir. 


JET QUALIFIED PILOTS 


Mr. Boytr. How many active pilots do you have, and how many 
of them are jet qualified ? 

General Wirson. In our pilot program we have some 2,673 tactical 
pilots on board at the end of December 31, 1958. All of those pilots 
arein the jet qualification, sir. They are qualified jet pilots. 

In our tactical support, which is the aerial supply, transport, and 
so forth, we have a total of 267 at the present time. 

Mr. Boyer. General, for the record, the SA-16 is a Grumman am- 
phibious aircraft. To what and where is that assigned ? 

General Witson. We are using that in the aerial resupply units. 
That is the primary mission. 

Mr. Boyte. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fioop. I suppose you discussed the number and types of con- 
ventional aircraft, changing to jet aircraft in your. command. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

(Off the record. ) 


ASSIGNMENT OF CENTURY SERIES AIRCRAFT TO THE ANG 


Mr. Fioop. How long, do you think? You probably have a pretty 
educated guess, 

General Witson. As to the total force being in the Century series, 
Ido not have any knowledge, but I do say that we see coming into the 
program every year more and more Century series aircraft, sir. 

Colonel Fercuson. I would like to point out im that regard, Mr. 
Flood, that the F-100’s will be in our tactical-fighter inventory at 
least through our present programing period, and perhaps beyond. 

Mr. Fioop. You are getting rid of the F—100’s as fast as you can ! 
_ Colonel Fereuson. They are going down, sir, but they will still be 
In our tactical-fighter inventory. 

Mr. Froop. But you are getting rid of F-100’s as fast as you can in 
your Regular Air Force ? 

Colonel Frerauson. Yes, sir. 

General Witson. And we hope to pick them up. 

Mr. Fioop. Then they will go to the Air National Guard; right? 

Colonel Fereuson. Yes. 
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OBSOLESCENT EQUIPMENT ASSIGNED TO A.N.G. 


Mr. Foon. So the difference between the Army and the Army Na- 
tional Guard, and the Air Force and the Air National Guard, is that 
the Air Force National Guard will send its fighter pilots into action 
with obsolescent equipment, and the Army National Guard will send 
its troops into combat with pretty much thé same kind of equipment 
the Regular Army troops have. 

Colonel Feravson. Mr. F lood, this was brought up the other day, ag 
you recall. 

Mr. Foon. I brought it up. 

Colonel Frercuson. Yes, sir. We have today in our air defense 
fighters the F-86 and the F-89. We will have them for at least 
another year. 

Mr. Fioop. You will have the aircraft of the classification you have 
just indicated, the F-86’s, at least 1 more year. 

Colonel Fercuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I will settle for that. So, at the end of 1 more fiscal 
period, the Air Force will be sending its guard into combat with obso- 
lescent aircraft as far as the Regular Air Force is concerned. 

Colonel Frrauson. Yes. 

General Wiison. I would say that was true. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, the Army under no circumstances would do 
that with the Army National Guard. The Army N Vational Guard, to 
all intents and purposes, goes in with the same kind of hardware that 
the Regular Army has; but the Air Force National Guard flyboys, 
going up against the same kind of enemy and the same kind of combat 
under exactly the same kind of circumstances, must fight with obso- 
lescent aircraft. That is about it. 

Oh, there will be exceptions here and there. 

General FrrepMan. There are exceptions, of course. I do not know 
whether you were here at the time or not, but General White pointed 
out that we are examining the possibilities of the Air National Guard 
in relation to the BOMARC. 

Mr. Froop. I am not talking about missiles. I am talking about 
Joe Zilch who sits in that airplane and takes off from scramble against 
the same kind of fighters and the same kind of enemy that the Regular 
pilots will fight against. These fellows have two strikes on them 
before the whistle blows compared to the Regular Air Force. It is 
some way to fight a war. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Borie. The gentleman from Nebraska. 


USE OF AIRCRAFT ASSIGNED TO STATE ADJUTANT GENERALS 


Mr. Weaver. General, of the amount of money for operation of your 
aircraft, how much goes for the operation of the State planes which 
the adjutant gener: als have, for ex: unple? 

General Wirson. There are no airplanes assigned to the adjutant 
generals, sir. The C-45 and C47 

Mr. Weaver. I am speaking strictly of the administrative aircraft. 

General Wirson. I am speaking of those. They are assigned to the 
support of the units themselves. ‘The Adjutant General being the man 
in charge of the Guard for the Governor, if on official business there 
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is requirement for og tee we have pilots flying these planes; we 
furnish so many flying hours per pilot, and he combines those two 
missions; we see no reason why he should not be able to use it, sir. 
Mr. Weaver. But the funds do come from the Federal Government ? 
General Witson. Yes, sir; Federal funds support the flying hours 
of all aircraft assigned to the guard, 
Mr. Weaver. Thank you. "That is all I have. 
Mr. Boyte. The gentleman from Wyoming. 


MISUSE OF ADMINISTRATIVE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Tnomson. Is it normal within the Air Force to have C-47’s 
and C-45’s assigned to the type of units that you have operating ? 

General Winson. Some kind of administrative aircraft. Almost all 
bases have that for logistic support, for example, where we have to 
pick up an engine or parts or something else, sir. That is normal, I 
think, all the way through the Air Force. 

General Friedman, the assignment of administrative aircraft per 
base is normal all the way through the Air Force, is it not? 

General FrrepMan. Yes. 

Mr. Tomson. How do you define what is an official mission ‘ 

General Witson. A mission which is official is in accordance with 
Air Force Regulation 76-6 and Air National Guard Regulation 76-6, 
which describes what the aircraft can be used for, what is adminis- 
trative flying, what is support, and who may ride. 

Mr. Tuomson, The destination or the purpose of the flight is covered 
inthe regulation ? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir, that is covered in the regulation, which 
has been approved by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Tuomson. What steps do you take to find out for what purpose 
the aircraft is to be used ¢ 

General Wirson. Sir, I do not have a task force to police all the 
States on the use of the aircraft. We establish the regulations and 
tell the States to comply with them. There are certain investigations 
every year by the Continental Air Command to see whether the States 
are complying with the Air Force regulations. An annual inspection 
isrequired. Sometimes we do hear rumbles of misuse of an airplane, 
and at that time we turn it over to the Inspector General to make an 
investigation of it. 

Mr. Tomson. I recall the Governor’s conferenee was held in Wil- 
liamsburg not long ago, and it was reported to me that there were 
several such airplanes flown in there for that general purpose. Would 
that fall within your regulations ? 

General Wiison. I would say, provided there were reasons. The 
Governor is the commanding general of the troops of the State when 
not in active Federal service. The Governor and the military mem- 
bers of his staff are authorized under the regulation to ride in the 
National Guard air planes, provided they are attending meetings per- 
taining to military affairs or where military affairs are being discussed. 

Mr. Mrnsan. General, you said you heard rumblings as to viola- 
tions of certain regulations. Have you ever found any actual viola- 
tions # 

General Wirson. Yes, sir, we have found actual violations. 
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Mr. Minsnauti. How many of them have you found? 

General Wrison. In the § years I have been in the National Guard 
Bureau, I think a total—I would have to check to be sure, but I think 
about six. 

Mr. Minsuatyi. What was the nature of those violations? 

General Witson. Unauthorized passengers on the airplane, sir. 

Mr. MinsHauu. Give me an example, if there were only six. 

General Witson. In the State of Alabama when “Kissing” Jim 
Folsom was Governor, he used the airplane to take some people other 
than authorized to a football game, sir. 

Mr. Minsuauy. Are there any other examples that you can 
recollect ? 

General Witson. We have not had too much trouble lately, but we 
have had several instances earlier. 

Mr. Minsuauyi. When was your last violation ? 

General Witson. The last one, I believe, was about 3 years ago, 
prior to a change in the regulation, where the Governor and his wife 
and the Adjutant General and his wife made a Janding at Maxwell Air 
Force Base. I have forgotten what State they were from. At that 
time the wife of the Governor was not authorized to ride in the air- 
lane. Under the present regulation the wife of the Governor, the 
Sietemant Governor, and the Adjutant General may accompany those 
officers. 

Mr. Minsnau. In other words, from your knowledge and exper- 
lence, violations have been very rare and isolated. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. All the States are just as anxious to 
obey the laws and regulations as we are for them to do it, sir. 

I do not think there is any large misuse of the airplanes, sir, I 
think the States are just as anxious and the Governors are just as 
anxious to follow the regulations as we are for them to follow them, 
sir. 

Mr. Mrnsuaty. Thank you, General. 


ASSIGNMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Weaver. I wished to ask you one more question, General. 
About how many administrative aircraft do you have assigned to the 

various States ? 

General Witson. We have no aircraft assigned to a State for that 
purpose. We have a total of 100 C-+47’s and C-45’s to support the 
entire guard program. 

Mr. Weaver. And of course the number would vary as to wher 
they might be located. 

General Wirson. Normally it is one C47 to a base and one C-4) 
toa base having more than one unit. 


Mr. Weaver. Thank you. 
NUMBERS OF MAINTENANCE HOURS 


Mr. Forp. I noticed in your statement, General Wilson, formerly 
for your B-26 aircraft, for every hour of flight you had an average 
of 18 hours of maintenance. 

General Witson. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. For B-57's, for 1 hour of flight you have 42 hours of 
maintenance. 

General Wixson. Yes, sir. It takes 42 hours of maintenance on 
the jets, which is almost three times what it took to take care of a 
reciprocal airplane to get 1 hour’s flying time. 

Mr. Forp. Is that average for the Air National Guard the same 
as the Air Force itself has? 

General Witson. We use the man-hour factors required to properly 
maintain the airplane in accordance with the technical orders estab- 
lished by the Air Force. We have found the man-hours required 
on actual check run pretty much the same in the Regular Establish- 
ment as well as the Guard for all scheduled maintenance. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me that for every hour of flight 42 hours of 
maintenance time is abnormally high. 

General Witson. That is not only the maintenance of the airplane. 
That is the maintenance of all the fire-control systems and, in the case 
of the B-57, the photographic equipment and everything that goes 
into the airplane to make it a tactical airplane. 

Mr. Forp. Maybe our understanding of the formula is different. 
Does that mean that for every hour the airplane flies there are 42 
man-hours of maintenance ? 

General Winson. Forty-two total man-hours of maintenance. 

Mr. Forp. I thought you meant the plane was laid up 42 hours. 

General Witson. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That makes quite a difference. 

General Witson. In other words, what I am trying to point out is, 
from the technician's standpoint where we could take care of the 
5-26 with 18 man-hours for 1 flying hour, counting sheet metal, 
hydraulic shop, and everything else, now it has gone from 18 to 42 
to take care of the jets. 

Mr. Forp. If you use that comparison again, I think you ought to 
explain what you intend a little more clearly, because it certainly 
created the wrong impression on me. ; 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Borie. Does this conclude the presentation on this item ? 

You are dismissed, then. Thank you very much. 
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Ticurspay, Marcu 19, 1959, 
WORKING CAPITAL FUND 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. FREDERIC H. MILLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY 
AND SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

LYLE 8S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, AIR FORCE, FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT 

BRIG. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bortz. General Mille or, the chairman advises that he has to sus- 
pend this hear ing at 3.o’clock. You may want to shorten your formal 
presentations in some instances to ace commodate that schedule. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

Brief biographical sketch of witness: Born in Toledo, Ohio, on February 11, 
1911. Graduated from Purdue University in 1932 receiving a commission as 4 
2d lieutenant in the field artillery under the ROTC program. Four months 
following graduation, he entered fiying cadets and completed his training at 
Randoph and Kelly Fields, Tex. Graduated from Wharton School of Finance 
of the University of Pennsylvania in June 1949, receiving an MBA. Completed 
Industrial College of Armed Forces in June 1958. Assignments include chief 
of staff, Second Combat Bomb Wing, and commander, 491st Bomb Group in 
England: chief, budget plans staff, Headquarters, USAF; deputy vice commander 
of Air Materiel Command; and commander, Northern Air Materiel Area in 
Europe. Assumed present assignment on December 1, 1958. 

Rated as a command pilot and his decorations include the Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal, Legion of Merit with two Oak Leaf Clusters, and the Croix de 
Guerre with Palm. 

General Mitier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
purpose is to present the actual and planned programs of the two Air 
Force working capital funds—the stock fund and the industrial fund. 
First, let me emphasize that the \ir Force is not requesting additional 
funds; 1 in fact, the stock fund estimate reflects a proposed transfer of 

$50 oo to the “Air Force military personnel” appropriation in 
fisc al year 1960. Also, will you please note that the programing and 
financl: a management aspects of both funds have been consolidated 
for greater clarity, and the airlift portion of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service will be presented separately. 

The Air Force stock fund and the industrial fund were established 
under the authority of the National Security Act, as amended in 1949. 
The stock fund is used to finance the procurement of designated 
materiel, both war readiness and operating, for subsequent resale to 
Air Force organizations and personnel, and other authorized cus- 
tomers. The proceeds from these sales are then used to replenish our 
inventories. The industrial fund operates on the same principle, but 
provides for the performance of certain services rather than procure- 
ment of materiel. 

Concerning management control of these funds, the operating poli- 
cies, planned sales, inventory objectives, procurement, and financial 
operations are reviewed systematically by the office of the Secretary 
of Defense and Bureau of the Budget. A review is made of the 
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estimate, another is made of the operating program, and during the 
fiscal year reviews are made when operations vary significantly from 
plan. The review authorities provide control guidelines during and 
as a result of these reviews. In the case of the stock fund, the review 
authorities establish procurement limitations through the apportion- 
ment process, 

The only change in contro] procedure proposed for fiscal year 1960 
involves the commissary division of the stock fund. The ‘proposed 
plan will replace the current apportionment procedure with inven- 
tory and capital investment limitations. The purpose of this change 
is to provide greater customer service without diminshing control. 
Both the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget have approved this plan in principle. 


STOCK FUND, PROGRAM MANAGEMENT AND SCOPE OF OPERATION 


The Air Force stock fund is composed of six administrative divi- 
sions. Primary management of each division is assigned to a stock 
fund manager. The Commander, Air Materiel Command has re- 
sponsibility for the clothing, aviation fuels, commissary, and gen- 
eral supplies divisions. The Surgeon General is responsible for the 
medical-dental division and the Superintendent, Air Force Academy 
for the Air Force Academy division. 

This fund has an investment of approximately $800 million and 
encompasses 86,000 different items. Examples of the kinds of items 
managed under this fund include uniform and flying clothing, textile 
items and materials, aircraft fuels and lubricants, food, common hard- 
ware items, medical supplies and equipment, and Air Force Academy 
cadets’ personal and school supplies. 

An operating program and financial plan are the management tools 
used by each division. Each program reflects computed gross mate- 
riel requirements, that is, anticipated sales, operating inventory, and 
war readiness stocks. The techniques used to determine projected 
sales vary according to the commodity area. For example, con- 
sumption of aviation fuel is directly related to the flying-hour pro- 
gram ; clothing sales are influenced to a consider able extent by the 
input. of new enlistees, food consumption is affected by the total on- 
board personnel strength as well as availability of on- -base housing 
and sales in the Air Force Academy division are directly related to 
the number of enrolled cadets. These requirements are then cor- 
related with the appropriation estimates which provide funds to con- 
sumers of the Air Force stock fund. In the last step inventory assets 
are compared with the gross requirements, and the difference deter- 
mines the amount of materiel to be procured. 

When the stock fund deals with its customers it sells each item at 
an established standard price. Prices of items which are procured 
from the single manager supply systems for clothing and textiles, 
medical-dental material, and subsistence are established by the respec- 
tive single managers and are used by all military services in the opera- 
tion of their own stock funds. The Air Force establishes its own 
standard prices for all items in the aviation fuels, Air Force Academy, 
and general supplies divisions. Each price is based on the current 
replacement cost, plus surcharges for transportation and estimated 
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losses. Prices are evaluated at least annually or more frequently 
when necessary, and adjusted as required. 

Changes in operation of the stock fund made during fiscal year 1959 
are: in the medical-dental division medical materiel required for 
treatment of nuclear casualties is being initially procured under a 
specifically authorized Department of Defense program; in the avia- 
tion fuels division, a hardening and dispersal program has been ini- 
tiated for aviation fuels contractual terminal storage facilities as au- 
thorized by Public Law 968, 84th Congress. 

No significant changes in opel ration are planned for fiscal year 1960, 

To highlight the more significant dollar changes in sales, inventory 
and procurement, as well as the financial condition of the stock fund, 
I invite your attention to the following charts. 


SALES 


This chart (Vu-Graph No. 1) shows actual sales for fiscal year 1958 
and estimated sales for fiscal years 1959 and 1960. Starting at $1.26 
billion in 1958, sales increase in both 1959 and 1960, and are - expected 
to approximate $1.4 billion in 1960. The higher sales are due pri- 
marily to increased demands in commissary sales stores, higher con- 
sumption of aviation fuels, and an increase in recruit input. 


INVENTORY 


This overlay (Vu-Graph No. 1a) indicates our actual and forecast 
inventory positions at the end of each fiscal year. The total inventory 
of $505 million on June 30, 1958, will be aad to $494 million by 
June 30, 1959, with a further reduction to $475 million by June 30, 
1960. Reductions in 1959 and 1960 will be made primarily in the 
general supplies and clothing divisions, by attrition, by disposal of 
items in excess of requirements, and by additional transfers to the 
single manager, clothing and textiles. 


PROCUREMENT 


The next overlay (Vu-Graph No: 1b) highlights our actual and 
estimated procurement programs for the fisc al years. In 1958, obliga- 
tions for procurement amounted to $1.2 billion. Our planned procure- 
ment in 1959 is about $1.4 billion, the increase being due primarily to 
higher requirements for jet fuel and higher c ustomer demands in com- 
missary sales stores. The reduction in 1960 is related to revised war 
readiness requirements for aviation fuels. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


This chart (Vu-Graph No. 2) reflects the actual and estimated 
financial condition of the fund at the end of the 3 fiscal years. Total 
assets of $961 million at the end of 1958 are expected to decrease to $874 
million at the end of 1960 due to the overall reduction in our inven- 
tories and accounts receivable. The cash position of $248 million on 
June 30, 1958 is expected to increase to $273 million by June 30, 1959 
because receipts into the fund will exceed payments. This situation 
is also estimated to continue in 1960. However, the cash position at 
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end 1960 is anticipated to decrease to $248 million because of the pro- 
posed transfer of $50 million to the military personnel appropriation. 
The remaining cash will be : adequi ite to finance the level and scope of 
operations reflected in the estimates and is in consonance with the De- 
partment of Defense policy regarding cash working capital. On the 
liabilities side, the comparable decrease is primarily in the capital area, 
due to vi reduction of capitalized inventories and the proposed trans- 
fer of cash. 


INDUSTRIAL FUND, PROGRAM MANAGEMENT, AND SCOPE OF OPERATION 


The Air Force finances three services under the industrial fund— 
rinting and duplicating, laundry and dry cleaning, and airlift. 

The printing and duplicating service operates nine printing plants 
in the United States which provide these services for Air Force and 
other defense needs. Eight printing plants are under the manage- 
ment of the commander, Air Materiel Command, and the remaining 
plant is under the management of commander, Air University. On 
October 1, 1958, an additional plant, located at Norton Air Force 
Base, San Bernardino, Calif., was included under this service. No 
other changes in the scope of operation are planned for the fiscal years 
1959 and 1960. 

The laundry and dry cleaning service under the management super- 
vision of the commander, Air Materiel Command provides for the 
cleaning of Sea owned property and individual clothing of 
military personnel and other authorized patrons. Laundry and “dry 
cleaning facilities during fiscal year 1958 were operated at 47 loca- 
tions in the United States and overseas. In 1960, we will operate at 
the same number of locations. 

On July 1, 1958, the Air Force began financing the airlift service 
portion of the Military Air Transport Service under the industrial 
fund. This service provides for air transportation and incidental 
services for the movement of personnel, cargo, and mail. The pro- 
gram and financial aspects of operation under this concept will be 
covered in a separate statement later, although financial data shown 
in the following charts will reflect the overall amounts for the entire 
industrial fund. 

PROGRAM PERFORMANCE 


The total industrial fund operation is illustrated on the next chart 
(Vu-Graph No. 3) which shows total actual and estimated income and 
expenses for fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960. Since the airlift serv- 
ice portion of the Military Air Transport Service began operating 
under the fund on July 1, 1958, the income and expenses shown for 
1958 include only the printing g¢ and duplicating and laundry and dry 
cleaning services. Actual income in 1958 amounted to $14.1 million 
which exceeded expenses by less than one-half of 1 percent. Income 
is expec ted to equal expenses for 1959 and 1960, at $302.2 million and 
$303.6 million, respectively. 

In order to facilitate comparison of the services financed in 1958, 
the total income and expenses of these two services are indicated on 
the 1959 and 1960 columns. 
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In fiscal year 1958, actual expenses in the printing and duplicating 
service amounted to $6.9 million, which exceeded income by approxi. 
mately one-half of 1 percent. Income and expenses are estimated at 
$7.3 million for 1959 and $7.5 million for 1960. The increase in esti- 
mates for these 2 years is due primarily to the inclusion of the plant 
at Norton Air Force Base. 

Operations in the laundry and dry cleaning service are expected to 
remain relatively stable over the 3-year period. Actual revenues in 
fiscal year 1958 were $7.5 million, or 1.5 percent more than expenses, 
Income is expected to equal expenses of $7.3 million in fiseat years 
1959 and 1960. 

FINANCIAL CONDITION 


This chart (Vu-Graph No. 4) reflects the financial condition of the 
Air Force industrial fund at the end of each fiscal year. Total assets 
on June 30, 1958, of $84.9 million are expected to increase to $1148 
million by the end of 1959 and 1960. The relatively large cash bal- 
ance at the end of 1958 includes a cash transfer of $75 million to the 
fund to begin operation of the airlift portion of the Military Air 
Transport Service. The increase in receivables and other assets, as 
well as the increase in liabilities, is also directly related to the inclu- 
sion of the airlift operation. The cash is sufficient to finance the 
scope and level of the programs included in the estimate, and is in 
consonance with Department of Defense policy on cash working 
capital. 

AIR FORCE STOCK FUND 
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AIR FORCE STOCK FUND 
FY 1960 BUDGET ESTIMATES 
FINANCIAL CONDITION 
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AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 
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General Mitter. This concludes my statement. 
AVIATION FUELS CONTRACTUAL HARDENING AND DISPERSAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Borie. General Miller, what is the hardening and dispersal 
program for aviation fuels contractual terminal storage facilities ? 

General Mitier. This is the program, sir, which involves contract- 
ing over a 5-year period with contractors so they will build terminal 
facilities outside of target areas. Our fuel stocks in terminals are 
generally stored in contractual facilities, and to get these out of the 
potential target areas, we are going through this process. 


CASH BALANCES 


Mr. Boye. General, would you prepare for the record a tabulation 
of stock fund cash balances as of July 1, 1958, January 1, 1959, and 
estimated for July 1, 1959, and 1960, showing the number of days’ 
expenditures represented, the accounts payable, and the number of 
days’ cash expenditures over or under accounts payable. 

General Miuuer. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Cash balances 











or 01 
Pipes = Tt ee eae for | 
| | Days cash! 
Period Amount Days level Accounts | level exceeds up 
payable accounts bet 
payable T 
July 1, 1958 ; : $248, 065, GST | 66 | $163. 464, 224 93 corr 
Jan. 1, 1959 | 193, 138, 379 | 51 | 155, 685, 426 § (y 
July 1, 1959 : 223. 065, 987 59 155, 392, 574 18 ; 
July 1, 1960... | 248, 065, 987 | 66 | 154, 524, 580 | 23 thos 
= = ad ee eT ee ‘ loss 
Computed from gross expenditure figures for fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961, V 
chal 
INVENTORY BY STRATA gers 
‘ . » 
Mr. Boyne. General, will you tabulate for the record the stock funds \ 
inventory by strata, that is, peacetime operating, contingency reten- - 
tion, and so forth, as we have asked for of other stock fund operators. 1 
Greneral Miturr. Lam sure we have that already, sir. my 
(The information requested follows :) 
the 
Inventory by strata ( 
De caenett cia Rie chk ahead ac ceekibidclehi at anid ipijtinas tocleap biceiaiaiioidl tab 
June 30, 1958 June 30,1959 | June 30, 1960 h 
- ( 
Peacetime operating stock . : $233, 054, 402 $213, 362, 000 | $230, 969, 000 pri 
Economic retention 38, 708, 021 16, 684, 262 | 14, 263, 000 
War readiness materiel] 212, 349, 684 25f, 266, 421 224, 423, G89 i 
Excess and surplus : ‘ 20, 855, 297 7, 782, 000 5, 335, 000 oet 
Total... Eee j 504, 967, 404 194, 094, 683 | 474, 990, 689 ( 
ae a —— eee Sr exc 
. . . ‘i 
Mr. Borie. The meeting will now stand adjourned because of an sel 
emergency scheduling, and we will resume tomorrow, Friday, at 2 . 
0” ] k i : hay 
) CLOCK, lis 
Fray, Marcu 20, 1959. ™ 
Mr. Mauon. When we suspended the hearing late yesterday, some pel 
general questions had been asked by the acting « chairman, Mr. Boyle, fol 
of Illinois. 
A statement had been heard by the Committee on the Working fo 
Capital Funds which was presented by Brig. Gen. Frederic H. Miller. wl 
Are there further questions with regard to working capital funds! th 
SURCHARGES pe 
‘ : we le 
Mr. Forp. I have one or two questions, Mr. Chairman. The ques- 
tions are prompted by the statement on page 4 of Genera] Miller’s * 
prepared statement where he states: “Plus surch: arges for transporta- je 
tion and estimated losses.” Whi i is the surcharge now imposed im 
this area in each of those two eases i 
General Minuer. I have it by junds for 1960. I can get it for the < 
other years. ti 


The surcharge cost in clothing, for instance, in 1960 against pro- 
curement of $64.2 million is estimated to be $2.2 million. excluding fe 
transportation. Transportation is estimated to be $0.2 million. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that in the case of the Army several | 
years ago they formerly imposed a percentage markup on each item 
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or on a category of items. Originally back in about 1953 that markup 
for first destination transportation was about 6 percent. The mark- 
up for losses was again about 6 percent, making a total of 12 percent 
between the two. 

Those are the same things we are talking about here. Is that 
correct ¢ 

General Minter. I am not sure what they charged against it in 
those days, sir. We attempt to charge in here, foreseeable and normal 
losses. ‘This would not include an unusual loss due to disposal. 

We express this in percentage. In the case of clothing these sur- 
charges are set by the single manager and they are the same for all 
services. 

Mr. Forp. Back in about 1953 we found those surcharges for first 
destination transportation and losses to be about 6 percent each. 

Through pressure by this committee that percentage additive was 
reduced to 2 percent in each case. 

What I am trying to find out here is what it is in this case so far as 
the Air Force stock fund is concerned, reflected in the same way. 

General Mititer. The percentage rate of the items the Air Force es- 
tablishes rates for, for instance, in fuel it is 9.2 percent. 

Mr. Forp. For what ? 

General Mitier. This is aviation fuel, sir, 9.2 percent of the sales 
price being surcharge. 

Mr. Foro. How do you break that down? Is it just lumped to- 
gether ? 

General Minter. Yes, as transportation. Our other surcharge rate 
excluding transportation is 4.5 percent. 

The 4.5 precent derives itself not as a percentage but from expendi- 
tures which lead to the surcharge—service contracts $20 million; 
hardening program $3 million; inventory adjustments $5.7 million; 
disposal $400,000. 

This total of $29.1 million for these things is the basis of this 4.5 
percent. surcharge as the cost for transportation services is the basis 
for 9.2 percent surcharge for transportation. 

We are required by DOD directive to base our surcharges on these 
foreseeable losses and costs. All this transportation, of course, is 
whatever the first destination transportation 1s to get the product to 
the customer. 

Mr. Forp. Does not DOD have a servicewide regulation which im- 
poses on all three services a percentage surcharge? ‘That was my un- 
derstanding. 

General Minuer. No, sir. Each single manager or each stock fund 
manager computes his own surcharge. He is required to consider the 
same items. 

Mr. Forp. That leads to the abuse we tried to prevent several years 
ago in the ease of the Army where they were generating extra cash by 
using their stock fund consumers to pay money which was not. jus 
tified, 

(feneral Mriier. I cannot speak for how the Department of De- 
fense analyzes these statements. The purpose of establishing sur- 
charges covering transportation costs is to achieve what you want, 
which is to break even over the years’ operations. Our operating 
statements in our program are analyzed consistently by both the Bu 
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reau of Budget and Office of the Secretary of Defense to see we do 
just that. 
Mr. Forp. Is the Bureau of the Budget or the Department of De. 





fense convinced you are not making money from your stock fund ] 
users here ? . 

General Minter. Yes, sir. Our flow of cash will demonstrate that. ; 
As a matter of fact, just at the beginning of this calendar year we , 


reduced our price in fuel beeause we had been making too <—- money, 
Our own limit in fuel, for instance, is $10 million. If we figure we 
will make $10 million we adjust it and we get back to a zero position, 


It is not the intention of the Air Force to use these funds to make 
money through overcharging. Neither is it our intention to lose. , 

Mr. Gartock. The biggest incentive to keep from generating cash 
in this fund is General Friedman and Mr. Gilgoff. 


If we are generating extra money in aviation fuel it is because we 
are charging project 412 too much ‘and they need all the money they 
have in that project. The pressure is on the Air Force as the biggest | 
consumer. The pressure of requirements for operation and mainte. 
nance money is such that everybody watches that balance. If it seems 
it is going over $10 million we have four or five claimants for the 
money we Can save. 

Mr. Forp. I bring up the question because 4 or 5 years ago there 
were abuses where the surcharges were too great, and the users wer 
being penalized. The users then had to come to this committee and 
the Congress to get their money to buy from the stock fund, and the 
people running the stock fund were sitting back big, fat, and happy 
making money out of the people who had to pay for it in the various 
services. 

It was not right to the users or consumers and it was not right to ask 
Congress for that money to build up some of this extra capital and 
cash in the stock funds. 

If there are any abuses today I hope it will be pointed out and 
adjustments made, because the pendulum will swing the other way, 

General Mitier. Three of the funds are single managers in the 
Department of Defense. The Air Force, Army, and Navy are not 
interested in fattening up a single manager of another Department. 

Mr. Forp. I hope that is right. That is one way we get some 
assistance. 

MOBILIZATION RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


Somewhere else in your justification you mentioned something 
about the utilization or nonutilization of stock fund obligational 
authority for your mobilization reserve. You were drawing ‘it down 
or you were revising procurement in relationship to that. 

Can you give us the picture on that situation ? 

General Mitier. I think the statement is on page 5, the last state 
ment in procurement, referring to procurement. 

The last statement is the reduction in 1960, and this is comparing 
1960 to 1959, is related to revised war readiness requirements for avia- 
tion fuel. Is that the statement ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 
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General Miniter. That occurs in this way, sir: 

The war readiness requirement is a direct reflection of war plans. 
If the war plan changes, and the amount of fuel is reduced, you will 
remember we have this fuel on hand in our tanks—we can then con- 
sume it in the operating program and not replace it. 

Consequently you dr: uw down your inventory in effect, and it has 
the effect of reducing your procurement requirement for that year. 

It does not diminish the war « capability against the war plan for 
1960, however, because you only draw down to what the revised re- 
quirement is. 

Mr. Forp. The Army has told us that in their stock funds, because 
they have had some of their excess capital or excess cash rescinded, 
that they have not been able adequately to procure for the last several] 
years things they need in their mobilization reserve. 

In fiscal 1959 I believe they are going to use some of their extra 
eash which they accumulated by selling off surpluses to build up cer- 
tain portions of their mobilization reserve. It is my recollection that 
in fiscal 1960 they expect to use something like $175 million for that 
program. Have you in this area been faced with a similar problem? 

General Mitter. No, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Ford, our experience in this in the last several 
years has been that we made up our stock fund requirements, first, 
checked out to see where our cash stood. If we were going to have 
excess, it was taken away. If we were not going to have excess, it was 
not taken away. No one has made us take away cash that we did not 
get from legitimate changes in stock levels. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have had sufficient obligational au- 
thority to adjust or readjust your mobilization reserve ? 

Mr. Gartock. In the budget before you there is provision for trans- 
fer of $50 million in cash from the Stock Fund to the Air Force Mili- 

tary Personnel Appropriation. We think we can spare that much 
without hurting our stock level. 

Mr. Forp. You say your stock level. Do you mean those stock 
levels in the stock fund which relate to mobilization reserves where 
they do? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; whatever that is. 

Mr. Forp. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
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Fripay, Marcu 20, 1959 
AIRLIFT SERVICE INDUSTRIAL FUND (MATS) 
WITNESSES 


LT. COL. SAM W. ALDERSON, CHIEF, PROGRAMS BRANCH, DIREC- 
TORATE OF TRANSPORTATION 

LYLE 8S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMP- 
TROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

JOSEPH F. MALAGA, MANAGEMENT AND INDUSTRIAL FUNDS 
BRANCH, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Anprews. Lt. Col. Sam W. Alderson will be the next witness. 
He will make a presentation on the airlift service industrial fund. 
We will be glad to hear from you now, Colonel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Brief biographical sketch of witness: Born in Olathe, Kans., 1916. Attended 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. He served with the Air Training 
Command as a flight instructor during World War II and as a combat pilot 
in Korea. His peacetime assignments have been primarily in the operations 
function of the Military Air Transport Service. He holds a command pilot 


rating. Decorations include the Distinguished Flying Cress, the Bronze Star, | 


and the Air Medal with three Oak Leaf Clusters. 


Colonel Atperson. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, 
our appearance today is to present a review of the airlift service 
industrial fund which commenced operation July 1, 1958. 

Mr. Froop. This is the beginning of the first justification on the 
industrial fund for airlift, is it not ? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. Although General Miller 
did touch on it in the discussion of his overall financial plans on work- 
ing capital funds, we are now getting into the specifics of the airlift 
portion for the first time. 

Mr. Fioop. This is no reflection upon Colonel Alderson, but with all 
the rank and weight in the Air Force, is this some indication of the low 
opinion you have of the industrial fund proposition, by sending a 

“light” colonel up to justify it! 

Mr. Gartock. It is an indication of our opinion of the heutenant 
colonel’s capability. 

Mr. Froop. I am talking about the question of rank and not ability. 

We have a lieutenant colonel as the commander of this ship ? 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Flood, we pick witnesses because of their ability 
to present the material properly to the committee without regard to 
their rank. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the rank of the commanding officer of this Bu- 
reau or Department ? 

Mr. Garvock. A three-star General. 

Mr. Fioop. What is his name? 

Mr. Gartock. Tunner. 
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Mr. Froop. Three-star General Tunner. 

It did not occur to the Air Force we should have the commanding 
officer of this operation present. Is that it? 

Mr. Gartock. Not to present the industrial fund. 

If you want to discuss policy, program, operating procedures, we 
would be glad to have him here 

Mr. Froop. How did you know what we might want to discuss? 

Mr. Gartock. It is obvious from this discussion that we were wrong 
about it. 

Mr. Froop. At least you recognize that. 

Colonel Atperson. This service comprises those organizations of the 
Military Air Transport Service which have as their primary responsi- 
bility the air tr ansport of passengers ¢ and cargo, or are units engaged 
in the direct support of such organizations. It does not include the 
technical services assigned to MATS, such as air rescue, air weather, 
airways and air communications, and air pictorial and charting 
services. 

Since a presentation on this activity has not previously been given 
the committee, a review of the purpose and objectives of the Airlift 

Service is believed appropriate. First I will outline the purpose and 
fanc tion of the service. Then, in order, I intend to review its 
resources, its primary expenses and sources of rev enue, and its esti- 
mated financial status as of the end of fiscal years 1959 and 1960. 


PURPOSE AND FUNCTION 


The purpose of the Airlift Service is to insure that the approved 
D-Day and emergency airlift requirements of the Department of 
Defense are met. This requires that military air transport forces 
are available for initial emergency combat deployments, and for 
other military requirements which cannot be satisfied by surface 
movement, or by nonmilitary airlift efforts. 

In order to function as an integral part of the combat forces, the 
military element of the airlift service must train and exercise in 
peacetime at a rate from which it can expand effectively in an emerg- 
ency. Proficiency in the airlift function goes beyond flying skills; 
it embraces an entire air transport system, consisting of technical 
operations, supply systems, communications, control teams, mainte- 
nance capability, and many other elements. Although the basic mili- 
tary purpose for having an organized airlift service in being is the 
same as that for the Strategic Air or Tactical Air Commands, the 

Airlift Service differs slightly in that the peacetime exercise of the 
tr ansport system generates a useful product. 

Economy dictates the use of this in being military capability to 
meet peecetians needs of the Department of De fense. Commercial 
airlift is, however, heavily relied on to augment a minimum military 
force. This is accomplished in emergencies through use of the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet| and in peacetime by contract commercial 
augmentation. 

RESOURCES 


The resources of the Airlift Service are reflected on a series of 
charts from which I will now speak. The data on these charts are 
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for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 only. MATS did not operate under 
the industrial fund prior to this time. 

The first chart deals only with the common user segment of the 
transport force (Vu-Graph No.1). It portrays those resources which 
will be used to transport passengers, cargo, and mail on worldwide 
routes to and from Department of Defense deployed forces. The com- 
mon user fleet will have 455 aircraft. operating at the end of fiscal 
year 1959 and 442 at the end of fiscal year 1960. Although there is 
an increase in the numbers of modern heavy cargo C ~133's, a net 
reduction in the total fleet is caused by a phase down of older, less 
productive aircraft. 

These aircraft are programed to fly a total af just over 700,000 
hours in fiscal year 1959 and 744,000 in fiscal year 1960. 

This represents an average utilization of 4.6 sabe per day per air- 
craft for fiscal year 1960 and is still short of the goal of 5.3 hours 
needed in peacetime as a platform for expansion to meet D-Day 
requirements.’ Continued progress toward meeting this objective is 
being maintained. 

The airlift product expected to result from exercising the trans- 
port system is outlined on the next chart in ton-miles of passenger and 
cargo capability for both fiscal years (Vu-Graph No. 2). The pro- 
duction of military passenger capability is estimated to remain con- 
stant for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 at just over 250 million passenger 
ton-miles. Cargo capability of the military fleet | is estimated to pro- 
duce 908 million ton-miles in airlifting fiscal year 1959 traffic 
requirements. This represents a change from similar data contained 
in the President’s budget and is based on a more recent and factual 
correlation of user requirements, dollars, and actual tonnage airlifted 
to date. Although there is an increase in flying hours expected i in 
fiscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959, applied cargo capability will drop 
to 873 million ton- miles in the latter year. This is caused by an in- 
crease in special mission flights which require deadhead flying hours 
between the aircraft aerial | port home station and particular cargo 
on-load stations. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt you, Colonel? I have to watch the 
charts a little carefully. 

AIRLIFT PRODUCTION 


I direct your attention to the chart on airlift production. I notice 
with reference to cargo mail ton-miles, on the commercial in 1959 you 
had 70,750,000. 

Colonel Atprerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And in the commercial proposed for 1960 you have 
18,410,129 miles. 

Colonel Auprerson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why ? 

Colonel Atprrson. Sir, that is caused by a reduction in the require- 
ments of the using agencies of the Airlift Service. My next few state- 
ments regarding this cl hart will clarify that point. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you mean by the “using agencies?” 


1 Average goal of 5.3 hours includes aircraft for which goals of lower than 6.0 hours 
have been established. 
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Colonel Atprrson. The using agencies of the Airlift Service are 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force or the Department of Defense agencies 
which buy their airlift from the single-manager Airlift Service. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you going to det tail for us in your statement the 
wing agencies who have réduced and the degree in which they have 
reduc ed their requirements ? 

Colonel Atperson. I can do that, sir. It is not a part of the prepared 
statement, although we do speak to the total amounts that each using 
agency will procure in numbers of dollars. 

Mr. Fioop. These charts are so interesting and helpful and graphic 
that I wish you would prepare a chart for each using agency with a 
tatement from the respective using agency indicating why last year 
and why during this current fiscal year they are using 70,750,000 miles 
incommercial, and why in the coming year’s fiscal budget they indicate 
they want only 18,410,000 miles. 


COMMERCIAL-TYPE AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel ALprRson. Sir, may I clarify that the using agencies do not 
request a particular amount of commercial airlift themselves. They 
merely request their total requirements be moved by the single-manager 
Airlift Service. Then when the single-manager airlift agency does not 
have sufficient capability, militarywise, to move these total require- 
nents, it augments with commercial airlift. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand, but at this point I am concerned only about 
this interesting difference between 70 million and 18 million. 

Colonel ALperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You know what I want. 

Colonel ALperson. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


CARGO AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS, FISCAL YEAR 1959 anp FIscaL YEAR 1960 


The following table reflects cargo airlift requirements of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and military assistance program for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 in millions 
of ton-miles : 


i Fiseal year | —_ i 
& ae 1959 | 
ins hee ‘aiuto +1 —~—~+}—— 
Army... 222. 9 | 196. 4 
Navy 101.5 105, 7 
Air Foree____ : e eee = | 540.7 507.5 
Military assistance program. -__-- 113. 6 | 81.8 
Total... Sh as a 978. 7 891.4 


The total cargo requirements decrease 87.3 million ton-miles from fiscal year 
1959 to fiscal year 1960. As applied cargo capability of the airlift service 
military fleet decreases 35 million ton-miles during this period, a further reduc- 
tion in commercial augmentation in the amount of 52.3 million cargo ton-miles 
has been made. 

During fiscal year 1959, the Lebanon and Formosa situations caused the oc- 
currence of cargo requirements not previously planned. Requirements for such 
situations are not included for fiscal year 1960. This is applicable to all using 
agency requirements. In addition, the Air Force will support lower personnel 
and flying-hour levels in overseas areas during fiscal year 1960 as compared to 
fiscal year 1959. The lower military assistance program (MAP) requirement 
for fiscal year 1960 is due to the accelerated fiscal year 1959 delivery of missiles. 
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Delivery schedules for MAP items during fiscal year 1960 do not require similar 
airlift programing. Increased Navy requirements are related to programs which 
reduce overseas stock levels by increased use of an airlift pipeline. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Colonel Auperson. The military airlift portrayed will not meet 
stated requirements of the customer agencies of the Airlift Service; 
therefore, commercial airlift augmentation will be procured to cover 
expected deficits. During both fiscal years 1959 and 1960, 150 mil- 
lion passenger ton-miles of lift will be moved by civil carriers under 
contract to the Airlift Service. During fiscal year 1959, 70.8 million 
eargo ton-miles will move by commercial operators. As customer 

cargo requirements drop in fiscal year 1960, commercial augmentation 
in cargo will be reduced to 18.4 million ton-miles. The combined mili- 
tary and commercial capability will meet the total using agency re- 
quirements. The cost of providing this airlift will be recovered by 
the use of published tariff rates. 

There are three additional missions of the industrially funded trans- 
port force of MATS. These are outlin d on the third chart as “Spe- 
cial air missions, aeromedical evacu: ition and training of airborne 
troops” (Vu Graph No. 3). There is no anticipated change i in the 
aircraft or flying hours programed for these missions between fiscal 
years 1959 and 1960. The special air mission activity provides ex- 
peditious transportation for high ranking U.S. Government and mili- 
tary officials conducting official business throughout the world. — The 
aeromedical mission provides overseas and domestic specialized air- 
lift for the movement of Department of Defense patients. This in- 
cludes movement of patients from U.S. aerial ports of debarkation to 
tinal destination hospitals within the Zone of Interior. 

The airborne training mission provides heavy transport capability 
for joint Air Force/Army exercises involving the airdrop of personnel 
and cargo, and assault landing operations. Tariff rates are not pre- 
scribed for the recover y of costs of these missions. The accrued costs 
incurred in providing such service to all Department of Defense agen- 
cles are charged to the Department of the Air Force. 

The numbers of milit: ary and civilian personnel authorized for all 
missions of the industrialized airlift service are listed on the next chart 
(Vu Graph No. 4). The reduction of 407 civilian and 2,153 military 
personnel is due to the relocation and consolidation of certain transport 
squadrons, and the conversion of other squadrons to more modem 


type equipment. Of the total personnel shown, 3,107 civilian and | 


24,514 military personnel are ie i to support the common user 


fleet operation during fiscal year 1959. The reduction in personnel | 


supporting this mission during fise al year 1960 is commensurate with 
the total reduction shown above. The remaining personnel support 
the other airlift missions just described. 


FINANCIAL CONCEPT 


The industrial fund technique was applied to the Airlift Service 
to achieve a more effective control and accounting for the cost of 
F ograms and work performed by the operator and users of the Airlift | 
Service, 
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MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Fioop. I want to be sure of your figures. On chart 4 you are 
reducing 407 civilians from a caseload this year of 3,107 civilians. Is 
that right ? 

Colonel Atperson. Sir, we are reducing 407 civilian personnel from 
3,314. 

Mr. Foon. Civilians? 

Colonel AtpErson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. However, and on the other hand, you are only reducing 
9,153 military personnel from a caseload of 24,514. 

Colonel Atprerson. No, sir. It is from 26,981. The figure in the 
1959 column represents the end-year expected strength in both civilian 
and military personnel, and the reductions 

Mr. Fioop. You are taking 2,153 military personnel out of 26,514? 

Colonel ALprrson. It is 26,981, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you include the pay of military personnel in the 
industrial funding ? 

Colonel Atperson. No, sir. We include only the TDY of air crews 
inthe industrial fund, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is what I was afraid of. 

Mr. Garnock. Mr. Flood, I am sure you also recall that none of the 
industrial fund operations include military personnel costs. 

Mr. Fioop, Oh, you know I know. 

Mr. Gartock. I want the record to show that you know. 

Mr. Ficop. Of course you know why I very carefully pointed out 
these figures. 

Mr. Garnock. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course. 

(ro ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel Atprerson. Under industrialization, a basic objective is that 
a break-even operation be achieved, that is, revenues received in pay- 
ment of airlift services rendered equal costs incurred in providing 
such services. 





REVENUE AND EXPENSES 


Based on the resources just presented, the cost of operating the mili- 
tary fleet at a rate which moves toward an acceptable war posture, 
and the cost of procurement of commercial airlift to augment this 
military airlift capability to meet peacetime airlift requirements, will 
amount to $287.5 million during fiscal year 1959 and $288.8 million 
during fiscal year 1960. Revenues for the same two periods are esti- 
mated in like amounts. Notwithstanding possible minor variations 
between revenue and expense, the break-even objective of the Indus- 
trial Fund will be achieved. 

The next chart portrays an estimate on the distribution of dollar 
expenditures expected to be made in fiscal year 1960 in providing air- 
lift services to authorized users. (Vu-Graph No.5.) Of every dollar 
spent, 41 cents or $118.7 million will be required to pay for mainte- 
hance of aircraft and other associated equipment; 29 cents or $85.4 
million will be used to procure aviation fuels and lubricants in quan- 
tities sufficient to meet the flying hour program; 19 cents or $54 million 
wili be used to procure commercial airlift to satisfy peacetime airlift 
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requirements which cannot be met by the military airlift capability 


generated— - 

Mr. FLoop. May I interrupt there. * * * 19 cents or $54 million will be used 
to procure commercial airlift to satisfy peacetime airlift requirements which 
cannot be met by the military airlift capability generated. 

Colonel ALpERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What figure takes the place of $54 million this year for 
the same purpose / 

Colonel ALpERson. $66.7 million, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what you spent / 

Colonel Auprrson. That is what we expect to spend during this 
fiscal year, sir. 

INTERPRETATION OF SECTION 634 


Mr. Fioop. How much did the appropriation bill, in the language 
of the act of Congress, indicate last year that Congress thought you 
should spend for that same purpose ? 

Colonel ALprerson. Sir, our interpretation 

Mr. Froop. I am not asking about your interpretation yet. What 
was the language of the act of Congress in the appropriation bill? 
What was the figure / 

Colonel Atperson. I shall be glad to read that, sir. The language 

of the appropriation bill, stated : 
Of the funds made available by this act for the service of the Military Air 
Transport Service, $80 million shall be available only for procurement of com- 
mercial air transportation service, and the Secretary of Defense shall utilize 
the services of civil air carriers which qualify as small business to the fullest 
extent found practicable. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. Out of that figure of $80 million, which was the 
magical figure used by Congress, by the end of the year you will have 
substituted what—s66 million ? 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. No? What other figure / 

Mr. Gartock. The figure is $80 million, because the bill says we 
will use it for that or not use it, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Garvock. That is exactly right. It will be used for commercial 
augmentation or not used. We have no choice. We will use $66 
million. 

Mr. Froop. $66 million is the opposite number to $80 million for 
the purposes of this chart here, and $54 million is what you propose 
to substitute for either 66 or 80, as the case may be. 

Mr. Gartock. $66 million is the opposite number of $54 million. 

Mr. Froop. Exactly. 

Mr. Gartock. The $80 million is a restriction which prevents the 
use of moneys for any purpose except one. 

Mr. Froop. What you mean is that that is what you think Con- 
gress meant. 

Mr. Gariock. That is what our lawyers think the bill means. 

Mr. Frioop. Then of course that makes me speechless. Let me re- 
phrase it. I am now to understand and this subcommittee is to under- 
stand that despite what we thought we meant, your lawyers tell you 
that, in their opinion, we meant $66 million and not $80 million and, 
Q.E.D., next year $54 million is what we mean, not $80 million? 
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Mr. Gartock. You have said what you mean, actually. 

Mr. Lamp. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. Fioop. Surely. 

Mr. Lairp. Do you not think that the language is pretty clear on 
this point? If we want to make it stronger, we have to change the 
language. 

Mr. Frioop. I know all about that, Mr. Laird, but so do they. I 
will point out later on, and if you wish it at this point, of course, I 
will say very flatly there is no doubt in my mind that this is a classical 
and traditional example of the attitude of the Air Force vis-a-vis 
MATS and the intent of Congress from the very inception of this 
problem, and they will continue to do so with or without reason at 
every possible moment. My opinion is that there has been evasion, 
subterfuge, and a determined spirit of resistance against what we 
meant. 

We will this year do our best again, as you suggest, and engage in 
this game of semantics with MATS and see how close we can come 
toit next year. That is about it. 

Mr. Gariock. Mr. Flood, I have to take exception to your 
comments- 

Mr. Froop. Of course you do. 

Mr. Gartock. Because I do not think you are right. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course you don’t. 

Mr. Gartock. The $80 million was a figure that the Air Force testi- 
fied was the amount they thought might be used during the year. 

Mr. Froop. I know. 

Mr. Gartock. They thought that against rates we were paying in 
the July-August-September quarter. The rates we have paid for 
commercial augmentation since the 1st of October have been sub- 
stantially less, so the amount of ton-miles and passenger-miles pro- 
cured has resulted in a lower amount of money being spent—there is 
not any substantial difference in the amount of actual people and 
freight being moved. 

Mr. Froop. Now in Pennsylvania at that point we would say, “If 
Your Honor please, the Commonwealth rests.” That is your answer. 
I won’t argue with you. 

(Fo ahead, Colonel. 


AIRLIFT SERVICE EXPENSES 


Colonel Atperson. And 11 cents or $30.7 million will be used to 
pay for all other operating expenses, such as operational TDY of air 
crews, supplies and materials, cost of operating air terminals, and 
administration. 

The distribution of expenses just presented, as well as the total cost 
of operation for fiscal year 1960, represent little change over our esti- 
mated operation during fiscal year 1959. 

_To recover the total expense of operation, each user is charged for 
airlift services provided on the basis of published tariff rates. On the 
next chart, revenue dollars expected to be received, distributed by 
major user, is provided (Vu-Graph No. 6). Of every dollar of reve- 
nue received in payment for airlift services rendered, approximately 
65 cents or $187.2 million will come from the Air Force; 20 cents or 
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$57 million from Army; and 10 cents or $29.5 million from the Navy. 
The airlift of outsize cargo for the mutual assistance program and 
movement of requirements of authorized Government agencies other 
than the Department of Defense is expected to amount to $15.2 mil- 
lion, or about 5 cents of each dollar received. 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


Outlined on the next chart is the projected financial status of the 
airlift service industrial fund (Vu-Graph No.7). Public Law 85-170 
authorized the Secretary of Defense to transfer $75 million to the Air 
Force industrial fund to finance the industrialized operation of the 
airlift service. This amount was transferred during fiscal year 1958 
and on July 1, 1958, the date of industrialization, was “invested” in 
the service and made available for expenditure as depicted on the first 
overlay of this chart. 

At the same time, a liability of $915,000 was established for the 
value of the annual leave accrued to civilian employees as of July 1 
1958, whose salaries are paid by the airlift service industrial fund. 
As stated a moment ago, revenue is estimated to recover total ex- 
penses of $287.5 million. Of the total revenue earned during this 
period, $227.8 million will be collected and available for expendi- 
ture. Therefore, $59.7 million will remain uncollected as of the end 
of fiscal year 1959 and_ will constitute accounts receivable. While 
total expense will equal income, again $287.5 million, only $256.8 
million will be disbursed during fiscal year 1959 with the bala ance, 
$31.6 million representing unpaid liabilities. As can be seen, dis- 
bursements will exceed collections by $29 million, thus reducing the 
$75 million made available on July 1, 1958, to $46 million as of the 
end of the year. The net expenditure of $29 million represents the 
initial impact of the industrialized airlift service operation on the 
cash balance. This is caused by the greater time period required 
to effect collections from customers over that time required to make 
payment for expenses incurred. For the most part, both collections 
and payments are centralized at headquarters MATS. However, 
revenue traffic data, upon which collections are based, must. be 
gathered from locations throughout the world, while payment data 
are initially recorded at the headquarters. This completes the pro- 
jected financial status for end fiscal year 1959. As seen through the 
next overlay, the financial status for fiscal year 1960 is expected to 
remain constant since no significant changes in the level of operation 
are estimated over fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Froop. In what sense do you use the word “level”? Traflic! 


SCOPE OF OPERATION 


Colonel Auperson. Sir, we are talking about the total dollars in- 
volved in operating the airlift service, including commercial aug- 
mentation, of course—$287.5 million in fiscal 1959 and $288.8 million 
in fiscal year 1960. 





Mr. Froop. Then if you expect no significant ch: anges in the level 
of operation as estimated over fiscal year 1959, where ‘do you get this 
figure of $54 million as against $66 million or $80 million in this little 
numbers game that we are playing? 
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Colonel Atperson. As outlined on the first chart, sir, there is an 
increase of approximately 44,000 flying hours in the military fleet 
of the airlift service. 

Mr. Fioop. Then what you mean is that there will be considerable 
increase in the military operation. 

Colonel AupErson. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Fxioop. But a considerable decrease in the commercial oper- 
ation. 

Colonel ALperson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Ah. I suspected that. 

Mr. Forp. Would the gentleman yield there ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 


IMPACT OF LEBANON AND TAIWAN PROBLEMS 


Mr. Forp. Did the Lebanese or the Taiwanese situation have any 
impact on that? 

Colonel ALperson. Yes, sir; it did. MATS operated a considerable 
number of trips to the Middle Kast area and the Far East area during 
those two situations. 

Mr. Forp. That happened in fiscal 1959? 

Colonel Auprrson. That is correct, sir, in the first quarter. 

Mr. Forp. Are you telling us, then, that in fiscal 1960 you will 
have the same level of MATS operations without, we hope, a Lebanon 
ora Taiwan problem ? 


UTILIZATION OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


Colonel AxpEeRson. We certainly hope that we will not have a 
lebanon or Taiwan situation, sir. As stated earlier, the goal of 
utilization of the military aircraft in the fleet has not been reached. 
We are operating in total in fiscal 1959 at 4.3 hours per day per 
aircraft. In fiscal 1960 that figure will go up to 4.6 hours per day 
per aircraft. The goal we expect to achieve which would give us 
an acceptable platform for D-day expansion, and an in-being capa- 
bility to provide airlift for implementation of the war plans, will re- 
quire 5.3 flying hours per day per aircraft in peacetime. 

The increase in the military capability is a projection to meet the 
minimum goal in peacetime of 5.3 hours per day per aircraft. 

_ Mr. Forp. So, regardless of Taiwan and Lebanon, you want to 
increase your per-day utilization of aircraft and personnel. 

Colonel ALpERson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You have just made useless, Mr. Ford, a series of bril- 
liant questions which I spent 2 or 3 days preparing on that subject. 
I may touch upon it later, of course. 

Go ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel ALpErson. Collections will equal payments so that the cash 
at the end of the year will remain at $46 million with total assets re- 
maiming at $105.7 million, total liabilities at $31.6 million and total 
investment at $74.1 million. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my statement. I will be glad to 
answer questions the committee may have regarding the airlift service 
industrial fund. 
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Fiscal year 
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1959 1960 
Aircraft inventory (enc of year 
C-133 23 33 
C-124 i | 230 218 
C-121 52 5] 
C-118 ¢ 105 104 
C-97 45 36 
Total_. 455 | 442 
Flying - ay “a oe 
C-133... i 14, 864 49, 698 
C-124.. - 317, 950 316, 800 
C-121 102, 959 107, 351 
C-118 190, 561 198, 48] 
C97 74, 160 72, 000 
Total. Be 700, 494 744, 330 
AIRLIFT PRODUCTION 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 
. Ieee receipes = ie dances ia pimaidenp an aoamendares nnn 
Passenger ton-miles: 
Military 252,998,924 | 252, 998, 924 
Commercial. 150, 06), 000 150, 060, 000 
Oe ne 
MME ten ne xa pees aon natincana nat okk on eres pabareus danenaaarie | 403,058,924 | 403, 058, 924 
Cargo mail ton-miles: a a 
Military . 908, 022, 000 873, 025, 871 
Commercial. a . 70, 750, 000 18, 410, 129 
a Oe a acknaenauibr eh eabuesegeunes | 978,772, 000 891, 436, 000 
=i ee | | 
SPECIALIZED RESOURCES 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
} 1959 1960 
=" = | 
Special air mission: 
TRI gr ee oI ee uu cihesomecegenatatenen 34 34 
Flying hours See Dene Soe ta eee ER EO ai gek ae 20, 100 20, 296 
Aeromedical evacuation: 
Aircraft Pee cee eh ans ea pean hal coher eaten cng cee haw ena Ee 42 Ro 
NRE URMININN et  nt Fhee e ttk s c menaene nendaae 50, 808 50, 808 
Training of airborne troops: : 
epee Sates Petri ae Lie ee 3. a dateekeeere 16 16 
Ne Re ea ceail | 13, 200 13, 20 
PERSONNEL 
* bi Eee Roe ee SPL BEE Le eee 
| June 30, 1959 | June 30, 1960 
a a a cahladaded " Sack ouiail 3,314 2, 07 
oe ie Sa apse ce ag Oe a eg oe Se AR ad 26, 981 24, 828 
|—_—______— 
eR a nei fe te on 5 he Ke i ea ccc eee | 30, 295 27, 735 
Common-user: 2 
RE TPT 805232 53, wad Si Ubedscdnce dca ltlsnneisiansscial 3, 107 | 2, 700 
Ren ECO aN tg and ead sce aces nen 24, 514 22, 361 
Other airlift service missions | 
2 OSS aE 2 CEG RR ce ree eee eee ee ee | ern ee eee | 207 0 
Military.......-..----- Pe ee ee eee see ee 2, 467 2, 467 
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Fiscal year 1960 budget estimates, airlift service, Air Force industrial fund—Con. 
STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 


[Dollars in thousands] 




















June 30, June 30, 
1959 190 
Assets: 
i I OE IONE. 6. code cistnsdetheabnbhccebnnebs mena enmapete $75, 000 $46, 000 
SET COS ova sng cnttiamaancmnncnnmad wameiow’s wana ageieas naan muah’ 227, 836 288, 803 
ROE SURES dn stein n dcacnmncnpteacnnnad ed atiee snail 4onniem ak okaretese — 256, 836 — 288, 803 
CE Oe PORES sd cdccncnwhne teserbnakdas ede cwadabeneaaduekeeae 46, 000 46, 000 
DATES BRUNE VONNR soc x 0nkc cnnnucttennwenadannsnen adoweing ce a6 senda anspaeiewe 59, 690 59, 690 
I sos 5s en negdatnnkeSaxatgatadeudeseons seen dteeshladibdnaisowe 105, 690 105, 690 
Liabilities; 
Accounts payable and other accrued expenses...............---..-------- 31, 605 31, 605 
Investment: 
CRIN 2 so peek ie cue eee AE edna aden sbicaindd dine 75, 000 75, 000 
TyTeeees ORIN BGG SULT 1, IGNB . faccdck cee iisccscckcccisccawewcsece —915 —915 
PIG Be POIEIIE. tenadecwhinaskaoed wanes iuddaaeeeeacnenenweahind 74, 085 74, 085 
Rae Cena See PINs hw cia bedactticdictecsdocssnacacease 105, 690 105, 690 


en 


(Off the record.) 


COVERAGE OF INDUSTRIAL FUND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. This series of very important questions has been sub- 
mitted by the staff of the committee, and it has been suggested that 
Task them. 

1. Why doesn’t your presentation portray in one place the whole 
of MATS industrial funded aircraft ? 

I never saw the question before, but it is a good question. 

Colonel Axperson. Sir, the presentation, I believe, has presented 
all aircraft which come under the industrialized airlift service of 
MATS. 

Mr. Fioop. In one place, all of the MATS? 

Colonel Atperson. We have treated 

Mr. Fioop. Anyhow, that is your answer, is that it? 

Colonel Atperson. I beg your pardon, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is your answer ? 

Colonel Atprerson. That all aircraft included in the industrialized 
airlift service of MATS have been included in the presentation, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. 2. What are your L-26 aircraft and H-13J helicopters 
used for? 





SPECIAL AIR MISSION ACTIVITIES 


Colonel Atperson. Sir, both of those type aircraft are assigned 
to the 1254th Air Transport Group at Washington National Airport 
in the Special Air Mission activity. The H-13J aircraft are for 
use by any high Government or military official needing that type of 
transportation. The L-26 aircraft are primarily used for courier 
service within the Zone of the Interior. 

Mr. Froop. What would be the nature of the breed who are high 
Government whatever they are who would meet that requirement ? 

Colonel Atperson. They would be the Secretaries and Assistant 
Secretaries of the Department of Defense, the Army, Navy, and Air 
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Force; the general officers of the Air Force Staff down to major gen- 
eral; Members of Congress; the President; his Cabinet, and officials 
of the other departments of the Gov ernment such as State, Interior, 
Agriculture, et cetera. 

Mr. Froop. Doesn’t the President have his own helicopters, quite 
properly 

Colonel Atprrson. We do not have helicopters specifically assigned 
to the President, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do the Marines? 

Colonel Atperson. Not tomy knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Does any branch of the service ? 

Colonel Atprrson. Not tomy knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Then any helicopters used by the President are part of 
this MATS pool? 

Colonel Atprrson. If the helicopters the President uses are assigned 
to the 1254th Air Transport Group under the MATS industrial fund, 
these H-13J’s that you speak of, sir, would be used out of the pool. 

Mr. Froop. But he might use others from other sources which would 
not be in this pool ? 

Colonel ALprrson. I could not speak to that, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But he might if he did. 

Colonel Aprrson. If he did, sir, they would be from other than 
this pool. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course. 

Mr. Larscomn. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

AIRLIFT SERVICE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Lirscoms. What you are saying is that the chart you showed 
a while ago does not contain the whole aircraft inventory? You 
showed us a chart showing aircraft inventory. 

Colonel Atprrson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. This chart did not show the entire aircraft inventory 
of the Air Force industrial fund ? 

Colonel Atprrson. Sir, I showed two charts, one of which was the 
common-user fleet, which I believe was chart No. 1, and the other one 
was Other Special Airlift Activities of the Industrialized Airlift 
Service, which is chart No. 3. You will notice, sir, there are 455 air- 
craft in the common-user fleet. In chart 3 there will be 16 aircraft 
for Airborne Training, 34 aircraft in the Special Air Mission Activity, 
and 42 _ raft in the Aeromedical Evacuation Mission. 

Mr. Lirscomp. The aircraft Mr. Flood is referring to, then, are 
under special mission aircraft, and you have 34 of those. 

Colonel Atperson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Lrescomr. Thank you. 

Mr. Froop. Of course my friend is aware that there may be two or 
three thousand other Air Force aircraft which are not in this MATS 
show at all. 

Mr. Lrrscomr. These are the ones in the Air Force industrial fund. 

Mr. Froop. Yes, but there is in the Air Force a lot of other aircraft 
which are not under the industrial fund. 

Mr. Gartocr. Just to make it clear, only the common-user fleet, the 
special air mission, aeromedical evacuation, and airborne training 
fleets are under the industrial fund operation. 
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UTILIZATION AND PURPOSE OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Froop. ‘Three, of this series of questions: Your goal of 5.3 hours 
er day aircraft utilization does not appear realistic in the light of 
Asti contained in the Air Force appropriation estimate. Your 5.3 
hours computes to somewhere between 115 and 161 hours’ use per 
month. In comparison, the Air Force justifications indicate a usage 
of 63 hours per month for C-124’s, for example. 

How do you reconcile these various utilization rates ? 

I might add a note which appears here: In the 1960 program the 
Air Force C-118, 64 hours; Air Force C-121, 54 hours; Air Force 
(-131, 55 hours. 

Colonel Atprerson. Sir, the lower utilization rates which you have 
mentioned, 63 hours a month and those that you just referred to, in- 
clude aircraft of a similar type which are not committed to the war 
plan D-day operation. The aircraft to which the industrial fund is 
addressing itself, 5.8 hours per day per aircraft, are those which 
will be used to implement the war plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Department of Defense. 

It is our position that in order to implement those plans with im- 
mediate reaction under military control, to have an in-being capabil- 
ity, they must operate at an effective utilization in peacetime. In our 
opinion, 5.3 hours per day per aircraft is the minimum they can oper- 
ate effectively and make the transition from peace to war. 


USE OF CIVIL AND MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Fioop, That is an excellent statement. Would it not occur to 
you, since you depend so much upon commercial civil aircraft for 
your war plans, that if what you say is true of MATS, wouldn’t the 
same thing be equally true of the commercial civil aircraft for the 
same purpose ¢ 

Colonel ALprrson. Approximately so, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean, approximately so? It either would 
be or would not be. 

Colonel Atperson. Sir, the civil aircraft which will augument the 
military force, as I referred to it the Civil Reserve Air Fleet which is 
an integral part of our capability to meet overall war plans, are cur- 
rently operating at a much higher rate than even the 5.8 minimum 
peacetime rate for MATS. 


CHANGE IN COMPOSITION OF CRAF 


Mr. Froop. That is, with the exception of those operators who are 
disposing of their aircraft because they have not enough business, in 
spite of what Congress says, to operate the companies. 

Have you any idea how many four-motor planes were sold to foreign 
countries in the last year and are no longer available to you ? 

Colonel Atperson. No, sir; I do not have that particular number. 
It ismy information that they consist primarily of obsolete C-54 type 
or DC-4 type equipment. 

Mr. FLoop. But they have been listed by you before this committee 
over a period of years as what you call your CRAF—civil support. 
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Colonel Atperson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. But they no longer exist now. 

Colonel Atperson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So in direct ratio to the sale or disposal or obsolescence 
or obsoleteness of this civil craft that I am talking about, by that 
ratio does this great craft support that you must go down? 

Colonel ALperson. Sir, most of those—— 

Mr. Fxioop. Isn’t that so? 

Colonel Auprrson. Only to the extent that their capability has not 
been replaced by more modern type equipment, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And if it has not been replaced, regardless of reason, 
the answer is yes? | 

Colonel Auperson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course it is. 

Colonel Atperson. However, the current CRAF capability in con. 
junction with the military capability of the Airlift Service will meet 
our present war plans as directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, you can change the war plans to meet the 
figures. That is not too difficult. 


SPECIAL MISSION FLIGHTS 


The next question from the committee staff: Why is there a pr 
gramed increase in special mission flights? 

Colonel Atperson. The increased special mission activity which will 
occur in the Airlift Service is a direct projection of what is actual: 
ly occurring today. We are spending considerable amounts of capa- 
bility in the Far North, with the ice-island support, in Antarctica 
with Deep Freeze operation, with rotation of integral units overseas, 
with the movement of missiles in both the Zone of Interior and over- 
seas. This stepped up activity in the special mission area is expected 
to continue to increase for some time, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You do not include that in developing your hours per 
day per aircraft utilization; do you? 

Colonel ALperson. Yes, sir. They are a part of the hours per day 
per aircraft utilization. 


REVISION IN CARGO AND MAIL TON-MILE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Froop. The next question: The cargo and mail ton-mile esti- 
mates have been reduced from the President’s budget estimate by 
nearly 20 percent in 1959, and by about 12 percent in 1960. Does 
this mean that the cargo airlift capability is being sacrificed for what 
I might call the more glamorous passenger and VIP business? 

Colonel Atperson. No, sir, it has not. The computation of the 
cargo capability of MATS occurred primarily due to the more re 
cent evaluation and projection of capability in such aircraft as the 
C-133. That is our newest cargo aircraft. The passenger capabil- 
ity that MATS has is confined to what we might call a pretty well 
tried airplane such as the C-118 and the C—121 types. 
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MILITARY AIRCRAFT RECONFIGURATION 


Mr. Fioop. Now I would like to show you a clipping from one of 
the service newspapers in October of 1958, which is a story originating 
with the OIS News Service. It reports the inaguration of “the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service’s newly inaugurated Pacific express lux- 
ury flights.” That is actually a quotation. This article goes on to 
say that the C-118, which is otherwise known as a DC-6, our old friend, 
was reconverted and now features “wall-to-wall carpeting, reclining 
seats with footrests, magazine racks, and flight attendants.” 

I show you in this picture, and the caption under the photograph, 
avery attractive WAF stewardess, and it states that she is entering 
“the plush compartment of the reconverted DC-118 four-engine 
transport.” 

This caption goes on to say, “The flight, designed for passenger 
comfort, features hot meals for passengers.’ > Tt says nothing about 
the WAF. 

You might want to see this. It is very interesting. That is one 
of your produe tions, not mine. 

Colonel ALDERSON. Sir, the special air mission activity which I 
spoke briefly to a moment ago, the 1254th Air Transport Group, oper- 
ates out of Washington, D. C. , both Washington National Airport and 
Bolling Air Force Base. 

Mr. FLoop. You told us that. 

Colonel Atprerson. In addition to that, MATS, of course, in its 
common-user fleet, in order to achieve its peacetime training and 
move cargo and passengers for the Department of Defense, operates 
normal scheduled flights with military aircraft from both the east 
coast and west coast to Europe and the Far East. 

In addition to the high Civerievens officials I described, who are 
eligible for passage by the 1254th Air Transport Group, we have high 
ranking Government personnel and military personnel who also travel 
on MATS scheduled operation. In providing them, not the same 
service but a service commensurate with tourist airline operation, we 
have reconfigured C-118 aircraft, a total of eight, four operating 
in the Atlantic area and four in the Pacific area. 


COST OF RECONFIGURING MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Froop. How much did it cost : convert one of those ? 

Colonel Atperson. I am sorry, sir, I do not have those figures. I 
will be glad to provide them. 

Mr. Froop. Since you were so glib with the number converted, I 
thought you would know how much it cost. But you can put that 
in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Cost OF RECONFIGURING EIGHT C—118 AIRCRAFT 


The cost of this conversion, which was done contractually, was $33,065 per 
aircraft or $264,517 for all eight. 


Colonel Atprrson. These airplanes were reconfigured approxi- 
mately 314 years ago. 
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PURPOSES SERVED BY C—-118 (DC-—6) ATRCRAFT 


Mr. Froop. Were you here at the time we authorized you to buy 
them ? 

Colonel Atperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you remember what at least I thought they were 
for? To transport tanks? 

Colonel Auperson. No, sir, I do not recall that testimony. 

These aircraft accommodate 10 reclining seats in a forward com- 
partment which are for the highest ranking passengers aboard the 
flight. The balance of the aircraft is configured for 35 passenger 
seats which would accommodate normal passenger traffic. 

Mr. Froop. These are part of your wartime effort, your war plans! 

Colonel Auprrson. Yes, sir, these aircraft may be reconfigured on 
very short notice to haul either passengers or cargo. Incidentally, 
sir-—— 

Mr. Froop. What kind of cargo would you take through the width 
of that door? 

Colonel Atperson. The maximum size cargo, of course, that would 
go through the width of that door. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course. Not very heavy hardware for a pentomic 
division. 

Colonel Atprrson. It could carry, certainly, sir, the passengers for 
a pentomic division. 

Mr. Fioop. Hardware is not quite passengers. 

Colonel Atprerson. That is correct, sir. But in our wartime re 
quirements we have requirements to meet a capability of 88-passenger 
configured aircraft. These are a part of those 88-passenger aircrait 
required on D-day for passenger movements. 

Mr. Froop. I know for D-day on passengers, but they are not of 
much value for other than very light hardware. 

Colonel Axperson. Sir, if we had the requirement to move pas- 
sengers with them on D-day, we would attempt to operate them in 
the same configuration in peacetime. 

Mr. Froop. Do you have a reinforced floor in these aircraft? 

Colonel Arprerson. Yes, sir, they have a reinforced floor. They 
are DC-6A type aircraft with a heavy cargo floor in the airplane. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Garlock said we had mentioned this before. This 
type of operation is one of the things that we mentioned before. 


COVERAGE OF INDUSTRIAL FUND OPERATIONS 


The next question from the committee list : In calculating the fund- 
ing of these operations (a) what items are included in the initial 
capitalization ? 

T might add that I am astounded that in your affirmative statement 
vou would not have that carefully detailed. You went to some length 
in your statement, which was well prepared, to give us numbers in 
round figures; but when you knew this was the first hearing on the 
industrial funding, and knowing of our curiosity over a long time, 
whv would you not have that already in the record ? 

Rut now the staff asks you what items did you include in the initial 
capitalization ? 
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Jolonel Axperson. Sir, if I understand your question correctly, 
the distribution of expenses within the industrial fund includes the 
maintenance of airer: ait and its equipment. This covers depot mainte- 
nance, maintenance of the aircraft lower than depot maintenance or 
what we refer to as “other than depot maintenance,” the maintenance 
of the aircraft by those organizations which come under the airlift 
service industrial fund, the aviation fuels and lubricants, the com- 
mercial augmentation required to augment the military capability to 
meet the user requirements, the operating expenses of the air trans- 
port aeromedical and troop carrier squadrons, the operating expenses 
of the support and air terminal squadrons which actually load and 
unload the aircraft and provide warehousing for those tr affic require- 
ments which enter into the airlift service system, the contract at Wake 
Island for support of all flights which transit that particular location, 
and the operating expenses of the group headquarters and the ad- 
ministrative overhead of the group headquarters. 

Mr. Froop. Let me ask you again: Why did you not say that in 
the first place, or did you just want to have something to answer when 
somebody asked you the question? Don’t you think that a proper 
presentation to the Appropriations Subcommittee on your first ap- 
pearance for the industrial funding would have included that in an 
affirmative statement anyplace ? 

General FrrmepMman. Sir, I think I should assume the responsibility 
for that. As I stated the other day in connection with the discussion 
with Mr. Ford on Civil Air Patrol, one reaches a point of decision as 
to what you include in a formal statement. 

Mr. Fioop. General, you are much too nice a guy. You know the 
gimmick in this industrial funding is what is in it and what is not 
in it. 

General FrrepMan. Sir, there is nothing which Colonel Alderson 
has given in response to questions that we would not very willingly 
provide without the questioning. As I say, it is a matter of judg- 
ment, and apparently mine was not too good, in attempting to hold it 
to a basic discussion of the overall operation and the expenses, of 
course, with the understanding that questioning would later bring 
it out. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question there ? 

Mr. Froop. Surely. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. As I read the question which has been prepared, it says, 
“What items were included in the initial capitalization?” As I 
listened to the response, I thought that was in reference to the ex- 
penses, not the capitalization. Was I in error in what I heard? 

Colonel Atperson. I did read the expenses. 

Mr. Fioop. You were not a bit in error. 

Colonel Atperson. As outlined in the prepared statement, sir, the 
$75 million was invested in the industrial fund in order to initiate its 
operation. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the answer to the question should have 
included what items were within the $75 million. Is that right? 

Colonel Atperson. The $75 million, sir, was a total lump-sum figure 
to be used as a corpus, a cash figure to defray those initial expenses of 
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the industrial fund prior to the receipt of collections in payment for 
airlift services rendered. 

Mr. Forp. Did not the question request information as to the equip- 
ment and other items that are used in capitalization ? 

Colonel Axprrson. Sir, under the airlift service industrial fund, 
there is no capital investment recognized for the military facilities, 
the expenses of military personnel, other than TDY of aircrews, or 
the aircraft and associated equipment, as far as the apitalization of 
those items is concerned. That is not included in the industrial fund. 
So the only item would be the $75 million cash which was initially 
invested. 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, he is saying to you, Mr. Ford, if you 
think you are getting true industrial funding in MATS, you are out 
of your mind. This isall you are going to get. 


LIMITATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL FUNDING 


Mr. Gartock. Mr. Flood, back at the original establishment of this 
type of operation in the Department of Defense, the Congress very 
properly set this up in such manner that they had specific, positive 
control over all new capital items in the appropriations, not just by 
earning profits or charging extra rates. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Garlock, I am a Member of the Congress which 
does what you say, but my statement to Mr. Ford was if he thinks 
he is getting an industrial funding account here other than through 
your limitation, he is not. 

Mr. Gartock. He is getting an industrial fund operation on the 
basis of annual operating costs. 

Mr. Froop. All right, I like that. All right, that is what he is get- 
ting. Just so he knows what he is getting. All right. 

You know what the next question will be, then. This is from the 
staff, and you see how consistently we think: Were the aircraft them- 
selves capitalized ? 

You do use aircraft, and they are an important part of the MATS 
operation. We are talking about an industrial funding of the MATS 
operation. Some of us might be naive enough to think that in any 
other place you would include your capital structure. 

Do you, in your industrial funding, capitalize the aircraft them- 
selves ? 

Colonel Auprerson. No, sir; they were not. 

Mr. Froop. Of course not. You havea great sense of humor. 

(c) The physical facilities at your operating bases? 

Colonel Atperson. No, sir; they were not included. 

Mr. Froop. Of course not. Certainly. We are getting exactly the 
kind of industrial funding that Mr. Garlock told us we are getting, 
aren’t we? 

Colonel Auperson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. No more, no less. 

Colonel Atperson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, it is correct. 
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COSTS OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The final question of this prepared list is: Is the military person- 
nel—I suppose they have in mind if General Motors—oh, I withdraw 
that, that is a bad phrase—if some great corporation increased the 
salary of the vice president, that perforce would go into the indus- 
trial funding of that great corporation, and so would the people. 

Now in your industrial funding is the military personnel appro- 
priation reimbursed for the payroll and the related costs of military 
personnel involved ? 

Colonel Axperson. Only to the extent of the payment of TDY 
funds to aircrews, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. With the exception of that, the answer is “No”? 

Colonel Auperson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course. Just so Mr. Ford knows what he is getting 
in the industrial fund. 

General Friepman. If I may make the record clear at this point— 
the question referred to reimbursement to the military personnel 
appropriation. TDY costs would be a direct charge to the industrial 
fund. 

Mr. Gartock. I am sure you will permit me to add the usual 
statement—that it is being done just like all the other industrial 
funds in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. That is known as repetition for emphasis. 

Mr. Gartock. Just so it is in the right place in the record, Mr. 
Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. And so well said. 

Mr. Chairman, I must compliment the staff upon the incisiveness 
and the preciseness of their questions. We will let the record speak 
for my comments upon the answers. I would prefer not to comment. 

Of course, I have done what you told me. Now I have some ques- 
tions to ask, and it is 4 o’clock. 

(Off the record.) 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood had some additional questions. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Lirscoms. On chart No. 2 entitled “Airlift Production,” I notice 
passenger ton-miles, military and commercial, remain the same in fiscal 
year 1960 as in 1959. 

Colonel Atperson. That is correct. 

Mr. Liescoms. Cargo mail ton-miles, military and commercial, are 
reduced ? 

Colonel ALperson. That is correct. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I notice on chart No. 7, statement of financial condi- 
tion, that you show an item entitled “Cash Collected, Fiscal Year, 
1960, $288,803,000,” which is a substantial increase over 1959. How 
does this come about ? 

Mr. Frioop. Before you answer that—you have to add the figures. 
The former part of the question is 22 percent and the latter part is 
13 percent. There is a discrepancy, Mr. Lipscomb. I had the same 
question. The percentages are 22 and 13. 
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Colonel Atprrson. Sir, Ss to chart No. 7, the cash collected 
for 1959 representing $227,836,000 is not the total amount of service 
rendered. As contained in ‘the statement the total amount of service 
rendered in fiscal 1959 will be $287.5 million. This compares to the 
total operation of $288.8 million for 1960. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Why is the chart made this way? 

Colonel ALpErson. The chart shows that all of the revenue billed 
for airlift service provided, will not be collected in fiscal 1959, and that 
is due to the normal delay in accounts receivable. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You show an accounts receivable item. 

Colonel Atprrson. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You show accounts receivable in both places exactly 
the same. There should be some comparable relationship then between 
$227,836,000 and $288,803,000. 

Mr. Garnock. There are no accounts receivable in the beginning 
of fiscal 1959. The lag occurs in cash collections in the first year of 
operation under the industrial fund. The first year represents really 
only 10 months of collections. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Accounts receivable have nothing to do with the 
figure ? 

Mr. Gartock. We get collections completed for only the first 10 
months of business. 

Mr. Liescoms. Are you operating on an accrual system in the indus- 
trial fund operation ? 

Mr. Gartock. This isa cash flow sheet. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Are you not operating under the accrual system? 

Mr. Maraca. We are operating under an accrual system. The 
figures you would need to review when you are comparing produc- 
tion would be the total revenue and expense which is, as Colonel 
Alderson mentioned, the $287.5 million and the $288,803,000. 

The figures we are showing here represent the actual collections 
based upon revenues earned during these two fiscal periods—a cash 
flow review. 

In 1959, since we did not carry accounts receivable into this fiscal 
year, since we began operations on July 1, the lag in collections is 
established in 1959 and we get the impact in 1959. Then the lag is 
established, so in fiscal year 1960 we carry forward, available for 
collection, the $59.7 million. 

Mr. Liescoms. Are you saying that the 1960 figures are on an ac- 
crual basis and the 1959 figures are on a cash basis? 

Mr. Maraca. No. sir. The figures we see here, those you mention, 
are not related to the accrual system. This represents actual cash 
collected. The source of our collections is our revenue. This is on an 
accrual system. 

Mr. Lirscoms. There should be a comparable figure for cash col- 
lected, with or without accounts receivable. 

Mr. Maraaa. Revenues during 1959 equal $287.5 million. 

Mr. Lrescomn. That is the figure that also should be on the chart 
so we can judge what all this means. 

Mr. Maraaa. This figure isin the statement, sir. It is the total reve- 
nue that we discuss on one of the other charts. 

Mr. Lirscome. In other words, on June 30, 1959, the figure should 
be $287.5 million for cash collected ? 
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Mr. Manaaa. No, sir; not for cash collected. This would be revenue 
earned. ‘These are the services we provided to our customers—we had 
sales of airlift service in the amount of $287.5 million. 

However, since we did not collect. for those sales in total, since we 
had accounts receivable of $59.7 million, we collected only the 
difference. 

Mr. Lrescoms. We will go to the next year on that assumption. 
The next year your cash sales will amount to $349,593,000. 

Mr. Mataaa. No, sir. This would represent again the total avail- 
able for collection since we carried the $59.7 million into 1960 as 
accounts receivable. However, we sold only $288.8 million. 

If you were to take your figure and subtract the accounts receivable 
position of $59.7 million on June 30, 1960, you would come down to the 
$288.8 million. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What did Mr. Garlock mean when he said the June 
30, 1959, period was for only 10 months? 

Mr. Gartock. The $227 million represents 10 months of collections 
because there is a 60-day lag in collecting on the average. It was Sep- 
tember before we collected any money. That means in June we will 
have collected through April. 

Mr. Lrescoms. I do not seem to be getting any place, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. Stick around. You will get used to it with this outfit. 

Mr. Lrescoms. From what I have heard and listened to they have 
not proved a thing. It should be really simple for a member to sit 
here and compare the operations for these 2 years. The industrial 
fund has been established for all intents and purposes for a year, has 
it not ? 

Mr. Maraea. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Larpscoms. You are submitting a budget for the next fiscal year? 

Mr. Maraaa. That is right. 

Mr. Lrescoms. For all intents and purposes then we should be able 
to sit here and observe what the statement of financial condition is 
for this fund. Is that not the intent of this statement of financial 
condition ? 

Mr. Mataca. The statement of financial condition; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. As of this moment I do not think we can do it. 

Even if we take what you say as correct, I will again ask the 
question : 


RELATIONSHIP OF PRODUCTION, REVENUE EARNED, AND COLLECTIONS 


Why is it that your airlift production goes down and your revenue, 
or cash collected, goes up ? 

Mr. Maraca. To answer that question perhaps I should say this: 
What we are trying to portray here are balance sheet type data on 
June 30, plus collections and disbursements made during each fiscal 
year. 

To compare production, we can do that in a more meaningful way 
by using a statement of revenue and expense. 

We have not included that in the presentation. However, we do 
have a copy available for the committee. 

This would give the total revenues that we expect and the total 
expenses associated in providing airlift service. 
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Mr. Lirscomn. It appears to me from this chart submitted here 
that you have estimated your expenses at $288,803,000. At least that 
is what one of the charts shows. You have taken and put in there 
cash collected, $288,803,000, and rounded it off. 

However, this is not the way I envision an industrial fund operation, 

Mr. Mataaa. I s say again, sir, I think we are trying to use data 
which are on this chart and ‘relate it to something that is not readily 
relatable to it. 

Mr. Liescoms. Did you not pattern the cash collected to the pro- 
posed expenditures for fiscal year 1960? 

Mr. Garwock. Basically in any industrial fund you have to find 
out the workload, find out what it will cost you to do it, and set 
rates to produce that amount of revenue. On that premise you should, 
in the initial estimate, come out on a break-even basis. That is what 
you start out to do. 

In this case you start out with the estimated customer requirement, 
the number of people, and the number of tons you think they will 
move. 

How much will we spend to do that? The rates have to be set to 
produce that amount of revenue. 

That is the reason why in the estimate you will find all the indus- 
trial funds always come out even. 

In actual practice they do not come out even. However, you start 
out with that objective in mind. 

Mr. Lirscomn. Have you an accrued accounting system for the 
industrial fund ? 

Mr. Maraaa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Why, somewhere in your presentation, have you not 
presented a complete picture of the setup as you have it now, expenses, 
and all the rest of it? 

Mr. Maraaa. In the prepared statement, sir, the total expenses as 
well as the distribution of expenses have been covered. 

What we tried to do here was to portray the most significant ele- 
ments of expense as well as the significant items which appear on the 
statement of financial condition. 

Mr. Larscoms. I haven’t a very clear picture of the operation. I 
doubt I will be able to get it. 

Mr. Froop. We will have trouble with this every year. This isa 
new game. These people will resist you. 

You will have to dig and fight as I do here day and night. They 
will tell you nothing. You have to sweat it out of them. 

You can make a career of this. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. You used an expression that Mr. Dulles used some time 
ago in a foreign-aid examination. The inference was “That is 4 
problem for our future Secretary of State.” He disposed of the 
question very abruptly that way. 

My friend, Assistant Secretary Sharp, is in the fortunate position 
of not being here this year, so here we go again. 

He carried the ball last year and he’s not here now. 
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COMPARISON OF FISCAL YEAR 1959 AND 1960 BUDGETS 


On page 780 of the hearings of last year, with regard to the airlift 
show, he submitted the revenues for MATS for the industrial fund 
for fiscal year 1959 at $313.4 million. 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Now you tell us you expect revenues to be $287.5 mil- 
lion. Pan, : 

That being the case what caused a shortage of $25 million in the in- 
dustrial-fund revenue ? 

Colonel Auprerson. Sir, I believe Mr. Sharp spoke of the $313 mil- 
lion last year as being what the three military departments had esti- 
mated they would need from the industrial fund in airlift service 
measured by dollars. 

Those rates which were used to compute the $313 million are not 
the same rates that MATS published ultimately to initiate the return 
of dollars for the provision of services. 

Mr. Fioop. That certainly disposed of Mr. Sharp very neatly; did 
it not ¢ 

Colonel ALpERSON. Sir, it was impossible at the time the budget was 
prepared for fiscal 1959 to come up with other than a projected rate— 
a possible rate—to be used in payment for airlift services. 

At that time the rate which was used was approximately 1814 cents 
a ton-mile. 

Mr. Foon. I have the record of the statements made by Mr. Sharp 
here. Mr. Sharp sat where you are sitting. I went into this with him 
in great detail. 

Now I suspected all during the winter that this would happen, and 
it did. I knew you would come up with an entirely different rate 
sheet showing me a loss of $25 million. 

I want the record to show, and I want my new friend who is a 
friend of this committee to know, what a problem he will have with 
your figures when he will do business with you for the many years I 
hope he sits here on this industrial funding. 

He is an accountant. He will learn things here he never learned be- 
fore. This is another case. 

I knew what the answer was but I wanted the record to show it. 
You gave me the answer. 

I can tell you what will happen next year when you get a full year, 
and later on before I finish I will put that in the record from my glass 
ball. You watch. 

Now, I want you to tell me what section of any department is not 
using the funds to be appropriated to buy this airlift. Who didn’t 
buy? What reason did they give for reducing their requirements? 
Why did your customers run out on you? What did they say ? 


COMPARISON OF SERVICE AIRLIFT ESTIMATES, 1959 AND 1960 


General FrrepMan. I can give you a breakdown of the services’ 
requirements making up the $313 million, by service, as referenced in 
subject document and give you the current comparison by service. 

Mr. Fioop. By subject document you refer to Mr. Sharp’s testimony 
on page 780 of last year’s hearing ? 
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General FrrepMan. The requirements, expenses, and revenue being 
the same as used in that document—yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Put that in the record. With God’s help you and I will 
be here next year and we will go through this act again. 
General FrrepMan. I can give it to you now or supply it. 
Mr. Fioop. Supply it. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Estimated fiscal year 1959 airlift requirements—Comparison of estimated fiscal year 
1959 airlift requirements to be procured from MATS as contained in the fiscal 
year 1959 and 1960 budget estimate 





Fiseal year 1959 airlift 
requirements to be 
cured from MATS 


User agency 

















Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1959 budget | 1960 budget 

estimate estimate 
Army. .-- See SoSetoons weed camino a. $62, 779, 000 $60, 000, 000 
NOVY...L<e.«- a il alc rag id eect acs didnt 41,857, 090 26, 99, 000 
Air Foree.-_. : ; : : 201, 475, 000 181, 476, 000 
Saks Fedele ace abet ctinketeddadddndelcwaceesddensas 7, 339, 000 19, 150, 000 
DMS esta cleat: otis wo-------------------| 318,441,000 | 287, 526,000 


AIRLIFT SERVICE USAGE 


Mr. Fioop. Is MATS finding any difficulty in selling this service 
since it claims it laughingly has been put on a paying basis under the 
industrial fund ? 

Colonel ‘Atperson. MATS provides airlift service to those author- 
ized users who request it. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. Are you finding any trouble peddling this 
service? It goes beyond what they request. We set up the single 
manager service. 

Colonel Atperson. We are not having any trouble utilizing the air- 
lift capability that is produced by the airlift service. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer is “No.” 

Now, in the budget we are talking about, as I understand from your 
charts and even from your statement, you expect no greater revenues 
this year. Itis about $288 million ? 

Colonel Atperson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Foon. It is true, however, is it not, and I think the one chart 
T asked you about earlier indicated this, that nevertheless you are in- 
tending to spend more on MATS own services and less on the civil 
airlift? 

Colonel Atprerson. The increase in flying hours produced by the 
military aircraft do bring about greater expenditure and there is less 
to be procured from commercial sources. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer to my question is yes, plus your explanation. 

Colonel Atprerson. That is correct, sir. 


INCREASE IN MATS SPENDING ON OWN AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Froop. I asked the Secretary, Mr. Douglas, some time ago on 
this question of indicated expenditure on civil airlift, and he reported 
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back that it would be $54 million, $26 million below the $80 million 
set in section 634 of the DOD appropriation. That is what the man 
said. 

That being the case, then MATS will be spending on your own air- 
line operations an increase of over $14 million, is that right? 

Colonel ALperson. That is approximately correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. If you were left to your own devices on this business, 
then the end result of this will be this: From those questions and those 
answers you will then cut down on the civil airlift and build up MATS 
airlift. 

Colonel Arprrson. I stated before, sir 

Mr. Fioop. Will you answer the question yes or no and then talk the 
rest of the night ? 

The answer is yes, is it not? 

Colonel Atprrson. Yes, sir, we are increasing the capability of the 
military fleet. 

Mr. Froop. Can you say yes? 

Colonel Auprrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are now saying yes? 

Colonel Atperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Now go ahead. 

Colonel Auperson. As stated before, sir, the military fleet of the 
airlift service has not achieved that peacetime platform believed 
necessary to be maintained for D-day expansion. 

Under the policy of the Department of Defense and of the Air 
Force, the military capability produced would be utilized, both eco- 
nomically and efficiently, before the procurement of commercial 
augmentation. 

The level of requirements for fiscal 1960, with the increased pro- 
ductivity of the military fleet, increased flying hours, and the level of 
requirements to be generated would cause a reduction under that pol- 
icy in the use of commercial airlift. 





PASSENGER RATE COMPARISONS 


Mr. Fioop. How do the prices charged on your industrial funding 
for passage on a MATS plane, New York to London, compare with 
the prices on commercial airlines? 

Colonel Atperson. From New York to London, at the current pub- 
lished MATS’ rate which was effective December 1, 1958, it would be 
$100. 

At the tourist fare rate for commercial aircraft, and I am quoting 
Pan-American World Airways, it would be $315. 

Mr. Fioop. Could I say that was appreciably lower? 

Colonel Atperson. You could say the MATS’ rate was appreciably 
lower ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. We quoted this regulation twice—Air Force Regulation 
76-15. That was our bible around here. That stated that when the 
charges are made on transportation on MATS, the charge will be “Not 
less than the current commercial rates, including taxes,’ - 

If that is the principle why do you not observe it in the charges 
under the MATS industrial ‘fund? It is your regulation and not 
mine, 
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Colonel Anperson. Air Force Regulation 76-15, sir, does not speak 
to the tariff rates as charged for the Airlift Service, industrial fund, 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, you know when 76-15 was issued ¢ 

Colonel ALDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You know when the industrial fund was born? 

Colonel AupErson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. F.oop. Is that your conclusion ? 

Colonel Atprerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What is your conclusion? How do you reach that con- 
clusion ? 

Colonel Auprrson. AFR 76-15 speaks to the provision of military 
airlift to other than icatinent of Defense agencies who, for reasons 
of nonavailability or nonsuitability of commercial aircraft, have been 
authorized to ride Air Force Aircraft. 

In order not to compete with commercial enterprise, the statement 
that you just read from the regulation had been adopted. 

Mr. Fioop. My professor at law school used to say “Mr. Flood, you 
have stated the question. Now what is the answer?” 

All you did was to restate my question. What is the answer? All 
you told me was what the regulation was. 

I know the regulation. I am talking now about an industrial fund- 
ing operation. 

Tf you wanted to carry out the intent of the Congress bona fide, vis- 
a-vis an industrial funding operation, let me add this: 

I do not ever think you should try to run the same kind of an indus- 
trial funding operation that Eastern Airlines or TWA or somebody 
else runs. I am not thinking that way. I know better. 

I don’t want you to do that, and I know better. 

Don’t you think with the existence of 76-15 being what you stated 
it to be, that your defense should be that if that is what Congress 
wanted it should have said so? Do we have to spell everything ‘out! 
Don’t you think we have any right to expect a bona fide intention to 
comply ? 

Should you not have gone into your industrial funding? These are 
charges, industrial funding charges. 

WwW hy did you not do that? 

Colonel Atperson. Sir, these are charges to the Department of De- 
fense and other governmental agencies. 


Mr. Foon. I know. 

Colonel Atprrson. They are not charges which would be paid by 
users of airlift service normally to commercial enterprise. 

Mr. Fioop. I know exactly what it is. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Flood, are you raising the question why we do 
not charge $300-some-odd to Europe plus 15 percent ? Q 

Mr. Fioop. No. I wasn’t going to raise that, but now that you have 
raised it I presume it is rhetorical and you have the answer. Suppose 
you answer it. 


Mr. Gartock. Do you want to appropriate $315 and have us put 
$215 back? 


Mr. Fioop. Are you satisfied now ? 
Mr. Gartock. No one has money enough in this budget to buy 
transportation at $315. They have their money in the budget at $100. 
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Mr. Lamp. Just a minute. You are buying a large number of first- 
class passages to Europe. 

Mr. Gartock. Not much. 

Mr. Lairp. At first-class fares in the Defense Department right 
now ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. And ships. 

Mr. Gartock. Very little on a percentage basis. 

Mr. Larrp. You are buying it at first-class fares in the Defense De- 
partment right now at over $500 a passenger. 

Mr. Gartock. We are buying some, but if you were to put them all 
on that basis, it would take a substantially larger amount of money. 

Mr. Foon. I know this argument, and I didn’t intend to pursue it, 
and now at a quarter of five I am not going to be able to. 

Mr. Gartock. The basic approach to the industrial fund is that you 
are to break even. That is another regulation. There is no use in 
charging $350 a person on a $100 operating cost. 


COVERAGE AND USE OF MATS INDUSTRIAL FUNDING 


Mr. Fioop. Yes, my friend, you are to break even, but you are to give 
the industrial funding and the committee a fair break on what your 
industrial funding is, and that you have not done. Your defense is, 
“Why didn’t you tell us what you wanted us to do?” We should have. 

Mr. Gartock. Our defense on that is that we have put exactly in 
the industrial fund those things which have been put in the industrial 
funds since 1948 when the funding system was first set up. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever hear of any other branch of the service, 
sea or air transport or ground transport, that ever put into any of its 
industrial funding any other items than you did? MSTS? Navy? 

Mr. Gartock. So far as I know, they are all on exactly the same 
basis. 

Mr. Fioop, Then your answer is no? 

Mr. Gartock. So far as I know, that is correct. 

Mr. Frioop. We will get to that. You never heard of any other 
branch of the service dealing in transport which included capitaliza- 
tion structures or base structures in their items ? 

Mr. Gartock. Iam not aware of it. 

Mr. Froop. All right. What about this? Of the money appropri- 
ated to MSTS, if you know—and if you don’t know, find out—I do 
know, and if you cannot find it I will give it to you—how much goes 
tocommercial lines from MSTS on appropriated funds? 

Colonel Auperson. About 75 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. Of the money appropriated MATS for the same 
purpose, about how much goes commercial? <A round figure. 

Colonel Atperson. About 51 percent in passengers and about 10 
percent 1n cargo, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you suggesting to me that you are doing 50 percent ? 
Colonel Axprrson. No, sir. Put passengers and cargo together, 
sir, and it would be approximately 25 percent of the total business. 

Mr. Froop. That is right. So from the money we give them, MSTS 
gives the commercial people 75 percent. 

Colonel Auperson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. MATS, from the money we give them, give the com- 
mercial people about 25 percent. 

38515—59—pt. 4-—60 
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Colonel Atprrson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. It is just interesting. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


For this year and next year, what is the cost of the military payroll 
for MATS, including all your allowances? I want a round number, 
Give me the bottom number in the lower right-hand column. I have 
it. One of your boys gave it to me. 

General Frrepman. About $10 million. AmT right on that? Am 
I away off ? 

Mr. Frioop. You are off. 

General FriepMan. I have it here somewhere. 

Mr. Fioop. You sound like an Army budget man. 

General Frrepman. I know you have it. 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. You gave it to me. 

General Frrmpman. I know I gave it to you. I cannot put my 
finger on it, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. It is over $400 million. 

For this year and next year, what is the cost of the military pay- 
roll of M: \’ TS, including allowances? Do you know how many men 
you have in MATS? By the way, what percentage of the uniformed 
personnel of the Air Force, how many boys in blue are in the MATS 
show out of the total personnel ? 

General FrrepMan. We are programing an end strength of 845,000 
under military personnel. MATS’ manpower in total for the fiscal 
year 1960 end position would be 94,517. That is for MATS total. 

Mr. Foon. I had it 100,000. So we evened it out. 

General Frrepman. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You are going to give me the “good guys and the bad 
guys.” 

General Frrepman. If I may give you the strategic airlift portion 
of MATS, that would run about 25,000, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You will supply that round number on the payrolls of 
the boys in blue for both years in the MATS show ¢ 

General Frmepman. I will do that, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Cost of pay and allowances for military personnel assigned to organizations financed 
under the airlift service industrial fund 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 


a na aaa wes nial jd—pepbdbacaaa 106, 300,000 | $102, 750, 000 


CeRNIRN Sos oie ne awins ce iatensusnskerees (comniiinerrkns eae hepa } 96, 700, 000 93, 150, 000 
oo Rg) ES 1 ee ae ee eee eee eee ene 9, 600, 000 | 9, 600, 000 
i ! 











Total airlift service industrial fund 


CIVILIAN PAYROLL 


Mr. Fioop. In comparing this cost of the military payroll on 
MATS, part of which we had here last year, what 1s the cost of the 
civilian payroll for this next one? I want a comparison of military 
payroll on MATS and the cost of the eivilian payroll. Page 780 of 
last year’s hearings will give it to you. 
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General Frrepman. Our total civilian payroll I would estimate 
would run about $1,800 million, if I recall correctly. I am sure that 
is within 1 or 2 percent. 

Mr. FiLoop. Wait a minute. 

General Frrepman. You said against total Air Force? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General FrrepmMan. Total Air Force? 

Mr. Froop. No. MATS, not the total Air Force. I am talking 
only about MATS. 

General Frrepman. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Froop. I have it on page 780. 

Mr. Maxaaa. Sir, the total payroll in 1959 for civilians in the in- 
dustrially funded portion of MATS is estimated to be $13,852,000. 

Mr. Ftoop. There’s my boy. Precisely. 

Mr. Manaca. In 1960, the estimate is $13,485,000. 

Mr. Froop. $13 million, and the other thing will be up in the 
hundred millions someplace for the uniformed personnel. 

That suggests this to me: You will have 10 employees for MATS, 
8 of them in uniform. So you have to cover only the expenses of the 
industrial funding for 2 out of the 10. You have 10 employees, 8 are 
in uniform, you have to account in the industrial funding for only 
2 out of 10 employees. 

I certainly would like to run my office that way. That would be 
a nice way to run the office. I get 10 employees and I have to charge 
the office account for only 2. Even the press would not have trouble 
with that one, relatives or not. That would be all right. 

General Frrepman. As Mr. Garlock pointed out, the decision so 
far as reimbursing for MATS military personnel is really not with us. 

Mr. Froop. I am only stating the fact. The conclusion is for he 
who runs to read. 

Mr. Garnock. I am sure you will let me make one more 
observation. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; but those are the facts. 


PURPOSE OF MATS AND METHOD OF FINANCING 


Mr. Gartock. We go back to the basie reason for MATS existence. 
It exists for the purpose of providing a wartime capability to do a job. 
The question is, How do you utilize some of that capability effectively 
and efficiently in peacetime? The eight military personnel are there 
because they are essential to the wartime operation, and not for any 
other purpose. 

Mr. Froop. Is that all? 

Mr. Gartock. That is enough for right now. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. You don’t even figure in depreciation of 
aircraft, do you? 

Mr. Garrock. Industrial funds do not figure in depreciation or new 
capital items in any account. 

Mr. Froop. So I am in this situation 

Mr. Gartock. We are not trying to set up an organization here 
which we say one way or the other is more or less costly than com- 
mercial, because that is not the issue. Our problem is to have passen- 
ger and cargo lift available on D-day instantly, ready promptly. 
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Mr. Fioop. Then the fact remains, even in the face of what you say, 
that on the facts which I am presenting and getting from your wit- 
nesses—that is where I like to get them, from “you—the fact remains 
that the ts ixpayer is subsidizing MATS, good, bad, or indifferent as 
far as the reason is concerned, not only through the military payroll, 
one, but also through the item of procurement of aircraft. Whether 
it is for wartime or peacetime or why it is being done, the fact remains 
that MATS is getting the subsidy from whatever source or for what- 
ever reason, good, bad, or indifferent, not only on military payroll 
but on procurement of aircraft, and does not consider depreciation of 
its capital structure. That is the industrial funding we have. 

Mr. Gartock. MATS is organized and 

Mr. Fioop. Isn’t that what we have? 

Mr. Gartock. Provided with equipment, bases, and personnel to 
do a wartime job. They get airplanes and people and bases just like 
SAC, TAC, or anybody else. 

Mr. Foon. If you won't supply it, I will be rhetorical. The answer 
tomy question is be iously “ Yes.’ 

Mr. Gartock. I do not like your use of the word “subsidy,” because 
you are not subsidizing MATS any more than you are subsidizing 
SAC or the 5th Fleet or ‘anybody else. 

Mr. Froop. Then I will use the word. 

Mr. Gartock. You use it. 

Mr. Fioop. Fine. Ihave usedit. Voila. 

If a civilian airline, unhappy as this may make you, buys a new 
airplane, the cost of the airplane, part of its depreciation, no matter 
what it might be, and the president’s salary are attributed to that 
particular year. Isn’tthatso? As far as you know, it is. 

Mr. Gartock. I would not necessarily agree that he would charge 
off the whole cost of the airplane the first year. 

Mr. Foon. I didn’t say the whole cost the first year. I said ex- 
actly what I said. You probably misunderstood me. You know 
what I said, and I said it very well. 

Mr. Gartock. All those factors would have to be included in his 
costs. 

Mr. Froop. Of course. 

What is the situation in MATS? If you buy a new airplane, do 
you charge MATS for the price of that plane or for depreciation? I 
am asking a series of questions because I am building an industrial 
fund record. 

The answer is “no”? 

Mr. Gartock. When the Congress passed the bill setting up the in- 
dustrial fund, it did not provide for buying new capital equipment 
out of the proceeds of the industrial fund. 

Mr. Froop. Precisely. If Congress wants anything done about 
that, let them say so to you. 

Mr. Gartock. If Congress decides to legislate that kind of control, 
then it has the right to do so. 

Mr. Froop. It is up to Congress to determine how this fund is to be 
run; isn’t it? 

Mr. Gartocr. Surely. 

Mr. Froop. Of course. I never thought I would hear that from 
2 Air Force. I will never get it from ‘the Bureau of the Budget, | 
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Mr. Garnock. We are running it strictly within the law as presently 
written. 

Mr. Fioop. You can get different opinions about that. I have 
another one. 

Mr. Chairman, you said you wanted to go at 5. It is only 2 or 3 
minutes. I am not nearly finished. So what shall I do—prepare these 
as I did Jast year? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; I thinkso. 

Mr. Fioop. Maybe if I take a minute I can collect these questions 
and hand it to you. 


COMPARISON OF TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


Just this one question, however, since this was prepared and the 
staff spent an awful lot of time, with the chairman's help, on this. I 
have before me, marked Secret, the average operating active C cate- 
gory aircraft, transport types, fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960, giving 
the whole list by class. 

I find in 1958, which included MATS then, I had 4,585 aircraft. For 
1959, without MATS, I have 3,933 aircraft. 

General FrrepMan. That is approximately correct. 

Mr. Fioop. For 1960, without MATS, I have 3,833 aircraft. Those 
figures do not include bombers, trainers, light planes converted to or 
usable for some cargo or transport missions, but does include tankers 
since they have some inherent cargo capability, and includes all ver- 
sions, reconnaissance, search, and so forth, of each basic C type aircraft. 

The MATS industrial fund aircraft inventory as of December 31, 
1958, will show a total inventory of 589 aircraft. So I have to deduct 
589 from 3,833 to find out how many aircraft of all categories in the 
Air Force are not in MATS, or don’t I, Mr. Garlock? Iam scratching 
1958 because that included MATS. I am only talking about 1959 
and 1960. 

To find out about 1959, do I take 589, the total MATS inventory of 
aircraft, from the 1959 total of 3,933? To get the 1960 figure, 
do I take MATS total inventory of 589 from 3,833! Does that give me 
the planes that don’t belong to the industrial fund ? 

General Frrepman. Sir, I have a listing here without the MATS 
common-user fleet, and as I see the figures, my totals check very closely 
with yours. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us say a few one way or the other, then. Let’s not be 
exact. 

General Frreoman. I would say essentially that is correct. 

Mr. Froop. That is all. 

General, on the bottom of these charts we have received from you 
people, there are certain questions which are not secret, and only the 
data would be classed as secret. So the questions you can answer, 
because they are only of this nature which I got from the clerk: 

Of the 88 so many kinds, do you include this kind of aircraft in 
your war plans or don’t you? 

The questions and answers would not be classified, but the sta- 
tistics would be. 

General FrrepMan. We shall be happy to respond to this. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would do that in the best form you can. 

General FrrepMan. We will do that. 
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PLACE OF SINGLE MANAGER IN AIR TRAFFIC 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairm: an, I insert herewith an editorial from 
“Armed Forces Management” for July 1958, printed at the Telegraph 
Press in Harrisburg, Pa., entitled “MITMA—Answer to the MATS 
Hassle.” 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


{[“Armed Forces Management,” July 1958 (printed at the Telegraph Press, 
Harrisburg, Pa.) ] 
Editorial 


MTMA—ANSWER TO THE MATS HASSLE 


The Military Air Transport Service has been under the congressional gun 
these past few months and it appears now that MATS is going to come out second 
best in its hassle with the commercial airlines. There is a strong indication on 
Capitol Hill that Congress is going to order MATS to get out of the overseas 
commercial air carrier business. 

Strangest aspect of all these hearings is that no one has brought up what seems 
to be the most logical solution to this whole problem—extending authority of 
the Military Traffic Management Agency from its present continental United 
States jurisdiction to worldwide control. Relatively young as single-manager 
operations go, MTMA was organized in 1956, published its rule book of regula- 
tions in March of this year. One of its jobs is to recognize and exploit com- 
mercial carriers, land, sea, and air, wherever this is advantagous to the military. 

MTMA does not operate any carriers, is instead, as its name indicates, or- 
ganized to handle management of the flow of military traffic. The advantages 
of extending its control area are many. Among them: 

(1) It would permit streamlining MATS and the Military Sea Transport 
Service into purely operational single managers ; 

(2) It would put the control of all military transportation in a single office 
where primary concern would be efficient and economical transportation of itself, 
without any secondary drives to increase the importance or stature of a particu- 
lar transportation medium ; 

(83) MTMA could handle the increased administrative responsibility with only 
a relatively small increase in staff, alow MATS and MSTS to cut their 
administrative staffs to the bone; 

(4) It would help pull MATS and MSTS out of the political arena so they 
could get on with their jobs. (As they stand now, they are wide open to 
charges—easily made and difficult to prove one way or the other—of favoritism 
and empire building. ) 

Unless such a change as this is made, the Defense Department is leaving 
itself in position for another charge of bureaucratic duplication and single 
managers on top of single managers. 

There is a rumor zipping around the Pentagon that one of the study teams in 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) is 
evaluating just such a proposal as this. However, at this writing, it is not 
much past the discussion stage. 

Although at this point it is probably the farthest thing from their minds, 
Congress may well force just such a move by getting tough with MATS. 
Whether they do or not, there seems to have been no sound argument advanced 
to date on why such an evolutionary solution should not take place. 


Mr. Froop. One of the difficulties seems to be that under the present 
system procurement of civil airlift is placed in the hands of MATS 
with which the civil carriers compete directly. This enables MATS 
to favor itself by putting a larger share of the funds into its own 
MATS operations and build itself up and cut down on the civil 
carriers. The present situation is similar to what would pertain if 
Sears, Roebuck were to give an exclusive contract to airline A to fly 
its traffic or procure service from other airlines to fly its traffic. One 
might reasonably expect that airline A would take nearly all the busi- 
ness and build itself up and give verv little to competing carriers. 
Of course, Sears, Roebuck does not do this. They have a traffic man- 
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ager Which gets the best deal from different carriers. Now we have 
set up this Military Traffic Management Agency, but unfortunately 
the Defense Department has cut off this jurisdiction at the water’s 
edge. Could we have an expression of opinion from the Secretary of 
Defense as to the merits of extending the authority of the Military 
Traffic Management Agency to all worldwide military traffic? 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with the editorial which I have in- 
serted on the wisdom of extending the traffic management authority 
of the Military Traffic Management Agency (MTMA) I would like 
to point out that the former Chairman of the Hoover Commission 
Subcommittee on Transportation Activities in the Defense Depart- 
ment, Mr. Perry Shoemaker, who testified before our committee, 
stated that the present system is one of triplification in that there are 
three single managers, MTMA, MATS, and MSTS. 

He has recommended that the single managership for traffic man- 
agement vested in MTMA be extended so there will be a genuine single 
manager, and this is an improvement which could be done by admin- 
istrative action rather than legislation. 

I will insert two relevant paragraphs from Mr. Shoemaker’s re- 
cent statement: 

The Defense Department has established a single managership for traffic 
management. We wiil not have real traffic management with all the broad 
economies which are possible from the exercise of this function until the policy 
control is completely taken from the individual services and the organizational 
responsibility is placed upon a worldwide basis and not restricted to the conti- 
nental United States as is presently true. 

The single managership set up for traffic management is restricted to conti- 
nental United States and is thus prevented from doing more than half of a job. 
General Frrepman. The objective of the organization of transpor- 
tation management and operations within the DOD is to assure the 
required degree of responsiveness of available transportation resources 
to meet approved military requirements under all conditions. We are 
not satisfied that reorganizing the various military agencies in the 
transportation field so that traffic management worldw ide i is lodged in 
a single agency as suggested by the recommendation is necessary or 

desirable at this time. 

This does not mean, however, that we are entirely satisfied or that 
no changes to the various military agencies engaged in transporta- 
tion will be effected in the future. We are continually seeking ways 
and means of improving our present organization. We are examin- 
ing the effectiveness of the performance of the three transportation 
single managers (MTMA, MSTS, and MATS) and terminal activities 
to determine whether (1) present methods of performance are the 
most effective to support current military operations and will be re- 
sponsive to long-range or emergency military requirements and (2) 
organization and management “techniques employed are geared to 
obtain economical and efficient utilization of transportation resources. 


NEW JET TRANSPORTS AND OTHER EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert at this point part 
of a column by Drew Pearson quoting our former colleague, the 
present Senator from California, Clair Engle, that the administration 
budget includes $90 million for the purchase of additional executive or 
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administrative aircraft, including some new Boeing 707 jet trans- 
ports. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 


BRASS HAT’S PLANES 


Eagle-eyed Senator Clair Engle of California, has spotted an appropriation 
for $90 million for private airplanes for administration executives which he 
thinks could be sacrificed in favor of money for airports. 

In the administration’s delicately balanced budget is an item of $15 million for 
three brand new 707 Boeing jets—one for the President, one for Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, and one for Secretary of State Dulles. 

Also in the budget is $75 million for 17 new “executive” aircraft. This is the 
official description for special planes used by the brass hats. When Senator 
Stuart Symington was Secretary of the Air Force, private planes were taboo, 
Every general and admiral had to take potluck from an airplane pool. More 
recently, however, special planes are held on tap for various bre iss hats, and the 
new appropriation bill would provide for 17 new “executive” planes. 

Senator Engle, spotting these items, remarked to colleagues: 

ow e have been criticized by the President for wanting to spend money on new 
airports. However, the amount of money the Democrats want to spend on air- 
ports is only $35 million more than the administration’s airport bill. If we cut 
out about half of this $90 million worth of swank planes the administration 
wants, we'll have plenty to build airports. 

“T have a strong hunch the American people prefer better airports to better 
airplanes for the White House and other executives in Washington.” 


Mr. Fioop. Can the witness tell us if it is true that the President’s 
budget does include $90 million for the pure hase of additional execu- 
tive aircraft including Boeing 707 jets? Then, forgetting for the 
moment the private planes for the President, the Vice : President, and 
the Secretary of State, and concentrating on the statement that an 
additional 17 executive aircraft are to be purchased, is it not possible 
for the Air Force or other parts of the Defense Department to 
charter jet or other executive-type planes from commercial airlines 
if there are trips to be made on Government business ? 

General Frrepman. There are no “executive aircraft” in the Air 
Force fiscal year 1960 budget; however, there are 45 aircraft included 
in the fiscal year 1960 budget which fall within the criteria of pas- 
senger-carrying aircraft. These aircraft are: 








Type Number Flyaway 
costs 
Cy ees. . ns é | 10 | $53,000,000 
T39A_-_ 4 35 | 24, 000, 000 





The C jets are being procured for MATS for long-range cargo 
troop carrier missions. The T39 aircraft are for aircrew training 
and jet proficiency flying of Air Force pilots. 

The Air Force's fiscal : year 1958 program provided for three VC-137 
aircraft at $4.7 million flyaway each for a total flvaway cost of $14.1 
million. These aircraft will be assigned to the MATS Special Air Mis- 
sion and will be available for all of the Special Air Mission require- 
ments which would include use by the President if required ; however, 
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none of these three aircraft are being assigned directly to the President 
or any other high Government official. 


BASIS FOR COMPUTING TARIFFS 


Mr. Frioop. Regarding the purpose of industrial funds, I have re- 
viewed from a report made December 22, 1954, by the Director of 
Surveys and Investigations of our own committee, Mr. Harris Huston, 
and find the following statement regarding the purpose of industrial 
funds: 

The further intent * * * was to create a financing and accounting mechanism 
which would set up each selected activity on a quasi-corporate basis, allow it to 
accept orders for work to be financed by its own working capital, bill the cus- 
tomer for goods or services, and generally operate on a basis similar to a com- 
mercial enterprise. The aim was to create cost-consciousness, a businesslike 
approach and to the greatest possible extent, a buyer-seller relationship. 
{Emphasis supplied. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would not be inappropriate for our com- 
mittee to make an expression of opinion that the tariffs for MATS 
set by the Secretary should be computed on a basis similar to commer- 
cial enterprises and should certainly cover payroll. 

General FriepMan. The tariff rates used by the Airlift Service in- 
dustrial fund are developed consistent with regulations covering 
industrial fund operations approved and issued by the Secretary of 
Defense. The legislative history of the establishment of working 
capital funds in the Department of Defense is clear as to the intended 
application of this concept and the basis of reimbursement for work 
accomplishment. On page 11 of House Report No. 1064 and page 21 

of Senate Report No. 366 (both reports by 81st Cong., 1st sess.) the 
following statement is included concerning the operations of indus- 
trial-type activities : 

* * * The invoice charges would include items of cost for labor, material, 
and current operating expense. Items such as allowances that normally are 
included by commercial concerns for depreciation and taxes, as well as a pro- 
ration of military personnel expenditures, may be added statistically for com- 
parison with similar operations by private industry. 


CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PERSONNEL, MATS AND MSTS 


Mr. Frioop. Mr. Chairman, we have heard of the great need else- 
where in the Air Force for officers and enlisted men, and I would like 
to point out that MATS seems to be loaded with uniformed personnel, 
and particularly top-heavy with officers. I would like to ask the 
witness for the total number of persons employed by or associated 
with the Military Sea Transport Service—approximately what por- 
tion of civilians? 

General FrirpMan. The estimated end-year strengths for the Mili- 
tary Sea Transport Service are 12,576 for fiscal year 1959 and 12.503 
for fiscal year 1960. Of those amounts, approximately 75 percent, 
or 9,473 and 9,400, respectively, are civilians. 

Mr. Froop. Of the total number of persons employed by or associ- 
ated with the Military Air Transport Service, approximately what 
portion are civilians ? 

General FrrepmMan. I have a table which summarizes the estimated 
total end-year employment of the Military Air Transport Service and 
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Includes personnel assigned to the MATS technical services, such as 
air rescue, air weather, airways and air communications, and air 


pictorial and charting service, which are not included under the 
industrial fund. 


es 


Fiscal year 1959 ref Fiscal year 1960 


say 


ite 
End-year | Percent of at End-year | Percent of 
strength | total strength total 

















ee i cae Asati tbainclleses 
Military Air Transport Service: 
Nc Li ah aah es at 20, 128 17.2 19, 920 17.4 
URES 5 bic be iced ee einai sc akchemcann te 96, 703 82.8 94, 517 82.6 
I cS aN 116, 831 100. 0 114, 437 100.0 





Of the personnel assigned to the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice approximately 25 percent are required to support Airlift Service 
functions which are included under the industrial fund. These re- 
quirements are summarized as follows: 





| Fiseal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 





en 


End-year | Percentof | End-year | Percent of 











strength total strength total 
Airlift Service, industrial fund: 
I nical 3,314 10.9 | 2, 907 10.8 
PIN detent bnebesnbasuinliecsibantionwetiecans 26, 981 | 89.1] 24,828 89.5 
a a, ere Lane re 30, 295 | 7 100.0 


Mr. Fioop. Does this not mean that in the case of the Military Sea 
Transport Service, its tariffs cover about three-fourths of its total 
payroll, whereas in the case of MATS less than 20 percent of the pay- 
roll is covered by the industrial fund ? 

General FrrepMan. Based on the estimated end strengths for fiscal 
year 1959 and fiscal year 1960, civilian personnel actually constitute 
about 75 percent in MSTS and slightly over 10 percent in Airlift 
Service. 

Mr. Froop. If the Navy can run its sea transport service three- 
fourths with civilians, iy ‘annot MATS have a larger proportion 
of civilians? 

General FrrepMan. Basic and fundamental differences exist. be- 
tween the need for MATS and the need for MSTS. The Military 
Sea Transport Service was established to insure that sufficient sur- 
face shipping is available to handle large volume military operations, 
primarily because of a continuing shortage of troopships and tankers 
under U.S. registry and control. It appears, therefore, volume and 
not responsiveness is the primary objective of MSTS 

MATS, on the other hand, exists only to per form hard-core D- day 
or emergency support missions which cannot be handled by civil air- 
lines. Regardless of the capacity of the airline industry, the size of 
MATS (its military element), which is dictated by the oe core re- 
quirements, could not be substantially reduced. 

Mr. Froop. If more civilians were used in MATS, would there not 
be a great many officers and men released for active service in such 
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combat activities as Strategic Air Command or other parts of the Air 
Force where they have been complaining of a genuine shortage in uni- 
form strength ? 

General FrrepMan. The size and composition of MATS is dictated 
by the hard-core requirements which must be met by military aircraft 
and crews in the initial phase of any military action. The missions in 
support of the strike forces at the very outset of an emergency, which 
by nature demand unqualified responsiveness, absolute military con- 
trol, and a high degree of security, cannot be performed by com- 
mercial operators and must rely on military airlift for guaranteed 
support. The need for military personnel to operate a military air- 
lift force is true of MATS as well as the combat commands. 


ADMINISTRATIVE, EXECUTIVE, OR SPECIAL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert at this point an 
article relating to the MATS industrial fund by the New York State 
Taxpayer for June 1958. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

{From the New York State Taxpayer, June 1958] 


INDUSTRIAL FuND PLAN ENDS FREE RIDES ON MATS PLANES 


The Military Air Transport Service is finally being placed on an industrial 
fund operating basis which means, according to Representative Daniel J. Flood, 
of Pennsylvania, “there will be no more free rides on MATS. They will have 
to be paid for by those who are riding on them for official business.” 

MATS competition with commercial airlines has long been a sore spot with 
taxpayers. Although it has been repeatedly demonstrated that commercial air- 
lines can carry goods and passengers more efficiently and at less cost to the tax- 
payers, MATS in recent years has ignored congressional directives and recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission that it should use “to the greatest extent 
practicable” the unutilized capacity of the commercial air carriers. 


FORCED OUT OF BUSINESS 


The effect of this increased Government competition with commercial lines was 
brought into sharp focus recently by Representative Charles O. Porter, of 
Oregon, who declared: “By allowing * * * MATS to take away traffic that should 
be carried by commercial airlines, the administration has put several commercial 
airlines out of business and threatens to cut down several more.” 

In a House debate on defense appropriations earlier this month, Congressman 
Flood said that he has finally been assured by Assistant Air Force Secretary 
Dudley C. Sharp that the Defense Department would increase its “purchases of 
civil airlift on international and overseas routes” by about 20 percent in the next 
fiscal year. 

WORK IS NOT OVER 


Mr. Flood warned Congress, however, that “our work is not over.” He noted 
that the Defense Department has more transport planes outside MATS than 
have been coordinated into MATS. So, free rides will, presumably, continue 
on the other half of the Department of Defense fleet. 

He explained that the Air Force has admitted operating some 573 adminis- 
trative, executive or special mission transport planes. “We have ground rules 
on who can have limousines and chauffeurs at the public expense,” Congress- 
man Flood declared, “but it looks as if the sky’s the limit with these million- 
dollar aerial limousines. 

AN AWFUL BOONDOGGLE 


Think of it. Why, if you gave 2 private planes to the President and 1 to each 
member of the Cabinet that would only add up to 11 planes. What is the 
justification for the other 561 executive planes? Who else gets to have one of 
these plush jobs? This looks like an awful boondoggle. 
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They may be fine for taking Assistant Secretaries or high brass in comfort— 
and at no expense and with no accounting—up to hunting lodges in Alaska or 
things like that, but I do not think a fleet of this size can be justified. 


WHY A WHOLE PLANE? 


If some general has some genuine official business to be done somewhere, I am 
sure the Government can buy him a ticket on an airline. The taxpayers don’t 
have to provide him with a whole plane. 


The Hoover Commission stated: “The number of administrative aircraft 
should be drastically reduced.” 


The Pentagon disagreed, said they were needed to fly people to isolated areas 
and to move traffic which for security reasons must be transported in these 
administrative aircraft. 


HOW MANY SECRET MISSIONS? 


Well, I am sure there are a number of secret missions by Government officials, 
but not that many. 


And speaking of security, do they not trust the commercial airlines? Do they 
not trust MATS? Do they mean we have to pay for another fleet of transport 
in addition to MATS because riding on MATS is not sufficiently confidential? 

I am looking into this whole question. I want the Defense Department to 
know that. 


WE ARE NOT THROUGH 

The chances are that the Congress will have a lot more work to do in this 
field. Weare not through by any means. 

This type of luxury living does not increase our war potential. It just wastes 
our money. 

Mr. Fioop. This article reiterates what my distinguished colleague 
from California (Mr. Sheppard) and I discovered from the Air Force 
in our hearings for 1958, at pages 1711 and 1752-1755, and on which I 
commented on the floor of the House in our debate on the fiscal year 
1959 Defense appropriation bill (Congressional Record, June 3, 1958, 

yp. 9008-9009), and that is that there are more transport planes in the 
Snap of the Air Force that are outside the scope of this industrial fund 
than are under the industrial fund. For example, the Air Force 
admits to having 573 “administrative, executive, or special” transport 
planes. I would like to ask the witness this question: Is it contem- 
plated that these other transport planes will be brought under the 
industrial fund, or is it contemplated that free rides are to be continued 
on these planes ? 

General FrrepMan. The 573 transport aircraft outside of the indus- 
trial fund are assigned to other Air Force major commands for their 
support of necessary administrative, command mission support, and 
special activity requirements. These aircraft are necessary to effli- 
ciently accomplish the Air Force mission. Each assignment is indi- 
vidually justified for specific missions by the using agency and _ ap- 
proved by headquarters, USAF. It is noted that the majority of these 
aircraft are obsolete and do not possess intertheater airlift capability. 
Due to this, and their approved justification to meet other Air Force 
requirements, these aircraft are not considered suitable or available, 
and therefore, are under no consideration for reassignment to the 
industrial fund. 

Mr. Fioop. Why do we not have all the Defense Department’s trans- 
port planes blanketed in under the industrial fund ? 

General Frrepman. Transport aircraft not covered by the industrial 
fund are assigned to other Air Force commands to meet and fulfill 
specific requirements. These assignments have been justified and ap- 
proved. These aircraft will provide administrative, special activity, 
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and command mission support throughout the Air Force. Others will 
provide continental and overseas theater support, airlift for special 
weapons and direct support to our strategic and tactical forces. The 
majority of these aircraft are obsolete and do not possess airlift capa- 
bility suitable for the industrial fund. Regardless of their capability, 
each of these aircraft have been assigned to meet specific major Air 
Force command requirements and therefore, are not considered for 
reassignment in the industrial fund. 

Mr. FLoop. Would it not greatly increase the revenues of the indus- 
trial fund if the administrative tr ansport planes were included under 
the industrial fund ? 

General FriepMan. No, sir. The assignment of additional air- 
craft to the airlift service, ‘industrial fund would increase the military 
airlift capability. However, revenues would not be increased unless 
the airlift requirements of using agencies likewise increased. 

Mr. FLoop. Would it not put “the use of these administrative air- 
craft on a more business-like basis if they were included in the indus- 
trial fund ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, it would to the extent that the operation of 
these aircraft would be subject to the financial policies and procedures 
prescribed for the airlift service, industrial fund. These policies and 
procedures include traffic documentation, identification of airlift pro- 
vided by mission, and commercial-type accounting for revenues re- 
ceived and expenses incurred. 

Mr. Frioop. If administrative aircraft are not included in the in- 
dustrial fund, is it not possible for someone in the military to simply 
bypass MATS, where a charge would be made for flying on MATS 
and obtain a free ride on an administrative aircraft ? 

General FrrepMAn. Personnel under proper orders are authorized 
travel on military aircraft. However, military equipment is not 
scheduled for the movement of personnel within the United States 
when commercial service is available or readily obtainable and satis- 
factorily capable of meeting military requirements. Minor incon- 
venience in obtaining commercial transportation, circuitous routes for 
the convenience of the travel, short aan awaiting such transporta- 
tion or other similar reason is not accepted as sufficient justification for 
scheduling military equipment. 

Consistent withthe chartered responsibilities of MATS to provide 
air transportation service for all military agencies, the employment of 
commercial transportation outside the continental United States to 
from, between, and within areas shall not take precedence over the 
eflicient and economic utilization of the military owned transportation 
resources of MATS 

Mr. Froop. Is it therefore correct that less than half of the Govern- 
ment-owned and Government-operated transport planes are covered 
by your industrial fund ¢ 

General FrrepMaNn. That is correct. 

Mr. Ficop. So on half the Government’s fleet of transport planes 
free rides are still being given ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir, to the extent that personnel under 
proper orders are authorized travel on military aircraft. However, 
as I pointed out before, military equipment is not scheduled for the 
movement of personnel within the United States when commercial 
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service is available or readily obtainable and satisfactorily capable of 
meeting military requirements. I think I also pointed out that minor 
inconvenience in obtaining commercial transportation is not accepted 
as sufficient justification for sc heduling military equipment. 


U.N. GROUP TRANSPORTED BY MATS 


Mr. Fioop. I refer now to an article on November 21, 1958, in the 
society section of the Washington Star, by Isabelle Shelton, referring 
to a tour of the National Art Gallery and other sgt in W ashington 
by a group of women associated with the United Nations on a tour 
arranged by Mrs. Oswald V. Lord. 

The article states: “The women arrived by MATS plane from New 
York yesterday morning.” 

Was this trip on the MATS plane paid for and, if so, by whom? 

General Frrepman. An aircraft of the special air mission fleet 


(MATS) was used to transport 40 passengers from New York to 


Washington, D.C., and return November 20, 1958, at the request of the 
State Department. These passengers W ere women representatives of 
some thirty-odd foreign countries. 

The bill for payment of this transportation was forwarded to 
the State Department and has been approved by that agency for pay- 
ment. 

Mr. Frioop. Why was it thought advisable to use a MATS plane 
rather than a U.S.-flag commercial plane on this trip between New 
York and Washington ? 

General FrrepMan. Justification submitted by the State Depart- 
ment for use of a military aircraft in this instance was based on diffi- 
culties encountered from the various languages spoken by the pas- 
sengers, the necessity for adherence to previously arranged schedules, 
and. necessity for maintenance of a homogeneous group for reception 
by various U.S. Government officials. 


SUBSIDY—-CHARGING THE TAXPAYERS TWICE 


Mr. Froop. Elsewhere in the Federal budget for 1960, in the big 
“telephone book” at page 137, you will find the Civil Aerorautics 
Board asking for $7,127,994 of subsidies, saying: 

Subsidy will continue to support routes between United States and Alaska and 
and to remote locations. 

I know something about this, because I am also on the Appropria- 
ge Subcommittee which hears CAB. 

Now CAB gives me a specific example: at 10 a.m. every day, an 
Alask Airlines plane flies from the State of Washington to Fair- 
banks, Alaska, and Anchorage. At exactly the same time, a MATS 
plane takes off from the State of Washington also for the State of 
Alaska. This goes on every day of the week except Sunday. The 
commercial plane and the MATS plane are the same type of plane, 
both DC-6’s. 

The CAB tells us that if the military were to put their traffic on 
the commercial line, they could do away with subsidy. 

Here is a clear case of the taxpayers being charged twice: they 
are being charged subsidy for that Alaska Airlines “plane and they 
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are being charged all of the expenses of the MATS plane that leaves 
simultaneously. 

Why can’t we eliminate that double charging of the taxpayers by 
putting the MATS traffic on that commercial plane ? 

General Friepman. In accordance with established DOD and Air 
Force policy, the airlift generated by MATS peacetime readiness fly- 
ing will be fully utilized in meeting peacetime airlift requirements 
of the services. MATS operation into the Alaskan area is no dif- 
ferent from their transport operation throughout the globe. 

To be fully prepared, familiar with the routes, and completely 
responsive to. the needs of the combat commands at the very outset 
of an emergency, MATS must exercise in peacetime in much the same 
manner as it will in war. As wartime operation into Alaska is re- 
quired, it is logical that MATS should also operate into Alaska in 
peace. 

TRAFFIC TO AND FROM HAWAII AND ALASKA 


Mr. Froop. With Alaska having become a State and Hawaii about 
to become a State, I would like to inquire from the Defense Depart- 
ment if traffic to and from and within the States of Alaska and 
Hawaii would not fall within Department of Defense Directive 4500.9 
which refers to the United States and says: 

Commercial transportation service will be employed for the movement of 
personnel or things when such service is available or readily obtainable and 
satisfactorily capable of meeting military requirements. 

That directive in general states that within the continental United 
States the Defense Department will use commercial service using 
Government-owned and Government-operated service. Why is 
Alaska right now not included in the application of DOD Directive 
4500.9? Would this same directive apply to Hawaii when it formally 
becomes a State ? 

The Defense Department doesn’t permit MATS to carry the traffic 
to Pennsylvania or within Texas or to California, so, since Alaska has 
now become a State, why are the MATS flights continuing to and 
within Alaska ? 

Our new colleagues, Congressman Rivers from Alaska and Senators 
Bartlett and Gruening, are very much interested in knowing why 
Alaska is treated any differently in DOD Directive 4500.9 than the 
other States. 

General FrizepMan. The present policy of the Department of De- 
fense and the Air Force regarding Alaska and Hawaii is that these 
locations are oversea areas and do not fall within Department of 
Defense Directive 4500.9. 


COMMERCIAL COMPETITION ON ALASKAN RUNS 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a statement which 
was received from the Greater Anchorage Chamber of Commerce in 
Alaska on competition by MATS with commercial airlines which are 
subsidized by the taxpayer and I would like the Defense Department 
tocomment on this statement : 


MATS’ States-Alaska run—McChord Field, Seattle, to Elmendorf Air Force 





) Base, Alaska: Based on reliable information, it is safely concluded that MATS 
weekly schedules are transporting more passengers between Seattle and Anchor- 
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age than any single commercial airline now servicing this run. Operating sched. 
uled DC-6 service, MATS averages 24 flights per month between McChord Field 
and Elmendorf, carrying capacity, or near capacity, loads in both directions, 
Our estimate of total passengers carried on a monthly basis is 3,000, repre 
senting a total revenue loss of nearly $3 million to private carriers. Reportedly, 
these MATS flights not only carry military personnel and their families, but 
civil service employees of the military who are eligible for such passage on a 
space-available basis. The irony of the situation is that the commercial carriers 
servicing the Seattle-Alaska traffic are equipped and capable of handling such 
military requirements. Additionally, we point out that this loss of revenue 
would offset current subsidies paid these airlines. 


General FrrepmMan. In accordance with established Department of 
Defense and Air Force policy, the airlift generated by MATS peace- 
time readiness flying will be fully utilized in meeting peacetime airlift 
requirements of the services. MATS operation into the Alaskan area 
is no different from their transport operation throughout the globe, 

To be fully prepared, familiar with the routes, and completely re- 
sponsive to the needs of the combat commands at the very outset of an 
emergency, MATS must exercise in peacetime in much the same manr- 
ner as it will in war. As wartime operation into Alaska is required, 
it is lorical that MATS should also operate into Alaska in peace. 

Mr. Fioop. Now. Mr. Chairman, I have here two additional ques- 
tions and an extensive compendium of news articles, excerpts from the 
law and from committee renorts, and the like, which I would ask be 
included in the record for reference purposes. 

Mr. Manion. Without objection the material will be included in the 
record. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Question. I understand that over a year ago the Civil Aeronautics Board pro- 
posed to the Defense Department a joint working group on the carriage of mili- 
tary traffic by civil airlines. We had word a year ago this group was meeting 
everv week. Has a report been prepared? 

What prevents these two agencies from coming to some agreement? 

Answer. No report has been prepared by this joint Department of Defense. 
Civil Aeronsnties Board Working Group. 

A joint DOD-CAB Working Groun was established as indicated. It was 
under the chairmanship of the senior CAB representative and had its first meet- 
ing in April 1958. The group met at regular intervals through September 1958. 

The activity of this group was suspended with the formation of a DOD-CAB 
Snecial Working Group established last October to consider the question of 
how the procurement of MATS commercial augmentation airlift could best be 
effected. Since some of the representatives on the original groun were also 
members of the special working group, it would not have been feasible to carry 
on the activities of both grouns on a concurrent basis. It was, therefore, agreed 
thet the activity of the special working group should be concluded as a matter 
of first nrioritv. 

The DOD-CAB Snecial Working Group held its last meeting in December 
1958 at which time CAB representatives on the group indicated their intention 
of developing a pronosed CAB policy relative to rates for military traffic and 
the withdrawal of the so-called military exemption given to certain air carriers 
when participating in the movement of military traffic. This proposed policy 
was released by the CAB on March 10, 1959, under the title, “Part 399, State 
ments of General Policy, Rates for Military Traffic.” It is currently under 
review within the Department of Defense pending the formulation of an official 
DOD position relative thereto. 

Question. Mr. Chairman, I would like the representatives of the Secretary o/ 
the Air Force or of MATS to spell out each of the next year’s airlift require 
ments, label the tvnes of transport planes and the routes on which they are t0| 
be flown. and indicate in each instance whether there is or is not adequal } 
civil airlift to perform the requirements. 

The following tabulation reflects the consolidated airlift requirements of th 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and the military assistance program to be moved bf 
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MATS scheduled operation during fiscal year 1960. Airlift movements requir- 
ing special mission military flights are not included. The MATS fleet is con- 
stituted and deployed in a manner that will afford movement of requirements 
by C-124, C-121, and C-118 aircraft in all geographical areas. The C—133 will 
operate primarily in the Atlantic and the C-97 in the Pacific area. Specific 
assignments of aircraft to move either passengers or cargo by designated routes 
will be made only after receipt of firm monthly requirements during the operat- 
ing year. 

Civil airlift is not available to move all of the requirements on any one route. 
This is due to the lack of suitable commercial capability for transporting out- 
size cargo and aeromedical patients, and performing national interest flights. 
The byproduct of airlift capability which results from exercising the military 
fleet will be used to the most economical and efficient extent in moving all re 
quirements. Commercial airlift is procured to augment the military fleet as 
needed to meet deficit airlift requirements. 


Fiscal year 1960 airlift requirements of Army, Navy, Air Force, and MAP in 
numbers of passengers and tons of cargo 























Passengers Cargo 
Stations served 7 ‘ Ri: oe ' 
| Outbound Inbound Outbound Inbound 

United States-Mildenhall...._.._-._---._.....- 31, 008 | 32, 235 | 6, 186 3, 186 
United States-Frankfurt..._....--- eae 93, 252 103, 434 | 10, 233 4. 845 
United States-Chateauroux--- wiviaw ae eohe 42 | 15 8, 274 4, 218 
United States-Paris_ - abinviteee 41, 142 | 42, 036 | 66 36 
Pt OR RN NE RONIG. 0. cawwknevcécteessnciien 9, 174 7, 887 | 1, 827 789 
Seen OUMO I nn . ciiai Scccewaceun due 4, 383 4, 389 2, 079 900 
SRT ONNNNN oo cian ib bed awicnwslnemiteients 102 | 93 6 3 
TU ONIR os eee ncesmsse unlcdinee kerala 762 504 | 18 12 
United Stetes-Keavik.............-.--<-<<«ss-- 4, 137 4,014 | 2, 445 1, 428 
United States-Stephenville__..-...-.-..--.--.-- 8, 547 6, 780 | 1, 701 1, 305 
United States-Torbay-.--.------- scihwwe dea cae 2, 853 | 2, 967 | 576 279 
United States-Arcentia............------------- 2, 952 | 1, 068 | 459 447 
United States-Churchill..........--....-.-..... 234 237 | 60 24 
United States-Goosebay_...--..---.---------- oo 6, 711 4, 566 4, 680 1, 329 
United States-Sondrestrom.............--.----- 3, 189 2, 196 | 2, 034 684 
Sennnny SOCIO SOU a nmr ees 7, 824 | 7, 428 | 5, 868 1, 626 
Bovssvay-Sonarescret.....nc-sp<cnanpacsdancocen 456 459 | 234 234 
Goosebay-Thule . _. Sted delicuinddecwbansl 1, 182 1, 212 | 324 312 
Thule-Sondrestrom i aaedveicwmnw eee naa aed 423 435 | 90 90 
Tee ORNS 23 Dc ic se aanetdae sacs tndsalideddanibingite Te SS Ec adidadeln . 
United States-Bermuds. ............06..-...0- 3, 786 2, 196 | 1, 296 696 
United States-N ouasseur..........------.------ 7, 947 10, 437 | 1, 857 924 
PRD OTS LET co ecinccandcneceurscesance= 6, 174 | 1, 458 633 303 
United Statee-T rip ve... 5.2. occ cs ses sds cece 6, 102 10, 629 4, 437 2, 262 
United States-Dhahran..-..-..-..--...---..-..- 2, 688 3, 228 1, 839 675 
United States (east coast)-Karachi_.....--..-_- 210 213 DO ta cccdiwadeidine 
EERE cota. eubnwentinaan noted ace hades aed guna Gel Waive dain: TE Et Soe ewe a 
PENG T TEU. ~ Save cniiwnasanesenconnsucseceuca|swcuheaigeessh bowls Atenas Dies cathanstiee 
Madrid- YOUNG. od dah oii waceniscnnddhatenta 12 | Be Raiccbdcnedeenksabbsnaeeee cn 

REARONERS 2, cost pte dddewn elie nae ie eehe DE ens aapeearsy F © leatiasndicts ws 
Burtonw pod Prenkiatt. chaos oe 60 | SO tociu soc deh. Bocas. dbacke 
NONE: 6 tb vid achtdwovansdidaddbda 312 | 420 | 6 132 
SAO: CORRG ONO og cl oda sk sd nbsinebitd odcdeaiet VeAabh atubess<ocantone 1, 971 786 
United States-Panama.............---.......--« 3, 939 4, 248 | 768 297 
United States-Puerto Rico__...........---.---- 6, 591 5, 163 1,119 786 
we Re eee er eee ree: wk 240 90 60 48 
United States-Trinidad. ....--.....--..--....- 783 669 114 36 
United States-Rio de Janeiro....--------------- 717 516 321 138 
Norfolk-Guantana™mo. —__- SE ee AE 2, 376 996 | 591 453 
United States-Ascension .__........--.--.--.--. 594 240 330 120 
United States-Recife. __ “A ineoal 390 | 255 141 24 
United States-Fernando de Noronha_-___------ 339 | 240 | 138 39 
United States-Ancorage....-...---..-------.-- 20, 742 19, 812 | 3, 5 1, 689 
United States-Fairbanks. -- ps stains iinet 84 90 | 2, 1, 545 
Rimeiiras CORR Ti 25, 596 | 4, 675 7, 146 2, 442 
United States-Midway-..-- eo 7] 4,098 | 2, 706 21 9 
United States-Wake. _..._.-----..--.--2-- ee ” 3 a eer eey 141 | 132 
United States-Kwajalein..........----.-.-.---c| 1, 683 | “1, 326 | 153 | 525 
United States-Guam_.-__._-_-- Se ear bee 10, 353 | 12, 027 | 2, 061 1, 434 
United States sMerMia i: G3 ocr Bi Te 7 16, 173 | 16, 572 | 3, 702 1, 743 
United States-Taipei....025602--2.L-9ercei.- LI 3, 903 | 6, 837 483 12 
ned States-HeleOn ... -...<ccccccccsacsccacce 1, 116 1, 476 144 66 
United States-Bangkok.._...------------------ 174 | 267 11 45 
United States-New Delhi____.......-....--....! OAs. Aa | oe onsen ne -k oe fee soeeee-- ee 
United States-Tokyo.....L-.2.-,--..--sscbecues | 58, 473 63, 876 13, 479 | 6, 228 
United. States-Okinawai. ....--.-----in--neoreo} 12, 858 18, 660 | 2, 532 | 1, 230 

3851 5—bo—pt. pinnkGh 








Fiscal year 1960 airlift requirements of Army, Navy, Atr Force and MAP jy 
numbers of passengers and tons of cargo—Continued 


Passengers Cargo 
Stations served a = - — = se ais aed 
Outbound Inbound Outbound Inbound 
Hickarmm-Midway 165 183 546 360 
Hickam-Johnston O06 608 582 1%) 
Hickam-Wake 147 138 438 | 423 
Hickam-K wajalein 1, 416 1, 545 1, 056 312 
Hickam-Guam 2, NSS 1, 614 255 304 
Kwajalein-Guam 120 168 12 19° 
Kwajak in-Tokyo 54 18 
Guam-Okinawa. 264 228 27 51 
Hickam-Manila 2,193 1, 764 25: 13 
Hickam-Taipei 63 135 : 
Hickam-Bangkok 120 WO 12 
Hickam-Tokvo 5, 628 7, 566 594 69 
Hickam-Okinawa 573 #84 48 4 
Guam-Manila__. 1, 893 1, 374 315 205 
Guam-Tokvo 2, 253 1,905 324 483 
Marila-Kwajalein 120 18 
Manila-T aipei 1, 923 1, 596 1,977 19 
Manila-Saigon 43 369 249 54 
Manila- Bangkok 747 $77 561 | 18) 
Manils-Karachi 57 24 24 
Manila-New Delhi 60 24 12 6 
Manila-Dhahran 120 6 
Tokyo-Okinaw2_._- 9,135 8, 784 1, 383 2, 829 
Tokyo-Taipei- 1, S06 2, 154 366 180 
Tokyo-Saigon 4 84 48 
Tokyo-Dhahran 33 30 18 
Tokyo-Manila ’ : 3, 612 3, 522 1, 335 573 
rokyo-Bangkok : 48 75 72 ase 
Tokyo-New Delhi 24 24 ‘ é<wa~sSaeee 
Tokyo-K arachi : ‘ 48 45 De Vacwanek eae 
Okinawa-M anila ine dncetinaces 2, 637 1, 629 990 1, 038 
Okinawa-Taipei = 1, 206 1,491 486 | 17 
Okinawa-Baigkok a 60 60 Jie ode thas 
Dhahran-K arachi ease be ae oc deco ae 72 06 54 18 
New Delhi-Dhahran. maken oe - Seicneend 24 24 18 | 48 


{From the New York State Taxpayer, March 1958] 
MATS Gets FATTER DESPITE ANNUAL PROBES BY CONGRESS 


The world’s largest free airline—Military Air Transport Serviee—started 
this year like any other year, with a congressional investigation. “In all likeli- 
hood, there will be more hearings and investigations,” reports American Avia- 
tion magazine, “and MATS will continue to grow as it does every year, despite 
congressional injunctions to the contrary.” 

The Military Air Transport Service has mushroomed in size so that it now 
operates approximately 1,500 airplanes. This outstrips all of the U.S. domestic 
commercial airlines with their combined total of 1,212 planes in operation. 
Congress each year suggests that MATS get out of the airline business, a sug- 
gestion that is flatly ignored by the military brass in charge. 

The really sad part of this plush, massive air operation is that it costs the 
taxpayers an estimated $1 billion a year while defense hearings for fiscal 1958 
indicated that commercial airlines would have had more than $900 million in 
unused space available for military use for this same period of time. 


SERVICE TO HITCHHIKERS 


MATS continues to compete with the private airlines for traffic although the 
Defense Department denies that any such competition exists. However, MATS 
continues to mark up substantial traffic increases each year and American Avia- 
tion reports that ‘‘a young California reservist has set up an Air Force flight 
information service and is making a good living by supplying MATS flight 
information to eligible hitchhikers. * * *” 

These hitchhikers are civilian and military personnel traveling on Govern- 
ment business. In fact, some civilian employees of the Defense Department 
have been complaining about being forced to travel in outmoded and uncomfort- 
able B-25 bombers. 
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Despite Defense Department denials, MATS continues to take a large share of 
business away from the commercial air carriers although these private carriers 
have repeatedly demonstrated their ability to provide air service to the Govern- 
ment at a cost far less than that of the Military Air Transport Service. 


CHEAPER BY FLYING TIGER 


The Flying Tiger Line, according to American Aviation, recently concluded a 
§-month passenger contract operation for MATS in the Pacific, using the latest 
type of Super Constellation equipment. Its charge to the Government was $184 
per passenger carried from the United States to Japan. MATS’ cost for the 
same trip, furnished to the House Appropriations Committee during fiscal 1958 
budget hearings, was $212. 

Similarly, for Atlantic flights, Seaboard and Western Airlines provided service 
from the United States to Europe, under a 6-month passenger contract with 
MATS, on Super Constellations at a cost of $105 per passenger. MATS’ cost 
for the same trip was $137 per passenger. 


ENORMOUS COST DIFFERENCES 


The differences in these costs become enormous when multiplied by the hun- 
dreds of thousands of passengers now being transported each year by MATS. It 
is quite clear that savings resulting from the use of commercial aircraft would do 
much to build up our military combat air strength. 

The Hoover Commission investigated MAS operations a few years ago and 
recommended substantial increases in the use of commercial airlines. The Com- 
mission noted that the $42.9 million eiiline subsidy for fiscal 1954 could have 
been reduced by 88 percent if the airlines had flown only 25 percent of the pas- 
sengers and 50 percent of the mail moved by MATS over this same period. 

The intent of Congress that “the Goveri.o ent should, to the greatest extent 
practicable, adjust its use of air transportation so as to use the existing, un- 
utilized capacity of U.S. air carriers” has been repeatedly established. But it 
appears that Congress will move to phrase the wording of this established intent 
in the form of a direct order before the brass behind MATS will refrain from 
trying to build up the plush operations of their already massive air fleet. 





[From the New York State Taxpayer, May 1958] 
WASHINGTON SCENE—MATS Puts Em Out oF BUSINESS 


Competition by the plush Government-owned and Government-operated airline, 
the Military Air Transport Service (MATS), is reducing the vital Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet by 14 four-engine planes, Representative Charles QO. Porter of Oregon 
declared last month. “By allowing * * * MATS to take away traffic that 
should be carried by commercial airlines,” he stated, ‘the administration has 
put several commercial airlines out of business and threatens to cut down several 
more.” If the Government had to replace these planes that are being sold off, 
mostly to foreign countries, it would cost the Nation’s taxpayers between $9 
million and $10 million. 





[From the New York State Taxpayer, June 1957] 
UNITED STATES OPERATES LUXURY AIR FLEET 


If you were a farmer and gave your daughter $5,000 to go out and buy the 
best kind of truck to haul farm machinery about in, you would probably rest 
assured that she would bring home the proper truck and not a plush Jaguar 
convertible. But, Congressman Daniel J. Flood, of Pennsylvania, pointed out 
recently that some of the boys in the Pentagon would probably not be equal to 
such a task. 

It seems that the Air Force was given $110 million during the first year of 
the Eisenhower administration to buy a fleet of planes capable of carrying 
Army tanks. Well, they didn’t buy Jaguars, but in a sense purchased their 
air equivalent, 6 dozen “plushed up DC—6 passenger planes” instead of the tank- 
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carrying-cargo planes. They called it reprograming. Congressman Flood 
labeled the act “misappropriation.” 

Congressman Flood in noting this added that if “our hypothetical farmer's 
daughter made the mistake of blowing the $5,000 with which she was supposed 
to buy a farm truck * * *” she probably would “* * * have a feeling of guilt 
about it to make amends.” 

“Not so with the Air Force,” the Pennsylvania lawmaker notes. 

“They display no sense of shame whatsoever about this boondoggle,” he 
lamented. “When confronted with the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission, the directives of our congressional committee * * * inveighing against 
competition with the private enterprise and general wastefulness of the tax- 
payers’ funds these gentlemen in the Air Force say, “Well, we have got them 
now, and we are stuck with them, so we had best fill them up a little bit by 
taking business away from commercial airlines.” 

This is only one example of how the Military Air Transport Service, known 
affectionately as MATS, has mushroomed in size so that it now operates “ap 
proximately 1,500 airplanes.” This outstrips all of the U.S. domestic com- 
mercial airlines with their combined total of 1,212 planes in operation. 

The really sad feature of this extravagance is that it costs the taxpayers 
an estimated $1 billion a year to operate the Government-owned airlines while 
defense hearings for fiscal 1958 indicated that commercial airlines would have 
more than $900 million in unused space available for military use for this same 
period of time. 

It has been pointed out that while it cost the Government $795 per hour to 
operate the military equivalent of the DC-6 the taxpaying civilian airline cost 
for operating the same plane is $650 per hour. Use of commercial lines, where 
possible, would not only reduce the size and cost of this mammoth air fleet 
but also reduce the amount of subsidies required to maintain the private airlines, 

The Government-operated airline, with total assets over $1.4 billion, pro- 
vides service to practically every corner of the world regardless of the existing 
parallel routes of commercial airlines. 

The Hoover Commission disclosed that an Air Force Band was flown once a 
month from Westover, Mass., to Bermuda. The Air Force justified the flights 
for morale purposes, noting that there was no band in Bermuda. 

Placing the morale issue aside, the Commission noted that two commercial 
airlines operated flights that could have carried the same band over the same 
route at less cost to the taxpayers. 

The Hoover Commission has further noted that the $42.9 million airline sub- 
sidy for fiscal 1954 could have been reduced by 88 percent if the airlines had 
flown only 25 percent of the passengers and 50 percent of the mail moved by 
MATS over this same period. 

The intent of Congress for fiscal 1958 that “the Government should, to the 
greatest extent practicable adjust its use of air transportation so as to use the 
existing, unutilized capacity of U.S. air carriers” has been established. It 
remains now to be seen how the operators of military transportation will try 
to adhere to this established intent and refrain from trying to build up the 
plush operations of the military air fleet. 


Pusitic LAW 85-724, 72 Strat. 729 


Sec. 634. Of the funds made available by this Act for the services of the 
Military Air Transport Service, $80 million shall be available only for procure 
ment of commercial air transportation service; and the Secretary of Defense 
shall utilize the services of civil air carriers which qualify as small businesses 
to the fullest extent found practicable. 

Approved August 22, 1958. 


{From the Congressional Record, July 30, 1958 (p. 14263) ] 


Senator Cravez. The committee has provided language in the bill under 
section 635 to insure that the Military Air Transport Service spends $84 
million with commercial air carriers; in addition $21 million was set aside for 
air carriers that qualify as small business. In the past the wishes of the Con- 
cress have been set forth in report language directing the Air Force to take 
certain actions regarding the operations of MATS. To date, these directions 
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have been completely disregarded or only partially followed. Thus, the com- 
mittee has recommended a section of law in this bill for the direction of the 
Air Force. A civilian air reserve fleet is vital to our peacetime and wartime 
airlift. This airlift cannot be obtained unless part of the MATS airlift is 
allocated to civilian carriers. In every international emergency, the Govern- 
ment has called upon the civilian air carriers for lift services. Thus, we feel 
strongly that this section is just and equitable, both to the Air Force and to 
the air carriers both large and small. 


House HEARINGS—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1959 


Mr. Fioop. Do you show in your figures where you think you will come out 
in the augmentation of commercial airlift, for the MATS section that deals 
with that? 

Mr. SHarp. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you let me have your total planned expenditures, the best you 
ean, on the commercial lift for 1959? This might have to bea table. 

Mr. SHarp. Yes, sir; I can give you that figure. We have a total planned 
expenditure of $84 million. It will only come about, of course, if the services 
ask for the airlift in the MATS industrial funds as they have indicated in their 
fiscal year 1959 budget estimates. 

Mr. FLoop. Let us not worry about demands. Let us talk about what you and 
Iare talking about. That is not your fault. 

We had something like this before, but we like to do these every year here 
if we ean. Let us have a table for the planned expenditures for MATS for 
1959 on the commercials, just an estimate, and your dollars also for 1958, the 
two of them. Those are estimates—plans for 1959, estimates for 1958. Then 
will you let me have your actual expenditures for 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

Mr. SnHarp. Yes, sir. I know what they were in fiscal 1957. 

Mr. FLoop. Yes, but I would like them at one place. We always do this here. 

(The information requested follows :) 


“MATS procurement of commercial airlift 
“In millions] 


Fiseal year : Dollar value 
PaO FORT BO: CIDE Bocas 5 tis SitAv eased etioaciwenna es ee $29. 1 
Wisse) Veat 2OGo CRDUNOEY csi serene eden cca ace ee ddialbae 474.1 
Deeek). PERF Cae (CIN) si ci onesie cnet cascadcn meade 43. 4 
Pisce? FOOT Fear VACUA) 2o2650 6 oe ace ied cin te Salaries edad 49.8 
imam WORT TONS CORTON aaron a aires eee ee sees 69.8 
Wiaieal ‘Sane O00) CONEY a i et as 784.0 


‘1 Tneludes $9.6 million for procurement of MDAP commercial airlift (not previously 
reported). 

“4 scimated on the basis of the amounts requested ($313.4 million) by Department of 
Defense agencies for procurement of airlift services from the MATS industrial fund. 
However, the agencies’ requirements which are not satisfied by military capability will 
determine the ultimate amount of commercial airlift procured.” 


BUDGETING FOR MATS AIRLIFT SERVICE 


Mr. Froop. Will you also prepare for the record a financial statement of the 
MATS airlift service for fiscal year 1959 as financed through the Air Force 
industrial fund. 

Mr. SHarp. Yes. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

“Beginning July 1, 1958, MATS airlift service will be financed through the 
Air Force industrial fund and will recover its costs by billing customer ap- 
propriations for airlift provided.” 





[H. Rept. 1880, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1959 


May 28, 1958.—Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union and ordered to be printed 


Mr. Manon, from the Committee on Appropriations, submitted the following 
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REPORT 
[To accompany H.R. 12738] 
. * * » * « & 
(P. 64:) 
AIRLIFT 


It is most important that our military forces be highly mobile and capable of 
moving rapidly to any area of the world should trouble develop. We do not 
have enough mobiilty at present and steps should be taken to work out more 
realistic plans for the essential airlift portion of this requirement. The com. 
mittee reaffirms its views that the airlift requirement should be met by a combi- 
nation of military and civil capability. 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet must be depended upon to provide a substantial 
amount of airlift should the United States become involved in either local or 
general war. To be fully effective, the Civil Reserve Air Fleet must be modern 
and eapable of being quickly mobilized. In order to promote an atmosphere in 
which this civil capability can operate and modernize, the Government must not 
create undue competition with private industry. The Military Air Transport 
Service is the largest air transport service in the world. The committee ques- 
tions whether this operation is not creating undue competition for private enter- 
prise. On the other hand, the committee heartily endorses the necessity in 
peacetime for a hard-core, efficient, and immediately responsive Military Air 
Transport Service. The basic problem is the establishment of an equitable 
combination of military and civil capability. 

The committee feels that adequate arrangements can be developed by fair 
and objective cooperation to foster the growth of the civil fleet and, at the same 
time, maintain an effective Military Air Transport Service. 

* Ea * * * ” * 

(Ph; 743) 

Atk Force SrTrocK AND INDUSTRIAL FuNpDS 


The Air Force budget for 1959 contained no request for increases in capital- 
ization of either the Air Force working funds. 

The committee notes with satisfaction that the Military Air Transport Service 
is finally to be placed on an industrial fund operating basis. The committee has 
advocated this action for several years. Funds in the amount of $75 million 
were provided for this purpose by transfer during fiscal year 1958. 

The committee feels that prudent management of these two funds, particularly 
with the addition of the Military Air Transport Service, will result in econsider- 
able benefit to the Air Force. 


[Calendar No. 551, S. Rept. 543, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1958 
JUNE 28, 1957.—_-Ordered to be printed 


Filed under authority of the order of the Senate of May 22, 1957 


REPORT 
[To accompany H.R. 7665. now Public Law 117, 85th Cong., effective August 2, 
1957] 
GENERAL STATEMENT 
o * s o * - * 


USE OF COMMERCTAL CARRIERS 


The committee reaffirms its position of last year that the Department of De 
fense should utilize the services of commercial transportation, in preference to 
Government-owned and Government-operated transportation, to the fullest ex- 
tent possible when, upon using the same cost standards for both commercial and 
Government facilities, it is found to be more economical, and further, that in 
evaluating relative costs of transportation, the Department should recognize the 
specific monetary value of time saved as an important factor in the award of 
competitive bids in transportation. 
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It is the wish of the committee, therefore, that within the 1958 appropriations 
for operations and maintenance and for military personnel the Defense Depart- 
ment reprogram expenditures for operating MATS and other Government-owned 
transport activities sufficiently to permit the funds so reprogramed to be applied 
toward procuring the services of U.S. civil air carriers to meet as nearly as pos- 
sible 40 percent of the passenger requirements and 20 percent of the cargo re- 
quirements of the Military Air Transport Service. 

The committee desires that a report be made by the first of January 1958, 
which would indicate the progress made by the Department of Defense in im- 
plementing this directive. 

> oF ok € on * * 


TUESDAY, JULY 23, 1957. 
Extracts from conference report on Defense Department appropriations for 
fiscal year 1958 (statement of the Managers on the part of the House) being 
fled Tuesday, July 23, and to be made public on Wednesday, July 24, 1957. 
Entire conference report must now be reviewed and approved or disapproved 
on floor of House and Senate. The House will act first. Possible delay in 
Senate although conference reports are privileged under the rules. 


[H. Rept. 841] 
, x * * * x % 


7 


Amendment No. 37: Deletes provision of the Senate pertaining to the procure- 
ment of commercial transportation. The committee of conference emphasizes 
the importance of the Senate committee report on use of commercial carriers and 
calls on the Department of Defense to carry out the full intent. However, it is 
realized that the procurement of commercial transportation must be made in 
according with existing law. [Emphasis supplied.] 

> a s * * ae * 


[From Newsweek, July 15, 1957] 


Loyal Republican Wright was not the only one who pointed out last week 
that secrecy in Government had gone too far. In the course of efforts to cut 
the Defense budget, Democratic Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois displayed a 
picture on the Senate floor showing the pleasantly appointed cabin of a passenger 
plane. The photograph’s extraordinary feature: Two rubber stamps proclaim- 
ing that it had once been “secret” (see picture, p. 59). The Senator made the 
flat charge that the Air Force had classified the picture to “cover up” that de- 
fense funds had been used to buy plush “administrative aircraft.” 


[From the Congressional Record, May 27, 1957] 


Mr. Froop. The gentleman has been reading my speeches. I agree with you. 

Now, I would like to direct my remarks to one phase of the Air Force bill, 
although it comes under the general heading of defense as well. One of the most 
controversial phases of our entire Defense Department is the Military Air Trans- 
port Service known affectionately as MATS. Now, Secretary Wilson and the 
other civilian secretaries came to us in the last 2 or 3 years and they have been 
sending us vast lists of where they are putting the Government out of competition 
with private business. Now, everybody on the Appropriations Subcommittee 
for Defense is in favor of that. We have eliminated popcorn machines and shoe- 
shining machines; we have eliminated beauty parlors: we have eliminated all 
kinds of paint and other factories. We are consistent with the best wishes 
of a businessman’s administration for whom our heart bleeds in putting the 
Government out of competition with business. I am for that. Everybody is 
for that. And we didit. And yet here, in this Military Air Transport Service 
and it is not chickenfeed—you have the U.S. Government in competition with 
commercial airlines by at least $500 million a year. 

The commercial airlines are no great friends of mine; because, when I served 
on the Appropriations Subcommittee for the Department of Commerce, with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rooney] we went to bat to cut out their subsidies. 
So Tam not a very popular fellow with them, either. And we succeeded in doing 
it. They can use their own money. This House did it. 
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But if you want to take the Government out of competition with business, an 
you mean it, here is where you can do it, providing, in the course of it, you do not 
even indirectly endanger the national security or the national defense by inter- 
fering with the operations of the Air Force. If you do that, then I am against it. 
But my information is that you do not, if you exercise merely the rule of reason; 
that the Air Force should control their aircraft and have as much of it as they 
need, where they need it, and when they need it. I am for that. But you can 
have a reasonable difference of opinion as to what constitutes how much and 
when and where. 

We believe that in the best interests of national defense, a greater amount of 
military traffic, cargo and people, should be contracted for by the Department of 
Defense with commercial air carriers. Why not? If they cannot carry them, 
then do not give it to them. If they cannot buy their aircraft and maintain 
them properly, then do not bother about it. But if they can, if they will buy 
their own aircraft and maintain them and fly them safely and more cheaply— 
and for the purpose of emphasis I repeat “more cheaply,” much more cheaply 
than the Air Force—then if those facts are correct, it is difficult for me to under- 
stand why these commercial airlines, businessmen in a business administration, 
great contributors, should not have a reasonable opportunity to engage in that 
transportation. 

Last year this subcommittee, after an exhaustive examination, and again this 
year with a special investigation and long hearings, 610 pages of hearings on 
this question, had this to say. And I would like to have the chairman reaffirm 
the language which was the gist of a two- or three-page statement we made last 
year, because I do not want the Air Force on July 1, if this language is not in 
the report or in this Record, to pretend that we forgot about it. This is the 
language from the Hoover Commission report and it is the language from the 
committee’s and Senate report of last year. I shall read it and I hope that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mahon] will agree that again, for the purpose of 
emphasis if for no other reason, and to protect our flanks, the language be 
reaffirmed. This is the language: 

“The Government should to the greatest extent practicable adjust its use of air 
transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of U.S. air carriers’ 
(H. Rept. 2104, 84th Cong., 2d sess., p. 46). 

What in the world is the matter with that, and who possibly could object to 
it? For that reason, because of his sound judgment, I am sure the gentleman 
from Texas would concur. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLoop. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Manon. As I understand it, the gentleman from Pennsylvania is suggesting 
that we agree that our view and our statement in the report of last year for the 
current fiscal year for the defense budget with references to MATS is still 
the view and opinion of the committee. I believe the view and opinion of the 
committee is still as we expressed it in the language we used in the report last 
year. I wish to assert very strougly that itis my own view that we should favor 
civilian aircraft as long as we can do so without jeopardizing the necessary 
military air transportation. I strongly support and reaffirm the language in the 
report last year in regard to MATS and f have so notified Air Force officials. 

Mr. FLoop. The highest form of compliment I could pay to the gentleman from 
Texas is to say I could not have said that better myself. 

The very distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mahon], who is the chair- 
man of the Defense Appropriations Subcommittee and floor manager of this bill, 
has clearly expressed the sense of our committee and I know that we all expect 
the Defense Department to reduce its expenditures on MATS and other Govern- 
ment-owned air transport activities and devote these funds to making far greater 
use of U.S. air carriers. 

More extensive use by the military of U.S. air carriers, as is being directed by 
our committee, will result in considerable net savings to the American taxpayers, 
as well as a reduction of Government competition with private taxpaying 
business. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 8, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES B. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecrETARY: During the recent conference by Senate and House 
managers on the Department of Defense appropriation bill for 1957, the sub- 
ject of Military Air Transport Service was discussed at some length. The 
committee of conference agreed to express its position in this matter in a 
joint communication to you and empowered the undersigned to act in its 
behalf. 

The agreement, in substance, reiterates and endorses the statements on 
MATS as contained on pages 45 through 47 of the House report on the bill 
(No. 2104), which statements should be considered as a joint expression of 
the intent and desires of the two Committees on Appropriations. 

We would like to see MATS converted to an industrial fund basis at the 
earliest practicable date and on a basis to insure efficient and economical 
operation. 

Without deemphasizing any portion of the House report herein referred to, 
we Wish to quote the following from page 46, which is a statement from the 
President’s Air Coordinating Committee 1954 report on air policy : 

“The Government should, to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use 
of air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States 
air carriers.” 

Sincerely yours, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 
GrorGE MAHON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 





CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 


As expressed in reports of House and Senate Committees on Appropriations 
regarding policy to be followed by the Department of Defense in using com- 
mercial air transportation and regarding the Military Air Transport Service 
(MATS) 


1. House Report 2104, 84th Congress, 2d session, May 3, 1956, on Department 
of Defense appropriation bill for fiscal year 1957, pages 45-47. 

“The Military Air Transport Service has, for some time, been one of the 
most controversial activities of the Air Force. The controversial aspects of 
this service result primarily because, to some extent, it is competitive with com- 
mercial air facilities. MATS, as the Military Air Transport Service is called, 
is an integrated Air Force Command providing strategic airlift, technical serv- 
ices, and a global air route system. Since it was originally organized in 1948, 
it has been the subject of much comment and numerous studies and recom- 
mendations. Several years ago, the Committee on Appropriations recommended 
that the Air Transport portions of MATS be set up under an industrial fund 
type operation, The last so-called Hoover Commission has made a similar rec- 
ommendation. The President’s budget for fiscal year 1957 contained a provision 
for placing the Air Transport portion of the MATS operation on an industrial 
fund basis during that year. 

“The MATS organization is an enormous operation supporting more than 
110,000 miles of global air routes, and employing approximately 105,000 mili- 
tary and civilian personnel. Of this total, over 16,000 are civilians. It should 
be pointed out, however, that approximately 63,000 of these employees are as- 
signed to technical services and independent units of the MATS operations, 
that only 42,000 are assigned to the air transport activities. MATS has 506 
four-engine aircraft of the C-—54 and larger variety assigned to the transport 
mission. The total operating costs for fiscal year 1955 are reported to have 
been about $560 million, of which approximately 40 percent was for techni- 
cal services, 22 percent for base support, 30 percent for strategic transport op- 


erations, and the remainder for miscellaneous activities. 
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“From the foregoing data, it is evident that the MATS operation is one 
of the major commands of the Department of the Air Force. It is also eyi- 
dent from the testimony given the committee that the mission assigned to MATS 
is of major strategic importance. It is more than just a convenient air trans. 
portation system. It is a significant portion of our overall Air Defense Forces, 
secause of its size and the complexity of the problems involved, witnesses from 
the Air Force stated that it would be impossible to accomplish conversion of 
the air transport phases of MATS to an industrial fund type operation during 
fiscal year 1957. Therefore, the Committee is not providing the necessary funds 
for this purpose during fiscal year 1957. Nevertheless, it is expected that the 
agencies of the Department of Defense will continue to work toward the ob- 
jectives of setting up a consolidated air transport organization which can 
be placed under an industrial fund method of operation. The committee strongly 
favors such procedure. 

“As noted in the previous paragraph, the committee recognizes the strategie 
importance and necessity of a strong MATS type of operation. At the same 
time, the Committee notes that it is apparent that commercial air facilities, in- 
cluding scheduled and nonscheduled airlines, are an essential part of the over- 
all mobilization transport strength of the United States, and as it has been 
stated by Air Force representatives, will provide a major part of the ability of 
the Nation to meet the huge demands for transport in the event of a sudden war 
emergency. 

“Because of the significant role that the Military Air Transport Service plays 
in Our mobilization, the committee does not desire to set an arbitrary limit on 
the size of the MATS operation. However, it is the opinion of the committee 
that the Air Foree should give attention to handling its air transport business 
in such a way as to assist in keeping the nonscheduled and other airlines in a 
reasonably sound financial and operating position. In this regard, President 
Eisenhower's Air Coordinating Committee 1954 report on “Air Policy” (p. 17) 
had this to say: 

“The Government should to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use of 
air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air 
carriers.” 

The committee strongly endorses that statement. 

“As was stated in the hearings, the committee will require complete annual 
operating statements from the Air Force and the MATS organization for con- 
sideration in connection with the annual appropriation requests. At the time 
of the fiscal year 1958 hearings, it is expected that the Air Force will have a 
firm statement on its plans for industrialization of the Air Transport organiza- 
tion. The statement to be prepared for the committee should contain firm in- 
formation with respect to the following points: 

“(1) The basis for determination of the number of aircraft to be assigned 
to the consolidated Air Transport organization. 

“(2) The number of hours, by type and model, that it is planned to fly the 
aircraft assigned to the air transport organization during fiscal year 1958. 

“(3) The policy to be followed with respect to the assignment of cargo and 
passengers to the air transport organization and commercially operated aircraft. 

“(4) The routes to be regularly serviced by the consolidated air transport 
organization. 

“(5) The policies to be followed in contracting for commercial airlift. 

“(6) The policies to be followed in dividing Department of Defense peace- 
time traffic between the consolidated air transport organization and commercial 
carriers. 

“(7) The policies to be followed in leasing aircraft owned by agencies in the 
Department of Defense to private operators. 

“(8) The extent to which transport-type aircraft are to be retained by other 
operating elements of the Department of Defense and the purpose for which 
such aircraft are to be utilized. 

“(9) A statement of accounting principles to be followed in determining the 
eosts and the method by which the using agencies are to reimburse the industrial 
fund operation.” 

2. House Report 2076, 84th Congress., 2d session, April 27, 1956, on Depart- 
ment of Commerce and related agencies appropriation bill for fiscal year 1957, 
page 4. 

“For a number of years, the committee has been concerned about the neces- 
sity for the Military Air Transport Service to occupy a considerable portion 
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of the airport. With the constantly increasing demands being placed upon 
this airport by civilian traffic, the committee is at a complete loss to understand 
how responsible officials of the executive branch ean continue to allow this situa- 
tion to exist. The committee feels that the Secretary of Commerce should in- 
sist that the Military Air Transport Service be located at some other field con- 
yenient to Washington.” 

3. Senate Report 2039, 84th Congress, 2d session, May 23, 1956, on Depart- 
ment of Commerce and related agencies appropriation bill for fiscal year 1957, 
page 5, commends congressional efforts “to achieve increased commercial air 
carrier revenue, with accompanying decreases in subsidies, by pressing for cur- 
tailment of MATS services, where commercial service is available.” 

Page 4: “The committee joins with the House Committee in its statement that 
the Secretary of Commerce should insist that the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice be located at some other field convenient to Washington to relieve the in- 
creasing demands being placed upon Washington National Airport by civilian 
traffic.” 

4. Senate Report 2260, 84th Congress, 2d session, June 18, 1956, on Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill for fiscal year 1957, page 8. 

“* * * the committee wishes to make it clear that the Department of Defense 
should, in the future, utilize the services of commercial transportation to the 
fullest extent possible when it is more economical, and that in evaluating rela- 
tive costs of transportation, the Department should recognize the element of 
time saved as an important factor.” 

The Department of Defense appropriation bill (H.R. 10986, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess.) for the fiscal vear 1957 was considered in the Conference Committee (H. 
Rept. 2529), passed by both Houses, and signed into law as Public Law 689, 
Sith Congress, 2d session, July 2, 1956. 


Fripay, Marcu 20, 1959. 
OPERATIONAL COST, AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. Matron. Operational Cost of the Air Force Academy is the 
heading here. 

Will you give us, or have someone give us, a summary of your prob- 
lems of maintenance and operation of the Air Force Academy at 
Colorado Springs? Make some reference to the current fiscal year 
problems, and funds in the 1960 budget for the operation of the Air 
Force Academy. 

General FrrepMan. Very well, sir. 

First, as a matter of overall summary, during the 3 fiscal years cov- 
ered by this presentation, the total operation and maintenance eX- 
penses at the Academy are as follows: $13.4 million in fiscal year 
1958, and $18.2 million in fiscal vear 1959. 

We are estimating $18.04 million in fiscal year 1960. 

These costs, which I have cited, include cost of operation of as- 
signed aircraft—that is, the aircraft fuel and oil costs. They include 
printing requirements, all support costs in the way of day-to-day 
operation of the Academy, including instructional materials, et 
cetera; the costs also include medical support expenses and a very 
small amount for miscellaneous expenses norm: ally carried under the 
budget program “Contingencies.” This latter expense is actually 
about $12,000. 

I will furnish for the record a complete breakout with a deserip- 
tion and commentary as to the increases and decreases covering each 
of the fiscal years for the accounts under discussion. 

Mr. Manon. Will you also document for the record the pages in 
the books of justifications where these funds appear for fiscal 1960? 
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General Frrepman. Yes, sir. These are covered under the Opera- 
tion and Maintenance appropriation, of course, program 440, train- 
ing support. ‘There is program material starting on page 64. There 
we discuss the cadet. population, entries, attrition, graduations, and 
end fiscal year cadet population. 

On page 56 we have a breakdown of the personnel costs, and non- 
personnel costs. 

On page 66 we have a dollar summarization for the 3 fiseal years, 
that is to cover personnel requirements at the agency. 


COSTS BY PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, I will furnish this for the record. I will have to go 
through and find the medical expenses within the medical program 
and break them out, and also into the flying hour 410 program and 
break that out. I will complete the record in that regard so that 

each page pertaining to the Air Academy will have program data and 
costing data spelled out. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Arr Force AcapEmMY Costs 
Budget program 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
| 1958 | 1959 1960 


year year year 
410 Aircraft fuel and oil_- $901 $1, 174 $1, 380 


The increase in costs between fiscal ye: ar 1958, fiscal year "1959, and | 
fiscal year 1960 results from a progressive increase in the number of fly 
ing hours prorramed to accommodate the requirements of the Acad- 
emy as it attains its full student load. In fiseal year 1958, 27,656 hours | 
were flown. This compares to 35,845 and 41,519 in fiseal ye ars 1959 and | 
1960, respectively. The flying hour requirements for the Air Academy 
are not separately identified in the justification books but are included i| 
in the overall program 410 flying hours and cost data contained on | 
pp. 6 through 10 of the justification. | | 

430 Logistical snpport - -- | 66 | 110 100 

Funds under this program are for printing costs. The increase from 
fiscal year 1958 to fiscal year 1959 is for the printing of the Academy | 
Catalog. Printing requirements for the Academy are not separately 


identified in the justification books but included on PP. 32 and 33 of | | 
the jrstification which covers Air Force-wide printing 
Ok a ee ee eee ee =3 --| $12,375 | $16, 686 $16, 191 


Funds under this program | provide “for the day- to-day operating | | 
costs of the Academy. The increase from fiscal year 1958 to fiscal year | 
1959 results from the move to the permanent site at Colorado Springs, | 
Colo., from the temporary site at Denver, Colo. There is an increase 
in costs from fiscal vear 1959 to fiscal year 1960 as the Cadet Corps 

increases from a strength of 880 to 1,245, however, this is offset by | 
one-time equipment procurements .n fiscal year 1959 and the cost | 
of the move to the permanent site. Program data is provided on | 
pp. 54, 58, 64, and 65 and cost data on pp. 56, 66 of the justification 












| 
book. | } 
470 Medical] support-_--- . a 23 | 176 357 
This program provides ‘for the oper: ating costs of a di ispens ary. | 
The increases from fiscal year 1958 through fiscal] year 1960 is related | 
to the continued growth in the Cadet Corps and the buildup of 
permanent party strength. Program and cost data is not separately | 
identified in the justification but is included in the overall estimate | 
for redical care contained on pp. 96 through 107. 
490 Contingencies : Se - A ee ne ae + 12 12 
This program provides the cost of various functions held at the 
Academy. The requirements are included in the Air Force-wide | 
contingency estimate contained on pp. 114 and 115 of the justification. | 





Rn CUE cities Suita Rar aniice paeteees peapediaseenes "13, 373 18, 158 18, 040 
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Mr. Manon. I would like Mr. Laird to develop any questions that 
might be necessary in regard to your request for Air Force equipment 
in this appropriation, and I speak of equipment for the Air Academy 
inthis appropriation. 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Lairp. It might be well to have broken out for us here the 
program as far as the purchase of equipment in 1960 is concerned out 
of operation and maintenance funds. 

General FrrepMAn. In fiscal year 1960, for equipment, under “Base 
maintenance and operation, project 448” we are proposing a budget 
in the amount of $512,000; in addition there are amounts requested i in 
several other projects. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Gilgoff, are you familiar with those figures ¢ 

Mr. Giteorr. Yes, sir. The equipment procurement has dropped 
considerably from fiscal years 1958-59 to 1960. 

In 1958 we started our initial equipping and we spent $6.5 million 
for the equipping of the Academy. 

In 1959 we anticipate spending $2.2 million for completion of the 
initial equipment and day-to-day operating requirements. 

In 1960 we will be talking in terms of replenishment stocking, and 
we will spend approximately $1.2 million for equipment, appropri- 
ation wide. 

Basically this is the kind of equipment used for base maintenance 
and operations in connection with the operation of the academy. 

Mr. Manon. These funds have been provided in operation and 
maintenance heretofore, and these latter sums are requested for fiscal 
1960? 

Mr. Gireorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Larrp. They will all come out of this appropriation, though, 
and there will be no funds in “Procurement other than aircraft” used 
in addition to this? 

General FrrepMan. We will have to examine that, Mr. Laird. 
There may be some base maintenance equipment, vehicles, items of 
this nature, which would be used in conjunction with the upkeep of 
the grounds. I do not have those lists with me; but we will be pre- 
pared to discuss that when we do talk to the “Other procurement” 
appropriation. 

Mr. Gariock. We can go to that appropriation and put it here all in 
one place. 

Mr. Larrp. It would be a good idea to have that information in this 
particular place, Mr. Chairman, rather than spread throughout the 
record, 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Will you supply that information for the record 7 

General Frrepman. We will be happy to, sir. 

(‘The information a follows :) 


EQuiIPMENT PROGRAMS OF THE U.S. Arr Force ACADEMY Supportep FROM GRrouNvy 
PROCUREMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The U.S. Air Force Academy requires both stundard and nonstandard items 
of ground equipment to accomplish its mission as an educational institution. This 
equipment is primarily utilized in the pursuit of its various academic programs 
such as those undertaken in the Departments of Aerodynamics, Electrical Engi- 
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neering, Mechanics, Thermodynamics, and Physics. The standard equipment is 
procured centrally by the Air Materiel Command and shipped direct to the 
Academy. The nonstandard equipment is procured by the Academy within allot- 
ment of fund authorizations issued direct to the Superintendent of the Academy 
by the commander, Air Materiel Command. 

The following are lists of the standard items of ground equipment procured 
or programed to support the Air Force Academy. This equipment is partially 
representative of the type of equipment which might have been procured for the 
Air Force Academy by the Air Materiel Command. Equipping procedures cover- 
ing standard items preclude specific information relative to precise procurement 
of equipment for any given organization. 





Pro¢ ements in fis al year 1958, from funds available to the “Proeure ment other 
than aircraft and missiles” appropriation (57X3200) 
Item Quantity Amount 
Chemistry and physics laboratory equipment $1, 200, 000 
Stage lighting system 130, 000 
Special purpose clothir 96, 000 
Generator 9 73, 800 
Kit, emergency, type E-1 70 2), 510 
Lift, shop type i 14, 959 
Sextant Is 1, 980 
Extingu Tire 138 3, 312 
Pump assert \ 1 1, 248 
Heater 24 42, 201 
Balance l 928 
Kit. meintenancs l 4, 062 
Hand tools &, 500 
Lubrication unit ] 6,050 
Stand, n tenance 2 3,000 
lack, aircraft ) 4, 455 
Drill } 2 2, 786 
| press : 

Photographie supplies 2, 000 
Electrical-electronic components 1, aw 
lr ing iipment components 4, 000 
Vehicle components ! 500 
Shop machinery components 1, 500 
Base maintenance equipment components 1,909 
} orn ane 

Miscellaneous items of low cost standard equipment 277, 000 
Potal fiscal year 1958 os 1, 902, 291 


P > ~ ce P } }. “e > 2 . » 
Proc ement program in fiscal sear 1499, from inds a sartlable to the I ocure nent 





other than aure aft and missiles’’ appropriation (57 XN3200) 
Item Quantity Amount 
Maintenance piatform 6 $1, 500 
Hand tool me ‘ 1, 800 
Lathe 1 7, 363 
Micro 5 1, 095 
CPheodolite 1 R38 
Projector 1 519 
Printer photo raphic l 3, 596 
Communications training devices (Panel Assemblies 28, 574 
Volt:> eter 12 2, 930 
Photographic supplies 5, 000 
Electrical d electronic components , 500 
fraining equipment components 8, 000 
Vehicle components 3, 500 
Shop machinery components : Pe 3, 000 
Base maintenance equipment components | 2 500 
| —_ » 
Total, fiscal year 1959...._-- eircate eae i S 77, 716 
t 
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1t is Bstimated procurement program in fiscal year 1960, to be supported from funds 
the available to the “Other procurement, Air Force,” appropriation (57 x 3080) 
llot- Item Amount 
amy ; ; » 
my Photographic supplies_- aie oa ari a else conta oe eeca ake _. $10, 000 
naa Martrical ANG CleCtroniC’ COMPONONth. « a... ncn nnnmendwmaeenenion 7, 000 
a ° . . 
ly Training equipment components________-______--_________.-___________ 10, 000 
‘te cn eS EEC ENOTES OTL N I ORT RR 
. - Shop machinery component____--~-----~- shi aaladsha lela tect aldedideted _ 2,000 
thes Base maintenance equipment components_____.-_._-_-----_---_-_-_--- 3, 000 
ent 
Total fiscal year 1960_______- ss cc af ck ie a ta al et acl ap Peat bea es cheat 34, 000 
ther The following are lists of the nonstandard items of ground equipment procured 
or programed to support the academy : 
nt Procurements in ise al year 1958, from funds available io the “Procurement other than 
aircraft and missiles’ appropriation (67 X3200) 
0, O00 ™ ¥ 
| 000 Item Quantity | Amount 
3, 800 — es 
ae ADT tus, choke and resonance, 115 a.c__..- ace 72 $4, 644 
a Bal Chainomat inalytical nak : 150 60, 000 
L, 980 Bench, optical, lathe, bed-type e ee ; 72 3, 204 
3, 312 Cabinet, laboratory ‘ : 6 2, 676 
1, 248 Cabinet, laboratory, metal lab WC-147 tid 8, 000 
4 20 Can oI , ae alt “6 3, 510 
a D trator, electronic 9 10, 800 
4, 062 k turbojet, test 2 40, OOO 
S, Ut ©, gasoline fired 1 2 500 
D, Uo } on cde mm 72 1, 800 
3, 000 ‘ sf _ motor drive 1 13, 500 
4, 45 M e, testing, Universal, :20,000-pound capacity 17, 600 
<p M e, testing, Universal, 300,000-pound capacity ! 20, O00 
pe Yi e, testing, Universal, 60,000-pound capacity 2 
O08 res en eons 
. S tripod-typ 00 
, Co Wr ] Aa) 
1, 000 r i 13 6, 500 
/, 000 p instrume panel, navigator flight instrument 2 3, 000 
mpre “A 12 1038, 200 
> 90) 
“< r onstrator \-1 cor pas 2 11, OO# 
‘ ter 2 4 OM 
AN/ARN- 3 23, 400 
nf ( ‘ wit! iting unit 50 125, 000 
Other nonstandard low dollar value items (primarily instrument and lab 
auin nt 697, 54 
lot fiscal year 1958 1, 233, 000 
; 
1, 500 
1, 800 
7, 363 
1, 095 
838 
519 
3 06 
:, 574 
2, Af 
5, 000 
, 500 
8, 000 
3, 500 
3, 000 
2, 500 


/, 716 | 
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Procurement program in fiscal year 1959, from funds available to the “Procurement 
other than aircraft and missiles’’ appropriation (57 X 8200) 





Item Quantity Amount 
oumennciny 

Linear, amplifier 9 | $3, 105 
Linear, preamplifier - 9 | 1, 125 
Receiver __. } l j 210 
Pressure transducer and read out equipment for trisonic tunnel i 10, 00% 
Strain gage balance and read out equipment for subsonic tunnel | 25, 000 
Cabinet, movable for oscilloscope _- 30 | 3, 900 
Oscillator, swept frequency -- 14 | 8, 400 
Oscilloscope 16 | 4, 000 
Oscilloscope for large screen, 21-inch --- 1 | 2, 000 
Scaler with amplifier 10 | 9, 50 
Polariscopve 1 | 700 
Axial flow air compressor demonstrator 1 |} 8, 000 
Ce ion chamber lL | 14, 0%) 
Gas turbine demonstrator 1 j 19, 000 
tocket engine demonstrator 1 | 12,000 
Motion picture camera high speed_-....-- : l 5, 000 
Cc era, combusion cell l 3u 
Polaroid camera attachments 1 250 
Capacitor, adjustable power : 20 4, 000 
Generator, harmonic 14 | 7, 700 
Inductor, decade 3 : 26 | 1, 950 
Instrument, comparator : : 14 | 8 400 
Resistor, decade ‘ aI 24 | 2) 160 
Voltage divider___- : ; ; Bee 105 1, 050 
Generator a.c., 115 volt 5 toile 4 eae 1 | 2, 900 
Power supply hp. 712B ‘ ain e — 14 | 5,110 
Rectifier, d.c., 28 volt, 400 amperes “ oe 1 } 3, 200 
Rectifier, d.c., 125 volt, 50 kw : . J a ome 1 6, 000 
Transformer, variac 7 ais sonata 14 910 

Other nonstandard low dollar value items (primarily instrument and labora- | 
tory equipment) - vicipmsaaca bes a 206, 080 
Total fiscal year 1959_ Gaehen 376, 000 

| 





Estimated procurement program in fiscal year 1960, to be supported from funds 
available to the “‘Other procurement, Air Force’ appropriation (67 X38080) 





Item Quantity | Amount 
| 

Angle of attack mechanism for trisonic tunnel__- 1 $10, 000 
Recording ose illogrs iph 1 | 3, 000 
Mach. 4.5. nozzle block for trisonic tunnel 1 | 10, 000 
General instrume ntation items for wind tunne! 10, 000 
Oscillator, swept frequency, automatic. - _- 8 | 22, 400 
Oscilloscope, H P-120A _ 32 | 14, O80 
Panel, plug adpter power__- ' 16 | 4, 800 
System modulation and reproduction-radio electronic ‘7 2, 500 
Kit, demonstration, general radiac transmission. -- 2 | 1,000 
Kit, expansion, for electronic analogue computer i 5, 000 
Monitor, screen for oscilloscope display ; 2 | 2, 000 
Voltmeter-ammeter, laboratory, standard AC- 1 | 1, 200 
Subcritical reactor assembly, aeccessories- 1 | 10, 000 
Rocket engine demonstrator 1 | 28, 000 
Camera, motion picture, hi speed 1 | 5, 000 
Miscellaneous equipment __- | 24, 020 

Total, fiscal year 1960_- ee | 153, 000 


Summary of FY 1958, 1959, and 1960 ground equipment procurement programs 


Value of equipment programed 









Standard Nonstandard| To 
In fiscal year 1958, from 57X3: . Peta sdacebiet $1, 902,291 | $1, 233, 000 $3, 1 
In fiscal year 1959, from 57X3200___. ies ee 77, 715 | 376, 000 | 45 3 718 
In fiscal year 1960, from 57X3080_-_- cia 34, 000 | 153, 000 | 187, 000 
ae _....-| 2,014,006 | 1,762,000 | 3, 776, 


| 
| 
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Mr. Manon. When we reach consideration of the items later, if you 
think of it, will you alert us as to the information which will appear 
at this point in the record in regard to these other matters ? 

General FrrepMan. We will make a point of doing that, sir. 


NUMBER OF AIRMEN ASSIGNED TO ACADEMY 


Mr. Lairp. While we are on operation and maintenance there should 
be some discussion of the listing on page 65 which covers the officer and 
airmen personnel at the Air Force Academy. The airmen personnel 
has increased from 979 in 1958 to 1,277 in 1959, and 1,292 projected for 
1960, 

My question is this: Is it necessary to use this number of airmen at 
the Air Force Academy? Could not this support activity be furnished 
by civilian personnel 

General Frrepman. Sir, normally in reviewing our TOE’s we de- 
termine the positions which we believe can best be performed by the 
military and those which can be performed by civilian personnel, try- 
ing to arrive at a balance in meeting those requirements, and also 
recognizing the costs which may be involved. 

In this regard, in the faculty we have some 667 military personnel 
and some 475 civilians. 

In our administrative functions 

Mr. Lairp. I am talking about airmen. I think you are getting into 
officer personnel. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Larrp. I want you to limit your discussion in answer to my ques- 
tion to the problem of the airmen personnel at the Air Force Academy. 

Mr. Gucorr. If I might make an effort at this. The sheet to which 
you referred merely limits itself to officers and airmen and would 
therefore give the erroneous impression that we had an imbalance in 
terms of airmen as opposed to civilians. 

What the sheet does not show is that we do have 1,836 civilian man- 
years programed for the Academy in fiscal year 1960 as refiected on 
page 66 of the justification book. 

Mr. Larrp. I am not referring to civilian personnel. I am referring 
to the number of airmen, and I want to know if it is necessary to fill 
all these billets with military personnel rather than using civilian 
personnel. I want to see some justification to support that figure of 
1,292 airmen. 

General Frrepman. Obviously, Mr, Laird, I am not prepared at this 
time to discuss manpower and the allocation of people. 

I will be happy to place that in the record. 

T should like to state at this point, however, that our manpower 
people, in assessing the overall manpower requirements, apparently 
determined that in this instance the assignment of airmen in those 
numbers, as compared to the numbers of civilian personnel which Mr. 
Gilgoff mentioned, was the proper distribution. 

Mr. Larrp. Their maintenance is charged to operation and mainte- 
nance, 

General FrmepMan. No, sir. What we are attempting to do here, 
Mr. Laird, is this: 
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Our operation and maintenance costs are derived on the basis of 
number of buildings to be maintained, number of people supported, 
and so forth. 

We are attempting to show here in our operation and maintenance 
discussion those items which have a bearing on operation and mainte- 
nance costs. 

Mr. Larrp. This is a charge to military personnel, but it affects 
maintenance costs of the operation and maintenance and that is why 
it is here? 

General FriepMANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lairp. I would like to get a discussion in the Air Force Acad- 
emy together in one place on the record. 

General FrrepMAN. We can do that. 

Mr. Gartock. We can have the Manpower and Organization people 
come up to speak to you on that if you wish, and also supply a state- 
ment for the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Gariock. This has had considerable discussion and review in 
the Air Force to work out the appropriate balance. 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL BY SERVICE ACADEMY 


Mr. Lairp. T would like to have a comparison here, too, some place 
in the record, about the diiferences in the military personnel billets, as 
far as enlisted personnel are concerned at Annapolis, West Point, and 
the Air Force Academy. 

General FriepmMan. We will arrange with the other two depart- 
ments, and at this point in the record we will attempt to show a com- 
plete picture across the board for three academies. 

I believe, in the case of manning, we have furnished figures to the 
Office, Secretary of Defense, and that they are obtaining material 
from the other services, so it should be a rather easy matter for us to 
pick that up and insert it in the record at this particular point. 

(The information requested follows :) 


RATIO OF AIRMEN PERSONNEL AT AIR ACADEMY 


The ratio of airmen to civilian personnel at the Air Force Academy is con- 
tinually reviewed by both the Academy and Headquarters, USAF, and it is 
believed that the current ratio of one airman to 1.4 civilians is an effective 
balance. Certain functions, such as installations, are primarily manned by 
civilian personnel; whereas the band, air police, and the operations squadron 
are primarily manned with enlisted military personnel. Civilian personnel are 
utilized to a greater degree in those Air Force commands, such as the Air Force 
Academy, concerned primarily with training and those providing logistical sup- 
port. However, in order to support the oversea requirement of certain military 
skills, it is necessary to provide a resource of these skills in the Zone of Interior. 
To support the overseas program, it is necessary to have three airmen in the Zone 
of Interior for each requirement in that particular skill overseas. The Air 
Foree Academy then has a proportionate distribution of these military authoriza- 
tions within their support functions of transportation, supply, medical, admin- 
istration, etc. 

The comparative enlisted personnel authorizations for June 30, 1959, for 
Annapolis, West Point, and the Air Force Academy, including support units, 
are as follows: 
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It should be noted that the Air Force Academy authorizes 407 enlisted personnel 
in the operations squadron at Lowry Air Force Base. These airmen pérform 
duties in support of the navigator training flying activities of the Air Force 
Ac ademy. There is no comparable function in either the U.S. Military Academy 
or the U.S. Naval Academy. 


FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS FOR CAPEHART HOUSING 


Mr. Forp. I have some questions about an item on page 71 of the 
justifications. 

I would like to ask what is meant by title VIII, furniture, which 
shows that in fiscal 1958 you spent $3,309,300; in fiscal 1959 the esti- 
mate is $8,053,400; in 1960 the request is $3,580,200. What is title VIII 
furniture ¢ 

General Frrepman. The Air Force has had a program for the pro- 
curement of furniture, and in title VIII we talk about furniture to go 
into Capehart housing. 

We have in the past placed emphasis on the procurement of this 
furniture for our housing overseas. The result will be that, as soon 
as we can derive 100 percent furnishing, we can limit the amount 
of household furniture to be shipped overseas to 2,000 pounds. ‘This 
action is an economy measure and also a convenience to the individuals 
in saving their furniture from being crated, uncrated, and shipped 
overseas. 

Within the Zone of the Interior we have had to go somewhat slower 
on procurement of furniture, and we have limited that largely, as I 
recall it, particularly during this past fiscal year, to the procurement 
of stoves, refrigerators, dryers, and washers, where those items are 
not furnished as part of the construction. 

Mr. Gartock. Title VIII merely means it is going into Capehart 
housing as compared to Wherry housing and appropriated funds for 
housing. It has nothing ibe ith furniture. 

Mr. Forp. I thought 1t was Capehart furniture but I had never seen 
it so design: ated, 

Kither the Army or the Navy, when here, requested funds for Cape- 
hart housing furnishing. I think the Marine Corps did that as well. 

lt is my recollection that the Marine Corps said that in their Cape- 
hart units they were going to furnish them to the extent of 60 percent. 
It would be necessary for the individual to furnish the remainder out 
of his own furnishings. 

From what you have told me today that is not true in the case of 
the Air Force. 

General FrrepMan. Of overseas, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In the Zone of the Interior what is the program ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. We have no intention of furnishing all Government 
houses, whether procured under appropriation, Capehart, Wherry, 0 
anything else, in the Zone of the Interior with Government-owned 
furniture. 

Qur basic policy is to have that extra furniture which the individual 
needs to fill out. 

About 2 years ago I had a survey made. I picked six or seven bases 
at random. We found that across the board the people needed about 
25 percent of the total allowance listed. 
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It varied. Some wanted bedroom sets, some davenports, and some 
dining room tables. 

We have tried to follow a policy of supplying only the extra furni- 
ture the individual needs and not furnishing the whole house. 

As long as the individual owns furniture he will want it in his own 
house and we do not want to start storing either his furniture or ours. 

General Friedman reminds me this applies to only 50 percent of the 
housing. 

We are aware this is an extremely difficult thing to control. It is 
very important to the people as a personnel assistance. It helps them 
out considerably, particularly in the case of the enlisted man and 
lower grade officer. 

We have not intention of furnishing this across the board. 


KINDS AND COST OF FURNISHINGS PROVIDED 


Mr. Forv. Can you put in the record some bona fide illustrative 
cases of the kinds of furnishings that you have procured, the cost of 
the item, identifying what it is, out of the 1959 program where you 
plan to obligate something over $8 million ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Following is a list of representative items of household quarters furniture 
procured during fiscal year 1959: 


Item Price | Used in 

Bed, twin, with wood panel headboard __-_._.--.---- sty aa eiCaiipes ous | $17.31 | Bedroom. 
Bed, double with wood panel headboard ___....-......-.--.-----.---------- 20. 70 Do. 
Bed, double, with wood bookcase headboard...........--..-----------------| 37. 40 Do. 
coe eS ee paar statrnbabbianasadwseeseobad a 53. 65 | Do. 
i a a ee cc cees patie gie ba | 57. 65 | Do. 
I ho china iuacBeanhne ik meal Ge oaeoeae | 48.15 | Do. 
Chair, vanity Ph eee ln adic ictiiLitin dcgndekid sens nitaadecl 13. 03 | Do, 
Table, dining, dropleaf, extensi on, @ ate leg ee ee! OES AL Fee eee A 52.65 | Dining room. 
Table, dining, dropleaf, extension, without ome ne kecacaakbieaheenke 42.61 | Do. 
Chair, dining, without arms_...............-- lee a ee eS a 13. 03 | Do. 
Seen dining, with arms__- wanna elelncuntnieCunicte mipsel 16.91 | Do, 

Cabinet, chin: a, With glass doors in huteh- -type top. cellent tokens , 87. 20 | Do. 
a he octet 5 5 76. 40 | Do. 
Davenport, upholstered - ig ea tic det aesente kina eeaeeae SS heaeade sogusis 136.94 | Living room. 
Chair, upholstered ‘ a a ae 8 a ot hi iaccchain is Sv lol 79. 43 Do. 
Range, household, elec RR SE ee ets ne Cnet ee a tare 134.85 | Kitchen. 
Range, household, gas_ but dadeh ob kee abhi Pubeou Las 99.75 | Do. 
Refrigerator, hous ehold, RMN BONE ee S65 ie oe ge -| 148.05 | Do. 
Washing machine, househok i, MBROLY ..< <.nnas bids dsilaadnsharn dubgMalesasmne __...-| 126.53 | Utility area. 
Dryer, household, laundry - ---- Soabube taaneukacstoccebiod wn | 96. 45 | Do. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY OF FURNITURE 


Mr. Foro. When you buy this furniture what is the ordinary life 
expectancy of it? 

Mr. Gartock. Allow me to correct this for the record. As I recall 
it, our calculation was that the average was within 10 to 12 years, with 
different items having different lengths of life. 

(The following additional statement was submitted later:) 


Lire ExPECTANCY OF FURNITURE 


The Air Force uses a figure of approximately 12 years when averaging life 
expectancy covering the entire USAF furniture program. Example of esti- 
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mated life expectancy for specific items of furniture which contribute to the 
overall average of 12 years for the furniture program are as follows: 


LIFE EXPECTANCY 


Item : Years 
Ged with wood panel headbuertl... en snk dce cen ntnninadun 15 
IN i asta ciecehceiatinsioaed icecream aap ada eee aah 10 
ones cor ‘heitet:  Ginite. ooh. ccc ncadnsan dawned eh 12-15 
TRVenDOS’ OF COAL, UDROGTOG sg ncinccuanccdecmtentsrmammuniem 15 
a DOONSGEE. GHpettte OF SON 6c nenncasansecmendennacmonnmneae 9 
PRC RIC OE OU eosin ee ewe ieee 10 
Waster or dryer, housdivold;  lAUNGTy <n ns tie eninciinsae 10 
Lamne. floor or tables 2s) 2 al ss ccs nein penne nenetceeeien 8-10 


We also require a careful followup to see that when the furniture 
is turned back to the Government if it has suffered excessive wear 
and tear the individual is assessed for the difference. That is the 
same policy you have to have on any Government house. 

Mr. Foro. Anybody who was expecting to have furniture in a 
housing unit of this sort for 20 years would feel it was a really long 
lifeexpectancy. Would that be right? 

Mr. Gartock. I would doubt that furniture with this multiple 
number of users would last 20 years, regerdless of the quality you 
bought. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Air Force buy any furniture where they would 
anticipate that the useful utilization would be more than 20 to 25 
years ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. Furnishing homes? 

Mr. Foro. I am talking about furnishings for homes, BOQ’s, any- 
thing that gets day-to-day use. 

Mr. Garvock. I would think that would be in the exceptional case. 

Mr. Forp. To go that high? 

Mr. Gartock. That isr ight. Where we have big houses and supply 
part of the additional furniture for a commander who has entertain- 
ment responsibilities, and a house twice as big as any he gets else- 
where, some of that furniture ought to last 20° years. It should not 
be used enough to warrant replacement much before that. 

However, for the ordinary family with two to four children, I 
don’t think much of the furniture will last 20 years. 


FURNITURE FOR AIR FORCHK ACADEMY 


Mr. Forp. I suppose you know that out at the Air Force Academy 
they justified certain procurements of classroom furniture for from 
S0to 75 years? 

Mr. Gartock. That is the reason I carefully asked the question, 
Were we talking about houses ? 

Mr. Forp. You don’t think the Air Force Academy will use that 
furniture for 50 or 75 years? 

Mr. Gartock. I do not expect to be here to justify the appropria- 
tion 50 years from now. 

Mr. Forp. It would be interesting to be here to ask the questions 
when they come up in about 20 years. 

Mr. Gartock. However, they did get furniture that certainly 
should 

Mr. Forpv. They paid enough for it; that is right. 
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Mr. Garuock. I mean on the basis of design and everything else, 
and the quality of material in it, it should last substantially longer 
than normal furniture. 

Mr. Forp. Not 50 years, though. 

Mr. Garwock. As I said, I will not be here justifying it at the end 
of 50 years, so I do not know. 

Mr. Forn. Let us get in the record, also, this answer: Is there any 
furniture included in the 1959 estimate on this page for the Air Force 
Academy ? foie 

Mr. Gartock. There is other furniture in the appropriation, and 
General Friedman would like to make that clear. 

General Frrepman. The $8 million to which you refer covers that 
furniture which would be procured at our training command bases. 

We do have additional amounts. I have a summary but cannot put 
my finger on it. It covers all of the accounts. For instance, overseas 
furniture would be procured under program 450 as opposed to pro- 
gram 440. 

In responding to your previous question, we will speak to the total 
furniture program rather than to the $8 million isolated in this one 
particular budget program. 

Mr. Forp. Where is it in the justification? On what page? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, there is a line item in each of our budget 
programs, and if you desire I will give you the 1960 requirements for 
each of those programs. I can locate them and in the record indicate 
the page numbers. 

In program 430, “Logistical bases, overseas and Zone of the In- 
terior,” for example, it is $1,035,000. 

Mr. Forp. Let us just put in the record what you intend to procure 
at the Air Force Academy in the way of furniture out of the 1960 pro- 
gram, the kinds of items, how they compare in cost with what you are 
procuring at other bases. I would like as full a demonstration of the 
program as possible. 

General Frrepman. When we buy furniture for the Capehart. hous- 
ing at the Air Force Academy it is like that for Capehart housing at 
any other place. 

Mr. Forp. I wish we could say the furniture they bought for the 
classrooms at the Air Force Academy would be just as good but. not 
better than what was bought at MIT, Yale, the University of Michi- 
gan, Stanford, or any place else: which, of course, is not the case. 

(The information requested follows :) 


AtR Force ACADEMY FURNITURE 


The Air Force policy relative to the procurement of furniture for family 
quarters is that only those items of furniture required to supplement the per- 
sonal furnishings of the individual occupying the quarters will be procured. 

Although Public Law 968 authorized construction of a $75,000 Superinten- 
dent’s residence, the Air Force decided that suitable quarters could be obtained 
by modifying an existing structure at an estimated cost of $10,000. To furnish 
this residence adequately for entert: inmen. of off-ial guests, additional furni- 
ture was authorized to supplement the Superintendent’s personal furniture. 

Provision has been made in the fiscal year 1960 program to procure for the 
quarters of the dean and commandant that furniture necessary to supplement 
the personal furniture of the individuals and required for the entertainment of 
official guests. These supplements consist of additional kitchen and refrigera- 


tion equipment, living and reception room furnishings, and bedroom furnishings. 
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Furniture to be procured for Capehart housing is family type furnishings for 
kitchens, living rooms, dining rooms, and bedrooms. 

This furniture is authorized to supplement the furnishings owned by the 
occupant and is procured only on an as required basis to fill the needs of the 
individual occupying the particular set of quarters. The average cost of fur- 
nishings for the Air Force Academy Capehart development is $1,482 per unit. 
Types of furniture and manufacture are comparable to that procured for all 
other Air Force Capehart housing. 

Subsequent to General Friedman’s testimony in this latter regard, it was 
learned that the Air Force Academy had procured five items of household fur- 
nishings not authorized for Capehart housing under USAF quarters furniture 
document (T/A 1-1Q). These items were procured as the result of a survey 
of potential tenants for these housing units, and consist of the following items : 





Item Unit cost Quantity | Total cost 

intial elitism ditties sania |_|} 

1. End table ‘ ‘nia aie ed ee aie $13.15 600 $7, 890. 00 
2. Coffee table__..-- va uesdeos eacmendenes ee kan - 27. 50 | 183 5, 082. 50 
PRD on So nicccdbs dct paccacsecdnecusenumssnieenoee 30. 00 183 | 5, 490. 00 
cee 46. 00 280 12, 880. 00 
4. Night stand Gare eee od eek a 5 tts aie eos aa 22.00 | 186 4, 092. 00 
Night stand ciuihdinieinamiaiinninn elie Tia, eo eat 20. 00 224 | 4, 480. 00 

5. Drapes for living and dining rooms__._.........-..- 130.75 1, 200 | 156, 990. 00 


DOs sa hs Sse iin debida Repabteks BT ee hebiséédbrhogdont |-------------- 196, 764. 50 








These are in addition to the type of items enumerated on page 976, which 
may be procured on an as required basis and which are authorized. No future 
procurement of these special items is being made or authorized by the Air Force. 


Fray, Marcu 20, 1959. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, OLYMPIC WINTER 
GAMES, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


WITNESSES 


CLYDE W. ELLIOTT, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


ROBERT L. KING, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, 
VIII OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES 


WILLIAM H. ORRICK, JR., GENERAL COUNSEL, ORGANIZING COM- 
MITTEE, VIII OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES 


Program and financing 


i | 
. . : Baa , 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: Olympic winter games (total obliga- | 
_tions) , 3 . pee te $400, 000 
Financing; Appropriation (new obligational authority). ‘ 400, 000 





Object classification 


= ne — — —— — ND 


| 
1958 actual 1959 estimate /|1960 estimate 


Undistributed_- a $400, 000 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. King, will you have a seat and make yourself 
comfortable. We are pleased to see you again. 

Will you please introduce yourself and the gentlemen who accom- 
pany you. 

Mr. Kine. Sir, my name is Robert L. King, executive director of 
the VIII Olympic winter games organizing committee. 

This is Mr. William H. Orrick, Jr., our general counsel, who is in 
town on other business but was interested enough to come in; and of 
course you know Mr. Clyde W. Elliott who is with Mr. McNeil’s 
office in the Department of Defense, and is the Defense Department 
spokesman. 

Mr. Manon. We would be glad to have you make a presentation 
along any line you would wish to proceed at this time. 

Mr. Kine. Sir, I think Mr. Flliott has a general statement of the 
Department’s position. 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
pear before you today in support of the ay 20 stig. “Operation 
and maintenance, Olympic winter games, Department of Defense.” 


ESTIMATE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 


The estimate for fiscal year 1960 in the amount of $400,000 is for 
expenses in connection with the’ VIII Olympic winter games as au- 
thorized by section I of Public Law 85-365 which provides in pertinent 
part: 

That (a) notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary of a mili- 
tary department may, with respect to the VIII Olympic winter games— 

(1) Permit personnel of the Armed Forces under his jurisdiction to pre 
pare courses, fields, and rinks, maintain avalanche control, and provide 
communications ; 

(2) Lend necessary equipment; and 

(3) Provide such other support as he considers appropriate. 

As you know, the Congress by joint resolution in 1955 extended an 
official invitation on behalf of the United States to the International 
Olympic Committee to hold the games in this country. 


LOCATION OF WINTER GAMES 


The winter games will be held in Squaw Valley, Calif., in February 
of 1960. This will be the first time in 28 years the games have been 
held in this country. When the games were held at Lake Placid, N.Y., 
in 1932, there were only 200 persons competing. Although it greatly 
complicates our problems, it is gratifying to know that 1,200 partici- 
pants from all over the world are expected to compete in the games 
next winter at Squaw Valley. The cooperation and support of the 
Armed Forces in this international event has been authorized by the 
Congress and is fully supported by the administration as being in the 
national interest. 
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DEVELOPMENTS TO DATE 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to inform the committee as to develop- 
ments up to this point. 

Last September, representatives of the military departments met 
with the organizing committee of the VIII Olympic winter games to 
obtain detailed information on the support to be requested by the com- 
mittee. Since preliminary trials were to be held at Squaw Valley in 
February of this year, it was determined that some support from the 
military departments would be required in fiscal year 1959. As au- 
a ized by Public Law 85-852, the Secretary of Defense on October 

, 1958, designated that support during 1959 for the Olympic winter 
samniet would be provided by the military departments from the fol- 
lowing appropriations: 


Goyeration and: maintenance: ATM sso. ccccnencnncncicn ge tee cnet $33, 000 
re OIRO Tr i ee clabtpateemeleteteadone 33, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force. 12.2221. .s0 eles 33, 000 


AUTHORIZATION 


The act of April 3, 1958 (Public Law 85-365), authorized not to 
exceed mane to be appropriated for the support of the Olympic 
winter games. During the current fiscal year, $99,000 is being made 
available for such purposes from the appropriation noted above, and 
$400,000 is included in the estimates before you for fiscal year 1960. 


SUPPORT BY MILITARY SERVICES 


These funds will be used to defray the additional out-of-pocket costs 
to the military departments resulting from their support of the games. 
For example, the law authorizes the lending of equipment for use dur- 
ing the games. The Army will provide kitchen and dining equipment 
and bedding. The Navy will provide snow compaction | equipment. 
There will be no charge for the equipment as such, but the cost of 
transporting it from the depot, and return, will be a charge against 
this appropriation. Also, the repair of damage to equipment will be 
paid from these funds so that the equipment can be returned to mili- 
tary stocks in good condition. 

The military services will be able to carry on field training and gain 

valuable practical experience at the same time that they are supporting 
the games. An example of this would be the Signal Corps plan to 
provide communications on the courses in combination with cold 
weather training exercises. 

The Department of the Army has been designated as coordinating 
agent for the Department of Defense and has worked with the organ- 
izing committee in making these arrangements. 

Mr. King, who is here from San Francise 0, can provide you with any 
details you wish concerning the operations up to this point. 

Mr. Manon. We have two Califor nians on the committee who are 
interested along with the rest of us in the questions you have raised 
in your present ation—Mr. Sheppard and Mr. Lipscomb. 

As I understand the situation, the Congress has authorized this pro- 
gram and more or less the proc edure you are following. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is correct, sir. 
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COUNTRIES REPRESENTED 


Mr. Manion. How many countries do you estimate will be repre- 
sented in the winter games in 1960? 

Mr. Kine. At the present time 34 have indicated their intention of 
participating. 

Mr. Manon. Have the Soviet bloc countries been invited ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have they accepted ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The U.S.S.R. will be represented / 

Myr. King. They will be represented : yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Have we a list of the countries which have accepted / 

Mr. Manon. Will you place that in the record at this point in 
accordance with Mr. Ford’s request ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 


(The information requested follows:) 


NATIONS WHICH HAVE INDICATED, IN RESPONSE TO Direct INQUIRY, THAT THEY 
WILL PARTICIPATE IN THE VIII OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES 


Argentina France Poland 

Australia Germany Rumania 

Austria Hungary Spain 

Bolivia Iceland Switzerland 

Bulgaria Italy United Kingdom 
Canada Japan United States 

Chile Liechtenstein U.S8.S.R. 
Czechoslovakia Netherlands Union of South Africa 
Denmark New Zealand Yugoslavia 

Finland Norway Sweden 


POSSIBLES, BUT NOT CONFIRMED 


Belgium India Turkey 
AVAILABLE FACILITIES 


Mr. Manion. What facilities exist or will exist at Squaw Valley 
for the accommodation of these representatives ? 

Mr. Kine. The State of California has constructed what is called 
an olympic village, four dormitory units plus an athletes center where 
a common dining room will also be este ablished. There will be both 
living and eating accommodations right in the valley. 

This will be the first time, by the way, that the Olympic winter 

games themselves have had an Olympic village in which all of the 
athletes are brought together. We hope this will produce a beneficial 
communication between peoples of the world. 

Mr. Manton. The representatives of the various countries will be 
better able to become acquainted with the representatives of other 
countries. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir, that is our hope. 


STATUS OF PREPARATIONS 


Mr. Manon. What is the current status of your preparation for 
the games / 

Mr. Kine. Our construction program is about 75 percent complete. 
The village units themselves are practically 100 percent complete. 
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We used three of the buildings during the recently conducted trial 
events. The Olympic ice arena, which is being built with Federal 
funds, I would say is about 50 percent complete, but our schedule 
calls for its completion the latter part of the summer. We are on 
time and in good order on the construction schedule. 

Mr. Manon. You think it will work out all right ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 


AUTHORIZATION AND FUNDING 


Mr. Mauion. The total authorization by Congress is half a million 
dollars, is it not? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir, for operation and maintenance. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think there will be a request for any additional 
funds ¢ 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. I have to tell you that there already has been 
a request. for additional funds, and in the current military construc- 
tion bill which is now before the House there is a request for the 
authorization of an additional $400,000 which will raise the authorized 
total of military support during the games to $900,000; $400,000 in 
addition to the original $500,000 authori ization. 

Mr. Manion. When the original $500,000 authorization was pre- 
sented, was it stated or implied that additional funds would be re- 
quested later / 

ESTIMATE OF REQUIRED FUNDS 


Mr. Kine. No, sir. At that time that was the best estimate we our- 
selves, together with the Army and the military authorities, could put 
together. 

Mr. Larrp. Would it not be true to state just the opposite impres- 
sion was given to the Congress ? 

Mr. Kina. In answer to your statement, I believe I made the state- 
ment to Mr. Sheppard’s query that so far as I knew, this was all that 
was going to be asked, and I even think that I embarrassed myself at 
this point by stating at that time that if there was to be any addi- 
tional request, somebody else would have to come back. But 
unfortunately— 

Mr. Lamp. That is true. I reread the record, and you did say that. 

Mr. Kine. I find myself in that position. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to tell you why I am here. 

The estimate of military support to be requested by the organizing 
committee was badly constructed, I think primarily on the ‘basis of 
our own committee. The $500,000 has now been evaluated in the 
licht of moree xper ience. 


REQUIREMENT FOR BOND 


The Army found it necessary to lay a requirement on the organiz- 
ing committee of a bond to insure the return and rehabilitation of 
the milit: ry equipment which we are using. We, together with the 
Army, estimate that we will have on hand at the time of the games 
some $2 million in military equipment. For each half million dol- 
lars of this military equipment the Army has required us to post a 
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$50,000 bond for meetng the costs incident to the return and rehabili- 


tation of the equipment. 
At the present time we have deposited in an escrow account run- 


ning to the benefit of the 6th Army $100,000. It is estimated that] 


before the games are over we will have to deposit another $100,000, 
So in the actual working out of this thing we will be paying in 
effect $200,000 for the $900,000 of military support—or a net to us, 
you might say, of $700,000. 

So part of the request for additional money is to properly care 
for the return and rehabilitation of the equipment. Thereby, under 
the arrangement with the Army, if this additional money is appro- 
priated, the organizing committee will be relieved of the responsi- 
bility or the necessity for posting this $200,000 which comes out of 


our own operating capital supplied by the State of California and | 


considerably embarrasses our operating fund. 


STATUS OF ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Manon. Have you been before the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Armed Services this year ¢ 


Mr. Kine. This matter came up before the House Armed Services 


Committee and has been favorably reported out by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 


Mr. Manon. For the additional authorization ? 


Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. I did not personally appear before the com- 
mittee but that action has been taken. _ ; 
(The following additional information was supplied later :) 


MEMORANDUM 


Re Military support, Olympic winter games. 

Public Law 85-365 provides, among other things, that the Secretary of a mili- 
tary department may, with respect to the VIII Olympic winter games— 

(1) Permit personnel of the Armed Forces under his jurisdiction to 
prepare courses, fields, and rinks, maintain avalanche control, and provide 
communications ; 

(2) Lend necessary equipment; and 

(3) Provide such other support as he considers appropriate. 

Section 4 of this act authorizes an appropriation not to exceed $500,000 to 
carry out the above motion. 

H.R. 5674, which was reported out of the House Armed Services Committee 
favorably on March 18, 1959, by section 413 increases the above limitation to 
a total not to exceed $900,000. 

Early estimates of the cost of this military support, as well as the necessary 
extent thereof, have proven to be inadequate primarily because of the lack of 
complete information at the time of the enactment of Public Law 85-366. 
Additional proof of the vital necessity for such military support is underlined 
by the experience gained in the staging of the recently concluded Olympic trial 
events and/or North American championships at Squaw Valley. 

With regard to snow compaction, it now appears that to the estimate of 
$300,000 for this operation must now be added an additional $100,000 in extra 
equipment which the Navy would not normally purchase for its own future 
operations. 

The currently estimated and more accurate need for military personnel for 
work in the preparation of courses has risen from the original 200 to a current 
approximate figure of 400, making the cost figure here total an approxi- 
mate $160,000. 

It has become necessary for the Department of the Army, coordinator of the 
military support activities, to require the organizing committee, VIII Olympic 
winter games, to guarantee the return and rehabilitation of all military equip- 
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ment and supplies which will be loaned to the committee. It is estimated that 
by the time of the games in February 1960 the committee will have in its pos- 
session $2 million worth of such equipment. On the basis of the formula that 
for every half-miliion dollars of equipment the committee shall guarantee the 
payment of $50,000, this of course contemplates an eventual direct cost to the 
committee of $200,000. This guarantee has had to take the form of a deposit 
in escrow, and as of this date the committee has irrevocably placed for disposi- 
tion by the 6th Army $50,000 in an escrow account. The effect, however, of this 
understandable requirement results in a cost to the committee of $200,000 in 
order that it might receive the $500,000 of military support which has been 
authorized by the Congress. The Department of the Army has agreed that 
should the Congress provide the additional support funds asked for in H.R. 5674, 
it will undertake the burden of return and rehabilitation, and relieve the 
organizing committee of the escrow requirement, thereby unfreezing some $200,- 
01) of the committee’s badly needed operating capital. To the cost of the entire 
military support operation then would be added an estimated total of $200,000 


for return and rehabilitation of the equipment which will be used during the 
course of the games. 


During the recently concluded Olympic trials and/or North American cham- 
pionships, the committee requested and did receive military support of equipment 
and personnel as well as snow compaction. . The total cost of this requirement 
caine to $65,000 and this, of course, has to come out of the overall limitation. 

Addition of the sums mentioned above reflects a total expected cost of mili- 
tary support to the VIII Olympic winter games of $825,000. There will obviously 
be additional and unexpected items which will make it difficult to confine the 
entire operation within the asked for limitation of $900,000, but the organizing 
committee represents at this time that this figure will not be exceeded. 


CONSIDERATION BY STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Latrp. Have you been before the assembly and State senate in 
the State of California? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. Lairp. I understand you are raising taxes out in California. 
You do not think California can finance this? 

Mr. Kine. There is considerable question because the committee has 
been to the State legislature in California, I think, on three separate 
occasions. 

Mr. Larrp. You thought it was easier to get the money here in 
Washington ? 

Mr. Kine. I am afraid our welcome is a little thin out there. I 
will not say it is any easier, no. 

Mr. Forp. Any easier here? 

Mr. Kina. No. 


NECESSITY FOR MILITARY SUPPORT 


One thing we learned during the recently conducted North Amer- 
ican championships in which some eight countries were represented, 
including Russians, Finns, Norwegians, Japanese and Chileans, we 
went through pretty much a trial run of the games that will be con- 
ducted next year. One of the most obvious results of this was the 
necessity for military support. 

We tried to do the job without that kind of support during this 
particular trial event period, but in the preparation of courses, when 
you have a heavy snowfall, there is no substitute for organized man- 
ower. When you have to pack down the snow the know-how and re- 
liability of organized military support is indispensable. 
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We issued calls over the radio and advertised in the newspapers for 
volunteers, and even offered to pay $2 an hour for people to come in 
and help us prepare the courses. 

We had very poor results. People would promise to show up and 
they did not. 

One group from a smal] town near there was going to show up with 
30 people and only 11 came. 

We could not afford to take this risk during the games themselves 
when things have to be run on split-second timing. 

There simply is no substitute for the proper kind of military sup- 
port, and this additional money which we are asking for now will 
insure that kind of personnel, and that number of personnel needed 
to conduct the games in the manner they should be conducted with 
the United States as the host nation. 


PAVILION 


Mr. Larrp. We are also building a pavilion out there with Federal 
tax dollars. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. What is the total cost of that? 

Mr. Kring. Three anda half million dollars. 

The total Federal contribution to the Olympic games will wind 
up three and a half million dollars plus the $900,000 of military sup- 
port for a total of $4.4 million. 

That will be the final total. 


UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. Will you have any unobligated funds at the end of 
fiscal 1959? 

Mr. Kina. The committee, you mean ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Kino. ‘You speak of the Federal money ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Kina. The $3.5 million has been obligated. The military sup- 
port funds we are requesting here will not actually be obligated until 
fiscal year 1960. This will not come about until the games period 
itself. There will be a time when this money will be oblig ated on the 
basis of sending equipment in. All of it will be obligated before 
June 30, 1960. 

The equipment that was used during the trial events the organ- 
izing committee has paid for, some $45,000 in freight bills, because 
the money for the military support was not available. 


JUSTIFICATIONS OF THE EsTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the appropriate justifications at this 
point in the record. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


PURPOSE OF APPROPRIATION 


The act of April 3, 1958 (Public Law 85-365) authorized not to exceed 
$500,000 to be appropriated for the necessary support of the VII Olympic winter 
games at Squaw Valley, Calif., by the Department of Defense. Pursuant to 
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Public Law 85-852, approved August 28, 1958, a total of $99,000 is being made 
available during the current fiscal year for such purposes from the following 
appropriations : 


Doar aan, woud Mmierenunee, Arniy. 8s oe Romo aecnunenaeedne $33, 000 
EVE CRSIDOOEINT NG Vig secteur ib ee eee ek tad hc hac ae ss ae ae 33, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force... 26.5. 62654~ 2.222 o ene 33, 000 

$99,000 


HR 5674 now under consideration by the Congress would increase the authori- 
zation to $900,000, 

This appropriation request for $800,000 will provide support of the VIII 
Olympic winter games during fiscal year 1960. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Lipscomb? 
RETURNS FROM REVENUE 


Mr. Lirscoms. Is any part of the Federal contribution to the 
Olympic games returnable out of revenue? 

Mr. Ktnq. Over the period of the 30-year lease which exists between 
the State of California and the Federal Government for the land on 
which the arena is built, there is a provision that on the basis of any 
net income to the State over the period of this 30-year lease, there is 
a proportionate sharing between the State and the Federal Govern- 
ment of the net income. 

This proportion probably .will run a little less than one-third to 
= Federal Government, comparing the $314 million of Federal 

unds for the construction of the arena with the State’s own invest- 
ent of about. $714 million in physical facilities. There will be that 
ratio of a little less than one-third. 

Mr. Larscome. It is reasonable to expect that some of the Federal 
contribution will be rermbursed # 

Mr. Kine. If we look at this thing from a long-range standpoint, 
ves, | would think so. 

To be realistic, I would think over the next 5 or 6 years there will be 
no return, but with the increased population of C alifornia, the need 
for recreational areas, and assuming an increasing use of the Squaw 
Valley, in time there will be a return. 

Mr. Forp. Will that return come from the excess of revenue over 
operating expenses ? 

Mr. Krna. I think the agreement is based on income, based on net 
income. 

FEDERAL CONTROL OVER EXPENSES 


Mr. Forp. Does the Federal Government have any control over the 
expenses which can be allocated to the operation of this arena or this 
facility ? 

Mr. Kine. I amsure the General Accounting Office will have a hand 
in the accounting. Our books are open to them, and certainly in any 
evaluation of what is expense, and so on, it will have to be in accord 
with the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Forp. It would be helpful for the record if we could have the 
agreement on which this is set up included in the record. 

“Mr. Manon. Especially insofar as it relates to this problem. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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FOREST SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
TeRM SPECIAL USE PERMIT 
(Issued under Act of September 3, 1954, and the Act of April 24, 1950) 
TAHOE NATIONAL FOREST 


Permission is hereby granted to The California Olympic Commission, State 
of California, of 333 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif., hereinafter called the 
permittee, to use subject to the conditions set out below, the following-described 
lands or improvements for the period of 30 years from the date hereof: 

Land as delineated on the approved plan designated “Preliminary Facili- 
ties Plan, 1960 Winter Olympic Games, January 22, 1957,’’ and as shown 
on a map of the Squaw Valley Recreation Area, Tahve National Forest, 
1955, both of which are attached to and made a part of this permit, together 
with an arena to be constructed thereon as the property of the United States, 
The land is further described as follows, all in T. 16 N., R. 16 E., Mount 
Diablo meridian : 

SUSE, sec. 30; 

WYLNW SK, 

SE4NW%4, SW, sec. 82. 
This permit covers 360 acres and is issued for the purpose of staging the 
1960 winter Olympic games and establishing a public recreation area. 

1. Construction or occupancy and use under this permit shall begin within 1 
month, and construction, if any, shall be completed within 18 months from the 
date of the permit. This use shall be actually exercised at least 150 days each 
year, unless otherwise authorized in writing. 

2. Development plans; layout plans; construction, reconstruction, or altera- 
tion or improvements; or revision of layout or construction plans for this area 
must be approved in advance and in writing by the forest supervisor. Trees or 
shrubbery on the permitted area may be removed or destroyed only after the 
forest officer in charge has approved and has marked or otherwise designated 
those that may be removed or destroyed. Trees, shrubs, and other plants may 
be planted in such manner and in such places about the premises as may be 
approved by the forest officer in charge. 

8. The permittee shall maintain the improvements and premises to standards 
of repair, orderliness, neatness, sanitation, and safety acceptable to the forest 
officer in charge. 

4. This permit is subject to all valid claims. 

5. The permittee, in exercising the privileges granted by this permit, shall 
comply with the regulations of the Department of Agriculture and all Federal 
and State laws or regulations which are applicable to the area or operations 
covered by this permit. 

6. The permittee shall fully repair all damage, other than ordinary wear 
and tear, to national forest roads and trails caused by the permittee in the 
exercise of the privilege granted by this permit. 

7. No Member of or Delegate to Congress or Resident Commissioner shall be 
admitted to any share or part of this agreement or to any benefit that may arise 
herefrom unless it is made with a corporation for its general benefit. 

8. Upon abandonment, termination, revocation, or cancellation of this permit, 
the permittee shall remove within a reasonable time all structures and improve- 
ments except those owned by the United States, and shall restore the site, un- 
less otherwise agreed upon in writing or in this permit. If the permittee fails 
to remove all such structures or improvements within a reasonable period, they 
shall become the property of the United States, but that will not relieve the 
permittee of liability for the cost of their removal and the restoration of the 
site. 

9. This permit is not transferable. If the permittee through voluntary sale 
or transfer or through enforcement of contract, foreclosure, tax sale, or other 
valid legal proceeding shall cease to be the owner of the physical improvements 
other than those owned by the United States situated on the land described in 
this permit and is unable to furnish adequate proof of ability to redeem or other- 
wise reestablish title to said improvements, this permit shall be subject to | 
cancellation. But if the the person to whom title to said improvements shall 
have been transferred in either manner above provided is qualified as a per: 
mittee, and is willing that his future occupancy of the premises shall be sub- 
ject to such new conditions and stipulations as existing or prospective circum: 
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stances may warrant, his continued occupancy of the premises will be authorized 
by a permit to him which may be for the unexpired term of this permit, or for 
such new period as the circumstances justify. 

10. In case of change of address, permittee shall immediately notify the forest 
supervisor. 

11. This permit supersedes the permit issued by Regional Forester C. A. 
Connaughton on Mareh 14, 1957, to the California Olympic Commission for the 
1960 Olympic winter games site, but supplemental permits No. 1 and No. 2 to 
the former permit are made part hereof. 

12. In consideration for this use, the permittee shall pay to the Forest 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 

(a) For each calendar year during the term hereof commencing with the 
calendar year 1958, the sum of $400, and 

(0b) For each fiscal year or part thereof commencing after the completion 
of the VILL Olympic winter games or April 1, 1960, whichever is earlier, an 
amount equal to a reasonable share of the income for such period derived from 
the use of the lands covered by this permit, herein called the “permitted lands,” 
arena, and other facilities constructed on the permitted lands which the per- 
mittee and the Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, agree shall be 
an amount equal to the net profit derived from the use and operation of the 
permitted lands, arena, and other facilities multiplied by a fraction the numer- 
ator of which shall be, as of the beginning date of the fee computation period 
under this clause and as of the beginning of each subsequent fiscal year, the total 
amount invested by the United States for the construction of facilities and im- 
provements on the permitted lands and the denominator of which shall be, as 
of the beginning date of the fee computation period, under this clause and as of 
the beginning of each subsequent fiscal year, the total amount invested by the 
United States for the construction of facilities and improvements on the per- 
mitted lands, plus the total amount invested by the State of California for the 
construction of facilities and improvements on the permitted lands, ineluding, 
without limitation by reason of enumeration, money spent for architectural and 
engineering fees, tests, surveys, services of construction inspectors, nevments 
to contractors, and similer expenses related to the construction of facilities and 
improvements on the permitted lands. 

(i) The term “net nrofit” 9s used in this paragraph means the total revenues 
derived by the permittee from the operation of these permitted lands and all 
facilities and improvements (including the »rena) constructed thereon. Jess all 
expenses incurred in the maintenance, operation, and repair of said facilities 
and improvements in accordance with sound accounting principles. nrovided, 
however, neither depreciation nor amortization nor capital replacement on any 
facilities and improvements installed on the permitted lands shall be charged 
as an expense: and provided further, that losses for any fiscal vear or part 
thereof shall not be charged (i.e., carried over or carried back) against the net 
profit of any other fiscal vear or part thereof. 

(ii) All contracts, »greements, levses, concessions, and permits for use of the 
permitted lands and facilities and improvements thereon during and after the 
first full fiscal year or part thereof after the completion of the VITT O'wmnpic 
winter games or Anril 1. 1969, whichever is earlier, will be subject to advance 
review and approval by the Forest Service. 

13. The amounts pavahble hereunder may be resdjusted at the beginning of each 
hi-vyear period commencing with the date of this permit in order to place the 
charges on a basis that is equitable to both parties. 

14. All navments made nnder paragraph 12 shall be made after each of the 
rental periods above specified on demand to the regional fiseal agent. bv check, 
draft. or money order payable to the order of the Forest Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

15. The permittee shall: 

(a) Submit by 2 months after the close of its fiseal year a profit and loss 
statement or other satisfactory evidence of the business transacted under 
the nermit, including the caleulation of net profit for the fiseal vear. 

(b) Maintain an acceptable accounting system of the permit operations 
as a sennrate entity. 

(c) Make available for examination by the Forest Service, as requested, 
the accounts and records of the permittee relating to operations under this 
permit. 

16. For the term of this permit, the permittee shall have permission to use, 
subject to all of the conditions set out herein; the arena to be constructed on the 
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permitted land by the Organizing Committee, VIII Olympic Winter Games, 
Squaw Valley, Calif., U.S.A., 1960, Ine., pursuant to Public Law 85-365, 72 Stat, 
78, which arena becomes the property of the United States as completed. 

17. The permittee agrees during the term of this permit to maintain the 
arena as a memorial to the VIII Olympic winter games to be available for public 
use. 

18. The permittee shall maintain the arena in as good condition as received for 
use, ordinary wear and tear and acts of: God excepted, and shall supply and 
replace any furnishings that may be destroyed, broken, or lost, with furnishings 
of a like kind and of equal value. Upon termination of this permit the permittee 
shall deliver up to the forest supervisor the arena premises, improvements, 
appurtenances, and furnishings. 

19. In the event there is a breach of any of the conditions in this permit, the 
Forest Service shall advise the permittee thereof in writing and the permittee 
shall have 60 days from the date of such notice to cure the default. If the 
default is not cured by the permittee in the time allowed, or any extensions of 
time granted by the Forest Service in writing, then this permit may be termi- 
nated by the Forest Service for breach of its provisions. 

20. The temporary use and occupancy of the premises and improvements herein 
described may not be sublet by the permittee to any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion without the prior written approval of the forest supervisor, and prior to 
April 1, 1960, the permittee should also clear requests for such occupancy and 
use with the Organizing Committee, VIII Olympic Winter Games, Squaw Val- 
ley, Calif., 1960, Inc., provided, however, that such approval will not be unrea- 
sonably withheld. The permittee shall continue to be responsible for compliance 
with all conditions of this permit by the persons, firms, or corporations to whom 
such premises may be sublet. 

21. The press center, reception center, and exterior toilet buildings are tempo- 
rary and shall be removed by the permittee prior to January 1, 1961, unless other- 
wise specifically authorized in writing by the forest supervisor. 

22. An office for the forest officer in charge will be provided in the form of a 
room of not less than 150 square feet of floor space in the Administration 
Building. 

23. Any temporary housing on the permitted area for personnel and labor 
force connected with construction and maintenance of approved facilities will be 
provided in a manner acceptable to the forest supervisor. 

24. All bare earth surfaces resulting from the construction of the ski jump 
and ski runs shall be protected against accelerated erosion by means which may 
include both revegetation and mechanical measures. Details for this work will 
require prior approval of the forest supervisor. 

25. All slash resulting from clearing or other tree or brush removal will be 
disposed of by lopping and scattering. or by piling and burning, or otherwise, 
in a manner approved by the forest supervisor. 

26. The permittee agrees to take all reasonable precaution to avoid damage 
to property and resources of the United States, and diligently to undertake sup- 
pression action in the event of fire resulting from the exercise of the privileges 
herein granted. This shall include preparing and putting into effect a fire pre- 
vention and control plan adequate in the judgment of the forest supervisor. 

27. The permittee shall prepare and put into effect a snow safety plan satis- 
factory to the forest supervisor, designed to be adequate for the protection of 
contestants, spectators, and the general public. 

28. The permittee will provide appropriate rustic signs, of type and wording 
and at locations approved by the forest supervisor, informing the public that na- 
tional forest lands are being used for the 1960 Winter Olympic Games. 

29. The diversion of Squaw Creek shall have a channel 16’ deep, rip-rapped 
on turns and of the dimension shown in the Preliminary Facilities Plan. Below 
the catchment basin, the KT-22 drainage stream shall be in a concrete-lined 
channel 12’ wide at the top. 3’ wide at the bottom, and 3’ deep in the location 
shown in the plan. 

30. Upon written request from the California Olympic Commission, the divi- 
sion of beaches and parks, department of natural resources, or another agency 
of the State of California acceptable to the Forest Service, may be designated 
as the agency to carry out the terms of this permit. 

31. Should it develop that additional national forest lands will be required 
for Olympic winter games development purposes, the permit may be amended 
to include additional acreage. 
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32. All tow, lift, and tramway facilities will be built and maintained in 
accordance with the applicable existing requirements of the State division of 
industrial safety. 

33. In connection with the performance of work under this permit, the per- 
mittee agrees not to discriminate against any employee or applicant for em- 
ployment because of race, religion, color, or national origin. The aforesaid 
provision shall include, but not be limited, to the following: Employment, up- 
grading, demotion, or transfer; recruitment or recruitment advertising; layoff 
or termination; rates of pay or other forms of compensation; and selection for 
training, including apprenticeship. The permittee agrees to post hereafter 
in conspicuous places, available for employees and applicants for employment, 
notices to be provided by the permittee setting forth the nondiscrimination 
provisions. He further agrees to insert the foregoing provisions in all sub- 
contracts hereunder, except subcontracts for standard commercial supplies or 
raw materials. 

34. The permittee and his employees shall not discriminate because of race, 
religion, color, or national origin against any person by refusing to furnish 
such person any accommodation, facility, service, or privilege offered to or 
enjoyed by the general public. Nor shall the permittee or his employees pub- 
licize the accommodations, facilities, services, or privileges in any manner that 
would directly or inferentially reflect upon or question the acceptability of the 
patronage of any person because of race, religion, color, or national origin. 
The permittee shall include and require compliance with a provision similar 
to the one contained in this requirement in any subcontract made with respect 
to the operations authorized hereunder. 

The terms of this permit are hereby approved and accepted. 

CHARLES R. BLYTH, 
Chairman, California Olympic Commission. 

May 23, 1958. 

Cras. A. CONNAUGHTON, 
By W. C. BRANCH, 
icting Regional Forester, California Region, U.S. Forest Service. 


May 22, 1958. 


Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
( Discussion held off the record.) 


NECESSITY FOR MILITARY SUPPORT 


Mr. Kine. I can only reiterate the fact that our experience in the 
trial events proved the absolute necessity of adequate military support 
if we are going to put the games on in a manner befitting our country 
as the host Nation. 

(Diseussion held off the record. ) 








Monpay, Marcu 23, 1959, 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, COURT OF MILITARY 
APPEALS 
WITNESSES 


HON. R. E. QUINN, CHIEF JUDGE, COURT OF MILITARY APPEALS 
J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE, ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES DIVISION, OSD 


Program and financing 





} 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





| 








Program by activities: Military justice (total obligations) _- — 451 | $408, 000 | $425, 00 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_.___.-_- RAR A nisare hes ceeeeuatin 
New obligational authority. ...........__- oabons 387, 000 | 408, 000 | 425, 00 
{= ————————————  —_—_______ ——__ 
New obligationai authority: | a 
Appropriation. , 3 375, 000 | 380, 000 | 425, 000 
Transfe rred from *‘Contingencies, Department of De- | | 
ES en NE ID Si os ho nn pin cect ecg neem dine SRO00 fe cecsinwccee sins 
Appropriation (adjusted) ___ stax 387, 000 380, 000 | 425, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay incre vases... nee Rite dite dad Sabet 28, 000 | 


Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 

















Total number of permanent positions___.................._._- | 42 43 | 43 
Average number of all employees he 2 Eee 40 41 43 
Number of employees at end of year___....._.............._.. 42 43 | 43 
Average GS erade and salary__........................-..---- 8.1 8.3 $7,040 | 8.4  $7,1% 
01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions ______. a aa a aca $315, 791 $346, 125 $359, 320 
iprer peretiens wer vinees. fee wc se. , 273 | 1,875 | 3, 38) 
Total personal services __........----- acl ae 317, 064 | 348, 000 "362, 700 
RT TE ROR cubes Pe tec oan ce ssid dette titel etere ed athe aia tekaticdeire | 6,413 6, 500 | 6, 500 
RESIDUE OE SER ais pce gececscctinriasseebs | OE ctietess ocd wing ee nee 
04 Communication services__.............__.-__. Pi PL | 9, 349 9, 000 9, 000 
06; Printing and reproduction. ....<.......5-5-5.-<.5-6.0cu 8, 707 8, 500 8, 500 
O7 Other contractial services. _.............................. 7, 161 5, 000 | 5, 000 
eee NINE ET SUIDUEINED oe a bee coca cnc cae mcone canal 4, 161 4, 000 4, 000 
Pe III os nt an pes aie ae | 7, 973 6, 000 7, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _.._._._._- aap ee, 18, 065 20, 100 20, 900 
ah: emNUR, MOR, SUNN SUNCOINT EN 500 500 
15 Taxes and assessments ee AS en ae ee 553 | 400 400 
| i a 
Total obligations___._-.....______- Rd a ee ha 379, 451 | 408, 000 | 425, 000 





Mr. Manon. The committee will resume the heari ings on the Defense 
budget for the fiscal year 1960. 

We have before us again today one of our favorite friends, the able 
Chief Judge of the Court of Military Appeals, the Honorable R. E. 


Quinn. Proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Judge Quinn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
glad to appear before you to submit for your consideration the : appro- 


priation request of the U.S. Court of Military Appeals for fiscal 
year 1960. 
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Please permit me to thank the committee for the generous words 
of commendation contained in its last report. We deeply appreciate 
the committee’s interest in the court’s work. 

As you know, the court, staffed completely by civilians, has now 
been in existence more than 8 years. The court, since its creation in 
1951, has been required to interpret the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice and to enforce its provisions according to the intent of Con- 
gress. ‘This intent was to establish a complete, fair, and impartial 
judicial system. The court, in its daily work, has never lost sight of 
this goal. 

While the number of appeals has leveled off to approximately 1,700 
cases per year, the internal workload of the court has sharply in- 
creased in the past 2 years. By way of illustration, statistically, there 
were written and published 126 opinions during fiscal year 1957; 
whereas during fiscal year 1958 there were released 322 opinions and, 
for the first 7 months of fiscal year 1959, there have been released 131 
opinions. The increase in the number of opinions reflects the court’s 
progressive demand for stricter compliance with the provisions of the 
code at the trial level. Sufficient time has now elapsed, allowing for 
the necessary adjustment on the part of each branch of the armed serv- 
ices to this new criminal code, to stress closer adherence to the sound 
practices which obtain in our civilian system. Improyements have 
been made in the administration of military justice since the enact- 
ment of the code. We hope that continued supervision and applica- 
tion will produce further improvements in the future. 

We have tried to carry out the will of the Congress of the United 
States. We attempt to see to it that every individual is guaranteed 
due process of law. The elements of due process are: an independent, 
unbiased, and courageous tribunal; full notice in advance to all de- 
fendants of the nature and extent of the charges against him; full 
and free opportunity to present evidence in his defense; the right to 
cross-examine witnesses; and to argue the credibility, weight, and 
relevance of the evidence as to each item and as to the whole; and as 
to any legal proposition applicable thereto; and finally, a judgment 
according to law, not the will of the tribunal, or dictated directly or 
indirectly from without. 

We have earnestly endeavored to make the U.S. Court of Military 
Appeals a court in every sense of the word. We have tried to dis- 
charge our obligations with fairness, firmness, justice, impartiality, 
and judicial dignity. However, a court cannot actually be a court 
unless it has absolute independence. Anything less is incompatible 
with its judicial obligations. 

Civil Service has interfered to some extent with our ability to dis- 
charge our obligations freely and fairly. We maintain that we should 
not be subject to Civil Service interference; that we are not subject to 
them in any way: that no court can be a court in the full sense of the 
word if any executive agency can interfere in its affairs. We would 
welcome an expression to that effect from this committee. 

For the record, I submit the following statistical report on the 
number, status, and disposition of all cases docketed with the court 
through December 31, 1958. 

(The report follows :) 
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Status of cases as of Dec. 31, 1958 


PO I cts a ined se wei a : eee wales cee as <a 


TOTAL BY SERVICES 


Article 67(b) (3), Uniform Code of Military Justice: 





Petitions _ - - ent t Beaks a ties Se 
Army salen ees ee ee ee eT 7, 530 
Navy Sl i th acta od ni Se cee eee SA ae 2, 266 
Air Force____--- ee ss ; ed = oa 2, 672 
const (vara... =... 2.2 Bo ee 3 eee oe Zo 36 

Article 67(b)(2), Uniform Code of Military Justice: 

Certificates. .......- Beri, cess Z ; ere 278 
Army gb sc bos ‘ pCee coated 94 
Navy ae ees NSE Wire t ales pee. See 5 os Teale by ide oaks 144 
Aim Perse. 6: bn een 7 5 Slant ba owls bribe sep isi aes shi 35 
ont Asn ile area oS 5 oe, ee - 5 

Article 67(b) (1), Uniform Code of Military Justice: 

DEmeReOtt! oo Se Iya tose et Siete es 234 
IEE a i, Snr ts Sy se a a Se 31 
NER a ct eh os cae ee aol men 2 
PUN et et a sk Ok td oN A aN Soe a. Sh gees l 
een eens ote 6 on ee get oh ete 0 

COURT ACTION 

PORES ee ee ee a Re ne 
Granted. : Bad Fae ; sites Ae SU ee 1, 265 
Denied_.- _- os - coeeln 8 9 itt Se ee ee 
DORIIRERIIA nc Be age as hte toe oe 9 
IN a dativnhinn sie he 4 ee res ~ Se Cee ae € 264 
Disposed of on motion__-_---_----- peepee kins See! See ms 42 
Remanded to board of review-_---- Wp. 22a ees ct 


Disposed of by setting aside findings and sentence_-_-__----------- 2 














RONG MIR IE MEI CUD MEON oe nb anteaneke nan 66 
asin oes caedee nan ra eeGae Meds han heen 30 

SPIRENT aoa Fr te ne Bg op eet Gas 4278 
III ee en a bh el cock een a oe mae e 261 
ee Ea . po GFE cn see 4am 7 
SN Toro ok ae wet gy Ee oo I Se se os 5 
RR a ee ee ie Bes Be ea i = 4 
Sa I 8 Nt Re 2 

RENNER oe ee Lebel ch ao wemecadeucetadd 5 34 
aR NINO oo ig Awana ww Sel cinta eee 33 
SEUAR IEG Cir RAORIR ST POUT na becca tome nckew cma 1 
RIN a a a height toa Ge oni 1 

RI WINN 5 ot = cca er Enis Sec edacaceeunt Ge bees 61, 429 
NI ech an a a eg Sas eee ate 1, 054 
reemnemnice sy eure es ASL OS UL A a gue es ONE A ee ee 9 
I Fe O52 LLL aesUbesevaedcdtdeewualeeie’ 48 


" 1 Discrepancy in total due to some cases coming up both on petitions and certificate, petitioned or certified 
oxic. 1 mandatory case filed twice, and 3 mandatory cases filed as petitions after 2d board of review 
opinion. 

2 32 cases involving death sentences; 2 cases involving general officers. 

3 Discrepancy of 127 in total is due to more than 1 action taken on individual cases. 

42 opinions released in docket 8,176. 

$2 opinions released in docket 6,388. 

* 1,429 cases were disposed of by 1,368 opinions. 
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Status of cases as of Dec. 31, 1958—Continued 
COURT ACTION—continued 


Article 67 (b)(1), Uniform Code of Military Justice—Continued 


Porcurtan granu: U5) st Ue Ugo ca eeu l Ee e eR cee 22 
CBP On eB is Sg 5 Cece RES os ed iotpen ast damceaiadas 228 
Certificates and petitions_-----.----- 5 ics aces ads aes ta aids aaa rae dl 
Certificate (motion to stay)_------- ine nm as ae age e ae Se ee 1 
MENGRUOIN os oR beet On. wna Wel a Ses uWe Wesabe aiwenaan acm 33 
Peticion: for @ new tise se oo a oa ncn cwneecoun 1 
Petition for reconsideration of petition for a new trial__-.-------- 1 

1 


BRUACly Cer PORE 6 hn cham an ens «Ghee ec enne aside nswoneak 
12, 650 


Completed cases__- a irs am cto ah alae ae ete ape 


Petitions Genied:.. ..2 2.82 cin cnn Secces eke eae eee eee 
Petitions withdrawn _~ _._-----.- richie ig ays cage xcerah S Siar «2 264 
Petitions dismissed _ _ -_._-_- : SA hse Re i a Oia eae Re 9 
Certificates withdrawn __-__------ eee coe ae eee 5 
Disposed of on motion (without opinion) -_.__------------------ 35 
Disposed of by order setting aside findings and sentence- - - - - - pret 2 
Remanded to board of review- - -- - -- ball es athens cw a ie aiae isd cares eh da ei 108 
BY GMO oc cc aeces ns Ba ae sa Srey aha asec x A a os ah lp cn 1, 382 

Peonninnd Gommecuene os... ace e chee cen ia Greene eae ee aera 160 
PRITORS TREE og ian ce anes baraen Gees fice oaae ames 40 
Set for hearing __-~--- cade iar a eats Ga Sain a gies on ne ee ee 12 
Petitions granted—awaiting briefs _- ------- RSE eae tem § % o 9 
Petitions—court action due 30 dayss_... s..s.. 2 22... +. -se 66 
Petitions twain TORNOS.. 6c 5 noe ck ce netes cemwccess cues 30 
Certifioates-—-a waiting Oriel ew on os ke hn See ren cawdcpowemens 2 
NMaINISSGr Ya WEI UTIOIE 6 oon oe hee steed cena edn manyaees 1 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Judge. 
ESTABLISHMENT AND PURPOSE OF COURT OF MILITARY APPEALS 


Generally, what is the purpose of your court ? 

Judge Quinn. To see to it that every person in the Military Es- 
tablishment—Army, Navy, Air Force, Coast Guard, Marine Corps— 
gets substantial justice in the event that he is accused of crime. 

Mr. Manon. You have been on the court since it was established ? 

Judge Quinn. I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. That was when ? 

Judge Quinn. It was established in 1950, and we were appointed 
in 1951. 

Mr. Manon. In your opinion, is your court accomplishing the pur- 
poses for which it was created by the Congress ? 


ALLEGED INTERFERENCE BY CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Judge Quinn. Yes, it is, Mr. Chairman, although we have had 
some little interference, as I indicate, from civil service, and there 
are pressures from the outside. In other words, there has been some 
attempt made to put this court in the executive department, to indi- 
cate that the President has some review power over our decisions, and 
so forth, and of course that is just not so. Asa matter of fact, some 
of the individuals in the Department of Defense attempted to delete 
from my statement some of the observations I have made this morn- 
ing, which I think is a highly improper interference in our affairs. 
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TREND OF MAJOR MILITARY CRIMES 


Mr. Manon. What is the trend in major crimes in the military ? 
Judge Quinn. I would think the trend is downward at the present 
time. After the Korean war there was some, perhaps 15 or 20 per- 
cent, diminution in the matter of major crime in the military services. 


JURISDICTION OF THE COURT 






















Mr. Manon. Do you review admiralty 
Stafes military personnel ? 

Judge Quinn. No; we do not, Mr. Chairman. Our jurisdiction 
is only criminal. 

Mr. Manon. Does the military have court-martial jurisdiction over 
civilian workers for the Military Establishment ? 

Judge Quinn. Yes; they do, overseas. Arguments in two cases, 
however, will probably be heard in the Supreme Court of the United 
States some time next fall on the jurisdiction over civilian employees. 

Mr. Manon. How about military personnel who have been dis- 
charged ? 

Judge Quinn. Under the ruling in the Toth case, Mr. Chairman, 
we would have no jurisdiction over military personnel who have been 
discharged. 


cases involving United 


EFFECT OF STATUS OF FORCES AGREEMENTS 









Mr. Manon. What effect does the status of forces agreements with 
foreign countries have on our military justice system ? 

Judge Quinn. It circumscribes it to some extent. Of course, a 
number of our soldiers have been turned over to foreign tribunals 
for trial. I went through Europe a year ago last summer and I went 
up through Alaska this summer. On my trip to Europe I found 
no indication of any unfairness to the individuals tried in foreign 
courts. 











NATURE OF CASES REVIEWED 


Mr. Manon. I note the majority of your work is in the field of 
certiorari, but that you do handle mandatory cases. Will you ex- 
plain the nature of the mandatory cases whic h you handle? 

Judge Qurxn. Yes, sir. Every death sentence is a mandatory 
case, Mr. Chairman. It has to be reviewed by our court. We have 
had approximately 36 of those in the 8 years in which we have been 
sitting. Every case involving the conviction of a flag officer, which 















PS 
would be either a general or an admiral, we are required to review. 


There has been only one case of a general. Either the generals do 
not get into trouble so frequently or they do not get caught as often 
as the enlisted men. 

Then of course the Judge Advocate General of each service has the 
right to certify any legal problem in a court-martial case to us for 
adjudication. 


DESIRABILITY OF PRIVILEGE OF INCREASING OR DECREASING SENTENCES 


Mr. Manon. Do you think it would be desirable for your court to 
have and exercise the privilege of increasing or decreasing sentences? 
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Judge Quinn. I certainly do not think we should have any right to 
increase the sentence. I am not so sure that it would not be feasible 
to give us the power to reduce. 

Mr. Froop. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to indicate my opinion, Judge, on that question. 
There is no doubt in my mind that you should have the right to re- 
duce sentence, none whatsoever in my opinion. 


PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF COURT-MARTIAL OFFICERS 


Mr. Manon. What is your personal opinion regarding the pro- 
fessional qualifications of the officers who are appointed to conduct 
military courts-martial in both the prosecution field and in the de- 
fense field ? 

Judge Quinn. I think they have shown a very definite improve- 
ment in the last 8 years, Mr. Chairman, and we have had some very 
excellent examples of young men coming into the service who con- 
ducted courts-martial as law officer or as defense or appellate counsel. 
Of course, I do not think you get, generally speaking, as good lawyers 
in the military service as you get on the outside, because on the out- 
side they learn the law from the ground up. I understand now there 
is some attempt on the part of the Navy to go back to the old system 
of sending graduates of Annapolis to school to make lawyers out of 
them, and I do not think you can make the best lawyers that way. 


CORRECTNESS AND PROPRIETY OF COURT-MARTIAL PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. Manion. Do you have any way to assess the correctness or pro- 
priety of court-martial proceedings which are not reviewed by your 
court ? 

Judge Quinn. Not unless they are under review by our court. 


RECOMMENDED CHANGES IN UCMJ 


Mr. Manon. Have you recommended any change in the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice ? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, we have, Mr. Chairman. We have recom- 
mended, in conjunction with the Judge Advocates General, 17 amend- 
ments to the Uniform Code which are coming on for consideration 
sometime in the month of April, I understand. 

Mr. Manon. You mean by the appropriate committees ? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, under a special committee of the House Armed 
Services Committee where Mr. Kilday is to be the chairman. 


NATURE OF ALLEGED INTERFERENCE BY CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Mr. Manon. You refer to the Civil Service problem which has 
arisen in the administration of your court. Will you explain briefly 
what this interference is? 

Judge Quinn. Of course, our court is staffed with a number of 
highly intelligent lawyers. It is difficult to keep them working for 
the court and for the Government because of the greener fields out- 
side. We lost several very brilliant young men “because of inter- 
ference by Civil Service. They send two or three women over taking 
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up our time, going over the capacities of these men to do the work 
that we think they should do and which we only can evaluate, it 























seems tome. In other words, it is a lawyer’s work. Civil Service, of Mi 
course, has interfered with our promoting some of the men that we whet 
think are the most valuable. The court decided to give our Chief M 
Commissioner, Mr. Tedrow, a grade 18 and our clerk, Mr. Proulx, a | °° 
grade 18. We were told by the executive department that we cannot wal 
do that; that unless Civil Service says it is all right, we have no a 
power to do it. r 
Of course, the power to tax is the power to destroy, and if they this 
can tell us who we can have and how we can grade them, they can J 
tell us we cannot have anybody. 
Mr. Manon. I understand that this is a problem which probably 
would not be handled by the Appropriations Committee. We are M 
glad to be informed of the fact, and we regret the problem. I think of p 
this is not the proper forum in which to determine what shall be done : 
about the rate of pay of employees of Judge Quinn’s court. far 
Mr. Fioop. As I sat down, I just happened to hear you telling Mr. that 
Mahon something about the Department of Defense would not let you | nay 
do what ? N 
Judge Quinn. They suggested that I delete from my statement the | o¢ ¢ 
part in which I spoke about the independence of this court. Of J 
course, in my opinion, you cannot have a court unless it is completely def 
independent. If Civil Service can interfere with the operation of our | yg 
court, then I think Congress might just as well abolish our court. We m4 
recognize no responsibility to anybody except the Congress of the 
United States, and we have perhaps more pressure brought to bear on 
us than any other court in the land. 
Mr. Fioop. May I pursue that a minute, Mr. Chairman? ] 
Mr. Manon. Yes. rec 
Mr. Fioop. I have never heard this before. | 
(Off the record.) 
ADEQUACY OF PERSONNEL OF THE COURT Sal 
Mr. Manon. How many personnel do you have in the court? ai. 
Judge Quinn. Forty-two. 
Mr. Manon. Is that a reasonably adequate number ? 
Judge Quinn. Yes; I would say it is, Mr. Chairman. a 
INCREASE IN INTERNAL WORKLOAD és 
Mr. Manon. You mention a sharp increase in the internal work- 
load. Do you think that will continue in future years? - 
Judge Quinn. No; unless there was a change in the Defense De- 
partment. Of course, with the decrease in the number of personnel 
from 3,000,000 to 2,500,000, and the new policy of eliminating some of a 
the less desirable individuals in the first place, that will necessarily es 
result in reduction of work for our court. So I think last year, unless ; 


there is a change in circumstances, would probably represent the max- 
imum effort to which we would be put. 
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OBLIGATIONS 







Mr. Manon. Now give us your obligations to date and advise 
whether or not you anticipate any unobligated balance. 






it we a Rots 

Yhief Mr. Wy.im. Sir, as of February 28 the obligations for the court 
lx, a | were $270,871; expenditures were $207,000. Based on the amount 
nnot | ®Wailable for 1959 of $408,000, it is not anticipated we will have any 





unobligated balance available as of June 30. 
Mr. Manon. Do you incur any expenses other than those funded by 

























































they this appropriation? 
can Judge Quinn. No, sir. 
ably FIFTH AMENDMENT 
‘ink Mr. Manon. Has there been any noticeable increase in the number 
a of personnel taking the fifth amendment ? 
: Judge Qurnn. Of course, we hear no testimony, Mr. Chairman, as 
ov : ’ ’ < ’ 
Mr far as our court is concerned. We have never had any instance of 
~-* | that kind. I do not think I have ever seen one during the court- 
1m martial system at any stage. 
‘] Mr. Manon. Does the court-martial system lend itself to that sort 
Of of operation or not? 
el Judge Quinn. I would say no. I know of no instance where any 
: y defendant has ever invoked the fifth amendment in the court-martial 
We system. 
(Off the record.) 
the 
i JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 
Mr. Manon. We will insert the justifications at this point in the 
record. 
(The justifications follow :) 
JUSTIFICATION OF EsTIMATES, FiscaL YEAR 1960 
Salaries and expenses, Court of Military Appeals, Department of Defense—Appro- 
priation introduction 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 
Appropsiation oF eGtim att < «.. .o0cnccnenasnsdscccoumasanenen $375, 000 1 $408, 000 | $425, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Contingencies, Department of Defense’’ 
PO Raab, MAS) sb iadce 2 occ teers oceuseineadaaedk cencens OOo okie Bite eel 
Unobligated balance of appropriation .........------.....----- <0 T IN Varian cre sicaganiga kummenenaaoaiansis 
k- Total direct obligations...........- a ltt aceni 379, 451 1 408, 000 425 000 
e- 1 Includes $28,000 proposed supplemental due to pay increases. 
el ; 
of This appropriation provides for the salaries of the three judges, other officers 
and employees, and the necessary expenses of the Court of Military Appeals, 
y established pursuant to the Uniform Code of Military Justice (10 U.S.C. 801). 
3S The court serves as the appellate court of last resort for all of the more serious 






court-martial convictions of military personnel. 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The U.S. Court of Military Appeals, established by the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice (10 U.S.C. 801), serves as the court of last resort for all of the more 
serious court-martial convictions of military personnel. The court has jurisdic. 
tion as to questions of law in all cases: 

(1) Affecting a general or flag officer, or extending to death; 

(2) Certified to the court by the Judge Advocates General of the armed 
services, and by the General Counsel of the Treasury Department, acting 
for the Coast Guard ; and, 

(3) Petitioned by accused who have received a sentence of a year or more 
confinement, and/or a disciplinary discharge. 

The decisions of the court are final in all such cases and there are no further 
direct reviews. 

In addition, the court is required by law to work jointly with the Judge Advo- 
eates General of the military departments, and to report annually to the Con- 
gress on the progress of the military justice system under the code, and to ree- 
ommend improvements therein wherever necessary. 


Summary of obligations by object 


Object classification Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
1958 1959 | 1960 
| | 

oa 2 |---| 
01 Personal services__.- $317, u4 $348, 000 | $362, 700 
02 Travel. - A 6,413 6, 500 6, 500 
03 Transportation of things 5 S | 4 
04 Communication services 9, 349 9, 000 | 9, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. - 8, 707 8, 500 | 8, 500 
07 Other contractual services 7, 161 4, 000 5, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- ; 4, 11 4, 000 4, 000 
0S Equipment 7, 973 | 6, 000 7, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions__- 18, 065 20, 100 20, 900 
13 Refunds, awards and indemnities ; 500 | BON 
15 Taxes and assessments__-_. : re 553 400 - 400 

co ee. Fe ee ee Se hie Uhien 379, 451 | 408, 000 42 25, 000 


STAFF EXPLORATION OF PROBLEM OF PAY OF EMPLOYEES OF COURT OF 
MILITARY APPEALS 


Mr. Mauon. I would say, Judge Quinn, that I shall ask the staff to 
make a thorough exploration of this problem of the pay of employees 
in your office which you have discussed in your statement. I shall ask 
them to give us documentation and recommendations in regard to the 
matter, and we, too, will look into the matter otherwise. 

Judge Quinn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mauon. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Just one question. I did not get your response to 
Chairman Mahon as to what particular section of your statement was 
objectionable to somebody, and who that somebody was. 

Mr. Manon. Judge Quinn takes the Civil Service Commission to 
task on page 3 of his statement. 

Judge Quinn. This is a memorandum from Defense. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The Defense Department wrote a memorandum for 
Judge Quinn as follows: 


Title 10 United States Code section 867, article 67a(1). There is a Court of 
Military Appeals located for administrative purposes in the Department of 
Defense * * * 
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Counsel for Civil Service Commission, in reviewing question as to whether 
court Was in the judicial branch or the executive branch concluded that it was 
in the executive branch. In summing up, he made this comment : 

“Whether or not Congress could place review of courts-martial within the 
jurisdiction of the civil courts is a question of constitutional law involving the 
‘separation of powers’ doctrine. Such a question cannot, of course, be decided 
by this Office. However, in the opinion of the writer, for the Commission to 
decide the Court of Military Appeals is in the judicial branch for civil service, 
without a firm expression of the congressional intent, would be to go contrary 
to the long-adhered-to rule that the military is a part of the executive branch.” 

Judge Quinn has never accepted the opinion of the counsel for the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The question comes up again because of OSD’s refusal to pay Tedrow a salary 
at the rate prescribed for GS-18 on determination of Judge Quinn, without the 
approval of the Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. Loftis writes a memorandum to Judge Quinn as follows 


Mr. Foon. Who is he? 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Loftis is the Director of the Administrative Serv- 
ices Division of the Office of Secretary of Defense, and he says: 


In glancing over your statement for the appropriations hearings next week, 
it occurred to me that you may wish to reconsider the first paragraph on page 
3 and the last two sentences of the preceding paragraph. Isn't your problem 
here with respect to section 867 of title 10 of the code which establishes the 
court and places it, for administrative purposes, in the Department of De- 
fense? In this respect, your situation is similar to that of the Tax Court of the 
United States which is established in the executive branch. 

Rather than approaching the Appropriations Committee in this manner, 
perhaps you should bring this question to the attention of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee with a proposal to amend section 867, placing the court in the judicial 
branch for administrative purposes, if such action is consistent with other 
provisions of the code which give the President, as Commander in Chief, certain 
review powers over decisions of the court. It is my understanding that rates 
of pay for employees of the judiciary, unless otherwise fixed by statute, are 
established by the Director of the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
under the guidance of the Judicial Conference which meets semiannually. 

(Signed) J. R. Lorris, 
Director, Administrative Services Division. 





(Off the record.) 
CONSIDERATION AT TIME OF ESTABLISHMENT OF COURT 


Mr. Froop. When we debated that uniform code, this question 
arose as a material question, and there is absolutely no doubt in my 
mind that when I voted, I voted that this was an independent 
court. Under no circumstances would I want this court to be identi- 
fied with the Executive or the Department of Defense. I was on the 
State, Justice, and Commerce Committee for a number of years, under 
Appropriations. It was then known as State, Justice, C ommerce, and 
the Federal Judiciary. That was the title of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Manon. And Judiciary. 

_ Mr. Froop. And Judiciary; that is right. We handled all the 
judiciary. But under no circumstances does the United States Civil 
Service Commission have jurisdiction over such personnel unless 
Congress expressly provides so. In the case of the Tax Court and the 
Customs Court, Congress expressly provided so. The contrary is 
the case here. This would be flatly in the face of the division of 
powers. It would be most ill advised. For the Civil Service Com- 
mission to presume that they in any way could touch confidential 
employees of this Federal court is highly presumptuous and im- 
pertinent. 
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Mr. Manon, Let us have the the staff look into the record and re. 
view further as to any jurisdiction we might have. 

Any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Judge Quinn. 

Judge Quinn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 


CLAIMS, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
WITNESSES 


J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE, ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES DIVISION, OSD 

JAMES H. WILKINS, ATTORNEY ADVISER TO CHIEF, CLAIMS DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY 

CARROLL W. AUSTIN, BUDGET OFFICER, BUDGET AND FINANCE 
BRANCH, ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES DIVISION, OSD 


Program and financing 





——— 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 





| 
Program by activities: 








| 
UE ae ee ee tat ace, $5, 602, 130 $6, 209, 000 | $6, 200, 000 
2. Tort claims a aca: tl cenit daas lenis eoereretiacien 7, 426, 344 9, 422, 000 9, 411, 000 
3. Admiralty claims. __- nwt Rien ase ieenn serene 606, 969 850, 000 | 850, 000 
2; (peer milssetianeous claims... « ...<. connec ncn s es | 19, 315 | 39, 000 39, 000 
ites eieemnes 2 Fee dk | 13,654,758 | 16,520,000} —_ 16, 500,000 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers (goods and services provided by 
I al RGAE lxnnecandcacnselasreaace 
Unobligated balance no longer available__._............-- 144, 334 |- setae Nb Nictes w=] -<nwneeahawage 
New obligational authority.............................. | 11,400,000 | 16, 520, 000 | 16, 500, 000 








New obligational authority: | 
MURINE Sg a Ee $12,000,000 | $16,520,000 | $16, 500,000 
Transferred to “Operation and maintenance, Army” (72 | | 

RIND Cites eee se —600,000 |_---..-----_ | 





pM eC |, | a ee re 11, 400, 000 16, 520, 000 | 16, 500, 000 








Cxiarms, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Object classification 


| 
| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate 





1960 estimate 


13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities._.............-...-....- | $13, 654, 758 $16, 50,00 | $16, 500, 000 





Mr. Manon. Let us proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wyum. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre 
ciate the opportunity to appear again before your committee, this 
time for the purpose of discussing the fiscal year 1960 requirements 
for the appropriation “Claims, Department of Defense.” This ap- 
propriation provides for the payment, as authorized by law, of all 
noncontractual claims against the Department of Defense. The ap- 
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propriation request of $16.5 million for fiscal year 1960 represents the 
consolidated requirements of the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
and the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force for this 
pur yose. 

The various types of claims, for which provision has been made 
in this appropriation request, have been grouped into four major 
categories; namely, personnel claims, tort claims, admiralty claims, 
and other miscellaneous claims. 


PERSONNEL CLAIMS 


The personnel claims category includes (1) claims of military and 
civilian personnel for private property lost or damaged in the military 
service, (2) marine casualty claims, (3) repayments of erroneous col- 
lections, and (4) claims arising from the correction of military or 
naval records. It is estimated that the general category of personnel 
claims will require $6.2 million, or approximately 37.6 percent of the 
appropriation request, in fiscal year 1960. 


TORT CLAIMS 


The tort claims category includes (1) cases — under the Federal 
Tort Claims Act, (2) foreign claims, (3) claims due to noncombat 
activities, (4) compromise settlements by the Attorney General, (5) 
property damage claims against the Navy under the Property Damage 
Claims Act of 1919, and (6) claims arising from activities of the Army 
and Air National Guards. Approximately $9.4 million, or 57 percent 
of the appropriation request, 1s expected to be required for claims of 
these types during fiscal year 1960. 

German-contributed deutschemark support was utilized for the 
major portion of claims in Germany during fiscal year 1958. How- 
ever, no new deutschemark support was available this year for such 
claims and appropriated funds were provided by Congress for this 
purpose. In fiscal year 1960 no new deutschemark support will be 
available for claims in Germany, therefore appropriated funds will 
be required for this purpose. 

The almost 100 percent increase in noncombat activity claims in 
fiscal years 1959 and 1960 over fiscal year 1958 is due primarily to the 
increase in authority to settle claims administratively in the amount 
of $5,000 as against the previous $1,000. This increase was authorized 
by Public Law 85-729, approved August 23,1958. Prior to enactment 
of this law, all claims were certified to the Congress and paid from 
supplemental appropriation acts. 


ADMIRALTY CLAIMS 


Admiralty claims include payments under authority of the Ad- 
miralty Claims Act and Maritime Claims Act for claims arising from 
marine accidents and incidents involving vessels of the military depart- 
ments. Admiralty claims are expected to require approximately 
$850,000 in fiscal year 1960. Almost half of this amount was included 
for five large pending claims while the balance is for claims which can 
be expec ted from normal operations. 
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OTHER MISCELLANEOUS CLAIMS 


The other miscellaneous claims category includes amounts for (1) 
the indemnification of the Post Office Department for funds en- 
bezzled or for claims arising from error, loss, or defaleation by un- 
bonded mail clerks and commissioned officers and (2) for claims for 
damages, arising under training contracts with carriers, caused by the 
negligence of military trainees in accordance with the provisions of 
agreements whereby military personnel are trained by carriers at. no 
expense to the Government. It is estimated that $39,000 will provide 
for such purposes in fiscal year 1960. 

In developing this estimate for fiscal year 1960 consideration was 
given to a variety of factors and indicators which can be used to ap- 
proximate requirements of the claims appropriation. These included 
an analysis of pending cases, reports on accidents and losses, the 
overall size of the Armed Forces and their deployment, and the num- 
ber of maneuvers and training exercises. Each of these was con- 
sidered in light of the fact that, while the average administrative 
claim is paid within a year from the date of occurrence, many of 
the pertinent statutes permit submission of a claim up to 2 years 
from the date of occurrence. Compromise settlements of large 
claims, such as admiralty and cases handled by the Attorney General, 
often require + to 6 years after the date of incident. to effect. final 
settlement. 

SUMMARY 


In summary, the appropriation request of $16.5 million for fiseal 
year 1960 represents a conservative estimate of the requirements for 
all types of noncontractual claims against the Department of De- 
fense. The estimate makes no provision for claims which might arise 
from major collisions or other such contingencies which could result 
in substantial claims. 

All payments made from this appropriation are authorized by vari- 
ous statutes governing the settlement of claims or by the language of 
this appropriation. Funds not required for these purposes revert to 
the Treasury. No provision is made for any of the administrative or 
personnel costs required to process the claims under this appropri- 
ation. 

Representatives of the Army, Navy, and Air Force are here with 
me to discuss their requirements in more detail if you so desire. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED IN SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Manon. How many employees are involved in assessing these 
claims? 

Mr. Wyuie. Sir, these claims are settled in some cases all over the 
world. I believe we made a search of the record on that problem 
2 or 3 years ago. Do you have 4 any idea, Mr. Wilkins, about how 
many would be involved in that ? 

Mr. Wixxtys. No. It is almost impossible to state the number of 
personnel assigned actually to the settlement of claims alone, inasmuch 
as in the foreign countries most of them have other duties, ‘and in the 
Army here most of them have other duties. We could give you the 
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exact number of personnel that are assigned to the offices here in 
Washington in the settlement of claims. 

Mr. Manon, Approximately what is that number ? 

Mr. WiLkins. There are 39 civilians and 18 officers in the Depart- 
ment of the Army, there are 12 civilians and 5 military in the Air 
Force, and there are 19 civilians and 10 military in the Navy. It is 
impossible, again, to state that all of their operations are devoted 
to the settlement of claims. 

Mr. Manon. Do you regard the application of employee-hours to 
this job as being reasonably sound ¢ 

Mr. Winxrins. Very sound, sir. 


PROCESSING TIME OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Manon, Are the claims handled fairly expeditiously, Mr. 
Wilkins? 

Mr. Wivxkrns. Yes, they are, sir. Normally when a claim is re- 
ceived in the offices for administrative settlement, it is handled within 
30 to 90 days. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Manon. What are your current obligations for fiscal year 1959? 
Do you expect to have any unobligated bal: ance? 

Mr. Wyutm. I have that figure, Mr. Chairman. As of January 31 
we had obligated $6,256,000, with expenditures of $5,923,000. Gen- 
erally, the last 6 months of the fiscal year are when the heavy claims 
obligations occur. At this time it would be difficult to say if we 


would have any unobligated balances. 

Mr. Matron. This is an estimate which is, in a sense, a guess. 

Mr. Wruie. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The law requires you to pay these claims. 

Mr. Wyure. That is correct. 

Mr. Manion. So Congress really does not have much leeway in view 
of the law with respect to this appropriation. We have to provide 
funds to pay the claims. 

Mr. Wyuie. Yes, sir. Any unexpended balances would revert to the 
Treasury. 

EFFECT OF PUBLIC LAW 85-729 


Mr. Manon. Public Law 729 of the 85th Congress increased from 
$1,000 to $5,000 the ceiling on claims which could be settled adminis- 
tratively. 

Mr. Wyuir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think this will cause an increase in cost to the 
Government? What seems to be the effect of this law ‘ 

Mr. Wyue. Mr. Wilkins, sir, who is concerned primarily with the 
administration of the claims function in the Department of the Army, 
and who has excellent experience in this area, is here with me today, 
and can give the committee a good background on the overall situation. 

Mr. Marion. What would you say, Mr. Wilkins? 

Mr. Witxiys. I would say, Mr. Chairman, there would be very little 
administrative cost insofar as the increase of the administrative au- 
thority to pay, because at all times it has been necessary for us to inves- 
tigate and to determine the value of the claims. In the past, of course, 

38515—-59— pt. 4——- 64 
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where claims have been in excess of $1,000, we have made the investiga- 
tion and have recommended to the Congress the amount that is required 
to pay the claims. So the actual administrative operation remains 
about the same as it did prior to the passage of this law. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think the Sirernisent in the long run will 
spend more money or less money as a result of Public Law 729? 

Mr. Wrxrns. They will not spend more money, and it could result 
in a lesser expenditure due to the fact that quicker settlements may 
bemade. That is frequently attractive to the claimant. 


STATUS OF CLAIMS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 85-255 


Mr. Manon. Give us at this point in the record the status of claims 
under Public Law 255. You may supply that. 

What is the current estimated tota amount of claims under Public 
Law 255 of the 85th Congress? This is a controversial item, you 

may remember. 

Mr. Austin. That is the one for which there was a general provision 
that we pay from the military pay and allowance appropriations. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Austin. We would have to go to the military departments for 
that information. 

Mr. Wruir. That would not be paid out of this appropriation, sir. 

Mr. Austin. We would have to get it from the separate military 
pay and allowances appropriations of the military departments. 

Mr. Manon. Will you supply that at this point ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Public Law 85-255, 85th Congress, approved September 2, 1957, authorized 
payments to officers or former officers (including the widows and legal repre- 
sentatives of such officers who are deceased) who received an advancement in 
rank but because of the Economy Act, as interpreted by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, did not receive an increase in the rates of pay or allowances for any part 
of the period beginning July 1, 1932, and ending June 30, 1984. Under the law 
the Comptroller General was to determine the amount due in each case. All 
claims must be filed with that office prior to September 2, 1959. 

Section 633 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1959, provides 
that “hereafter any appropriation available to the agencies concerned for the 
pay and allowances of members of the uniformed services may be utilized for the 
payment of claims as authorized by Public Law 85-255, approved September 2, 
1957.” 

Pursuant to the above authority claims were filed with the General Ac- 
counting Office and settlements issued by that Office. These settlements were 
held by that Office until August 22, 1958, when funds were made available by 
section 638. The settlements were then released to the military departments 
who actually issued the checks. 

To date, on the basis of information received from the services, $1,043,000 has 
been paid. Payments are current with settlements received from the General 
Accounting Office. That Office advises they have less than 20 claims now 
pending. Claims are now coming in at the rate of approximately five a month 
and the General Accounting Office believes that the majority of claims has been 
received. Future claims will be limited primarily to widows and estates of 
deceased officers who qualify under the provisions of Public Law 85-255. We 
do not know the amount paid out by the Coast Guard, Public Health Service, 
and Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Wylie, will you check the previous record and 
make a cross-reference here to that? You need not add additional 
information which appears elsewhere. 

Mr. Wyte. I would be very glad to, sir. 
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JUSTIFICATIONS OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. Insert the justifications in the record. 
(The justifications follow :) 


Appropriation introduction 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


| 
1958 1959 1960 
| 


Appropriation or estimate . | $12,000,000 | $16, 520, 000 $16, 500, 000 
Deutschemark support . | By I Riaiennciadeincinncedl mip tdaeltciness 
Transferred to ‘‘Operation and maintenance, Army’”’ (72 Stat. | 

243) _- ‘ 
Unobligated balance of appropriation — 144, 334 


DE GAR ss incsaccccuscceceetseses acim iat emerenns 13, 654, 758 | 16, 520, 000 16, 500, 000 


This appropriation provides for the payment of all noncontractual claims 
against the Department of Defense as authorized by law and represents the 
consolidated requirements of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


Summary of obligations by major category 


Category | 1958 actual | 1950 estimate 1960 estimate 
| a 


Personnel claims... 5 i bie $5, 602, 130 $6, 209, 000 $6, 200, 000 
Tort claims_-___- : nace 7, 426, 344 9, 422, 000 9, 411, 000 
Admiralty claims : ‘ ; 606, 969 850, 000 850, 000 
Other miscellaneous claims _ _- piitneecee bis 19, 315 | 39, 000 39, 000 


Total ee ‘ —— 13, 654, 758 16, 520, 000 16, 500, 000 
| 





Personnel claims—Caseload and costs 


| 1958 actual 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 
Type of claim PM es 5 7 
Num- Total Num- Total Num- Total 
ber ber ber 





Military and civilian personnel | 24,819 | $4,219, 557 | 28,985 | $4, 900, 000 | 29,370 | $4, 960,000 
Marine casualty 2 3, 269 10 20, 000 10 20, 000 
Repayment of erroneous collections 161,818 | 1,237 162,500 | 1, 237 162, 500 
Correction of military and naval records_.. 450 | 1, 217, 486 461 1, 126, 500 440 1, 057, 500 


, 575 | 5, 602, 130 | 30,693 | 6, 209, 000 | 31,087 | 6, 200, 000 





Personnel claims include: 

(1) Payments, under authority of the Military Personnel Claims Act (10 
U.S.C, 2732), as amended, of claims of military and civilian personnel for 
private property lost or damaged in the military services. 

(2) Payments, under authority of the Marine Casualty Act (5 U.S.C. 946), to 
civilian employees assigned to vessels operated by the United States for loss of 
life and loss of, or damage to, personal effects due to war risks (including certain 
marine risks) in accordance with the practices of the maritime industry providing 
similar benefits to merchant marine personnel (including the payment of $10,000 
in event of loss of life directly or proximately caused by war or marine risks, 
the payment of not to exceed $500 to licensed officer merchant marine personnel 
for loss of personal effects, and the payment of not to exceed $300 to unlicensed 
crew members for loss of personal effects). 

(3) Payments, under authority contained in this appropriation, of amounts 
determined by the Secretary of Defense or officers designated by him to have 
been erroneously collected from military or civilian personnel, including amounts 
previously collected and covered into the General Fund of the Treasury. 
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(4) Payments under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C, 
191a), as amended by Public Law 220, 82d Congress, for claims arising from 
the correction of military or naval records. 


Tort claims—caseload and costs 


195 Sactual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 

Tyr claim . a4 “4 Se a | San 
Num- Total Num-}| Total | Num-/| _ Total 

ber | ber | | ber 


Federal tort 7 =" | 4,305 $560, 856 , oe $640,000 | 4, 530 | $640, 000 
Foreign 8, OS4 1, 485, 844 | 37,556 | 4,510,000 | 37,£56 | 4, 510, 000 
Noncombat activities- saraieied 5, 133 | 616, 415 5, 2 1, 230,000 | 6,255 | 1, 230, 000 
Compromise settlements — 319 2, 341, 039 | 335 | 3,000,000 335 | 3, 000, 000 
Property damage 5 12 1, 58° 5 | 2, 000 | 15 2, 000 
National Guard activities__- ia 260 | 21, 516 232 40, 000 | 225 | 29, 000 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Sub total 18, 113 5, 027, 252 | 923 | 9,422,000 | 48,916 | 9, 411, 000 
Deutsche mark support fer fore iga claims 2, 399, 09: atau ele . 

Total _...----| 18,113 | 7,426,344 | 48,923 | 9, 422, 000 | 
| | 


48, 916 9, 411, 000 


Records are not available on number of claims settled from deutsche mark support. 


Tort claims include: 

(1) Payments, under authority of the Federal Tort Claims Act of 1946 (28 
U.S.C. 2672), for damage to or loss of property or on account of personal injury 
or death, where the total amount of the claim does not exceed $1,000, caused 
by the negligent or wrongful act or omission of any employee of the Depart- 
ment of Defense while acting within the scope of his employment under circum- 
stances where the United States, if a private person, would be liable to the 
Claimant for such claim, in accordance with the laws of the place where the 
act or omission occurred. 

(2) Payments, under authority of the Foreign Claims Act of 1942 (10 U.S.¢ 
2734), to inhabitants of and in foreign countries for damage to or loss or de- 
struction of private property or for personal injury or death, not to exceed 
$15.000, caused by the negligent or wrongful act or omission of employees of 
the Department of Defense and under authority of Public Law 734, 83d Con- 
gress. which provided for a reciprocal and more effective remedy in the settle- 
ment of certain claims arising out of the acts or omissions of military and 
civilian personnel of the Armed Forces in the performance of official duty in a 
foreign country and which authorized the pro rata sharing of the costs of such 
Claims with the foreign countries. 

(3) Payments, under authority of the Military Claims Act of 19438 (10 U.S.C 
2733), for damage to or loss or destruction of private property, or medical, 
hospital, or burial expenses on account of personal injury or death caused by 
militery or civilian personnel incident to noncombat activities of the Department 
of Defense. 

(4) Payments, under authority of the Federal Tort Claims Act of 1946 (28 
US.C. 2677, for claim compromised, arbitrated or settled by the Attorney General. 

(5) ‘ayments, under authority of the Property Damage Claims Act of 1919 
(10 U.S.C. 7625), for damage to or loss of privately owned property where 
personnel of the naval service or Marine Corps are found to be responsible. 

(6) Payments, under authority contained in this appropriation, of claims for 
damages to or loss of private property incident to the operation of camps of 
instruction of Army and Air National Guard units while at or en route to and 
from such camps. 

{dmiralty claims—caseload and costs 


| 
1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
Le 


| ber || | ber 


] 
Num- | = Total 
| 
' 
| 


sr! Total Ise] Total 
' 





167 $606, 969 190 $850, 000 190 | $850, 000 
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This category includes: 

(1) Payments by the ee ae of the Navy, under authority of the Ad- 
miralty Claims Act (10 U.S.C. 7622), for personal injury or death or property 
damage caused by vessels of the N ‘avy, or in the naval service and for compensa- 
tion for towage and salvage services rendered to such vessels. 

(2) Payments by the Departments of the Army and Air Force, under authority 
of the Maritime Claims Act of 1951 (10 U.S.C. 4802-4806), for claims arising 
from similar marine accidents and incidents. 


Other miscellaneous claims—caseload and costs 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Type of claim ty ‘ory | | 
Num- | Total Num- Total | Num-| _ Total 


ber | | ber ber 


$34, 000 


Post office - - - - ot ; ‘ 33 | $19, 315 o | $34, 000 46 


5 
Training contracts. -- : tis ves | 5, 000 1 5, 000 





19, 315 ) 39, 000 46 39, 000 


Other miscellaneous Claims include : 

(1) Amounts under authority of the Post Office Claims Act (39 U.S.C. 135) 
for the Department of the Navy and Public Law 57, 83d Congress, for the De- 
partments of the Army and Air Force to provide for indemnification of the Post 
Office Department for funds embezzled or for claims arising from error, loss, or 
defaleation by unbonded mail clerks and commissioned officers. 

(2) Payments, under authority contained in this appropriation, of claims for 
damage, arising under training contracts with carriers, caused by the negligence 
of military trainees in accordance with the provisions of agreements whereby 
military personnel are trained by carriers at no expense to the Government. 

Mr. Manon. Any questions, gentlemen / 

Mr. SuHeprarp. No questions. 


SETTLEMENT TIME OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Froop. Do you get through these things in 1 year, on the 
average ¢ 

Mr. Witktins. Less than 1 year, on the average, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a pretty good record. 

Mr. Witkins. Normally it is from 30 to 90 days on the claims, less 
than 1 year on the average from the date of occurrence of the incident. 


TYPES AND VALUE OF CLAIMS 


Mr. FLoop. What are these, cats and dogs, or what / 

Mr. Witkins. You mean all the types of claims? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Witxins. All types of claims, sir, under every act. 

Mr. Froop. What is the highest claim you paid I: bs year, in dollars ? 

Mr. Winkixs. Our authority, sir, is $1,000 administrative authority 
to pay, with the exception of foreign claims. We have $15,000 admin- 
istrative authority under foreign cl: aims. 

Mr. Fioop. I thought you h: ada $5,000 ceiling. 

Mr. Winkins. We have a $5,000 ceiling now under title 10, section 
2733. That, I believe, was enacted in October of 1958, so we have not 
had too much actual impact from that law. We did pay several up 
to $5,000 during 1958. 

Mr. Fioop. It must have been earlier than October. 
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Mr. Witx1ns. My recollection is that it was October, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We were not here in October. 

Mr. Wixxrns. It was approved August 23, 1958. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Will the gentleman y ield? 

Mr. Fxoop. Yes. 

Mr. Minsuaru. You said all manner of claims. The largest inci- 
dence is in what type of claim? What is most prevalent? 

Mr. Wrxrns. The most prevalent claim, sir, comes under the Per- 
sonnel Claims Act, which is usually transportation loss damage to 
civilian and military personnel of the various armed services. Our 
next most prevalent type of loss probably is maneuver claim damage. 
Those losses generally are minor in nature. Our average personnel 
loss will run 

Mr. Mrinsuati. You mean for damage to standing crops and real 
property ? 

Mr. Wrxrns. In maneuvers, damage to fields, fences, private roads, 
private bridges, and things of that sort. Those generally are a very 
common type of claim under the Military Claims Act, section 2733 of 
title 10. They run, however, to rather minor amounts, about $100 on 
the average. 

Our personnel claims paid from the Military Personnel Claims Act, 
section 2732 of title 10, run on the average about $150 to $160 a claim. 


INVESTIGATION OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Mrinsuatu. How carefully do you investigate these $100 claims? 
Mr. Wixrins. They are thoroughly investigated, sir. We have our 


men in the field make the investigations on these claims to ascertain 
that they are meritorious claims in the amount in which the claim is 
presented. Frequently, of course, we have to settle them for a lesser 
amount, the amount we find the actual damage to have been. 


(Off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Undist 





Monpay, Marcu 23, 1959. 
CONTINGENCIES, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE, ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES DIVISION, OSD 


Program and financing 








| 
| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: Emergency and extraordinary expenses | 
(total obligations) --. $19, 909 | $30, 000, 000 $30, 000, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available. | 6, 091 | ee si. 


New obligational authority Gace 26, 000 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 


New obligational authority: | 
Appropriation -- . 30,000,000 | 30,000, 000 | 30, 000, 000 
Transferred to: | 

“Medical care,’’ Navy (72 Stat. 243) —657, 000 
“Olympic winter games, Department of Defense”’ | 
ee Rs Oi Ann sbontan dak cage tnnalne —3, 500, 000 | 
“Operation and maintenance, Army’”’ (72 Stat. 243) —6, 228, 000 | 
“Retired Pay, Department of Defense’ (72 Stat. 243).| —3, 000,000 | 
‘Salaries and expenses,’’ Advanced Research Projects | 
Agency (72 Stat. 7)__-.- | —10, 000, 000 | 
“Salaries and expense,’’ Office of Public Affairs (72 | 
MN so cthinnnnn na gohe tengese =— —16, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Court of Military Appeals” | 
(72 Stat. 243). —12, 000 
“Servicewide supply and finance,’’ Navy (72 Stat. 
ON. noee = : —6, 561, 000 








Appropriation (adjusted) - -- ° — 26, 000 30, 000, 000 
| | | 


Object classification 





: 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 


DREGE, « curusanacenkecesoniaiae en eneiamim setae $19, 909 et $30, 000, 000 


Mr. Manon. We will proceed to the consideration of “Contin- 
gencies.”” (General Moore. 

General Moors. Mr. Chairman, as indicated on page 83 of the com- 
mittee print and in the justifications, the Department is requesting 
an appropriation of $30 million under the head “Contingencies” for 
the fiscal year 1960, the same amount as was appropriated for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

For the current fiscal year to date, only $300,000 of the current ap- 
propriation of $30 million has been authorized to be expended. 

If I may, I would like to insert for the record, which can be printed 
and is not classified, a very short statement showing the purposes of 
this appropriation, as has been done in past years. 

Mr. Manon. The statement will be inserted in the record at this 
point. We realize that this appropriation cannot be discussed in 
full in view of all the ramifications involved. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the appropriation “Contin- 
gencies, Department of Defense” provides funds which are used by the Secre- 
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tary of Defense for emergency and extraordinary expenses arising from con- 
ditions involving the national security. No specific plans are made for the 
use of the funds requested under this appropriation. It is truly a reserve for 
contingencies and is used solely for emergency-type situations that come up 
unexpectedly during the year. If the projects for which these funds are pro- 
vided could be determined in advance, provision would be made for them in the 
regular appropriations of the Department of Defense. 

The use of funds from this appropriation is very carefully scrutinized, Any 
projects that can be appropriately provided from the regular appropriations 
are funded in the normal manner. The Secretary of Defense authorizes the 
use of these funds when he deems appropriate and such expenditures are ae- 
counted for solely on his certificate that they are necessary for confidential 
military purposes. 

The committee has been kept currently informed as to the status of this fund 
and this practice will continue. The appropriation request of $30 million for 
fiscal year 1960 is the same as the amount available this year. While it is 
hoped no part of this fund will have to be used, experience has shown that con- 
ditions do arise which cannot either be predicted or determined in advance, 
Therefore, this appropriation request of $30 million is considered the minimum 
amount which should be provided to the Secretary of Defense to meet any con- 
tingencies or extraordinary-type situations that may arise in fiscal year 1960. 


Mr. Manon. Any questions, gentlemen ‘ 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Forp. I still did not get how much, if any, you have obligated 
or transferred in fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Wy tir. Sir, we have one allocation out of this fund in 1959, 
$300,000. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have obligated as of now in fiscal 
1959, $800,000. ; 

General Moore. We have allocated $300,000 for that purpose, and 
we have obligated $55,245, and the expenditures out of that have been 
$40,285. 

Mr. Forp. Am I clear, then, that the remainder of this is more or 
less being held intact for the matter that you discussed a few minutes 
ago? 


g 
General Moore. Yes. That is $29,700,000. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CONTINGENCY FUND AND EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. Manon. Will you state whatever you appropriately can for 
the record concerning the difference between this contingency fund 
and the emergency fund which is contained in the bill ? 

General Moore. Yes, sir, and I can do it right now. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard felt it should be clarified for the record. 

General Moorr. The emergency fund provides for $150 million in 

cash and $150 million in transfer authority as may be available from 
other appropriations of the Department of Defense. It is available 
solely for transfer to appropriations available for research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. 
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AVAILABILITY OF CONTINGENCY FUND FOR NATIONAL GUARD PURPOSES 


Mr. Anprews. May I ask one question. 
General, could money from this fund be used for National Guard 
yurposes 4 

General Moorr. The contingency fund is for confidential military 
purposes. I feel that it is incumbent upon the Department to seek 
specific transfer authority when you augment an appropriation. 

Mr. Anprews. You know the story about the guard. For this year 
they were running $13.5 million short. Could they take $13.5 million 
from this fund for the guard ? 

General Moorr. The Congress could by inserting language authority 
totransfer it. 

(Off the record. ) 

TRANSFER 


Mr. Forp. May I ask a question here. In the justification, in the 
oreen sheets, for fiscal 1958 you list a number of items where transfers 
were made. 

General Moorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In the various line items reference is made, for example, 
to 72 Stat. 109. Is that the statute by which obligational authority 
was given for that transfer by congressional action ¢ 

Mr. Wyure. Yes, sir. Each one of those transfers was authorized 
by public law, by this committee. 

Mr. Forp. By actual law, not simply by congressional approval by 
letter or by committee report ¢ 

Mr. Wyuir. That is correct, sir, by actual legislation by this com- 
mittee for the Advanced Research Projects Agency, for the Olympic 
winter games, for the pay bill. Those were the things for which the 
transfers were made. 

Mr. Forp. One other question. This confidential category of trans- 
fer can be done by the Secretary on his own initiative, is that correct ? 

General Moore. That is for confidential purposes. It is allocated 
directly and spent accordingly. 

Mr. Forp. Without any approval by the Congress subsequent to 
the initial availability ? 

General Moorr. That is right, except we are required to report 
such activity to this committee periodically. 

Mr. Forp. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. 

(Off the record.) 
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Monpay, Marcu 25, 1959, 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


WITNESSES 


J. R. LOFTIS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 

J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE, ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES DIVISION, OFFICE, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

HON. MURRAY SNYDER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(PUBLIC AFFAIRS) 

VICE ADM. JOHN H. SIDES, DIRECTOR,WEAPONS SYSTEMS EVALUA- 
TION GROUP 

ERRETT P. SCRIVNER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Program by activities 
Direction and coordination of defense activities (total 





obligations) __- See ae ii dca Soka Sree Son oc $17, 128, 103 $19, 518, 000 $20, 500, 00 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts- -- : — 462, 011 600, G0 | 0060 ccncucones 
Unobligated balance no longer available ee 3, 908 
New obligational authority - ____- ase i 16, 670, 000 19, 066, 000 20, 500, 000 


New obligational authority: 
| 15, 600, 000 20, 500, 000 





INI oe i cg ete eashinkaen 15, 900, 000 
Transferred from | 
“Emergency fund, Department of Defense’’ (71 Stat. | | 
313; 72 Stat. 7, 713) chee es 1, 000, 000 7010001. occ uc coca 
“Opcration and mainten: ance, Art ny’ (5 U.S.C. | 
Lae ; ai chdeutsiviemaxie 555, 000 
“Marine C orps troops and fac ilities” (5 U.S.C. UTERO) dl ccosescccaceer 0, COU | oon suos casei 
“Servicewide operations, Navy” (5 U.S.C. 17 2f(a)) ee Bei 020, O00 Nau cccneconune 
“Operation and maintenance, Air Force’ ( § U.S.C. | | 
IRENE een At Oona bk cha tiie acene pe ke ne make caste iucicaemmnat 555, 000 
Transferred to “ ‘Oper: ation and mainten: ance, Army”’ (72 Stat. | 
ie aie ieee ne ee ss cha aie nes uke wwe en RE cue | 00 O08 boos Jeclisnccen gee 
Appropriation (adjusted) _...............--...._-- _..-| 16,670,000 | 18, 016, 000 | 20, 500, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases.._..------------ oeeeees eos | 20 O00 13555 
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Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions. ; 1, 400 1, 468 1, 431 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- ee 5 10 17 17 
Average number of all employees. -- 1, 328 | 1,373 1, 440 
Number of employees at end of year_. ; 2 | 1,379 1, 471 1, 471 
Average GS grade and salary. -- | 9.4 $7,321 | 9.1 $7,752) 9.1 $7, 856 





(1 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. - 

















‘ | $10, 304, 766 | $10, 926,900 | $11, 366, 895 
Positions other than permanent--_.-- --- te 127, 832 | 207. 600 | 213, 000 
Other personal services...._. sec ceerl 281, 723 | 327, 000 | 375, €05 
Total personal services | 10, 714, 321 11, 441, 500 "11, 955, 500 
2 Travel : | 834, 765 915, 000 953, 000 
03 Transportation of things 8,971 | 7, 500 | 7, 500 
#4 Communication services 344, 858 380, 000 | 421, 900 
M5} Rents and utility services 4, 439 20, 700 35, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction_-- ’ i 72, 317 181, 800 | 222, 500 
07 Other contractual services... __- ; 3, 901, 086 4, 771, 400 5, 555, 100 
08 Supplies and materials_- =a | 207, 983 | 225, 300 | 251. 800 
09 Equipment z | 288, 739 817, 600 324, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. nae | 625, 434 | 710, 000 741, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-. 7 18, 410 | 20, 600 | 24, 100 
15 Taxes and assessments.. eeecces | 6, 770 | 6, 700 a 8, 000 
| 
Total obligations.....- soon acta em 17,128,103 | 19, 518, 000 | 20, 500, 000 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Program and financing 





1958 actual | 1959 estims ite | 1960 estimate 





Financing 
. . . | 
Comparative transfers to other accounts. - ------ $462, 011 O60e, O00 to5 ot once 
Unobligated balance no longer available_____------- aiel 3, 989 ; sacl tiara aeoda ttncan 
New obligational authority. -_- ee Raaiieael 466, 000 | 452, 000 Loshiisancase’ 
= — = = | —— ——| — —— 
New obligational authority: 
Appropriation... .- ; i a ati tt Eg i 450, 000 | 417, 000 se tecctsSaainass aaa ornare 
rransferred from ’’Contingencies, Department of | 
Defense’”’ (72 Stat. 243) __--- pails dears areca eke 16, 000 \- ie Geuiinien gina ase nane 
Appropriation (adjusted) - Rabb tucaceica de 466, 000 OU; Oe 12a sendeeenas 
Proposed supplemental due to pe ay “inereases : hes weanes 4 PDO Nacitdacataitene 





Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we are pleased to have before us you and 
your group with respect to certain military budget items for fiscal 
year 1960. 

I see at the table with you the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. Scrivner. 

We are pleased to have you, “Mr. Secretary, and Mr. Scrivner, we 
are pleased to have you. 

Mr. Loris. I thought I would introduce the opening statement 
which covers Mr. Snyder’s activities, and the activities of Admiral 
Sides. Then after I conclude if the committee wishes to hear the 
Secretary and Admiral Sides they have a statement to present. 

Mr. Manon. That is very agreeable. 

We will proceed with your statement, Mr. Loftis. 

Mr. Lorris. This statement is longer than I normally bring to this 
committee, Mr. Chairman. It seemed to me worthwhile this year, 
because of all the reorganization actions, to go into a little more detail 
than is customary. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Lorris. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
appropriation request of $20.5 million for the civilian salaries and 
other necessary expenses for the Office of the Secretar y of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff is based on measures to realine these activi- 
ties in accordance with the Department of Defense Reorganization 
Act of 1958 and the President’s message to the Congress of April 3, 
1958. <A brief review of the reorganization actions taken or underway 
together with an indication of the work still to be done may be helpful. 


OPERATIONAL DIRECTION 


The new chain of command, running directly from the President 
and the Secretary of Defense through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
unified and specified commands, has been established. All of the 
unified and specified commands were transferred to the new command 
structure by January 1 of this year and concurrently the military de- 
partments were relieved of the responsibilities they previously held 
as “executive agencies” for those commands. 

The functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and of the military 
departments have been revised to reflect the new chain of command 
for the operational direction of the Armed Forces. The relationships 
between the major components of the Department of Defense have 
been reviewed and brought into line with the 1958 Reorganization Act. 

The organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has been st rengthened 
to provide the military assistance required for effective strategic plan- 
ning and operational control. The former committee system of the 
Joint Staff has been replaced by 7 directorates, including one for 
operations, and steps were taken to increase the strength of the Joint 
Staff in accordance with the new authorization of 400, instead of 210, 
officers, 

The initial expansion of the Joint Staff during fiscal year 1959 was 
accomplished by the transfer of personnel or positions and of funds 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff from the military departments, which had 
performed some of the functions now assigned to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in their ¢ capac ity as “executive agencies.” The transfer included 
199 officers, 72 enlisted personnel and 145 civilian positions or a total 
of 416 together with $1,665,000 divided equally among the 3 military 
departments. 

This personnel increase is reflected in the fiscal year 1960 estimates 
which include $3.2 million for civilian salaries and other necessary ex- 
penses for JCS activities. The total personnel authorized for the JCS 
Organization is 914, including : 326 civilian employees and 588 military 
personnel The civili: ins, with few ee and many of the mili- 
tary personnel occupy supporting secretarial and administrative posi- 
tions. The budget estimates also include nonrecurring expenses of 
$600,000 estimated for establishing a joint war room required for the 
strategic and operational direction of unified and specified cominands, 


Over $500,000 of this amount is required for communications facilities. 
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RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


To assure that. all scientific and technological resources of the De- 
partment of Defense are put to the best possible use, the Department 
of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958 authorized the position of 
Director of Defense Research and Engineering. Dr, Herbert York 
has been appointed to this post. The nec essary authorities to carry 
out this mission have been delegated to him’ by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The new organization replaces that of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Research and E ngineering) and will also include the re- 
search and development functions asssigned to the Director of Guided 
Missiles. The Director of Defense Research and E ingineering will be 
responsible for providing effective leadership, eliminating unnecessary 
duplication, encouraging basic research, initiating programs or proj- 
ects to fill important gaps, and developing an integr ated research and 
development program covering all operational needs. 

It is planned that Mr. Holaday, who has been the Director of Guided 
Missiles, will remain, for a time at least, as a Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense to handle those special aspects of high priority 
missile programs that are beyond the research, engineering ‘and testing 
phase, in connection with their transition into production aad pro- 
curement. He also will continue as Chairman of the OSD Ballistic 
Missile Committee to coordinate and accelerate high priority projects. 

The Director of Defense Research and Engineering” S prelim nary 
plans are to establish assistant directors to supervise and coordinate 
the research and engineering programs required to develop integrated 
systems to meet operational needs in such fields as air defense, strategic 
weapons, tactical weapons, communications, intelligence, and under- 
sea warfare. Coordination of research and engineering of compo- 
nents of systems as well as of components not related to one of the 
systems fields will continue to be the responsibility of the various tech- 
nical offices already established for this purpose. 

For fiscal year 1960, $7 million is included in the estimates for the 
Director of Defense Research and Engineering. Of this total, $4 
million is for the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group and the support 
provided that group by the Institute for Defense Analyses. 

The $4.5 million for the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group in- 
cludes $3.9 million to cover current and proposed task orders to the 
Institute for Defense Analyses—an increase of $900,000 over the con- 
tract for this year. The balance, or $600,000, is for the civilian sal- 
aries and other necessary expenses of the group—a decrease of $290,000 
from the amount provided for these purposes this year, due principally 
to a reduction in the amount provided for the electronic counter- 
measures program in 1960, 

The initial measures presently planned by the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering to provide the staff assistance he will re- 
quire to carry out his assigned responsibilities other than for the 
Weapons Systems Evaluation Group are the basis for the balance of 
the estimate, of $2.5 million. This will provide for contmuing the 
staff in the various technical fields at approximately the same level as 
last year and for the establishment of assistant directorates in the 
systems fields mentioned above. Experience with the new organiza- 
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tion may indicate that further changes are necessary in order for the 
Director to discharge fully his assigned responsibilities. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Turning now to the area of public affairs, the President in his mes- 
sage directed the Secretary of Defense to strengthen supervision over 
these activities. 

Initial steps in this direction include the establishment this year of 
a plans and programs staff under the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Public Affairs) to assist in the development of public information 
policies and objectives and monitoring their implementation. Other 
measures include the consolidation of the security review functions of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force with the security review functions in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) 

The responsibilities, functions, aciak ae authorities of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs have been reem- 
phasized in a new charter for his office. It is believed that this will 
help to clarify the nature and full scope of the activities of this office. 
The new directive points up more clearly the distinction between the 
public information responsibilities of this Assistant Secretary—those 
activities for which the Congress, since 1952, has established a special 
limitation on the amount to be spent for them—and his other fields of 

responsibility. The other fields include community relations—that 
is, working with local and national civic organizations, meeting their 
requests for speakers, exhibits and other special events—as well as 
security review and the supervision of the declassification program. 
Secretary Snyder will explain these activities in more detail when I 
have concluded. 

With the addition of the plans and programs staff, public informa- 
tion activities are estimated to require in fiscal year 1960 $294,900, 
exclusive of the pay of military personnel assigned. The estimates 
for community relations, security review, and declassification together 
with supervision and administration total $485,000. For all functions 
assigned to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) $779,- 
900 is included in this appropriation request. This will provide for 
continuing these functions in fiscal year 1960 at approximately the 
same level as this year. 

Studies are underway to determine what further steps, if any, are 
necessary to improve and make more efficient the Department’s pub- 
lic affairs activities. 

In addition to the clarification provided in the charter, there are 
two proposals before this committee which, we believe, will help to 
improve further the efficiency and effectiveness of the administration 
of public affairs activities throughout the Department. 

The first concerns the appropriations made for support of the func- 
tions assigned to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Af- 
fairs. For fiscal year 1953 Congress established a separate appropria- 
tion for the Office of Public Information which was headed at that 
time by a Director responsible for only public information, com- 
munity relations and security review. In 1954 the Secretary of De- 
fense transferred the Office of Public Information to an Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, who was also responsible for legislative affairs. 
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Funds for the salaries of the Assistant Secretary of Defense and his 
staff other than those for the Office of Public Information were pro- 
vided in the appropriation for the rest of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. In 1957 the legislative affairs functions of the Assistant 
Secretary were reassigned, ‘Jeavi ing only the public affairs functions. 
No change was made in the funding arrangements from the two sepa- 
rate appropriations. Since then the Assistant Secretary has been as- 
signed responsibility for declassification of information in addition 
to his public affairs responsibilities. Support for the declassfication 
functions has also been provided from the regular appropriation for 
other Secretary of Defense activities. 

We are recommending this year that the funds required for support 
of all functions assigned to the Assistant Secret: iry be included in 
the single appropriation for other Secretary of Defense activities. 
We believe this will make for more efficient administration and, at 
the same time, provide this committee a better opportunity to consider 
the total funds requested for the functions assigned to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs in the same manner as con- 
sideration is given to the funds requested for other Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense. 

The other proposal concerns the general provision establishing a 
limitation on the amount which may be spent for public inform: ition 
activities throughout the Department of Defense, including the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. Because of its relation to the appropria- 
tion we are considering here today, it may be helpful just to mention 
the problem without going into detail at this time. 

The Secretary of Defense is, and has been, just as interested as the 
Congress, in curbing so-called promotional activities and service ri- 

valry for he: idlines, without, at the same time, restricting in any w ay 
the free flow of information to the public. The congressional limita- 
tion on funds for public information activities was aimed at the same 
target. 

While the limitation is exacting and complex in its application, the 
Department has made special efforts to enforce it. These efforts have 
not been without added costs, which arise from the additional work re- 
quired for recordkeeping and reporting at all levels, the preparation 
of justifications based upon the limitation, the allocating of funds 
down to posts, bases, and stations, the internal audit of funds, periodi- 
cal reports of obligations of pay and allowances, travel, communica- 
tions, and supplies. 

Moreover, there are several activities in the Office of Public Affairs 
which are not public information, but have been charged to the limita- 
tion by virtue of their being included in the separate appropriation 
for the Office of Public Information, when that appropriation was 
established. Such activities, for the most part, fall within the general 
fields of responsibility classified in the new directive as community re- 
lations and security review or can be classified as administrative sup- 
port. They inc lude : : 

(1) Answering individual correspondence on military matters 
addressed to the Preside nt, the Secretary of Defense, Members of 
the Congress, other departments of the Government, and em- 
bassies. 
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(2) Responding to and acting on requests for military person. 
nel or units, speakers, and exhibits, including requests for “fly- 
overs” and musical units for various public ev ents , parades, State 
society meetings, and meetings of such groups as the American 
Legion, VF W, and many others. 

(3) Assistance in community activities and nationwide pro- 
grams, such as Armed Forces Day. 

(4) Security review of spee shes and statements of Defense 
oflicials, articles submitted by authors, manufacturers’ statements 
and advertising, and committee transcripts. 

(5) Accreditation of correspondence for access to military in- 
stallations at home and abroad. 

The simplest and most direct solution to these problems appears to 
be elimination of the limitation in effect for the past several years 
This matter will be discussed in more detail when the committee con- 
siders the general provisions in this bill. 


LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 


Another aspect of the reorganization of the Department of Defense 
which affects the appropriation request that we are considering here 
today is the proposal for reorganizing the legislative liaison activi: 
ties of the Department. This is another area where the C ongress has 
felt it necessary to control the Department’s activities by limiting the 
amount of money that may be spent for these purposes. Here, again, 
the President has been equally concerned and directed the Secretary 
of Defense to strengthen his supervision over these activities. 

Under the general heading of “Legislative liaison,” a variety of 
functions are performed in the Department of Defense, only some of 
which concern direct liaison with the Congress. A listing of the 
functions being carried out in this area would include— 

(1) Liaison with the various Members of Congress as individ- 
uals; that is, providing a channel for the exchange of infor- 
mation. 

(2) Liaison with the various committees and their staffs; that 
is, arranging for witnesses or the provision of information or 
other assistance required by the committees. 

(3) The preparation and processing of legislation or comments 
on legislative items. 

(4) Research and preparation of replies to congressional in- 
quiries. 

(5) Administration, planning, and related services in support 
of these functions. 

The first two functions mentioned concern direct liaison with the 
Congress and are mainly performed by officers spending the majority 
of their time at the Capitol in direct, frequent personal contact with 
the Members of Congress, congressional committees and their staffs. 
The other three functions, which m: vy be classified as other legislative 
affairs, are largely performed within the Pentagon and are c -oncerned 
primarily with rendering services and assistance in response to re 
quests from C ongress. 

The Dep: irtment has made a net reduction of over 14 percent in the 
first group, the liaison activities, after providing some strengthening 
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of legislative liaison in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Last 
year the military departments and the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense spent for legislative liaison functions over $1.4 million, including 
the pay and allowances of military personnel. This year, despite the 
additional costs of the military and civilian pay increases, it is esti- 
mated that only $1.2 million w ‘ill be spent for these functions—an 18- 
percent reduction in Army, 21 _— in Navy, 17 percent in Air 
Force, and a 41-percent increase for the Office o the Sec retary of De- 
fense. For fiscal year 1960, the estimate is $1.3 million, including a 
jossible increase of about $110,000 for the Office of the Secretary of 
Gofenso in accordance with current reorganization plans. A sum- 
mary of these expenses for each of the agencies concerned for the 3 
fiscal years has been made available to you. 

(The summary referred to will be found in the appendix on 
page 1085.) 

Pending further review, it was determined that “Other legislative 
affairs” should continue at present at approximately the same level as 
before—that. is, those functions performed in the offices of legislative 
liaison concerned with development and coordination of the legislative 
program, answering congressional inquiries and related activities. 
We are informed that holding this level is currently creating a backlog 
in responding to requests from the C ongress. This matter will require 
further attention in the months ahead to assure that congressional re- 
quests for information concerning Defense activities are handled 
promptly and effectively. 

Tentative plans for strengthening legislative liaison in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense include the appointment of a civilian assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Defense who will work with the Congress, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the military departments in the overall diree- 
tion and coordination of legislative liaison activities. It is also felt 
that, as a minimum, a few additional liaison officers should be added to 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense liaison staff to improve the ef- 
fectiveness of the overall Dep: irtment of Defense liaison with the Con- 
gress and, in this connection, to work closer with the liaison officers of 
the three military departments. These plans, tentatively included in 
current estimates, have not yet been implemented; they await review 
by the recently appointed civilian assistant to the Secretary. 

To provide necessary funds for these plans there is included in the 
appropriation request for the Secretary of Defense, $135,400 for the 
salaries of civilian personnel and other necessary expenses for the Office 
of the Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Legislative Liaison. 
This will provide for 16 ¢ ‘ivilians and 15 military, or a total of 31 for 
the legislative liaison staff to the Secretary of Defense—8 additional 
liaison officers over the 5 previously authorized. 

In summary, the action taken, and those proposed, aim at minimizing 
undesirable competition for congressional support without impeding 
the free flow of information to the Congress. It is believed that the 
Congress in establishing last year a limitation on the amounts to be 
spent for legislative liaison fad these same objectives in mind. 
Since the Department is taking the necessary steps to control the 


situation, the reenactment of the limitation would appear to be un- 
necessary. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


To conclude the review of the reorganization of the Department, 
mention should be made of the actions t: aken to improve the general 
management effectiveness of the Secretary’s staff. 

The charters for the Assistant Secretaries of Defense, the General 
Counsel, and other civilian staff assistants have been reviewed with two 
major purposes in mind: first, to bring these charters in line with the 
Department of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958, and, secondly, to 
establish a uniform framework for all such charters within which 
responsibilities, functions, relationships and authorities could be 
clarified. 

The 1958 Reorganization Act authorized seven Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense and a General Counsel, in addition to the position 
of Director of Defense Research and Engineering. The law pre 
scribes that one of these Assistant Secretary positions be assigned to 
the Comptroller. The remaining ones have been designated ‘for the 
fields of manpower, personnel and reserve; supply “and logistics; 
properties and installations; health and medical; intern: itional secu- 
rity affairs; and public affairs. In addition, the Secretary of De. 
fense has been assisted for some years by assistants to the Secretary 
of Defense in the fields of atomic energy, legislative affairs, and 
special operations. The statutory Chairman of the Military Liaison 
Committee to the Atomic Energy Commission serves also, without 
additional compensation, as Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
(Atomic Energy). 

The revised charters reflect the management prince iples outlined by 
the President in his reorganization message of April 3, 1958, and 
include the procedures prescribed by the Reorganization Act for the 
transmittal of instructions by Assistant Secretaries of Defense. It 
is believed that within this framework, these officials will be enabled 
to work more effectively as principal functional staff assistants to the 
Secretary of Defense. The job ahead is to establish, by day-to-day 
contacts on all organizational levels, the management relationships 
that will improve the decision-making process and maintain effective 
ness with efficiency and economy. 

Except for research and engineering, public affairs and legisla- 
tive liaison, which required special consideration, the reorganization 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense has not required increases 
in the number of personnel assigned. On the contrary, the funds 
requested for these other Office of Secretary of Defense activities for 
fiscal year 1960 are in the aggregate over $400,000 less than the esti- 
mated obligations this year and also below the amounts spent in 
fiscal year 1958 when the civilian pay raise was in effect for only 6 
months. Excepting the activities mentioned above, $9.4 million is 
requested for fiscal year 1960 to provide for approximately 812 
civilians and 182 military, or a total of 994 as compared with an 
average of 1,102 last year. 

The Secretary of Defense and the Deputy Secretary of Defense have 
devoted a substantial amount of their time over the past several years 
to detailed ‘reviews of the functions, methods of operation, and num- 
ber of people required in each of the staff sections in order to improve 
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the effectiveness of the staff assistance they require in the overall 
management of the Department. 

Constant pressure is maintained on all parts of the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense to function with a minimum number of personnel, 
both military and eivilian. For example, no positions, clerical or 
otherwise, may be added in any of the staff sections without the per- 
sonal approval of the Secretary or Deputy Secretary of Defense, and 
every replacement as vacancies occur must be rejustilied by the Assist- 
ant Secretary concerned. 

The number of positions included in this budget request was deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Defense after careful review of the needs 
with the heads of the activities concerned. As a result of this personal 
effort on the part of the Secretary and the Deputy Secretary, the or- 
ganization proposed for the next fiscal year appears to be about as 
austere as is prudent in view of the demands placed upon it. 

Overtime on the part of senior personnel, performed without extra 
pay, is the order of the day in many offices. The quality and experi- 
ence of the personnel has improved, and this has helped to make some 
of the reductions of the past few years possible. The attached chart 
showing the personnel trends indicates graphically the results of the 
efforts made in controlling personnel requirements—the principal fac- 
tor affecting the costs of operations. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 1024.) 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the total appropriation requested for fiscal year 1960 
includes $17 ’.5 million for Office of the Secretary of Defense activities— 
an increase over last year of $1.5 million for research and engineering, 
$100,000 for publie affairs, $68,000 for le gislative liaison, and a reduc- 
tion of $64,000 for all other activities. For Joint Chiefs of Staff 
activities the request is $3.2 million, an increase of $1.8 million over 
the amount spent last year before reorganization. 

It is believed that this total of $20.5 million requested for the fiscal 
year 1960 is the minimum which should be provided for these staffs 
tocarry out their assigned responsibilities. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you very much, Mr. Loftis. 

Mr. Snyder, you have a prepared statement you wish to present to 
the committee ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You will make your presentation at this time, please. 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR Pusiic AFFAIRS 


Mr. Snyper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. 
Loftis, the administrative assistant to the Secretary of Defense, has 
given the committee a broad outline of proposed operations of the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs in 
the Department of Defense for the next year, and he has indicated 
the reasons for our request for additional funds for 1960. 

Because of changes of some importance in the structure of my 
Office as well as changes which have occurred in the membership of 
your committee, I hope you will pardon my desire to give you, in my 
prepared text, a rather detailed presentation of all of the activities 
which come within my area of responsibility. This information con- 
cerns many services performed for the public which have direct 
reli ationship to “public information” which, as you know, was the 
label given the Office when it was established by Secretary Forrestal 
in 1949, 

Under my personal jurisdiction, besides the Office of News Services 
which is the one maintaining direct, daily, continuous contact with 
the news media—and has the job of keeping the American people 
informed about the Department of Defense—there are: the office 
of Security Review, the Office of Public Services, the Office of De- 
classification Policy, and the Office of Plans and Programs. 


OFFICE OF DECLASSIFICATION POLICY 


The Office of Declassification Policy was established in March 
1957, to devise policies for and monitor a declassification program 
throughout the Department of Defense, which is the source of ap- 
proximately 95 percent of all classified Government documents. The 
lirst major effort resulted in a directive, issued late last year, which, 
with certain exe eptions such as war plans, ete. , provided for the auto- 
matic declassification and downgrading of millions of documents. 
This directive applied to an estimated 325,000 cubic feet of classified 
records originated prior to 1946. Among other benefits, flowing 
from this action, will be appreciable savings in administration, stor- 
age, and shipping costs. For example, storing a cubic foot of docu- 
ments costs about $2 if they are top secret and only 80 cents if un- 
classified; shipping a cubic foot of documents from Washington, 
D.C., to St. Louis would cost approximately $20 if top secret but ‘only 
$3.20 if unclassified. 

This Office has worked along other lines to increase appreciation 
for the need for initial proper classification and the importance of 
declassification. As the result of its efforts, the services have empha- 
sized the declassification effort in many ways and the service schools 
of the three military departments have given greater attention to this 
subject in their curriculums. Moreover, a by product of this activity 





has been reduction from about 4,600 to about 300 in the number of 
officials authorized to classify documents as top secret. 

In addition to reducing costs, the program of declassification policy 
in striving to prevent unnecessary and excessive classification helps to 
protect the integrity of and improve respect for the security classifica- 
tion system. It likewise helps to remove obstacles to the release of 
general information to the public and to the release of scientific and 
technical information to specialists in these fields. 


OFFICE OF PLANS AND PROGRAMS 


The Office of Plans and Programs was established on June 11, 1958. 
The Office was created to assist in assuring integrated development 
and implementation of public affairs plans, polici ies, and programs of 
the Department, including the military services. Its staff members 
include five senior uniformed representatives from the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps with an average experience ‘of more 
than 20 years of well-rounded active military service including, of 
course, general public information work, plus one civilian information 
officer. 

Plans and Programs contributed greatly in preparatory work for 
the flow of accurate, timely, bal: anced reports during the Lebanon 
and Quemoy situations. The new Office has also participated in the 
development of guidance for field commanders on such complex mat- 
ters as development and deployment of nuclear weapons, Department 
of Defense participation in space programs and missile operations, 
and foreign policy matters of direct concern to the military forces, 
It has contributed to the close and socaralirs relationship between 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
public affairs matters, particularly those concerning the commanders 
of the unified and specified commands. 

The Plans and Programs Office has assisted also in achieving a 
closer dav-to-day operating relationship with the military denart- 
ments and assists the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs 
in staff work for public affairs matters of multiservice concern which 
come up for consideration before the Defense Public Affairs Council, 
comprised of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs, 
as Chairman, his Deputy, and the Chiefs of Information of the 
four military services. 


OFFICE OF SECURITY REVIEW 


This is the sole agency within the Department of Defense respon- 
sible for security clearance of information and material intended for 
publication from the standpoint of whether publication would be 
inimical to national security under provisions of Executive Order 
10501. It receives an average of 250 items a week, ranging from 
single paragraph press releases or advertisements to book manu- 
scripts of hundreds of pages. Most are submitted pursuant to di- 
rective or regulation by offices of the Department of Defense, the 
military services, other Federal agencies and defense contractors. 
There are also some voluntary submissions from outside Department 
of Defense jurisdiction by authors or publishers who wish to avoid 
the possibility of unintentionally compromising security. 
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I am sure this committee recognizes the heavy responsibility re- 
posed in Security Review for preventing publication of classified 
military information, and for assisting in identifying unauthorized 
disclosure of such vital information when it occurs. 

On July 1, 1958, the Security Review Offices of the military serv- 
ices Were “consolid: ited in the OSD Office of Security Review. The 
single Office is compartmented into Army, Navy, and Air Force 
branches, all working in close cooperation and with improved efli- 
ciency. Total personnel authorized are 12 civilians and 17 military. 
Three billets were saved by the consolidation. I have a table showing 
the Office of Security Review workload. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Office of Security Review 


| Weekly Annual 
P* average total 


is scl gle ld cians ose | 250 | 13, 000 


Items (logged and control numbers assigned) 
Motion picture film, feet. ES at hE Sol es, ae DE TR | 5, 500 | 286, 000 
I RU ee ee CS ae oe oe, 210 11, 000 
Telephone calls (many for guid ance and informal clear: ances, not logged) _.___| 583 30, 000 
Vesers (60 Tian Tending wistiers) . oak nas ck che wcbeSannddesdcudscens | 115 | 6, 000 
RI nee oon ie ale oo ol eceiati cas caciatanis tonninadee aia ems ler ar ans eeu aac | 50 2. 600 
Congressional te stimony KOOIUGE DEED OOURE) ics. co cnanccdasadeccscceccaweean Mastecnusenane 43, 820 
MOCO ORGIES. 2 PONE... sccutasaesacac onrnnneeeeniaudenteee bose Bee ul es Sc cal | 11, 955, 000 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC SERVICES 


The Office of Public Services, as its name implies, is a service 
organization and it is truly responsive to a heavy demand by the 
public for those services which are not rendered through magazines, 
newspapers, radio, film, and television. 

For example, in a single year, the Secretary of Defense will refer 
to this office about 10,000 letters from the general public, one-third 
of which require individual reply; the balance are answered by in- 
formational enclosures or forwarded to other offices for direct reply. 
Some come by way of the White House, some via Members of Con- 
gress, and some from other Government agencies. 

Add to these more than 3,000 requests for military bands, troops, 
exhibits, displays, or demonstrations for events in the civilian de 
main—each request requiring attention to determine whether the 
activity is permissible under department regulations, the extent of 
participation that would be appropriate and feasible, the coordina- 
tion that would be necessary and whether one or more services should 
be involved. 

Add also approximately 500 requests for Defense and Service 
speakers for civilian groups, and more than 6,000 requests for assist- 
ance of one kind or another to national organizations such as the 
American Legion, Boy and Girl Scouts, U.S. ‘Chamber of Commerce, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Gold Star Mothers, Kiwanis, and scores of others, with 
membership in the millions. 

This office also sponsors and directs the annual Armed Forces Day 
observance which in 1958 involved 2,200 open-house programs at 
military installations, plus community activities, and 500 parades 
witnessed by additional millions. 
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In performing these varied tasks, our people are guided at all times 
by the obligation to respond to the public's interest in our defense 
activities and in doing so to be fair and impartial as among the mili- 
tary services and to avoid wasteful competition and duplication in 
military participation in public events. The Office of Public Services 
is presently staffed by eight Army, Navy, and Air Force officers, three 
enlisted men, and seven civilians. 


OFFICE OF NEWS SERVICES 


The Office of News Services does the job of keeping the American 
people informed about the Department of Defense through regular 
news channels. 

It has two divisions. The News Division works with the wire serv- 
ices, newspapers, news syndicates, magazines, books, and other printed 
media. The Audio-Visual Division works with radio, television, still 
picture and motion picture media. 

At the present time, there are some 46 newsmen covering the Penta- 
gon on a full-time or nearly full-time basis. In addition to coverage 
by this large, highly competent staff of “Pentagon Regulars,” the Di- 
vision receives regular inquiries from some 400 to 500 additional news- 
papers, magazines, and news associations. 

The News Division tries to do its job in two principal ways: it pre- 
pares and releases information and it answers requests for infor ma- 
tion. Last year it issued more than 1,300 news releases, including 2 
texts of public addresses by Defense officials and 54 fact sheets. Tt 
also arranged 25 formal press conferences, including 9 by the See- 
retary of Defense, and held 36 special press briefings on specific sub- 
jects such as the budget, guided missile program, and the situations in 
Lebanon and Quemoy. It answered more than 70,000 queries—ver- 
bally or in writing. These inquiries range from simple questions re- 
quiring little or no special research, such as “Please explain the or- 

ganization of the Department of Defense~ to more complicated ques- 
tions like “What is the status of all guided missile programs?” 

The News Division has 19 information officers, civ ilian and military, 
plus a clerical and research staff of 12. It operates 7 days a week, o4 
hours a day, including holidays. 

The Audio-Visual “Division has three branches—production, radio- 
TV newsfilm, and still photo. 

The production branch cooperates with motion picture and televi- 
sion producers who request assistance and technical advice from the 
Department of Defense. It reviews about 200 scripts a year and ac- 
tually cooperates on about 35 motion pictures and television feature 
productions each year to help assure accuracy. 

The radio-T V-newsfilm branch arranges for pictorial, television and 
‘adio coverage of Pentagon press conferences and other news stories. 
During 1958, this brane h made 261 motion picture film releases and 
arranged approximately 200 pictorial and radio setups in response to 
requests. 

The still photo branch makes daily releases of photographs which 
are received from the military services worldwide. During 1958, the 
branch made 1,808 such releases. Requests for photographs from in- 
dividual publications, educational and community organizations aver- 
age 3,600 a month. 
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The Audio-Visual Division has 10 information officers, 2 still pho- 
tographers, 1 motion picture photographer, 1 film editor, 2 technicians 
and 4 clerical personnel. 

Excluding the Office of Declassification Policy, the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs has an authorized 
strength of 118 individuals operating within the same area of re- 
sponsibility in which there was a personnel strength of 237 in 1949. 

It is difficult to compare the volume of service required by the 
public today with that of a decade ago, but I am sure this committee 
isaware of the vastly increased pressures for information which have 
come during my own short period at Defense with the advent of 
missile firings and space vehicle launchings. 

Much of the pressure, of course, is on the staff of the Office of News 
Services and the public information people in the military depart- 
ments with whom we work in such close cooperation on these highly 
involved undertakings. 

Providing the public with a maximum of information about the 
Defense Establishment is an operation requiring promptness and 
accuracy, and at the same time restraint and a constant concern for 
the national security. Our guidance comes from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the top civilian command, and the technical experts, both mili- 
tary and civilian, in the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the 
three military departments; also from appropriate responsible sources 
outside the Department, such as the State Department, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and so forth. 

During the critical periods of the Lebanon and Quemoy operations 
last year, as you know, we deployed substantial forces of men, ships, 
and planes and we kept the public informed of these delicate opera- 
tions in a manner designed to create no undue risk to either our inter- 
national position or the safety of our forces. This required our 
information personnel to stay on 24-hour duty much of the time, with 
no augmentation of staff. 

The committee will recall that in my previous appearance before it 
there was considerable adverse comment on the manner in which the 
news of missiles and space projects was reaching the public. The 
chairman made the particular point that the Defense Department 
should see to it that the prospects of success in these firings from our 
missile ranges should not be oversold to the American public. 

During the past year, with a considerable degree of support from 
the press and the public, we have put into effect a missile and space 
news policy based on fact rather than expectations. 

As one whose newspaper background has enabled him to spot self- 
serving propaganda when he sees it, I believe I can say we have done a 
pretty fair job of cutting this propaganda component out of Defense 
information. I believe also that the statistics in the preceding sum- 
maries concerning the five offices in the public affairs area demon- 
strate how heavily private individuals, organizations, and news media 
throughout the country depend on them for a wide range of expert 
services, which are conaiiad in the public interest. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Admiral Sides, I understand you have a short statement. 

Will you proceed ? 
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STATEMENT OF THE Direcror, WEAPONS Systems EvaLtuation Group 


Admiral Smes. Since I appeared before your committee last year, 
the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group has c ontinued its programed 
growth under the provisions of contract-type operation which began 
in 1955. During this past year the group has been able to materially 
profit by this expansion and to contribute in the manner envisaged 
when the use of a contr act was recommended. 

At our present tempo of activity, the Weapons Systems Evaluation 
Group may be said to be completing more studies and preparing more 
reports than has ever been done previously. In addition to new tasks 
which may be assigned by either the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering or by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, there are certain previous 
studies which by their very nature have continuing long-term interest, 
and these are reviewed each year and brought up to date to reflect the 
latest. progress and the current and prospective state of the art. Since 
our studies vary —_ those covering a very narrow spectrum, which 
may be completed in a matter of days, to those bearing upon broad 
policy and Seon which may occupy us for many months, it has 
been found expedient to arrange our organization to suit the overall 
requirement. The actual scientific work is performed by something 
less than 100 scientists plus 36 military personnel. The scientists rep- 
resent virtually all the physical sciences and most social sciences and 


they bring with them their spec ial competences. The military con- 
tingent, in addition to performing effective haison duties with their 
services. are specially selected by background and experience to cover 


all the major fields of modern weaponry. When a project is assigned, 
an appropriate project group, consisting of a mixture of civilian and 
military personnel, is assembled to do the work. There may be as 
many as a dozen projects in progress at any one time. In addition, 
personnel are assigned in continuing long : rm groupings for the pur- 
pose of maintaining their competence and keeping themselves up to 
date as to the progress in various Sad fields having no direct con- 
nection with specific project assignments. In addition to the per- 
sonnel mentioned above, there are, of course, the supporting pe ‘rsonnel, 
consisting of secretaries, a records section, librarian, and security 
personnel. 

In the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group there is no clear-cut 
dividing line or cleavage smtp the civilians (IDA) and the mill- 
tarv. ‘Together thev form anefective team. 

It has been our goal to assemble a competent civilian group of a 
streneth on the order of 100. We have been gradually building to- 
ward this number for the past 4 vears and are now approaching it. 
It is conceivable that, if the number and scone of the tasks assiened 


should warrant it, the eventual number mieht become slightly more 


than 100, but this cannot be predicted at this time. 

Certain projects now current involve actual operational testing of | 
certain weapons systems in the field. Supporting this tvpe of work 
could be one of the factors which might conceivably require additional 
personnel. Jn this field testing there are also certain types of expenses 
involved which are additional to those involved in the normal study 
projects which make up the bulk of our work. 
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NUMBER OF PERSONNEL EMPLOYED BY WSEG 


Mr. Anprews. How many people are engaged in this work, civilian 
and military / 

Admiral Stipes. 216 as of the end of last month, sir. That includes 
the support personnel. There are 94 technical and 40 military people. 


EFFECTS OF DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Anxprews. Mr. Loftis, in your opinion has the reorganization 
of the Defense Department ace omplished the purposes and objectives 
claimed for it when the proposal was under consideration last year? 

Comment on tna it, p lease, 

Mv. Lorrts. It is a little premature yet to assess the accomplish- 
ments of the new organization. 

As 1 mentioned earlier in my statement, the unified command struc- 
ture was realined, the last unified command coming under the direct 
control of the Secretary of Defense on January 1 of this year. We 
have not. yet had enough experience to evaluate sane or not this 
is going to be more effective or less effective than the old system 
whereby the military departments performed certain functions as 
executive agencies. 

The Director of Defense Research and Engineering was appointed 
in December. He is currently in the process of planning the best type 
of organization to carry out his responsibilities and missions. 


[i is in that field that the Secretary of Defense feels there is great 
potent! inl for simplification and economies, particularly savings in 


our weapons deve lopment programs. 
Mr. Anprews. Can you aor ie briefly some of the improvements 
which have rest ulted or which can be reasonab ‘ly expected to result in 
the near future ? 

Mr. Lorris. On the latter, the Secretary feels very strongly that 
there will be improvements in the planning for and the operation of 
unified and specified commands. There will be more unification, more 
integration of the programs of the various component commands of 
those unified commands. There will be improvement in the weapons 
development and research programs under the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering. 

There will be general management improve ment across the board 
with the Assistant Secretaries of Defense helping the Secretary of 
Defense in their various functional areas, such as fiscal management, 
manpower, personnel, supply, and logistics, ete. 

Beyond that, it does not appear possible to be more specific at this 
time. 

STATUS OF DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Anprews. Is the reorganization complete at this time or do 
you have further changes ? 

Mr. Lorris. Most of the initial actions contemplated under the re- 
organization have been taken. We still have some further work to 
do, particularly in the legislative liaison area. We have not yet 
issued a new charter to define fully the responsibilities and functions 
of that office. 

Mr. George Vaughn was only recently appointed as a civilian as- 
sistant to the Secretary of Defense to undertake this task. 
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He will need a few months to look at the job before he is in a posi- 
tion to recommend to the Secretary the best approach to it. 

Secretary Snyder is still exploring ways and means of further im. 
provements in the public affairs area. 

I think that the process of continuing to reevaluate and taking a 
look to see whether what we did initially was right and was the best 
possible action will go on for some months. 


CONTROL OVER NUMBER OF PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO OSD 


Mr. Anprews. Does the reorganization specify a limitation on the 
number of personnel, both military and civilian, for the Office of 
Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Lorris. No, sir, it does not. 

Mr. Anprews. Are the salaries of the military personnel included 
in your budget ? 

Mr. Lorris. They are not, sir. The pay and allowances of mili- 
tary personnel assigned to the Secretary of Defense are included in 
the personnel appropriations to the military departments. 

The Secretary of Defense, however, does exercise control over the 
number of military personnel assigned to his office in the same manner 
that he controls the numbers of civilians. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO SECRETARY'S OFFICE 


Mr. Anprews. How many military personnel are assigned to the 
Secretary’s Office? 

If you do not have it handy supply it for the record. 

Mr. Lortis. I have it, sir. As of February 28 there were 320 mili- 
tary personnel i in the Office of the Secretary of Defense activities and 
550 in Joint Chiefs of Staff activities. 

Mr. Anprews. Would you break down those numbers between offi- 
cers and enlisted ? 

Mr. Lortis. I do not have that readily available but I will supply 
it for you, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Military personnel assigned February 28 


Officer Enlisted Total 
All OSD activities _- 
JCS activities 


7m So 6«. 


DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Fioop. I am curious as to just what you are. I see you are 
shown here as the administrative assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

You sound as though you are a very important fellow. You are 
tossing off Assistant Secretaries, generals, and admirals. Are you a 
career civil service man ? 

Mr. Lortis. I am, sir, a very unimportant person. 
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Mr. Fioop. Now I am sure you are very important. That type of 
modesty at your level always startles me. 

Will you tell me a word or two about what you are and then for 
the purpose of the record add a paragraph as to just what is the ad- 
ministrative assistant to the Secretary of Defense? You take my 
breath away. 

Mr. Lorris. As administrative assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense, I am a staff assistant in his immediate office and handle a va- 

riety of functions, largely in the administrative services field, the ap- 
catena of civilian personnel, assignment of military personnel, 
development of the budget estimates for the Secretary’s office, the 
maintenance of the accounting records and books of account, the pay- 
roll function, the travel function, general office services, and pro- 
curement. 

Mr. Fioop. When you say you are a very unimportant fellow, you 
see how I would immediately doubt that. 

How did you reach this ivory tower, and from whence? 

Mr. Lorris. I have been in Government service, sir, for 26 years, 
the last 11 of which have been with the Secretary of Defense. 

I started with Secretary Forrestal in 1947 when we set up the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. And you stayed there ever since ? 

Mr. Lorris. I have been there ever since. 

Mr. Froop. At least that fact is good. I approve of this idea of a 
permanent career Undersecretariat of Operations. 

Mr, Anprews. Gentlemen, this committee will stand in recess until 
2 o'clock. 

Pupiic INroRMATION LIMITATION 


Mr. Surprarp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We have a statement by Mr. Scrivner, special assistant to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 

Mr. Scrivner, you may make your presentation of the statement, 
and we will not interrupt you until you have completed your state- 
ment, 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


REASONS FOR REMOVAL OF LIMITATION 


Mr. Chairman, in my above designated assignment I have visited 
every service office of information, and through every division, branch, 
section and unit under the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public 
Affairs). 

I might interpolate I have also done the same thing as far as legis- 
lative liaison is concerned, 

As a result, [ am convinced that the dollar limitation on “Public 
information” should be removed. 

(1) The work involved, and the ¢ osts incurred, are nonproduc- 
tive, and provide “no bang fer the buck”; 

(2) The limitation has served to ae e service headline hunt- 
ing and service self-promotion to the minimum possible as long 
as the services remain and there is pride in each; 

(3) Competition for the limited funds for “Pay and allow- 
ences and for “Maintenance and operation” are self-policine; 
an 
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(4) The threat of reimposed limitations should be as effective 
as the limitation itself. 

As a member of this subcommittee, I joined in voting for the limita- 
tion, but, frankly, 1 was never fully advised of all the activities other 
than “news” carried on in the offices of information of the services, 
such as troop information and training, public inquiries and com- 
munity relations, among others. Neither did I fully realize the scope 
of activity under the Office of Public information, now Office of 
Public Affairs; nor was I ever informed of the nonproductive work- 
load imposed in the accounting, recording, reporting, and auditing 
required to assure compliance. . 

In my consideration, “Public information” and “News” were 
synonymous. None of the hearings ever fully, concisely, compactly, 
and clearly detailed all of the other activities which had nothing to do 
with “news,” such as we had today from Secretary Snyder. 

Furthermore, the committee as a whole was never made fully aware 
of the difficulties and cost entailed in administering the limitation. 
Desirous as we all were for economy, I’m sure we would not. have, 
knowingly, created such a costly, unproductive program. 


DEFINITION OF PUBLIC INFORMATION AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


When the limitation was imposed, in absence of a definition of 
“Public information and public relations” it became necessary for the 
Defense Department to formulate directives, revised from time to 
time, to define the limited activities. 

I have here the most recent one. It states in six pages what is to 
be included in and excluded from the limitation, the procedure for 
accounting, fier with explanatory notes of the rates of pay, to- 
gether with a table showing all of the ranks of the military and the 
civilians, and their rates of pay, which must be figured down to one- 
tenth of a man-year. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That may be made a part of the record. JT think it 
may be rather informative, and we will insert it in the record at this 
point. Mr. Scrivner. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 
No. 7210.1 
DECEMBER 22, 1954. 
Subject: Accounting, control, and reporting on special limitation, ‘Expenses for 
Public Information and Public Relations Activities’ (DD—-Comp(Q)188) 
References : 
(a) Department of Defense Directive 7210.1, dated October 26, 1953. 
(b) Department of Defense Instruction 7200.2, dated April 28, 1954. 
Enclosures: 

(1) Memorandum, dated February 2, 1951, for Secretaries of the Army 
Navy, and Air Foree, from Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comp 
troller), subject, regulations for statistical costing of military per- 
sonnel services. 

(2) Department of Defense Instructions for Statistical Costing of Military 
Services in Industrial and Commercial Type Establishments. 
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I. SUPERSECTION 


This instruction supersedes reference (a). 


II, PURPOSE 


The purpose of this instruction is to implement reference (b) by providing 
additional interpretations and definitions, specifically with respect to the special 
limitation expenses for public information and public relations activities in 
the Department of Defense. 


Ill. STATUTORY REQUIREMENT 


Special limitations imposed by the Congress in current appropriation acts 
limit the amount of funds which may be obligated or expended in a given fiscal 
year for public information and public relations activities (ch. No. 1). 


IV. ACTIVITIES TO BE INCLUDED 


A. Pay and allowances of all personnel, including secretarial and clerical, both 
military and civilian, engaged in the activities indicated below will be included. 
The applicable share of pay and allowances of personnel engaged in this work 
on a part-time basis will also be included. In determining the cost of military 
pay and allowances for services performed by military personnel, the principles 
and procedures for computing standard military compensation rates as outlined 
in the “Department of Defense Instructions for Statistical Costing of Military 
Services in Industrial and Commercial Type Establishments,” dated February 
2, 1951, may be used. 

B. For the purpose of costing and except as excluded in paragraph C, below, 
public information and public relations activities include 

(1) Preparation of material (whether voluntary or upon specific request) 
for distribution to, and official contacts with representatives of, nongovern- 
mental publications. 

(2) Preparation of material (whether voluntary or upon specific request) 
for radio and television broadcasting purposes, and official contacts with 
broadeasting representatives. 

(3) Preparation and publication of advertisements in any form whether 
paid or free. 

(4) Preparation, installation, presentation, and circulation (including 
packing, crating, and transporting) of exhibits, except those for internal 
use, procurement purposes, or civilian contractor plant morale and incentive 
purposes. 

(5) Production and presentation of motion pictures and film strips, except 
those for internal use within the Government. 

(6) Preparation and printing of publications other than those required 
by law or those issued primarily for internal use in the Government. 

(3) Time of personnel whose work is devoted to publications required 

(1) Time of civilian and military officials (other than those having 
publie information or public relations as a specific responsibility) who, by 
virtue of their offices, are called upon to participate in such activities. 

(2) Time of personnel devoted to such matters as accounting, personnel 
records or supply for publie information or public relations activities. 

(3) Time of personnel whose work is devoted to publications required 

by law, or those primarily for use within the Government. 

(4) Answering of correspondence and inquiries from the public, or 
participating in meetings intended to answer questions from the public. 

(5) Issuance of interpretations of regulations, orders issued under the 
Administrative Procedure Act, etc. 

(6) Time of personnel at open-house presentations at military installa- 
tions, participating in parades, musical concerts, and demonstrations. 

(7) Advertisements, exhibits, films, film strips, or publications relating 
to acquisition of Government property, or recruitment or employment of 
Government personnel. 

D. Direct expenditures for travel, materials and supplies, and other purposes 
applicable to the activities indicated in paragraph B, above, will be included. 
Incidental expenses, such as use of equipment, transportation of things (other 
than as specifically provided for in section IV.B(4)), postage (other than 
penalty mail which is charged centrally), telephone charges (other than long 
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distance calls), stationery and office supplies, or allocations of indirect expenses 
for the occupancy of space in military installations are excluded. 

BF. The activities excluded under section IV C and D, above, do not apply to 
the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Office of Public Information, Depart- 
ment of Defense.” In the case of the Office of Public Information, OSD, all 
expenses incurred in the operations of that Office are subject to the limitation 
Stated in current appropriation acts (ch. No. 1). 


V. ACCOUNTING, CONTROL, AND REPORTING PROCEDURES 


A. The policies stated in reference (0b) will apply for purposes of accounting 
and control of public information and public relations activities. 

B. Bach department or office of the Department of Defense authorized to 
expend funds for public information and public relations activities will submit 
quarterly reports of obligations in duplicate to the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). The first report to be submitted under 
this instruction will cover the quarter ending March 31, 1955. These reports 
are to be submitted not later than the first day of the second succeeding month 
following the end of the period reported and will show the total amounts avail- 
able to the respective department or office and the cumulative total obligations 
for the current fiscal year to date. Obligations should be classified and reported 
by object of expenditure. It will not be necessary to so classify the amount 
available. The reporting requirements of this Instruction are in addition to 
the reporting requirements of reference (0). 


VI. REPORT CONTROL SYMBOL 


Report control symbol DD—Comp(Q)188 has been assigned to the reporting 
requirement of this instruction ; report control symbol DD—OC (Q) 37 is canceled. 


VII. IMPLEMENTING REGULATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS 


A. In addition to the requirements of section VIII, reference ()), each military 
department and the Budget and Finance Division, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense will be responsible for issuing departmental regulations and/or special 
instructions to implement the provisions of this instruction for its department or 
office. 

B. Four copies of such regulations or instructions will be submitted to the 
Oflice, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) within 30 days from date of 
this instruction, 

VIII. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This instruction is effective immediately. 
W. J. MCNEIL, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 


EXPLANATORY NOTES FOR ESTABLISHING BASIC STANDARD COMPENSATION RATES BY 
GRADES FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


{Paragraph numbers correspond with worksheet column numbers] 


1. Separate rates are to be established for each pay grade O-1 through O-8 
for officers (including separate rates for the various O-S categories), W-1 
through W—4 for warrant officers, and E-1 through I-77 for enlisted personnel. 

2. Women officers (including medical) should be included with male officers 
in establishing a rate by rank. 

E-1 grade for enlisted personnel shall include both under 4-month and over 
4-month categories and a single rate established. 

&. Number in each grade shall be taken from latest information and sources 
footnoted. 

4. Total years in service shall be the total of all years of service of all per- 
sonnel in each grade included in column 38. 

». Average number of years shall be obtained directly from strength statistics. 
If not available, average number of years shall be determined by dividing 
column + by column 3 

6. Annual rate.—This is the basic pay rates as per table in section 201(a) 
of Public Law 351, 81st Congress, in which the average number of years (5) 
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falls. Since the average number of years is a weighted average, the rate shall 
not be adjusted. For example, if the average number of years is 13, the 12-year 
rate is to be used, not an average of the 12- and 14-year rates. 

7. Personal money allowances should be included in accordance with section 
304. Rate for fleet admiral and general of the Army are pursuant to other laws 
saved under section 520. 

8. Food values shall be as provided in section 801, “Basic Allowance for 
Subsistence.” 

(a) Officers (and warrant officers) being at $42 per month or $504 per year. 

(b) Enlisted persons.—It is to be assumed that numbers at emergency rate of 
$3 per day will be negligible and therefore the rate will not be used in establishing 
standards. 

(c) The number receiving cash allowances at $2.25 per day shall be deter- 
mined. The number times $2.25 times 365 days shall be computed. 

The number receiving $2.25 per day shall be deducted from the total in grade 
and the net figure used to compute the value of rations, ie., net number times 
$1.05 times 365 days. 

The value computed above shall be combined and divided by the total num- 
bers in grade to establish an average value for food (both cash and rations). 
This shall be the food rate. 

9. Clothing.—The cash allowances for clothing for officers will not be included 
as these are considered cost of entrance to duty. Likewise, initial clothing 
allowances for enlisted persons shall not be included in standard pay rates. 

10. Shelter.—This is to be computed at rates for each grade provided in sec- 
tion 302, “Quarters.” Percentages of personnel with dependents and without 
dependents should be ascertained. These must combine to a 100 percent total 
of personnel by each grade. Applying these percentages to the number of 
personnel and multiplying each of the two categories by the applicable rates, 
a combined total value of quarters allowances (cash and in kind) will be de- 
termined. Dividing the product by the total number of personnel, an average 
value will be determined. This average value will be used on the assumption 
that quarters furnished equal cash allowance values from an overall service 
viewpoint. 

11. Total annual rate is the composite values of basic pay, food, clothing, and 
shelter as determined above. Incentive rates and accretions shall not be 
included. 

GENERAL 


(a) Rounding of data—To provide uniformity, all fractional percentage 
factors shall be rounded to the nearest full percentage. Average years of serv- 
ice shall be rounded to the nearest cumulative periodic step as given in schedules 
under section 201 of Public Law 351, Silst Congress. Rates shall be rounded 
as shown below. 

(b) Rate tables.—In establishing hourly, daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly 
rates, the total annual rate shall be divided by 2,080 to secure an hourly rate 
which shall be the basis for the rate table computations as follows : 

(1) Hourly rate to be rounded to nearest penny. 

(2) Daily rate is 8 times hourly rate rounded to nearest penny. 

(3) Weekly rate is 5 times daily rate rounded to nearest 10 cents. 

(4) Monthly rate is 44% times weekly rate rounded to nearest dollar. 
(5) Yearly rate is 12 times monthly rate rounded to nearest $10. 

For example: Pay grade 0-2, first lieutenant, Air Force, calculated total 
compensation is $4,972, therefore: 


1/2080 of $4,972 or $2.590+ rounded to____-_- : = $2.39 per hour. 
$2.39 times 8 or__- Jc wateuncanbbans . sirens Cheatin’ QL kee CLE 
$19.12 times 5 or- ; A sis saclaienbencciscis _. $95.60 per week. 
$95.60 times 414 or $414.2348 rounded to___- ‘ ‘ S414 per month. 
$414 times 12 or $4,968 rounded to______ : i $4,970 per year. 
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GUIDANCE INTERPRETATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. To implement this directive, each service issued 
regulations relating to public information activities. In turn, such 
regul: ations had to be implemented by guidance interpretations; for 
eX: ‘ample, such as this by the Army. 

You will note here, Mr. Chairman, that this is a directive consisting 
of a little more than two pages, which again goes into very det ailed 
specifications of exactly how ‘things are to be charged, what is not to 
be charged, all for the direction and guidance of public information 
officers at every camp, post, and station throughout the entire world. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is that a part of the explanatory material that you 
just put in the record? 

Mr. Scrivner. This goes still further. The first one I showed, Mr. 
Chairman, was the Department of Defense instruction as to the 
limitation. This is an explanatory directive for the guidance of 
Army public information officers and to accountants and auditors in 
working over and outlining and defining the dollar limitation as it 
relates in this instance to Army public information. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is a further refinement of the instrument you 
just placed in the record ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. We will place that in the record at this point, please. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


GUIDANCE FOR PREPARATION OF PUBLIC INFORMATION CosT REPORT (RCS-—S8(R2)) 


1. Annually, a limitation on public information activities is written into the 
Defense Appropriation Act. This limitation extends across the entire Appro- 
priation Act and accounting for it is not related to any other accounting and 
reporting procedure. A statutory requirement for reporting public information 
costs exists which cannot be obviated as long as Congress retains the limitation. 
AR 360-19 directs that information offices maintain memorandum records 
reflecting status of established limitation. 

2. Public information, as defined by Bureau of Budget, Department of De- 
fense, and AR 360-19, basically consists of actual contact with public (non- 
government) news media representatives, and of preparation of material— 
solicited and unsolicited—for actual use by such media; also certain other 
activities described in paragraph 6a, AR 360-19. Public media are newspapers, 
periodicals, and other nongovernmental publications; commercial radio and 
television; commercial motion pictures; and any other commercial (nongov- 
ernmental) means of mass communication. However, while certain activities 
may involve public media, not all information activities are necessarily classi- 
fied as public information. Therefore, the following tests—based on AR 360- 
19—should generally be applied to determine whether an item of expenditure 
is or is not chargeable to the congressional limitation : 

(a) Is the expenditure at all classifiable as “public information” ? 

Explanation: Total cost of information offices (as reported in cost and 
performance reports) include a great number of activities, only a portion 
of which are actually definable as public information and thus chargeable 
to the limitation. The following are examples of activities not chargeable, 
as per paragraph 6, AR 360-19: Troop information; community relations: 
providing information to the general—nonmedia—public, except for “publi- 
cations” as in paragraph 6a(7), AR 360-19 (as, for instance, cost of 
answering requests for information from private citizens not connected 
with news media); preparation of releases, photos, and films for internal 
(intergovernmental) use as, for instance, by other echelons, post publi- 
cations, or governmental publications; activities not unique to public in- 
formation but common to all staff sections such as supervision of subordinate 
echelons, staff advisement, administration of public information programs, 
policymaking and programing activities, planning, activities directed by, 
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and disseminated to, higher echelons; preparation of material which has 
been prepared but was not actually given to public media. Community 
relations is the command function which appraises the attitude of civilian 
communities toward the command, and vice versa. It initiates programs 
of action to earn the community’s respect and confidence. 

(b) If the expenditure is classified as public information, was it prepared 
for actual use by a public information medium, or for internal use? 

Explanation: The dividing line is the “contact” with a public medium. 
Material actually given to a medium—even though not used by the me- 
dium—is chargeable. But, material prepared by or for the information 
office but not actually given to a medium is not chargeable. Fact sheets 
or information prepared and forwarded to another Government agency, 
such as a higher echelon, are not charged by the preparing office. Neither 
is work done primarily for use within any echelon of the Government, 
even if it has incidental value as public information such as material pri- 
inarily intended for troop information, internal publications, or recruiting 
purposes, and which is later determined for other use (par. 6b, AR 360-19). 

(c) If the material or expenditure was prepared entirely for use by a public 
information medium, was it actually released to the medium? 

Explanation: Frequently, following or anticipating a significant event, an 
information office prepares “fact sheets’ or drafts for possible releases to 
a higher headquarters or a local medium. Only that material which is 
actually released to a public news medium by that information office is 
charged; preparation of material not actually released to the medium by 
that information office is not charged. If the fact sheet or information was 
forwarded to a higher echelon, it is not charged by the preparing office. 
But, if the higher echelon decides to prepare a release based on the in- 
formation provided by the lower echelon, then the higher echelon charges 
the costs it incurs (see also pars. 2a and 2b above). Cost of preparation 
of material by an information office that was initiated in response to re- 
quests for information by public information media is chargeable. How- 
ever, Material prepared upon request from the general public, thus not 
emanating from, or given to, public news media, is not chargeable (see 
par. 2a above, and par. 6¢ (4), AR 360-19). Time of persons participating 
in public activities not having public information as a specific responsibility 
is not chargeable (par. 6¢ (1). AR 360-19). 

(d) If the material is clearly chargeable, to what extent should “preparation” 
be charged? 

Explanation: Chargeable preparation of such material includes assimila- 
tion of facts (providing this does not meet requirements of par. 6b, AR 360- 
19), writing, typing, or production of pictorial matter. Only so much of 
distribution is chargeable as is involved in furnishing the material during 
direct personal contact with media representatives (par. 6a(2), AR 360-19). 
Costs incurred in the administrative mailing process for releases to news 
inedia already on a mailing list is considered an administrative function 
and is not chargeable: however, cost of preparing the material is. 

3. Section I of DA Form 1283-R: Full-time personnel (col. b) are only those 
Whose duties are solely those chargeable to the limitation and who have no 
other information functions, and who perform during the full quarter reported. 
If relieved during the quarter, man-years will reflect the actual time spent. 
All others should be shown as part-time personnel (col. ¢). 

4. A documentation of DA Form 1284—-R is constituted in the attached form. 
This will serve as a memorandum record (retained by the information office), 
upon which costing of activities chargeable to the limitation is based. This 
form will be required for subsequent review and audits. 


DEVELOPMENT OF JUSTIFICATIONS FOR PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Each year, of course, each service must prepare ap- 
propriation justifications for public information which must give 
detailed information: the source of funds; appropriations from which 
they are taken; the number of civilian and military man-years; the 
rates of pay; and the cost in each service, going to 0.1 of a civilian 
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year ($151) in the Caribbean Air Force Command, and there are 
even smaller segments, going down as low as 0.06 of a man-year, 
for instance, in the Army. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here one of those breakdowns, the analysis 
of expenditures for public information, which consists of 23 pages, 
legal size, showing the sources of funds, the allocation clear on down 
in the various commands of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. It is 
probably too voluminous to go in the record. The committee has seen 
analyses similar to this. Just the preparation of this one 23- page 
report itself takes a terrific number of hours, days, and perhaps week 
to prepare, to check, to analyze, and to record. 

This committee has shown, and I joined in it, a very considerable 
interest in what we have called the propaganda activities of the va- 


rious services which we were determined should be reduced to 
minimum. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC INFORMATION LIMITATION 


I have a breakdown by years of the limitation which was imposed 
by Congress, the distribution made between Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and the Office of Secretary of Defense, from 1952 down to and 
including 1959. 

Mr. Siueprarp. That may be included in the record at this point, 
and pick up the reading of the subject matter, please. 

(The table referred to follows:) 

Distribution of publi n, fiscal 


Office of the ecretary ef $1, 000, 000 $550, 000 $450. 000 
Arn y 3, 397, 482 1, 776, 84 13 


Navy a. , 036 1, 625, 390 
Air ¥ ree... 3, , 482 1, 602, 621 


0, OOO 
13% WO 
1, 350, 000 


4, 500, 000 





Fi cal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 | 05 1958 


Office of the Secretary of Defense_......____-- $447, 500 $450. 000 $550, 000 
Army dit Te eee Fe EE oa ett 950, 000 | 940, 000 816, 667 
Navy eee see ee ee 950. 000 940, 000 816, 667 
Air Force s a aes | 950, 000 ( , 000 816, 666 


3, 297, 500 | 3, 270, 000 | 3, 000, 000 | 


Mr. Scrivner. This limitation must be divided and it is divided 
by the Department of Defense. After the allocation of the sum as 
shown in the table above to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Public Affairs, each service then is allotted a specified sum. Of this 
sum which is allocated to each service, there must be transferred to 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense an amount neces- 
sary to cover every military man assigned to that office for duty, no 
matter what it is, whether it is public information, or whether it 
is security review. The fund limitation is transferred right with 
the man to the Office of the Secretary of Defense, which means that 
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of the amount originally given to the service, they must reduce it 
by that amount w hich goes to the Office of Secretary ‘of Defense under 
the limitation. 

Then after that is done, the amount which is given to each service 
is allocated by the services themselves to the various commands, 
whether the 3d Army, 4th Army, whatever it may be, and the same 
way in the Air Force and the same way in the Navy. So they break 
it down, and by the time they get through, it gets down to a very 
small figure. 

In view of the fact that I was more familiar with Air Force activ- 
ities than the other services, I checked with the Air Force, and here 
is a breakdown, for instance, of the funds allocated last year to the 
Air Defense Command, which is shown in the table which follows. 

You see that some places, for instance, Richards-Gebaur Air Force 
Base at Kansas City is allocated only $500 for the year’s public in- 
form: at ion activities. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Subject: Public information service costs (AFR 177-11). 

1. The following illustrates the manner in which cost ceilings for public 
information and public relations activities are distributed by the Air Defense 
Command: 

Air Defense Command, total 
Distributed as follows: 
General Defense Force 


Base distribution: 
Richards-Gebaw a Bice ticetacst 5OW 
Sioux City AFB__-_-- i 500 
Duluth HOO 
20th Air Division ; 500 
29th Air Division__ . Sc , d00 
8ist Air Division = ss , 000 
33d Air Division sess ; , 500 
34th Air Division , 00 
Headquarters, Central Air Defense Force_ eee ae: , 000 


Eastern Defense Force (distributed to base level as above) 8, 000 
Western Defense Force (distributed to base level as above) 3, 500 
64th Air Division 2, 500 
73d Air Division + so pt ; ‘ ile aac ea 

Subtotal____ : 51, 000 
Headquarters, ADC . 6, 000 
NORAD 3, 000 


Total, ADC 5 60, 000 


1Air divisions: These funds cover all ADC units within the air defense area (e.¢g., 
A.C. & W., fighter squadrons, ete.), other than regular ADC bases. 


(Signed) <A. C. LOMELR, 
Lieutenant Colonel, USAF, 
Operation and Maintenance Division Directorate of Budget. 


UNFORSEEABLE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. The allocation having been made to each camp, post, 
base, station, or installation, the service chief of information has no 
further control over the limited funds, and no provision is made for 
meeting any emergency whatsoever, such as the President’s illness 
at Fitzsimons, Secretary Dulles and General Marshall at Walter 
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Reed, or for such situations at Lebanon or Quemoy, all of which 
require public information officers’ services and none of which are 
generated by the services themselves. 

For instance, I do not have the exact figures on the allocation that 
year to Fitzsimons General Hospital, but it is a very small amount. 
So when the President became ill and went to Fitzsimons, of course 
the demands made for news by the news media were terrific, and in 
just a matter of a very few days the entire limited allocation for 
public information had been completely exhausted. 

We could go through the various services and show place after 
place after place where something unexpected occurred, whether it 
is the crash of a B-47 or a railroad wreck or any number of things 
which makes an unexpected demand which might in a matter of very 
few hours take up the entire limitation, for example, of the $500 at 
Richards-Gebaur. If one of the planes crashed out there, of course all 
of the news media, the newsmen, the radiomen, the TV men, would 
be out there immediately and, as the committee can see, the $500 
would not last very long. 


REPORTING OF PUBLIC INFORMATION AND PUBLIC RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 


As shown by this Air Force Regulation, 177-11, and all the serv- 
ices have similar requirements, each installation public information 
office must make a monthly report to the closest one-tenth of a man- 
day, listing by name and grade all military and civilian personnel 
performing limited activities. This report must also include the 
costs of temporary duty travel, transportation of things, telephone 
toll calls, rents, utilities, printing, and expendable materials used, all 
as shown on this form 1169. 

This Air Force Regulation 177-11 in itself consists of four pages. 
It tells exactly how the Air Force and every public information officer, 
the auditors and accountants, must account for every bit of this limita- 
tion, not just in the appropriation itself but a separate dual book- 
keeping system keeping track of the dollars under the limitation. It 
again sets out the allocation, the cost of all of the services as to their 
grade, the monthly rate and weekly rate, and clear down to the 
hourly rate of those who are concerned in the activity of public 
information. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Mr. Scrivner, why do you not leave that information 
here for the benefit of the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think it would be interesting. 

Then this form that I referred to, 1169, is what must be included 
in the report which these public information people and the finance 
people must make showing all of the allocations of costs, the sources 
of funds, and all that which is necessary in order to comply with the 
dollar limitation. 

Mr. Suerparp. Make that a part of the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Scrivner. The local accounting and finance office computes the 
dollar value as provided in the regulation and makes a quarterly report 
to the respective Air Command “Headquarters. Here the accounting 
and finance office prepares a consolidated report quarterly which is 
sent to the Air Force Finance Center in Denver, which forwards 
a summary quarterly report to Director of Accounting and Finance, 
He: adquarters, USAF, which in turn goes to the Office of the Sec retary 
of Defense. The Air Force estimates that these reports require about 
$135,000 in man-years scattered throughout the world. 

All services must follow much the same procedure with each local 
public information officer keeping a daily record showing almost. to 
the minute the time consumed each day in the defined and interpreted 
limited activities. 

As shown in the hearings for fiscal year 1956, Department of De- 
fense, page 655, it was reported that the cost in fiscal year 1954 for 
administering the limitation was $323,000. Since then cost and pay 
increases of more than 10 percent have taken place. However some 
simplification of procedure has made some reduction possible, main- 
taining the estimated cost at approximately the same figure. 

More complete detailed information about these complex account- 
ing and auditing procedures may be obtained from the Comptroller 
of any of the services, who can show how the pay of individuals and 
expenses must first be charged to the respective appropriation ue 
counts and then be charged to the limitation account. This situation 
creates a duplicate accounting system which does not follow normal 
appropriation lines—all of which must also be subject to audit in 
the same duplicated manner. This dual accounting and auditing is 
required at every level from Office of the Secretary ‘of Defense down 
to the smallest. installation. 

As previously stated, never within my recollection was this com- 
mittee ever given a compact, concise, comprehensive statement of the 
activities under the Assistant Secret: ary of Defense, Office of Public 
Information, or as now designated, Office of Public Affairs, or the 
service chiefs of Information, where a small portion of the time, about 
10 percent, is required for news activities, with nearly all going into 
troop information and training and community service activities. 

By questioning, bits and pieces were developed but never in such a 
way as to give the committee a clear understanding—at least I never 
did have. 

PROGRAMS CARRIED ON 


As shown by the statements of Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Snyder and Mr. Loftis, many programs other than “news” are car- 
ried on, such as: 
Correspondence. 
Phone inquiries. 
Community requests, such as “flyovers,” drill teams, ete. 
Veterans organization requests. 
Security review. 
Accreditation of correspondents. 
Declassification. 
Although “news” activities in the armed services are the only ones 
affected by the dollar limitation, all activities in the Office of Public 
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Affairs are under the dollar ceiling, except declassification which is 
a direct activity of the Department “of Defense. All military person- 
nel (other than declassification) assigned to duty in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) come under the 
limitation no matter what program they work on, for example, secur- 
ity review. The limitation must be transferred right along with the 
man, thereby decreasing the amount to be alloc ated to the service for 
worldwide news service. 

The experience, over the years, of the difficulties encountered under 
the limitation has been an effective object lesson to the service, demon- 
strating the penalty that must be paid for undue service self-promo- 
tion and bickering. Once the limitation is removed, knowledge of 
the ease with whic h Congress can reimpose it, will be an effective 
restraining force holding down the service headline hunting and vying 

for supremacy in the news columns. 

Furthermore, with constantly tighter manpower controls and 
limited finances in maintenance and | operations, competition for re- 
duced funds should prove an effective management control, maintain- 
ing news activities to a reasonable level. 

















SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 







Having stated the problems involved and the difficulties encountered 
“ solutions suggested are: 

. Remove the limitation, thereby eliminating the costly adminis- 
tr: dee. and put the services and OSD on probation, with the threat 
of reimposition acting as an effective curb; or 

2. If the committee feels that a dollar limitation should remain 
the committee should include in the report a simple concise definition 
of public information for the guidance of the services, Office of Pub- 
lic Affairs, Bureau of the Budget, and GAQ; and finally 

If a limitation is retained, it should apply to the Office of Public 
Affairs just as it does within the services; namely, only to “public 
information” or news activities as defined. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have made a rather forthright report, Mr. 
Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Sheppard, I hope I have not and will not lose 
my viewpoint and approach as a member of this committee, and if 
was from that viewpoint that I approached my work on this particu- 
lar subject. 

Mr. Fioop. And your sense of humor. 
Mr. Scrivner. Oh, yes. 
(Off the record.) 






















REASONS FOR LIMITATION 








Mr. Suerprarp. There is one part of the statement that creates an 
interesting question in my mind, Mr. Scrivner, where you state on 
the first page, 






” 


I was never fully advised of all the activities other than “news” carried on 
in the Office of Information of the Services, such as troop information and 
training, et cetera. 
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And on the next page, the closing paragraph on page 2, 


Each year, of course, each service must prepare appropriation justifications 
for public information which must give detailed information: the source of 
funds, and so forth. 

It is rather obvious, I think, from your conclusions expressed in 
those two statements, that if there has been a limit: ation placed here, 
it was obviously necessary by the inconsistency of going into the de- 
tail you have presented. Is that a correct or incorrect assumption? 

Mr. Scrivner. I think perhaps the chairman is right. Perhaps 
one would think, having been on the other side for as many years as 
I have, that I should have known more about it but, as I said, there 
had never in my recollection been a full, complete, concise statement 
of what went on. In answer to questions about manpower or dollars 
or something, we did get some of it; and while I probably should 
have known what the service chiefs of information did in their 
shops, I had never had occasion to visit them as I have had the oppor- 
tunity now, to go in and see what it is that they do in all of their 

various branches and desks. 

It has been a very liberal postgraduate education for me to see ex- 
actly what goes on when I have time to sit back in a corner and watch 
what they are doing or sit down alongside the desk of one of these 
men and ask him, “What are you working on now?” see what it is 
and see how he handles it and what kind of a job he is doing with it. 


ESTIMATED COST OF ADMINISTERING PUBLIC INFORMATION LIMITATION 


Mr. Suerparp. I note in your comments you referred to the Air 
Force having a cost factor of $135,000 due to the restriction. I am 
wondering if there is a reasonably comparable figure available for 
the Navy and the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not have the Navy, but the Army indicated 
that the survey would cost almost as much as the cost of administer- 
ing the limitation, but their estimate at that time was about $90,000. 

Mr. Sureprrarp. Could we have at this point in the record an esti- 
mate? I do not want to go to the expense or authorize the expense 
of a complete search in this field, because you have done the job here 
in the Air Force, but could we have an approximate cost figure from 
those two services at this point? I think it would be very interesting. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will be supplied. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Estimated cost of administering public information limitation 


Activity: 





Amount 

Olice ef the Seerctary of Defense... 2 oo $1, 000 
Pe oea MRR Rehr RN NIN 80, 000 
ene riment, ‘Or. tne NOVO sn 110, 000 
RSERE A MEANSTAR, MOE: SAEED AE ROOT a i a ein wim ighis eck isis 135, 000 
Sa a a a A nt Se ee, 


COMMENDATION OF MR. SCRIVNER 


Mr. Snerparp. I might say to the gentleman, Mr. Snyder, that 
in his place, confronted with an obnoxious piece of legislation which 
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appears to be the conelusion of the restrict'on, you could not have 
picked a better man to come up and carry your ball for you under 
the cire aa ances. 

Mr. Snyper. [agree with you, sir. 

Mr, Sueprarp. | am not being at all critical of anybody else, but 
knowing Mr. Scrivner and his particular approach to these things 
in the past, and finding this reversal and the enthusiasm with which 
he has presented the facts, 1 would say you have picked a very splen- 
did representative to endeavor to sell this committee that they ought 
to take that out of the law. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. | have worked with Mr. Scrivner a good many 
years, and I think my appraisal is a reasonably correct one. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS PERSONNEL 


I would like to pursue the questions that we have, which were 
started by my predecessor, Mr. Andrews. 

Are the personnel assigned to international security affairs included 
in your budget ? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. The personnel included in this budget are 
those working on what we call the politico-military affairs jobs, and 
not on military assistance. The latter category includes personnel 
concerned solely with administration of Mutual Security Act fune- 
tions, military assistance, that are not included in this budget but are 
inthe military assistance budget. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are they also included in your personnel ceiling / 

Mr. Lorris. They are, sir. When ceilings are established by the 
Secretary of Defense, we disregard the appropriations from which 
the salaries are paid and establish controls on all military and civilian 
personnel. 

RECOMMENDED REMOVAL OF LIMITATION 


Mr. Suerrarp. In connection with the legislative liaison, it is noted 
by members of the committee that you are recommending the removal 
of the limitation, and I presume you take the same position Mr. 
Scrivner has taken with regard to the removal of this limitation. Is 
that a correct assumption ? 

Mr. Lorris. That is correct, sir. I shall provide additional infor- 
mation for the record. 

(The additional information referred to may be found in the 
appendix on p. 1086.) 

Mr. Suervrarp. May I say to Mr, Snyder, Is that also your position ? 

Mr. Snyper. It is, sir, with relation to my area, public affairs. 


OVERLAPPING OF FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Suerrarp. From your prepared statement, it would appear that 
there might be some overlapping of functions between public affairs 
and legislative li: aison. How do you go about keeping them separated 
as such, if there is a separation or a line of demarcation in your 
accounting system and your functional system as well? 

Mr. Snyper. Is that directed to me, sir? 

Mr. Sterrarp. Yes. I do not care. Whoever can answer it. 

Mr. Snyper. The relationship between our two oflices is very close. 
If there is a request by a Member of Congress for information, or 
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for coordination on a press statement, then there is close coordination, 
but I do not believe there is any duplication. 

If a communication addressed by a Member of Congress to the 
Secretary of Defense comes in to the ‘office of the Assistant for Legisla- 
tive Affairs and requires our assistance, we work with him in getting 
the information, but I do not believe it would be answered twice or 
that there would be duplication. 


CHANGES IN LEGISLATIVE LIAISON ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Under the reorganization plan, which I understand 
has been effective, have there been any real changes in the legislative 
liaison activities as such? And, if so, please tell us what they are, 

Mr. Lorris. The legislative liaison activities, Mr. Chairman, are 
still under review to determine precisely how they should be re- 
organized to carry out the objectives the President announced in his 
message to the Congress where he said that he wanted the Secretary 
of Defense to strengthen his supervision over these activities. 

The changes which have occurred in the legislative liaison offices 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, to date, have been concerned 
principally with adjusting those operations to the limitations this 
committee and the Congress put on those activities last year 

So far as the Office of Secretary of Defense is concer a ve are 
asking in this appropriation request authority to employ a few more 
liaison officers in the Secretary’s office. I believe the number is eight 
over the present five that they have. 


PERSONNEL REQUIRED FOR LEGISLATIVE LIAISON ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Fioop. May | interrupt there, Mr. Chairman. 

That is where I leave you. If you need additional bodies—and I 
am sure you do—I think you need ‘them in these offices here. I never 
had the impression that these were tea drinking sweet talkers around 
here. I think these fellows work awfully hard. You m: ay get a lug, 
as you get in any operation. That isn’t the point. Nine out of ten of 
those men have always been hard-working men. I don’t think you 
have enough men in the liaison office, uniformed officers, working up 
here now to touch base adequately with the officers and to get around 
day by day to do just the leg w ork they have to do. 

To put these eight bodies in a control center is, to me, getting the 
cart before the horse again. I think you may need eight men, but if 
you need them you need two in each office up here, not eight downtown 
where you say the burden of your detailed analyzed effort is funneled 
at the end of the line down there. I believe that, too. 

Mr. Lorris. Perhaps I did not make clear exactly how we were 
going to use these eight additional offices we are asking for. Those 
officers are for assignment to the various committees up on the Hill 
and tothe centers here, and not for work in the Pentagon. 

Mr. Froop. That is all right. I am not talking about the commit- 
tees. Maybe I misunderstand you again, but I mean I deplore the 
cut that was made in the men who wor rked i in the liaison office—Army, 





Navy, and Air—here, in whatever building they are in. As always, 
when we imposed a cut, the administrative people made the cut on 
the wrong bodies. Do you see what I mean? I do not know how 
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your committees work or how you are going to assign men to Armed 
Services, Appropriations, and what else. Iam ti alking about a room 
up on the third floor down in the corner where there : are X number 
of oflicers for Navy or Army. I think when you took two or three 
or five men away from that branch, you made a mistake, 

Are we talking about the same thing yet / 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. What is your answer to the gentleman’s question ? 

Mr. Lorris. The answer, Mr. Chairman, is that with the funds the 
Congress authorized for liaison activities, it did not seem that the 
Secretary had any alternative but to reduce the number of liaison 
officers that were formerly employed. Some of those had to come 
out of the people that Mr. Flood is talking about, who have worked 
hard up on the Hill here in assisting the various Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. Fioop. That is where either Congress was wrong or the Sec- 
retary was wrong or they were both equally o1 ‘partly wrong. You 
should not have reduced the number of bodies, m: vjors, colonels, lieu- 
tenants, whatever they are—these officers who come in and out of my 
office, whoever they are. Those bodies should not have been reduced. 
If Congress was responsible for it, then Congress was at fault. If 
you were partly responsible for it, then you were at fault. 

If there is to be any restoration of bodies or addition of bodies, as 
far as 1 am concerned it is to be these men who actually do the work 
up here, where not only do they do us a lot of good but they do you 
a lot more good public relations than half the assistant secretaries 
and civilians down there, believe me. 

If I were running your department, I would have “Old Man” 
Scrivner up here with an office going around visiting every Member 
of Congress and the Senate, and he would do what you need—public 
relations, not so much the Kiwanis Club and the VFW and some 
civic parade. Your office, Snyder’s office, needs the public relations 
up here more than all the rest of the Department of Defense put 
together, and he is the public relations office. That is almost a 
contradiction in terms. He is knocking himself out doing public 
relations for the Department of Defense, and his office needs it more 
than the entire Department. 

That is my position as far as the whole presentation is concerned. 

Why don’t you speak for yourself, John Alden? You are the 
guy who needs it. 


Allr ight. 
PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 


Mr. Sueprarp. I wish you would provide for the record the total 
number of personnel, military and civilian, by grades, that are as- 
signed to public affairs and legislative liaison. T do not think that 
was in the statements made this morning. Am I in error? 

Mr. Lorris. It was not in the statements, and we will provide the 
information. 

The information requested by grades is not readily available and 
would be difficult to obtain on a worldwide basis due to the recurring 
changes in the military personnel assigned to these activities. The 
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following information is submitted showing the average number of 
civilian and military personnel assigned to these activities by major 
functional areas for the fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960. 


Legislative affairs 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 





Civil-| Mili- Total) Civil-| Mili- |Total|/Civil-| Mili- | Tota) 














ian | tary ian | tary ian | tary 
Legislative liaison: 
Congressional liaison (individual mem- 
bers 23 15 38 L5 12 27 9 12 21 
Congressional information centers (House | 
and Senate) 3 l 4 3 2 5 6 2 8 
Legislative (committee liaison) | 
Congressional investigation liaison 2 3 5 l 2 3 1 2 3 
Subtotal 28 19 47 19 16 35 16 16 32 
Other legislative affairs: 
Legislative program coordination... 9 9 18 7 7 14 ) 6 ll 
Congressional inquiries - - - : 4 2 6 12 4 16; 20) 7 27 
Administration: 
Supervision 1 1 2 1 1 2 1 | 1 2 
Planning and coordination_- 2 2 4 2 3 5 3 | 4 7 
Analysis and digests. _-_._-- l 1 1 1 21 2 
Travel Z 1 l 2 1 | l 2 | 1 2 
Records and services_. 15 15| 12 12 11 ll 
Subtotal ce) 8 15 48 36 16 52| 43 19} 62 
Total_ 61 34 95; 55 32 87} 59 35 94 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Legislative liaison: 
Congressional liaison (individual mem- 
were). 562 Picasa eee ce aay 1 8 9 i ee | 12 tT 2 12 
Congressional information centers (House | | 
en da 9 To ccces 8 Bl ccees 8 | 8 
Legislative (committee liaison) _....._.__-- 10 9; 19 2 | 2 4 2 2 | 4 
Congressional investigation liaison__-__.-- 1 3 4 2 3 5 | 2 3 5 
UN si Te eee esaus 12 29 41 5 “ai 2] 5 24 2 
Other legislative affairs: 
Legislative program coordination_-.____-- 18 2 20 16 7 23 16 7 2B 
Congressional inquiries. ..............----] 1 4 5 1 4 | 5 1 6 7 
Administration: | 
RRND sich nn cae edeoxens A ce 1 8 8 ae ae eG 
ee nree nT CE as oh eh cc dcl cowed] nastnnloeoccclosmanafaseeont 
“ Analysis and digests..........--.---- 3) 6) Oy 8 Tt SH 
ROR ae ao ann ukes laces auceces« | 1 | 3 | 4 | 1 | 3 | 4 | 1 | 
Records and services...............--- DE Cine Ren Sa Midcap tee gees J---nc=! 
SNNN n | 30 16 46 | 29 22| 51) 2 | 24) 8 
UR es ce ak eS oe 42| 45) 87| 34) 46] 80) 34 | 48] 82 
| 
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Legislative affairs—Continued 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
























































Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
> a ; | | ? i ee eth ee) 
Civil-| Mili- |Total)Civil-| Mili- |Total|Civil-| Mili- | Total 
ian | tary | ian | tary | ian | tary | 
Legislative liaison: | | 
Congressional liaison (individual mem- | 
bers). 9 9| 18 5 7| 12 5 7 12 
Congressional information centers (House | | 
ind Senate) ; 6 7 13} 6 9 | bY eG 15 
Legislative (committee liaison) ........--- 18 12 30 10 <1) 06 Re 10 | 7 17 
Congressional investigation liaison e 9 10; 19) 9 9; 18 9 |} 9 18 
Subtotal fe cioeass lacs: dublinencetaate’ 42| 38| 80] 30|] 32] 62] 30| 32 62 
Other legislative affairs: 
Legislative program coordination: ! Con- | | | 
gressional inquiries. --- : 38 18 56 | 36 18; 54] 36] 18] 54 
Administration: | | | | 
Supervision_- 3 1 | 4 3 | ‘4 4 | 3 | 1 4 
Planning and coordination... ; 1 1 | an 1 1 | 1 1 
Analysis and digests_ 8 8 | 8 ' s 8 8 
Travel Z | 3 | 3 | 3 3 | | 3 | 3 
Records and services... 15 } SB ob i) Asi OS 
Subtotal 64| 23] 87| 62| 23] 85| 62] 23| 85 
at = ea —— i — === ==2=3 
Total. aoe wcesseccel” WOT, Cr ey ae 55 | Mar | 92 55 147 
' | 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
7 : 
Legislative liaison: | 
Congressional liaison (individual mem- | 
SD ie nee ee cig ran des Sianas thd ieadieRsin til | 4 2 6 | 4 | 2 6 8 4 | 12 
Congressional information centers (House | 
SIT RN a a a ra a a a 1 | 1 $33 
Legislative (committee liaison) 3 | 4 | 8 


Congressional investigation liaison 





BUOOUR 6 6b dion bucustéendaneeadacanae 
Other legislative affairs: 
Legislative program coordination. - 
Congressional inquiries 
Administration: 
Supervision........-- : i 
Planning and coordination. 
Analysis and digests_- 








1 Included in ‘legislative (committee liaison)’’ above. 
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Public affairs 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 








Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 
Civil-| Mili- |Total!Civil-| Mili-|Total|/Civil-| Mili-} Total 

ian | tary ian | tary ian | tary 
rains - —_—__—__— —_——— | — = 
Public information 46 85| 131} 36] 63| 99] 41 64 105 
Community relations and public services..-.. 3 7 10 | 3 7 | 10 3 7 10 
Security review iiewie 4 Wen 4 1 | 1 oe 
Other... =. Sacaeteeescs ; 1 ae 1 1 beg SOR eee 
RNS ak a 8 i ie bg 54; 92] 146/ 41] 70] 11 | a5| 7 116 








DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 






































Public information. _- 5 Sees ao ae 105 27 19| 76 95 19 101 | 1% 
Community relations and public services - - 5 299; 34] 2 28 30 2 28 2 
I SONEONE a5 eS cnnenunccsteaumnanon acs iat 3 3 he Sas ae 
oS ee a 3 6 9 3 7| 10 3 7 iC 
NO cig os ee eee Seal ae | es ae o4| 111] 135| 24] 136 | 169 
| | | | 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Pub lic information | 25 79 104 28 83] 111] 28 83} ll 
Community relations and public services 7 7 14 7 7 14 7 7 14 
Security review aoe ae ] 2 S Asse sshuesen les ceculetscaletsaaalusaie 
Other 1 2 3 | 2 3 1 | i 
i | a 34 90 124 36 92 128 | 36 | 92 128 
| | | 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
o a oe ees Fi cece fire ie — 
Public information z d : 39} 17 | 56] 36 22 | 58 39 21 60 
Community relations and i pub lic servic es 8 | 12 20 ~ 12 20 | 8 12 20 
Security review boaereg= ass ace 7! 13] 20 9 17| 2] 12 17 29 
Declassification policy__---__------_- ; a 6) I} a 6] 15 a 6 15 
Other___- ete See Nee ek res | 9 | 9 9 seus 9 9 y 
See Elia I eS eee 
WIG Wek dcicie ince dadicackak peuatecainenn 72 | 48 | 12 71 | 7 | 128| 77] 56] 183 


REORGANIZATION OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Suerrarp. I wish you would expand on your remarks regarding 
the reorganization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization. W hat 
are their activities and how do they actually consider a military 
problem ? 

I presume that is a part of your supervision, is it not, insofar as 
public relations pertains? Is that a correct assumption on my part 
or an erroneous one ? 

Mr. Snyper. We are responsible for the public affairs functions of 
the Joint Chiefs, that is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the situation internally there? That is 
what my question is directed to. 

Mr. Snyper. I do not believe I understand your question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Loftis, can you respond to that ? 

Mr. Lortis. I can, sir. The Joint Chiefs of Staff are organized 
along conventional staff lines to handle personnel, intelligence, oper- 
ations, logistics, and plans. The major change in the organization 
of the Joint Staff this year was to go to a conventional staff : operation 
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in place of the committee system that existed in the past. In the 
course of transferring the unified and specified commands directly 
under the operational control of the Secret tary of Defense, it was neces- 
sary that the Secretary have competent military staff to advise and 
assist him in matters affecting those commands. The significant 
change in the method of operation over the past is that the back- 
stopping of the questions and the matters that come from the unified 
commanders will now be done in the Joint Staff, as opposed to the 
executive agent military department. 

That does not mean that the military department staff sections do 
not still have a very important and continuing part to play in this 
process. As an example, a piece of paper submitted to the Joint Staff 
from a unified commander would be staffed in the Joint Staff and then 
turned over to the staff sections in Army, Navy, and Air Force for 
their views and comments before a reply goes back. In the past the 
procedure would have been a little bit different. The paper would 
have come in initially to the military department acting as executive 
agent, and they in the process of getting the reply would coordinate 
with the other departments. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you consider that under this latest arrangement 
to which you were just addressing yourself, it will be effective in 
expediting problems within the jurisdiction of that particular group, 
when it has been in existence long enough ? 

Mr. Lorris. It would seem that we still have to learn a little bit 
about how this thing is going to operate before we can be fully re- 
sponsive to a question like that. It certainly is designed to expedite 
and streamline the consideration of matters affecting the unified com- 
mands. It is designed to bring into that consideration more unifica- 
tion and integration of the unified commander’s requirements for 
weapons and logistic support. 

The Joint Staff, being just newly organized, still has a long way 
to go before it can fully and effectively assume the responsibilities 
which are being placed upon it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, you feel from your experience, 
which has been rather extensive, that this would be a better question 
to ask a year from now than at the present time? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir; I would agree with that. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF WAR ROOM 


I notice you are asking for $600,000 for a war room. What is a 
war room? Just what is that particular situation and what are you 
going to do with it? What does it mean? 

Mr. Lorris. The war room will be a terminal facility for com- 
munications with the operational commands throughout the world. 
It will be a place where the situation with respect to our own forces 
and those of our allies, as well as whatever we know about other 
forces, will be displayed. It will be a place where the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, based upon this information, will be able to formulate their 
advice to the Secretary of Defense, the President, and the National 
Security Council. 

Mr. Suepparn. Is it formulated for the express purpose of utiliza- 
tion by the public information division we are presently discussing ? 
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Mr. Loris. No, sir, it has no relation to public information at all, 
It involves communications for operational commands. 

Mr. Fioop. Why is it here? 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is my question. Why do we find it in this 
particular presentation ¢ 

Mr. Lortis. The appropriation we are requesting today covers the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff activities as well as the Office of Secretary of 
Defense activities, only one segment of which is public information, 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Mr. Flood, this is a part of the total. Mr. Loftis 
has all of it, and this is a segregated portion. 

I was directing my question to you, Mr. Loftis, because of your 
knowledge of the overall picture. That is why I addressed to you 
this particular question. 

Mr. Lorris. That is quite appropriate, sir. 


CENTRALIZED COMMUNICATIONS CENTER 


Mr. Suepparp. If I recall correctly—and the staff member has 
briefed me on this—it was not very long ago that there was a request 
before the committee for the purpose of establishing a centralized 
communications portion of the Pentagon Building. Is this something 
along the same lines by different application of effort or operation! 
I mean, are the two coming together at all? 

Mr. Fioop. The Navy asked for funds to do this. Everybody wants 
to have one now. 

(Off the record.) 

DUTIES AND ASSIGNMENTS OF RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING STAFF 

Mr. Sueprarp. The next question: What are the real duties and 
assignments of the research and engineering staff? How are they 
organized and how do they work with the services ? 

Either one of you gentlemen who has jurisdiction in this field may 
answer the question. 

Mr. Lorrts. I will answer that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Director of Defense Research and Engineering is a new posi- 
tion, of course, in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. We formerly 
had an Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Engineering. 
The Director’s Office is starting off with the basic organization and 
personnel which formerly were in the Office of the Assistant Secret ary 
of Defense. 

That Office was organized largely around technical fields of interest 
in research—an Office of Electronics, an Office of Aeronautics, and so 
on. Dr. York, in thinking over how he is going to approach his job, 
has felt that he should continue that breakdown by technical fields, 
but at some point in his Office he wants to bring together—under com- 
plete systems such as strategic systems, tactical systems, air defense 
systems, et cetera—all of the various components of research and de- 
velopment, whether they be electronics, aircraft, or what be they. For 
this purpose he is proposing to establish Assistant Directors “of De- 
fense Research and Engineering in these various systems fields. We 
have a tentative or eanization chart which shows the assistant 
directorates in the technical fields of interest which I can make 
available to the committee. I believe we have enough copies to pass 
them out, if you like. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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INSTITUTE FOR DEFENSE ANALYSES 


Mr. Suerrarp. [ wish you would explain for the record the Institute 
for Defense Analyses and its relationship to the Department of De- 
fense. There has been some unfavorable publicity about salaries in 
this organization. I wish you would give us a pretty detailed ex- 
planation of the operations, and touch upon the salary aspect of it, 
if you will, and cause and effect. 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. 

The Institute for Defense Analysis is a nonprofit association of 
five universities which was organized at the request of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in about 1956, as I recall, 
It was organized primarily at that time to provide the scientific and 
analytical support for the Weapons System Evaluation Group that 
Admiral Sides talked about this morning. Their plan called for 
about 100 professional people, with supporting administrative and 
clerical staff, to work with the officer persennel from Admiral Sides’ 
Office in teams that make various stucies of the effectiveness of 
weapons systems. The Institute for Defense Analyses was later 
called upon to enter into a contract with the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense to support the Advanced Research Projects Agency. Those 
are the two major contracts the group has with the Department of 
Defense at the present time. 

On the salary structure, I have had a comparison made of salary 

ranges from $9,000 to $10,000, $10,000 to $11,000, all the way up to 

$34,000 to $35,000. This comparison shows, so far as the See retary 
of Defense’s Office is concerned, the distribution of personnel in these 
salary ranges for the civil service employees, the professional staff on 
the contract supporting WSEG, and the professional staff on the 
contract supporting ARPA, and it shows so far as WSEG is con- 
cerned that there are only 3 people employed on that contract 
out of a total of 92 that could not be hired under the salary levels 
that we are permitted to pay in civil service. So far as the contract 
for the Advanced Research Projects Agency is concerned, there are 
11 persons above the maximum salary range that we could hire under 
the Government’s salary table. That is 11 out of a total of 30. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You say there were 3 in the first category and 11 in 
this, is that right ? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes. The reason for the difference is that in connec- 
tion with the support for the Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
Mr. Johnson, the Director, is calling on men from industry who are 
already in higher salary brackets. When they come over to work for 
the contractor, the polic: vy is to pay them just about the same as they 
were getting, not to give them any more money, not to make them go 
in the hole any. 

In that utilization of industry personnel, you get. a higher propor- 
tion of higher salaried people than we do on the contract in support 
of the WSEG operation. 

(Off the record.) 

(The following additional information was provided at the request 


of Mr. Sheppard :) 


The point is, Mr. Chairman, limitations on Government salaries are not the 
factor which determines the need for a contract operation such as the Institute 
for Defense Analyses. The significant advantage of the contract operation over 
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Jovernment is the flexibility the contractor has in hiring, making promotions, 
fixing pay, terminating employment, ete., as well as the general academic en- 
vironment established under an arrangement such as provided by the Institute. 

For example, under the Government system, salaries are based on a classifi- 
cation of the job, whereas under the contract, the salary is based on the indi- 
vidual, what he is worth, taking into consideration his relative standing in the 
field, his seniority, ete. Thus, under the contract you have situations where 
one individual may receive more than another for substantially the same type 
of work. Under the contract, it is possible to hire physicists, chemists, mathe- 
maticians, ete. In establishing positions for these individuals in the Govern- 
ment structure, however, it is necessary to designate them as heads or assistants 
in charge of a function, which invites comparisons between jobs and the salaries 
established for these jobs. 

Finally, and perhaps as important a factor as any, the Institute for Defense 
Analyses is an association of five universities which creates an academic en- 
vironment for this work, one in which scientists are accustomed to working. 
Many of them will associate with the Institute under these circumstances, 
where they would not accept employment with the Government. 


EFFECT OF DEFENSE REORGANIZATION UPON WEAPONS SYSTEMS EVALUATION 
GROUP 


Mr. SuHerrarp. What impact has the reorganization had on the 
Weapons Systems Evaluation Group as such? What are their duties 
and how do they fit into the general picture? I would like an ex- 
planation of that, if you will. 

Mr. Lorris. The reorganization itself has not yet had any appre- 
ciable impact. on the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group as such. 
It is conceivable that, as Dr. York thinks out the type of organization 
and procedures that he will require in his new job under the Reorgan- 
ization Act, he may wish to reorient or add to the work of the 
Weapons Systems Evaluation Group. I have heard nothing yet on 
that score. 


FUNCTIONS OF WEAPONS SYSTEMS EVALUATION GROUP 


The Weapons Systems Evaluation Group functions as a study group 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, and the Secretary of Defense. They are the three prin- 
cipals from whom the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group receives 
its work assignments. If the Joint Chiefs ask them to evaluate a 
problem, the report is turned over to the Joint Chiefs. They are 
working for the Joint Chiefs of Staff on that item. By the same 
token, if the Director of Defense Research and Engineering should 
ask the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group to study a particular 
problem, in that connection the group is working for Dr. York’s 
office. 

MISSIONS OF ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Sueprarp. I think it would be well if you placed in the record 
a statement of the area of each Assistant Secretary, and outline the 
functions and missions, and indicate any changes made by the re- 
organization. You can place that in the record. I want you to 
have time to do it in detail. 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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The Department of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958 authorizes seven 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense and the National Security Act prescribes that 
one of these positions shall be the Comptroller of the Department of Defense. 
The remaining positions have been designated for the functional fields of 
manpower, personnel and reserve; supply and logistics; properties and instal- 
lations; health and medical; international security affairs; and public affairs. 

Revised charters have been issued for each of these positions. They reflect 
the management principles outlined by the President in his reorganization 
message of April 3, 1958, as well as the procedures prescribed in section 
202(c)(7) of the National Security Act for the transmittal of instructions by 
the Assistant Secretaries of Defense. These procedures were enacted to main- 
tain the responsibility of the Secretaries of the military departments for the 
operation of their departments and to assure, at the same time, the fullest 
possible cooperation between the military departments and the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

The President’s message stated: “I conceive of these Assistant Secretaries 
as having full staff functions; that is, they are empowered to give instruc- 
tions appropriate to carrying out policies approved by the Secretary of De 
fense, subject at all times to the right of service Secretaries to raise contested 
issues with the Secretary of Defense. This is the usual concept of the powers 
of principal staff assistants. It is essential to the work of the Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense.” 

The new section 202(c)(7) reads in part: “Except as otherwise specifically 
provided by law, no Assistant Secretary of Defense shall have authority to 
issue orders to a military department unless (1) the Secretary of Defense 
has specifically delegated in writing to such an Assistant Secretary the au- 
thority to issue such orders with respect to a specific subject area, and (2) 
such orders are issued through the Secretary of such military departments 
or his designee. In the implementation of this paragraph it shall be the 
duty of each such Secretary, his civilian assistants, and the military personnel 
in such department to cooperate fully with personnel of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense in a continuous effort to achieve efficient administration 
of the Department of Defense and effectively to carry out the direction, au- 
thority, and control of the Secretary of Defense. 


All the approved charters follow a similar pattern: 


Section I establishes the position. 

Section II outlines the specific fields of responsibility of each official as prin- 
cipal staff assistant to the Secretary of Defense. These fields are in general 
the same as previously assigned: 


COMPTROLLER 


1. Budgetary and fiscal matters including those authorized in title IV of the 
National Security Act. 


MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE 


1. Manpower, personnel and reserve affairs. 
2. Armed Forces information and education. 

3. Safeguarding of classified information and activities; and related personnel 
and physical security. 

4. Continuity of Government, military participation in civil and domestic 
emergencies and related emergency planning. 

5. Industrial relations. 

6. Federal voting assistance. 


SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS 


1. Acquisition, inventory management, storage, maintenance, distribution, 
movement and disposal of materiel, supplies, tools and equipment. 

2. Materiel requirements. 

3. Supply cataloging, standardization and quality control. 

4. Production planning and scheduling. 

5. Commercial and industrial activities. 

6. Small business matters. 
7. Transportation, telecommunications, petroleum and other logistical services. 
8. Vulnerability of resources to attack damage. 
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ven PROPERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS 


_ 1. Military public works. 


Ise, ore ; 

of 2. Family housing. 

tal- 3. Reserve Forces facilities. 

irs. 4. Real estate and real property. 

ect 5. General purpose space. 

ion 6. Industrial and commercial facilities, including fixed industrial equipment. 
ion 

by HEALTH AND MEDICAL 

al 1. Health and sanitation. 

the 9 


= 2. Medical care and treatment of patients. 
est 3. Hospitals and related health and medical facilities. 


the 4. Health and medical personnel. 
a INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 
(- 
Je- 1. International politico-military and foreign economic affairs. 
‘ed 2. Military assistance. 
prs PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
int 1. Public information. 
») 


Community relations. 


lly 3. Security review. 
to 4. Declassification of information. 
ise Section III outlines the functions of these officials. General functions com- 
1u- mon to most of these positions, each in their assigned fields of responsibility, 
2 include: 
its 1. Recommend policies and guidance governing Department of Defense 
he planning and program development. 
iel 2. Develop systems and standards for the administration and manage- 
he ment of approved plans and programs. 
on 3. Review programs of the military departments for carrying out ap- 
Lu- proved policies. 
t. Evaluate the administration and management of approved policies and 
programs. 
5. Recommend appropriate steps (including the transfer, reassignment, 
abolition and consolidation of functions) which will provide in the Depart- 
in- ment of Defense for more effective, efficient and economical administration 
al and operation, will eliminate unnecessary duplication, or will contribute to 


improved military preparedness. 

6. Such other functions as the Secretary of Defense assigns. 

Special functions required by specific statutory provisions or particular re- 
sponsibilities assigned to some of these officials are included in the charter of: 
he 1. The Comptroller, to reflect the functions authorized by title IV. 

2. Health and medical, to recognize the special relationship in this area 
to the civil health and medical professions. 

8. International security affairs, to reflect the interrelated responsibili- 
ties in international security affairs of the National Security Council, Op- 
erations Coordinating Board, State Department and other defense agencies 
such as JCS and to provide for administration of the military assistance 
program. 

4. Publie affairs, to provide for special authorities governing public af- 
fairs activities at the seat of government, security review and supervision of 
the declassification program. 

Section ITV deals with the relationships between these OSD officials and other 
Department of Defense agencies and provides for full cooperation to promote 
the efficient administration of the Department. 

Section V delegates specific authorities to these officials, including: 

n, 1. The full staff functions mentioned by the President. 

29. The authority to issue instructions to carry out or supplement poli- 
cies approved by the Secretary of Defense in their assigned fields of 
responsibility. 

8. The authority to obtain reports, information and assistance from other 
Department of Defense agencies. 

4. Authorities specifically delegated in other directives listed for reference 

s. purposes, such as the specific delegation to the Assistant Secretary of De- 
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fense for Properties and Installations to approve minor construction and 
related land acquisition. 


BUDGETARY EFFECT OF DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Sueprrarp. Budgetwise, do you think any savings will accrue 
from the reorganization ¢ 

Mr. Lorris. Of course, one of the objectives of the Reorganization 
Act was that, particularly in the weapons field, research and develop- 
ment, the Director of Research and Engineering would be given 
stronger powers and would be able to effect savings. It is still too 
early to indicate specifically what might be done in that area. Dr. 
York does not yet have the full staff that he feels he needs for this job. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Would there be any reason to assume at this time 
that when you come up with next year’s budget you will not. be pre- 
pared to make a definite showing to the Congress as to whether or not 
the reorganization has cost more money or less money ? 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever see a reorganization that didn’t cost more 
money? You have been through about 20 and I have been through 
about 10. 

Mr. Lorris. We certainly should know better a year from now. 

Mr. Suepparp. The reason I am serving notice on you now is that 
you may be prepared to answer it. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me see what I can do with Loftis. 

IT won a hat from McElroy. Do you want to bet me a hat that this 
won’t cost more? Don’t do that. I wear very expensive hats. 


JUSTIFICATIONS OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Suepparp. You will insert in the record appropriate portions 
of the justifications at this point, Mr. Reporter. 
(The justifications follow :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF EsTIMATES, FiscaL YEAR 1960—SaALARIES AND EXPENSES) 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Reconciliation of estimates, by source of funds 


Source of funds | Fiscal year Fiscal vear | Fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 | 1960 


| | 
oe or estimate: | 
Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense___.._.....____- $15, 900, 000 $15, 600, 000 $20, 500, 000 
| 
| 
| 


Salaries and expenses, Office of Public Affairs______- : 462,011 | 417,000 | 
Supplemental (due to civilian pay incre ase): | 

Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary CE! "ees [see eee ae 1, 050, 000 |. 

Salaries and expenses, Office of Public Affairs_______- : moeocin a 35, 000 | 
Transfers in 


“Operation and maintenance, Army’”’_......--.-......____|_- eae ei 597, 500 ad 

““Servicewide operations, Navy’’_- ed ak each sa 525, 500 | anaes 

“Marine Corps troops and facilities’’..........________ 2 ‘ oe BGNOO Lcscusaowaanien 

“Operation and maintenance, Air Force’’___...._____. BS a eee 569 000 

“Emergency fund, Department of Defense’’ sites ioneed 1,000, 000 | es See BI Ce! 
RNS BUININRIN sc cient cbse cubase essen 17,362,011 | 19, 575, 000 | 20, 500, 000 


Transfers out— 
‘Operation and maintenance, Army’’_.____-_--__- : —230, 000 | 
“‘Net adjustment (estimated savings)’’..___- 


Sica a Ss fos 


gee ee a iat leriarlniel aaiaian esate a cake 17, 128, 103 19, 575, 000 | 20, ! 500, 000 
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Summary of fund requirements, by activity 














Actual Estimated Budget 
obligations, | obligations, estimates, 
fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 | 1960 
4 a a Nt ibm ce 
| 
The Secretary of Defense $1, 540, 643 | $1, 563, 100 $1, 561, 400 
Defense research and engineering - 5, 537, 548 5, 834, 900 | ¥ 007, 500 
Public affairs ‘ 678, 879 738, 900 779, 900 
Legislative affairs 67, 583 | 73, 000 135, 400 
Other Office of Secretary of Defense activities : 7 , 909, 764 8, 256, 600 7, 824. 900 
Total a ae ve gina Ee 15, 7% 734, 7 | 16, 466, 500 17, 309, 100 
mn 








1 Includes comparability transfer of $57,000 in support of “Security review” functions transferred to Office 
of Secret ary of Defense from the military departments in fiscal year 1959. es 


Summary of personnel requirements, by activity 


Average employ- | Employment, Personnel author- 
ment, fiscal year Dec. 31, 1958 ized fiscal years 
| 1958 | 1959-60 


Activity al | re 
x ivil-| | Mili- 


Total|Civil-| Mili- |'Total|Civil-| Mili- | Total 


ian tary | { lan tary | lan | tary 
ie ae oe | Sais i | = 
| 
The Secretary of Defense - Q ee 169 | 65 234 158 62 220 | 158 54 | 212 
Defense research and engineering , 170 52 222 169 54 | 223 | 297 65 282 
Public affairs a : : 72; 48 120; 77 58 | 135 77 56 133 
Legislative affairs sk te ia 7 5 12 7 6 | 13 16 15 31 
Other Office of Secretary of Defense activities 723 145 868 660 134 794 654 | 128 | 782 
Total ; ; _..--|1,141 | 315 [1,456 5 { 071 314 |1, 385 I, 122 | 318 | 1,440 
| | | | 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES BY ACTIVITY 


The Secretary of Defense—The estimate of $1,561,400 provides the salaries 
and other necessary expenses for the Secretary and Deputy Secretary of Defense 
together with their immediate office assistants and the Administrative Office 
of the Secretary which provides administrative services for all OSD activities, 
the JCS, and other activities such as the Court of Military Appeals, the Standing 
Group of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. The estimates include— 


+ | 
| 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 








19538 1959 1960 
Civilian salaries 2 ’ ‘ ae $1, 224,993 | $1, 236, 300 
Other expenses 315, 650 326, 800 
Total ; : | 1, 540,643 | 1, 563, 100 1, 561, 400 
The personnel provided include: 
4 Es 3 as eaeeerenaererein weed Gs.7 
| Fiscal year 1958 | Fiseal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 
| } | 


Civil-] Mili- |Total}Civil-| Mili-|Total|Civil-| Mili-| Total 


| lan | tary |} lan tary | | ian | tary 
. | ee | ie a = -capeiiiasc mie 
att . | 
The Secretary of Defense 16 22 38; 16]; 2; 36) 16 20 | 36 
Deputy Secretary of Defense 5 3 8 | 5 | 3; 8] 5 | 3 |} x 
Administrative Office... _. _.| 148 40 188 | 137 31) 168) 137) 31) 168 
Total __..--.--.| 169] 65| 234] 158] 54] 212 | 158} 54 | 212 
| | 
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Defense research and engineering.—The estimate of $7,007,500 for fiscal year 
1960 provides for the new position of Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering together with the staff support and other necessary expenses for new 
functions and responsibilities as authorized pursuant to the Department of 
Defense Reorganization Act of 1958 and includes $4,460,500 for weapons evalua- 
tion and testing. The Director of Defense Research and Engineering appointed 
in December 1958 assumed the personnel, facilities, and functions of the former 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering), including the 
WSEG, together with the personnel and research and development functions 
of the Director of Guided Missiles. The estimates include: 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year) 








1958 1959 1960 
Civilian salaries Seg ee Ree et Se $1, 533, 930 $1, 607, 300 $2, 091, 600 
IDA contract, weapons evaluation and testing_- Lsseacceu 2, 825, 000 2, 973, 000 3, 870, 000 
I RN a oe 1, 178, 618 1, 254, 600 | 1, 045, 900 
eRe rs ag ng ey adres 5, 537, 548 5, 834, 900 7, 007, 500 
! 








The personnel provided include: 


Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 


& | | | | 
|Civil-| Mili- |Total|Civil-| Mili- |Total|Civil-| Mili-| Total 


























ian a tary | ian | tary | | ian | tary 
ee ak Fat aint anol a 
Defense Research and Engineering---_------- 153 17] 170] 184 18} 202] 184] 18 202 
Weapons Systems Evaluation Group---._----| 17 | 35 52 33 7 80; 33 | 7 80 
I Seer epeenet ies bcc sash ocetygs 170 | 52 | 222 | 217 | 65 | 282| 217| 65 | 282 
| \ | 





The increase in fiscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959 provides for: 

(a) Strengthening supervision and coordination of research programs re- 
quired in the development of integrated operational systems to meet military 
needs. 

(b) Increasing military participation in WSEG studies conducted by IDA 
and improving records administration and control. 

(c) Additional personnel and other expenses by contract with IDA in sup 
port of WSEG studies and evaluations. 

Legislative liaison.—The estimate of $135,400 provides for strengthening 
legislative liaison activities in the Office of the Secretary of Defense in line with 
the reorganization proposals as follows: 


Prior years | Proposed 


Military | Civilian 





Total | Military | Civilian | Total 





Re a nn caves simmancoskese | 











5 2 6 s 

Committee liaison. ___....-------- Sere 6 | 5 4 4 
Liaison with individual members- -------- So eiikae el cocn aie eae le aooe 2 2 a 
Congressional information service .......-- ee he ak ral ie pats 2 1 3 
MINI 2 hee oe onic cc aanaaeatons Sooo smaeleeceehauen feebeictece 2 1 3 
Travel arrangements._..-........--.------ igckipsnicedbemd ao cemse pita doeredieec | 1 | 2 3 
Records and services.-........---.-- echiees |---------- |---------- en 1 | aaa eee 1 
oie eaten att kates | 5 | 6 | il 15 16 1 


The effect on the appropriation request of this proposal is: 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


| 
| Fiscal year 
x 1958 1959 











1960 
wah Cg 5 adn 
Gn al eiceenaudoepes | $41, 135 $49, 900 $100, 000 
INNO a  o cececwant 26, 448 23, 100 35, 








ES IS AE POI OO ORT 67, 583 | 73, 000 | 135, 400 
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The increase will provide for a civilian assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
and additional liaison officers for more effective coordination of the legislative 
liaison activities of the Department of Defense. 

Public affairs—The estimate of $779,900 for fiscal year 1960 provides the 
civilian salaries and other necessary expenses for the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Public Affairs) to discharge his assigned responsibilities. He is the 
principal staff assistant to the Secretary of Defense for public information activ- 
ities of the Department. In addition, he has staff responsibility for community 
relations, security review, and declassification of information. The estimates 
include: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








1958 1959 1960 

: jceniniatstst sical | ‘ 

aN AS a rae eee $129, 555 $122, 100 $122, 900 

Atmel aire RUD DONE 5s acs ponchos es sanaeeuainnd 55, 060 54, 800 56, 700 

IP a cl edi ic ar et le Cel | 276, 559 271, 100 294, 900 

Demmunisy remeins.2-..... 2... cian tated eee 70, 909 65, 000 73, 200 

ann SOAS Score se oe, ad cd ore ee 59, 483 127, 000 132, 200 

ON a ae | 87, 313 98, 900 100, 000 
NN oe tnt See sie a ae eee ce cas | 678, 879 738, 900 | 779, 900 


The personnel provided include: 





























| 
Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
| ] aes -= | | x 
|Civil-| Mili- |Total Civil-| Mili- |Total Civil-| Mili- | Total 
| ian | tary | ian | tary | | ian | tary 
| } | 
RE TTB Co, | a 
Supervision Deuce adddn soessaon ve etme nee ; il }..---. | 11 BO ina 10 TO esac 10 
Administrative support__--- iaonamarseaat oe 9 4 ee | 9 OL. 9 
Public information inde Aelia Col Seeding isan 28 17 45 99 | 21 50 29 21 | 50 
Community relations- dcntceaessacemeeaeal 8 12 20 8 12; 20 8 12 2 
BOG SN UEN CS ion. civccrcaonsnweenewaae | 7 13 20 12 17 | 29 12 17 29 
PR cca casiscncgunenvasoniinecascest ow 6] 15 9 | 6 | 15| 9 6 15 
essing eel acheter cineca dcmmiahechenmendaniatianiaa neat: 
i od! Oren MEW 3 S57 | 72| 48 | 120 | 77 | 56 | 133} 77| 56 | 133 





In line with the President’s proposals for reorganizing the Department of 
Defense, coordination of public information activities has been strengthened 
with the establishment of a joint staff for plans and programs to develop and 
monitor public affairs objectives and programs and by consolidation in the 
Office of Public Affairs of the security review functions of the military de- 
partments. 

Other OSD activities.—For all other OSD activities the estimates provide 
$7,824,900, or over $400,000 less than the estimated expenses this year. Follow- 
ing is a summary of the obligations and personnel for each of the activities 
concerned : 

(a) Comptroller.—For the personnel and other necessary expenses required 
by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) to discharge the budget, 
accounting, auditing, and reporting responsibilities in accordance with title IV 
of the National Security Act. 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 





1958 1959 
SN I i i a $1, 443, 492 $1, 733, 700 $1, 736, 000 
ener NIN. St. 52a cn cateradacesancs sc deat atin sh fubeitiineiataa 235, 754 270, 400 275, 600 
A icanchdimetaicecdaddnkawi eres ede nena 1, 679, 246 2, 004, 100 2,011, 600 











This will provide: 


Supervision 
Budget and analysis 


Accounting systems and fiscal 


Auditing and inspection 


Reporting 


(b) Manpower, personnel, and 
serve, security, and emergency planning 
Secretary of Defense (MP & R): 





Civilian salaries 
Other expenses 


Total. 


This will provide: 





Supervision 
Personne! policy 
Manpower policy 
Security policy 
Emergency planning 


Total. 
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Fiseal year 1958 


Civil-; Mili- |\Total Civil-| Mili- 


lan lary ian tary 
® } Q Ss 1 
63 2 65 63 2 
$f ] 37 $f) 1 
10 10 10 
3] 31 42 

148 4 152 159 4 

reser 


Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 1959 





rotal Civil- 


an 

9 8 
65 63 
37 36 
10 10 
42 42 
163 159 


Fiscal year 


1958 1959 
$705, 614 $772, 000 
1S6. 168 177, 600 
891, 782 949, 600 
Fiscalfyear 1958 Fiscal year 1959 


Civil-| Mili- |Total Civil-) Mili- 


lan tary lan tary 
15 ] 16 15 

30 24 4 30 23 

24 i4 38 24 13 

12 16 12 3 

5 6 1] 5 6 

RH 49 135 RH 45 


rotal Civil- 


jan 
15 15 
53 30 
37 24 
15 12 
11 5 


131 86 


Fiscal year 1960 


M ili- | Total 
tary 


] 4 
2 65 
1 37 
10 
42 
1 163 


ve.—For the manpower, personnel, re. 
responsibilities assigned to the Assistant 


Fiscal year 
1960 


$780, 600 
181, 800 


962, 400 


Fiscal year 1960 


Mili-| Total 
tary 


15 

23 53 
13 37 
3 15 
6 ll 
45 131 


(c) Supply and logistics —For the procurement, production, supply manage- 


ment, transportation and communications responsibility assigned to the 


Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) : 


Civilian salaries 
Other expenses 


Total 


Fiseal year 


19458 


$2, 248, 075 
382, 523 


2, 630, 598 


re 
Fiseal year 
1959 


$1, 836, 800 
$12, 700 


2, 649, 500 


Assistant 


Fiscal year 
1960 


$1, 752, 800 
148, 200 


2, 201, 000 


TI 


Super 
Plann 
Procu 
Prod 
Supp! 
Trans 
Com! 


(¢ 
man 
(Pr 


Civil 
Othe 


Sipe 
Cons 
Real 


Tot 





960 


otal 


10 
42 


163 


re- 
ant 


, 600 
SU 


re- 


nt 


800 
200 





This will provide: 


Supervision 

Planning and requirements 
Procuremert 

Production 

Supply manacement 


Transportation and petroleum 


Communication 


Total 
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Fiscal year 1958 


Civil-| Mili- | Total) Civil- 


1an tary lan 
15 3 1s 13 
56 56 42 
24 4 28 24 
86 RE 36 
23 6 29 23 
3l 5 ah 20 
§ 5 5 
241 18 59 169 


Fiscal year 1959 


Fiscal year. 1960 


Mili- |Total|Civil-| Mili- | Total 


tary 1an tary 

2 15 13 2 15 

42 42 42 

) 29 24 z 29 

36 36 36 

5 28 23 5 28 

4 30) 26 4 30 

16 185 169 16 185 


(d) Properties and installations.—For the construction and real property 
management responsibilities assigned to the Assistant Secretary 


(Properties and Installations) : 


Civilian salaries 
Other expenses 


Total. 


This will provide: 


S'pervision 
Constriiction 
Real property 


Total 


Fiscal ye 


1008 


$644, 814 


Fiscal year 
19°9 


$649, 900 


216, 903 106, 700 


861, 717 746, 600 


Fiscal year 1958 


Civil-; Mili- |Total)Civil- 


lan tary 1an 
10 10 8 
3h 36 35 
22 22 18 
68 68 61 


Fiscal year 1959 


Mili- |'Total)Civ 


lary lar 


of Defense 


Fiscal yea 
1960 


$631, 500 
106, 200 


737,700 


Fiscal year 1960 


il-| Mili- | Total 
! tary 


s s ~ 
35 35 | 35 
18 18 18 
61 61 61 


(e) Health and medical.—For health and medical policy : 





This will provide: 
J 


o8515—a— pt 


Fiscal year 


1958 


$95, 913 


38, 361 43, 80( 
134, 274 149, 306 
Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 F 


Civil-| Mili- |\Total)/Civil- 


lan tary lan 


ll 10 21 11 


Fiscal year 
1959 


$105, 50C 


Fiscal year 
1960 


} $106, 500 


) 45, 000 
) 151, 500 
iscal year 1960 


Mili- | Total Civil-| Mili- | Total 


tary la 


n tary 








(f) General Counsel.—For 
General Counsel : 
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the legal affairs responsibilities assigned to the 





= | 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
































| 
| Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 
Civilian salaries... ; = | $419, 406 | $442, 500 $450, 400 
Ian PN nr cite nce navi --| 68, 320 | 74, 200 73, 100 
aah ale a | 487, 726 | 516, 700 | 523, 500 
This will provide: 
ee sa — cneaicnnctioeeen 3 a 
Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 
I Es aos 
Civil-| Mili-|Total|Civil-| Mili- |Total|Civil-| Mili- | Total 
| ian | tary | | ian tary | | jan | tary 
ee a é ela J ia | a sete _ = 
Supervision | 6 | 6 s .| 8 | D8 ci 8 
Legal services_- } 35] 35 | 34 | | 34) 34]. 34 
Legislative reference 10 | 10 9 | 9 9 | Q 
Total. 51 | si} Si }---...] 51] 51 | void | 
| | 








(g) International security affairs. 





For the NSC, OCB, and politicomilitary 


affairs responsibilites assigned to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA): 


Civilian salaries 
Other expenses 


Total _- Same Re Sacmehaarmcnmuaaaae 


This will include: 





| Fiseal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





1958 1959 1960 

waeract | $613, 464 | $670, 900 $672, 500 
163, 860 | 159, 300 161, 800 

ie eee 777, 324 830, 200 834, 300 


| 


| Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 
| ——————__——__—_— 


ime ae 


ae l 
Civil-| Mili- |Total|Civil-} Mili- 











Total| Civil-| Miti-| Tota 

ian | tary ian | tary ian | tary 
£08 hi cum doen mbedaecsae sine 20 9 29 19 8 27 19 & 7 
I a ee ae ate ae 6 2 8 6 2 8 6 2 8 
I a 4 2 6 4 2 6 4 2 6 
Politico-military affairs. .................----- 43 21 64 41 17 58 41 17 58 
Total__- pane asdileweastusitine aia 73 34 107 70 29 99 7 20 99 


(h) Atomic energy.—For the Military Liaison Committee to the Atomic Energy 
Commission : 














Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 
Civilian salaries. __- site ie as SA sits $60, 432 $67, 300 $68, 800 
Other expenses- arg ; 21, 591 32, 500 27, 700 
Total__. 82, 023 | 99, 800 | 96, 500 
' i 





Atol 


ass 


Civ 
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r 
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Civ 
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the 


——— 


year 
) 


10, 400 
3, » 100 


3, 500 
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This will provide: 


Fiscal year 1958 lr Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 
oe ae aoe ae el 


| 


Total| Civil | rit. Total 


| ian | tary 


Civil- Mili- | Total) Civil-| Mili- 
ian | tary ian | tary | 








Atomic energy _- wckacemst > ae 19 31 a 17 | ” 13 


(i) Special operations—For the intelligence and related activities of the 
assistant to the Secretary of Defense for special enamels 





| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
960 








1958 | 1959 
wait .* : = : z |. 2 : at 
RIT CeRee MNNOB Ss i 6 acc CuicnsSidneinncndensscnentunsubeatiaenen $110, 060 $103, 700 $109, 400 
RHE CRMORUOR. oiinc Gide nc naddcacdisnccknakaccoacsus patreeauaee 50, 292 38, 900 36, 200 
WES aca ree EIS een re i ee 160, asa | 142, 600 | 145, 600 


This will provide: 


Fiscal year 1958 ie Fiscal year 1959 so | Fiscal year 1960 
| 
| 


| 
Cc ivil- Mili- |Total| loivit- Mili- | Total 
ian | tary | 


Civil-| | sats bn Total) 
jan | tary 





ian | tary | 


| 
| 





— 
oa 


3 6| 19] 13 6 | 19 


ie, Bh ae de 
Intelligence and related activities_-._....-.---- 13 | 6 
! 





19 








(j) Special programs.—For recruitment and orientation of college graduates 
under the junior executive recruitment program of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and other special programs: 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1958 1959 1960 
Civilian salaries : : ae co . $118, 212 $135, 900 $138, 000 
Other expenses _ -. . 86, 510 22, 300 22, 800 
Total. dan a ; aaeaiaias "204, 72 158, 200 160, 800 


This will provide: 


} 
Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 


Sd 
Civil-| Mili-|Total| Civil-| Mili- | Total] Civil-| Mili- | Total 
ian | tary ian | tary ian | tary 











» 
8 


Special programs iat : tasioese 20 5 25 21 | 2 21 


| 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DE 





FENSE ACTIVITIES 


Summary of fund requirements by object class 





Actual Per- 
fiscal year cent 
1Q458 

Personal services $9, 784, 579 62 

Travel 746, 235 ) 

Contractual services 3. 783, § 24 

Other 

Transportation of things ; 8, 748 
Communication services 280, 368 
Rents and utility services 2, 640 

Printing and reproduction 156, 937 9 
Supplies and materials 142, 803 
Equipment 238, 488 
Contribution to retirement fund 570, 159 
Incentive awards 13, 010 
Social security FICA 6, 527 

rotal 15, 734, 417 100 


Estimate Per- Estimate Per- 
fiscal year cent fiscal year cent 
1959 1960 
$9, 930, 300 60 |$10, 504, 200 61 
760, 200 5 776, 000 4 
4, 062, 200 25 4, 515, 000 6 
5, 600 5, 500 
273, 100 281, 400 
3, 200 3, 200 | 
156, 000 10 170, 000 9 
127, 000 145, 100 
458, 600 234, OOO 
613, 900 650, 900 
13, 000 16, 100 
6, 400 7. 700 
16, 409, 500 100 | 17,309, 100 100 


Estimated cost of assigned military personnel 


Fiscal year 1958 


Average Authorized 
Fiscal year’ 1959-60 


Rank 
Num- Cost Num- Cost 
ber | ber 

Lieutenant general/vice admiral 3 $52, 704 3 $63, 380 
Major general/rear admiral (upper half 7 110, 698 9 | 169, 410 
Brigadier general/rear admiral (lower half 14 194, 415 11 183, 985 
Colone]/captain : 90 1, O41, 551 96 1, 254, 605 
Lieutenant colonel/commander 68 654, 349 68 751, 665 
Major/lieutenant commander 25 £07, 000 33 309, 955 
Captain/lieutenant 11 78, 848 11 88, 020 
Ist lieutenant/lieutenant (junior grade 1 5, 759 |.. ibe 
Warrant officer 11 73, 392 9 64, 770 
Enlisted personnel 85 $32, 551 78 406, 435 

Total 315 2, 751, 267 318 3, 292, 225 


NOTE 
are provided from funds available to the military departments. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF A¢ 


he pay and allowances of military personnel assigned to the Office of the Secretary of Defense 


‘TIVITIES 


Summary of fund requirements by activity 


Activity fi 


Office of the chairman 
Joint Staff 
Other JCS activities 


Total 


Summary of personnel requireme 


Average employ 
ment, fiscal 
year 1958 
Activity 


Civil-| Mil- |Tots 

lan tary 
Office of the Chairman. _.. 10 12 22 
Joint staff S4 194 278 
Other JCS activities___. 83 10) 183 
Total. BP le |< 306 483 





Budget 
estimates 
fiscal year 

1960 


Estimated 

obligations 

iscal vear fiscal vear 
1958 1Y5V 


Actual 


»hligations 


$162. 200 $150, 500 
1, 828, 600 2, 158, 500 


1, 017, 700 881, 900 





1, 393, 686 | 3, 108, 500 3, 190, 900 


nts by activity 


Personnel 
authorized, fiscal 
year 1959-60 


Enployment 
Dec. 31, 1958 


1|\Civil-| Mil- |Total/Civil-| Mil- | Total 
lan | itary ian | itary 

10) 12 22 15 17 32 

90 345 439 103 409 602 

LAS 138 296 111 147 258 

258 499 757 319 573 892 
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}, 380 
1. 410 
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, 605 
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, 020 
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EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES BY ACTIVITY 


Ofice of the Chairman.—The estimate of $150,500 provides for the civilian 
salaries and other necessary expenses for the Chairman of the JCS, special 
assistants to the Chairman, and the Chairman’s Staff Group. The Chairman 
serves aS a member and presides over the JCS. He is responsible for the organ- 
ization of the Joint Staff and subordinate structure of the JCS and the man- 
agement of the Joint Staff and its Director on behalf of the JCS. In addition, 
the Chairman furnishes the Secretary of Defense with periodic progress reports 
on important considerations of the JCS, and arranges for the provision of mili- 
tary advice to all offices of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

The estimates include: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 
| 
Civilian salaries_.... ‘ ead seca “ Se | $56, 767 $82, 500 $90, 900 
Other expenses_-_-_- <s% Z s eS 31, 389 79, 700 | 59, 600 


Total... itaioene — ‘ hae wate 88, 156 162, 200 | 150, 500 


The personnel provided includes: 
Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 


Civil-| Mili- |Total)Civil-| Mili- |Total Civil-| Mili- | Total 


| lan | tary lan tary lan tary 

; a i | 
Office of the Chairman..-__-- ‘th dacianiadaoaea oe 7 7 | 14 9 10 19 9 10 | 19 
Special assistants to the Chairman... ast 2 | 2 : 5 4 9 5 | 4 | 9 
Chairman’s Staff Group----- eae i} 2 4 1 3 { ri «sg 4 

ns ar inpatbce Gut Scat 

| 
POGRE: te ccicsns Sictening wes ‘ 10 12 22 15 17 32 15 | 17 | 32 

} 


Joint Staff—The estimate of $2,158,500 provides the civilian salaries and other 
necessary expenses for the Director of the Joint Staff and the Joint Staff— 
composed of seven directorates, responsible for providing assistance to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in the fields of personnel, intelligence, operations, logistics, plans 
and policy, communications-electronics, and military assistance affairs. In 
addition, there is, in the Joint Staff, a Joint Programs Office and a Joint Ad- 
vanced Study Group. The former provides advice and assistance to the JCS 
pertaining to the program, budget, and other support implications of major 
programs, and the latter reviews the military aspects of national security in 
light of the advancements in science and technology. The estimates include: 


Fiseal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1958 1959 | 1960 
Civilian salaries $488, 095 $865, 700 $978, 000 
Other expenses | 283, 510 1, 062, 900 1, 180, 500 
Total. 771, 605 1, 928, 600 2, 158, 500 
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The personnel provided ineludes: 


Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 


\Civil-| Mili- |Total|Civil-| Mili- |Total|Civil-| Mili- | Total 


ian | tary | ian | tary | ian | tary | 
a = : | bt Eas ~ 
| | 

Office of the Director : 2 | 5 7 4 7 11 4 is ll 
J-1 Personnel Directorate 9 24 33 | 9} 24) 33 
J-2 Intelligence Directorate i 21 66 87 32 | 98 130 | 32 98 | 130 
J-3 Operations Directorate_____- ‘ dinecale ihe 35} 75) 110} 35 75 110 
J-4 Logistics Directorate___- = 18 38 56 42 69 | 111} 42] 69] It 
J-5 Plans and Policy Directorate 28 64 92 37 68 | 105 37; 68} 105 
J-6 Communications-Electronics Directorate 14 17} 31 25 49; 7 25) 49 74 
Joint Military Assistance Affairs Division ! 4 9 13 7 15 | 22 7 15 | 22 
Joint Programs Office 3 . . 8 15 23 8 15 23 
Joint Advanced Study Group | 1 4 5 1 4 5 i t 5 

Total : pa | 8&8 203 | 291 200 424 624 200 +424 H24 


! Support provided from MAP funds 


Other JCS activities —The estimate of $881,900 provides the civilian salaries 
and other necessary expenses for the Joint Secretariat, the Joint Strategic 
Survey Council, the special assistant for National Security Council Affairs, the 
Joint Meterological Group, the U.S. Section of the Canada-United States Mili- 
tary Cooperation Committee, and the U.S. delegations to the Inter-American 
Defense Board and the United Nations Military Staff Committee. 

The Joint Secretariat makes preparation for, attends, and records all meet- 
ings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Operations Deputies of the JCS; takes 
appropriate action to implement the decisions; maintains records and accom- 
plishes followup action; and provides administrative services for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Organization. 

The Joint Strategic Survey Council advises the JCS on overall strategy of 
the United States and relationships between national and regional security 
and national and international policy. 

The special assistant to the JCS for National Security Council Affairs repre- 
sents the JCS on the senior National Security Council staff group and advises 
the JCS on matters relating to NSC affairs. 

The Joint Meteorological Group is responsible to the JCS for coordinating 
basic methods and procedures, operations, allocation of equipment to meet 
operational needs, and all other meteorological matters of joint application 
except research and development. 

The U.S. Section of the Canada-United States Military Cooperation Committee 
prepares and makes necessary revisions of the Canada-United States basic 
security plan; prepares joint action determinations relating to force require- 
ments and deployment of military forces allocated to the defense of Canada 
and the United States; represents the United States on the Canada-United 
States Regional Planning Committee, within the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation; and maintains liaison with members of the U.S. Section of the Perma- 
nent Joint Board on Defense, Canada-United States. 

The U.S. delegation to the Inter-American Defense Board furnishes military 
advice to the U.S. Ambassador and to the other U.S. representatives of the 
Organization of American States, keeps the JCS informed on matters of military 
interest and makes recommendations to the military departments and to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The U.S. delegation to the United Nations Military Staff Committee advises 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on strategic plans and politico-military developments 
of the Committee and promotes and supports plans and policies of the JCS in 
committee actions. 

The estimates include: 


| ! il yea Fi il ve Is ‘ 
| 1958 i959 1960 
— { » 
| 
Civilian salarie = é ae $384, 880 $583, 000 $43, BOL 
Other expenses a ee Se he Se tom 149, 045 434, 700 +3, 000 
RN Sg es or Be dg se. , a ak te 533, 925 | 1, 017, 700 881, 900 
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The personnel provided includes: 














my Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 
| ee ee ey ee ee 
‘tal |Civil-| Mili- | Total) Civil- Mili- | Total|Civil-| Mili- | Total 
: | ian | tary | ian | tary | ian | tary 
| | | 
‘ eee ee oe Tet coe Oa 
il Joint Secretariat __ 66| 76| 142] 93] 125] 218 93 | 125 218 
33 Joint Strategic Survey Council.-- 4 | 6 10 | 4 7 11 4 7 | ll 
130 Special assistant to JCS for NSC Affairs__ 3 | 5 | 8 3 5 | & 3 5 | 8 
110 Joint Meteorological Group. 1 | 1 | 2 | 2 1 3 | 2 EI 3 
ill U.S. Section, Canada-United States Military | | | | | | 
103 Cooperation Committee iM 4 2} 3 tt. 2a 3 l 2 
74 U.S. delegation, Inter-American Defense | | | 
»” Board 1 | 2 3 1 | 2 3 | i 2 3 
33 U.S. delegation, U.N. Military Staff Com- 
a mittee ; at 9| 16 7 | 6; 18 7 6 | 13 
524 Total | 83 | 100} 183 111 147 | 258 | 111 147 | 258 
- | | | | | | 
Joint Chiefs of Staff activities 
: Summary of fund requirements by object class 
ies 
ric % (ae ‘ck Go Perr we eee Pa J F = 
he | Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 
ys fiscal year | Percent | fiscal year | Percent | fiscal year | Percent 
li 1958 | 1959 | | 1960 | 
an se ae a) —_— Lig be? ie an aR ME eo TE a fe ao 
| | 
Personal services............---..-- $929, 742 | 67 | $1, 531, 200 | 49 | $1, 707, 800 | 54 
et- Travel Seid St 88, 530 6 154, 800 | 5 | 175, 000 5 
eS Contractual services Soa ek ieeberdebe 117, 163 s 709, 200 23 832, 900 2 
m Other 
Transportation of things — 223 |. 1,900 |_- axe 2, 000 
nt Communication services Z 64, 500 |_- 106, 900 |___. 124, 000 
Rents and utility services--- 1,799 cistied Pi seee 124s.c8. 31, 800 cam 
of Printing and reproduction 15, 380 | 19 25, 800 23 25, 000 15 
: Supplies and materials 65, 180 98, 300 : 96, 700 
ity Equipment ; es = BD Ohh es. a 359, 000 |___._- 80, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund. 55, 275 ae 96, 100 |_. ; 107, 400 
re Incentive awards. A 5, 400 |_- Se ii Te aS 8, 000 + 
Social security taxes (FICA)--. 243 |-.-- 300 300 . 
Total po lcaciccueeaDaal) ape eee 100 | 3, 108, 500 100 | 3,190. 900 10 
ng — ——__--—_______— —____— ——— - — - 
pet 4° ] . ‘ 
on Estimated cost of assigned military personnel 
ec Average, fiscal year Authorized, fiseal 
sic 1958 | year 1959-60 
. Rank é “ . — ee 
(eS 
da Number Cost Number Cost 
ed - a i ; i ‘ Bee 
nl General/admiral_. is ne 1 22, 835 1 $29, 125 
1a- Lieutenant general/vice admiral_- ; 1 17, 56% l 21, 125 
Major general/rear admiral 7 Jaan. 5 79, 070 10 188, 270 
oa Brigadier general/rear admiral_ . ; aru 6 82, 482 12 200, 725 
ry Colonel/captain . ‘ sp 146 | 1,670,018 268 | 3, 502, 490 
he Lieutenant colonel/commander..- 41 390, 992 77 851, 160 
ry Major/lieutenant commander. - -- : j 19 156, 788 31 291, 150 
he Captain/lieutenant 10 71, 680 11 88, 021 
1€ Ist lieutenant/lieutenant (j.g.)- . 3 17, 277 6 36, 110 
Warrant officer__- g 3 20, 016 3 21, 590 
ses Enlisted __-_- - 71 279, 533 153 801, 260 
1ts otal. ..o25%. ea eae hee 306 | 2,807, 959 573 | 6, 031, 025 
in aa as as er - an ce a ‘ogi _ 
NoTe.—The pay and allowances of military personnel assigned to JCS are provided from funds available 
to the military departments. 
SECURITY REVIEW ACTIVITIES 
Mr. Suerparp. One more question: Here is where my interpreta- 
00 tion undoubtedly has gone afield, but I want you gentlemen to put me 
ry ° ° pS . ‘ + 
on the track. This is shown on page 5 of Mr. Snyder’s statement 
My ’ es 


under the title of “Office of Security Review.” I am not quite pre- 
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pared at the moment to define limitations within this so-called Security 
Review, so I am propounding the following question for that purpose, 
Mr. Snyder: Are you talking about the Oflice of Security Review as 
reviewing publications, newspapers, and reviews of that character, as 
against the literal applications of bodies for security purposes, mean- 
ing by that physical security purposes ? 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir. This relates solely to information, either 
generated within the Department or coming in from the contractors, 
It does not relate to personnel security. That is out of my field. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If I want information on that, I would have to get 
that, obviously, from another source; because it does not fall within 
the purview of your jurisdiction. 

Mr. Snyper. Mr. Chairman, if you were asking in behalf of a 
newspaper and were looking for information, you would come to my 
office. But the information we would get would come from the Office 
of Personnel Security. We would be the channel, but we do not keep 
or maintain those personnel security records. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You have clarified the situation. It would be in- 
appropriate to ask you for a confidential report having to do with the 
national security, particul: rly as it applies to security in the guided 
missile field and its exposure securitywise. You say that is not in 
your operation, so I will not ask you. 

Questions on my right? Mr. Andrews. 


DISCLOSURE OF AIRBORNE ALERT TEST 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Snyder, about a week or 10 days ago this com- 
mittee was told in the strictest of confidences, even off of our confi- 
dential record, that they were planning to have a partial airborne 
alert test. Two days later it appeared in the papers. 

Do you know anything about how that story got into the paper? 
Has anything — done to correct it ? 

Mr. Snyper. I do not know the specific story to which you refer. 

Mr. Anprews. It was in the Washington Post on the front page. 

Mr. Froop. You do not ? 

Mr. Snyper. There isa question of degree. 

Mr. Frioop. There is no question of degree. Don’t you know what 
he is talking about ? 

Mr. Snyper. I know that Mr. McElroy, at a press conference, made 
the first statement in response to a question. J don’t know how it fits 
in with the date you are talking about. He made a statement to the 
effect we had had tests of our capacity to conduct an airborne alert 
by the Strategic Air Command and these tests would continue from 
time to time. He used the word “probably.” 

This was the first news of its kind made public. It was some days 
before the story to which you refer appeared in the Post, I believe. 

If my memory serves me correctly, the story in the Post was a frag- 
mentary report, rather short, which purportedly carried more infor- 
mation but it did not go much beyond what Mr. McElroy said. It was 
not the sort of story which would give any information to anyone 
because it had no statistics and it was speculative. 

Mr. Anprews. He made the bald statement we were starting an 
airborne alert at several SAC bases. That is exactly what this com- 
mittee was told. 
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Mr. Fioop. And that would be continued for several months. 

Mr. Snyper. This was an extension of the statement Mr. McElroy 
did give—the answer he gave to a press conference. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me pursue that further. I am not suggesting there 
was any leak. I do not believe there was any leak. I just would not 
believe that anybody would leak information or details, or even hints, 
on a matter which in my opinion was one of the most important se- 
curity stories, including not more than a half dozen others, since 
World War II. 

If you keep in mind the international situation, the building up of 
the steam on Berlin, all of this talk about running to Moscow and 
Berlin, right in the middle of that we get this very secret informa- 
tion. They looked tinder the table and put Marines outside to guard 
here. They ran electronic tests on our room and then they whispered 
we were about to do this. 

Two days later res h more than you think was in that Post story 
was actually init. I do not think that was a leak. 

You and I know some of these reporters are clever fellows. Mr. 
Scrivner and I devoted our lunch time to this whole subject. 

What do you do to put a tail on these people in your building who 
have not brains enough to answer interrogations and permit two and 
two to be made four day after day ? 

This was a highly secret story. I am appalled you just brush this 
off, Mr. Snyder, as a very casual happenstance. Of course, that is 
your opinion. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


ACTION TAKEN PURSUANT TO UNAUTHORIZED RELEASE OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Froop. What do you do when a major thing such as that 
breaks? I know it didn’t leak. 

You cannot stop these brilliant and clever American journalists 
from adding up all these things. What do you do when it breaks 
the next morning in order to raise the devil about it? This was a 
bad thing. 

Mr. Snyper. There are many stories that you gentlemen have 
brought to our attention which have been given to you in confidence 
which ultimately hit the newspapers through other than authorized 
release. They are either brand new stories or they are expansions by 
degree on something which has been put out. 

Mr. Froop. I know that. 

Mr. Snyper. In this particular instance, if there were such a thing 
as Mr. McElroy announced there would be, which was a test of our 
capability to conduct such an airborne alert, there would be many 
hundreds of people in the Strategic Air Command who would have to 
be involved in the planning and preparation for it, and their families 
would have to be involved. 

For that reason it is impossible to prevent the unusual activity 
from becoming public information in various parts of the country 
or perhaps the whole world. 

The particular additional information which justified mention in 
this newspaper story, the thing which they thought justified includ- 
ing it in a story on page 1, was fragmentary. 
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Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, you are repeating what I said. That is 
restating the question. That is water over the dam. 

What I want to know in this specific case is whether you thought 
the break was of enough importance to do anything about it from 
your level down, or do you just shrug your shoulders and say “By 
God, they got another one. This fellow Norris is pretty clever.” Is 
that it? 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONDUCTING INVESTIGATIONS OF SECURITY BREACHES 


Mr. Snyper. No, sir. The responsibility for conducting investiga 
tions of security breaches is, by directive. with the General ( ‘ounsel 
of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Froop. I don’t care about that. You are Mr. Snyder. If you 
got burned up enough about this you would have called up the Gen- 
eral Counsel and said, “Look, Mac, what about this thing? This 
] Ss | VU l. ” 

Do you do anything? 

Mr. Snyper. I made no particular report on this individual story 
since official information to this same effect had already been 
published. 

Mr. Frioop. Did anybody, if you know, run this one down? 

Mr. Snyper. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. If you don’t know you do not know. 

Mr. Snyper. We have initiated action on other stories. Let me as- 
sure you of that. 

Mr. Foon. I am not interested in other stories at this moment. 

Do you not think that you should have, or what is the story? 

I imagine you and I do not agree as to the incidence of the story. 
Is that it? 

Mr. Snyper. It might be put that way, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We cannot debate that. 


THE ARGUS STORY 


The same thing is true, by the way, on the Argus story. As a 
matter of fact, the statement made to us about the Argus was such 
that the fellow got up and whispered it to Mr. Mahon. Even I 
could not hear him on that one. 

He whispered it once, one sentence, and that was the end. 

We heard nothing more about that until we saw it in the press. 
That one was red-hot. 

I get most of this information from my wife who goes to the 
Congressional Women’s Club. They know everything. 

Of course, that was Mr. Quarles’ story more than yours. 

Mr. Snyper. Are we on the record now? 

Mr. Fioop. That is up to you. 

Mr. Snyper. The reason I cannot answer questions with relation 





to this last matter 
Mr. Fioop. If you don’t want it on the record you can take it off. 
Mr. Snyper. I would prefer that. 
Mr. Fioop. Anything you want you do. 
(Discussion held off the and ) 
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Mr. Fioop. Will you put in the record a paragraph or two about 
your general counsel concerning this problem? I have never been 
clear about that. Perhaps we are beating you over the head and 
are after the wrong man. 

Will you define his duties on this subject we are talking about ? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

DOD Directive 5145.2 provides that: “The General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is designated as the representative of the Secretary of De- 
fense (1) to follow on behalf of the Secretary of Defense the investigation 
of certain unauthorized disclosures of classified defense information which 
are the sole responsibility of the military departments, and (2) to insure 
prompt and vigorous investigation of unauthorized disclosures of such infor- 
mation in other defense activities.” 

Mr. Snyper. The general counsel has the responsibility for in- 
vestigating breaches of security when these are brought to his 
attention. 

My office has a responsibility to report to him and to the Secretary 
instances which we think require such investigation. 

What is done following the initiation of suc h an investigation is 
something that the gener ral counsel would handle. 

Mr. MinsuAnty. Was the Argus story considered a breach of 
security ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. Sir, we take our security where we find it. 

Mr. Mrnsuaryt. Was it or was it not ? 

Mr. Snyper. Obviously the initial information—when it was 
handed out—was a breach of security. You mean the publication 
of it? 

Mr. Minsuatu. That is precisely the point. 

Mr. Snyper. This is a question that I believe the lawyers will have 
to answer. 

Mr. MINsHALL., In your opinion was it a breach of security or 
was it not ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. In my opinion it was a breach of security to print 
this story unless it was declassified. 

Mr. Minsuatt. If it had not been declassified it was a breach of 
security. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir, except for this one very — 

Mr. Mrnswaru. You said it was a breach of security. Do you 
know of anyone who has attempted to track this one down, and who 
was responsible for the breach ? 

Mr. Snyper. I just told you that the general counsel of the De- 
partment of Defense and the Secretary of Defense have taken under 
consideration what to do in this instance. 

Mr. Minsnatu. Are they doing anything ? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Minsuauz. That is all I would like to know. Thank you. 

Mr. Snyper. I would like to make this point : 

The information that this story was about to be published was 
conveyed to the Department of Defense and certain aspects of it 
were declassified within a period of a couple hours, the scientific 
aspects which had no military value: no information concerning 
military effects of the experiment. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SPECIAL WEAPONS GROUP AND WEAPONS SYSTEMS 
EVALUATION GROUP 


Mr. Fioop. On page 1 of Admiral Sides’ statement, Mr. Loftis, what 
is the relationship ‘between the Special Weapons Group and the 
Weapons System Evaluation Group / 

We have a pretty well set up special weapons group to whom we 
give a special weapons group hearing every year. 

What relation does that bear to a weapons system evaluation group! 
Is one civilian and the other military ? 

Mr. Lorris. The Special Weapons Group is a group within the 
Department of Defense which concerns itself solely with military 
applications of atomic energy. 

The Weapons System E ‘valuation Group may get into evaluating 
atomic weapons systems along with other types of weapons systems, 
but their fields of interest are quite different. 

Mr. Fioop. I presume that is the reason you need social scientists 
on that committee as well as the scientists, the pure scientists. Is 
that it? 

[ notice you have all physical scientists and some social scientists. 
Why do you need social scientists on this group ? 

I imagine you have already answered it if it deals with the effect 
of atomic weapons. Is that it? 


Mr. Lorrts. Yes, sir. 


COMMENTS ON OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Frioop. Mr. Snyder, on page 12 I think your slip showed. I 
would suggest you put a period after the word “Job” on the third line 
of your first sentence in the last paragraph. 


As one whose newspaper background has enabled him to spot a self-serving 
declaration when he sees it, I believe I can say we have done a pretty fair job, 
period. 

You and I have been through this before. I am glad to have Mr. 
Scrivner give us the details on what this oflice of yours is beyond what 
we just thought it was. You have good guys as well as bad guys down 
there. These presentations this morning, both from Mr. Loftis, Mr. 
Scrivner, and yourself have helped me a great deal in pulling together 
all of these different bureaus under your shop, but that still does not 
eliminate my pet worry in Washington—you. 

You know the low opinion that the people of most nations, includ- 
ing the Russians, have of anything that emanates from the Kremlin 
propaganda. The Achilles heel of this Russian show is that they are 
beginning to laugh at stories coming out of the loudspeakers on the 
village squares. They have not st: irted laughing at them in China 
yet but they will. Most everywhere else they consider it as bunk, 
national propaganda, and they pay no attention to it. 

In your plans and programs and all of these good things that you 
do, my problem with you is this: Iam not concerned about your new 
shop. I was not a member of the subcommittee that was unhappy 
about that. There was fighting between the services, officers climbing 
all over the place, and many people were worried about that. They 
put a limitation on you, you are squawking about it, and perhaps you 
are right. 
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However, I never was concerned about too much news. My argu- 
ment with your shop is that there is not enough and not the right 
kind. 

I notice both you and Mr. Loftis have avoided this almost entirely. 
You have managed to ignore the entire problem in your otherwise 
very fine statements. 

Of course, that may be a matter of national policy and you are 
just a good guy. Isthat it? 

Mr. Snyper. I think if you measured the volume of information 
that comes out, which is not of propaganda type, you would be 
amazed at the quantity, and it is not propaganda, it is not pumped out, 
and it serves no one’s purpose except that it is the truth. 

Mr. Fioop. Then it is what you do not say. First there are such 
things as half-truths, and I have seen those. Sitting where I sit on 
this committee I have seen those. 

It is a matter of policy and I do not run your shop and neither do 
youaltogether. I know that. 

However, you know that on the Hill there is very serious and very, 

very unhappy concern, much of it generated through Mr. Moss’ sub- 
committee over the past couple years, there are some of us who talk 
about. this all the time. 

[I am so worried that you will turn out to be like Goebbels, that 
clubfooted devil I ran into several times in Europe long before he 
got a brown shirt on. Subconsciously, without being able ‘to be aware 
of it, we have this Government propaganda, affirmative, sec ondly, 
half-truths, third, conceivable. 

I am as security conscious as anyone, but why don’t you tell us what 
you are doing? Why don’t you convince me and convince Mr. Moss 
that you are doing the right thing? Are you just willing to take it 
and let it go at that ? 

You have sold us three-quarters of a story. Why don’t you show 
us youare right? I think you are wrong. 


EXAMPLES OF WORK OF OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Snyper. I have an example of some of the work we do which 
is in the realm of pure fact. This is provision of a fact sheet on all 
of the missiles that are produced by all of the services, this is kept up 
to date, and it is the bible for any publication or any individual who 
wants to find out what we are doing. 

Mr. Fioop. That is good. 

Mr. Snyper. Then I have a sort of information plan here which 
we develop for an establishment like the Vandenberg Air Force 
Base, so that services which fire test missiles there, or which launch 
space vehicles, will know exactly the planning for giving this in- 
formation to the press. 

Mr. Froop. The hall is filled with Navy personnel out here. 

If you think it is proper—if not forget about it since you are the 
Secretary and not I—if you think that you should present an apologia 
about that narrow phase of what your job is, all right. I think you 
should because your reputation is not good, and that catches on up 
here, right or wrong, and once that catches on it is impossible to 
erase it. It is an attitude toward you and your office. It may be 
completely wrong. 
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If you think that an apologia should be presented at this point, 
on just this one narrow phase, I think you should do it. 

If for some reason you do not think so, forget about it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Ford? 


ATTEMPTS OF MANUFACTURERS TO GLORIFY OWN DEFENSE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Forp. One of the things that has bothered me over the past 
few years has been a desire on the part of certain manufacturers of 
various weapons and weapons systems for the Defense Department 
to glorify their particular contributions to the Defense effort. 

I start out with the assumption they have done a good job, but 


they should tell only the truth and not expand in: accurately upon the 


accomplishments of their particular weapon or their weapons system. 

I understand that you have some responsibility to make certain 
that they adhere to the truth concerning the accomplishment of 
what they have produced. 

It is a tough job on your part, and I hope you make them stick 
to the truth and not expand or enlarge upon what the facts happen 
to be. 

If you need any help I hope that you will feel free to come to this 
committee for assistance to make certain that it is the right story and 
not an enlarged story which is told to the American people. 

Would you have any comment on that ? 

Mr. Snyper. Thank you, sir. I think that is a good example of 
one reason no one holding my position expects to be popular. You 
cite the contractor, who, as you say, does a fine job and wants to let 
people know about it. 

Sometimes, however, we are compelled, for reasons of military 
security and fair treatment and appropriate handling of the news, 
to prevent someone from bragging about the accomplishments of a 
missile, perhaps, before it has been proved by tests. 

If we fail to eliminate the propaganda ‘from the missile business 
and give the public an undue picture of the capacity of a certain 
missile before it has been proved, we are not serving the public well. 

We do our best at it and we do it under pressure. However, we 
do not have difficulty with all of the contractors. 

Mr. Forp. I can only add this: If the truth is distorted by what 
has been accomplished by a weapon or a weapons system, the public 
rets the wrong impression. Inevitably thereafter there is likely to 
be pressure on this committee, based on erroneous facts. We want 
the public to know the truth so we are able to act according to the 
facts and not from misguided propaganda by any individual or 
combination of producers or contractors. 

I think you have done a good job under really tough and most 
adverse circumstances. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Snyper. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mrnsuatv. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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DUPLICATION BETWEEN LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, AND 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Sheppard asked a question about whether there 
was overlap or duplication between the legislative affairs and public 
affairs and legislative liaison. 

There is only one field where there could be to any great degree at 
all, and that is in the response to communications. 

I have sat there in the office in Mr. Snyder’s shop where letters have 
come in from Members of Congress, just as the legislative liaison 
gets letters from Members of Congress for response. That would be 
the only place. 

Then there was a question asked about the reduction of manpower 
here on the Hill in serving Members of the House. 

Congress put a limitation of $2,110,000 on legislative liaison 
activities and legislative affairs. 

That came after the beginning of the fiscal year, and before it 
could be implemented the services had run the manpower a little 
more than the limitation, so in the last months of the year in order 
to come within the dollar limitation there had to be some reduction 
in the number of persons taking part in that activity, because the 

$2.1 million relates to much more than merely the liaison here on 
the Hill between the committees of Congress and the Members of 
the House. All of that had to be considered when the limitation 
was applied. 

Under the request for moneys this year there will be a slight in 
crease in the number of both civilians and military who will be in 
the service of legislative liaison and the other legislative activities. 
It is a rather minor amount but it will serve to add a few military 
people to that particular activity. 

Mr. Manon. Would you put statistics in the record at this point? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Increases requested for fiscal year 1960 are: 

Three military in legislative liaison. 

One military and 3 civilians in House and Senate information centers. 

One military in committee liaison. 

Two military and 1 civilian in investigation committee liaison. 

Four military, 8 civilians in congressional inquiries. 

(With some realinement and reductions: ) 

Total: 
Fiscal year 1959: 141 military, 190 civilians. 
Fiscal year 1960: 152 military, 201 civilians. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I might also add two things. First, in reference to 
a statement Mr. Snyder made about photographs and motion pictures, 
and whatnot, it is interesting to know that there is a rather substan- 
tial amount of money coming back into the industrial funds of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, to the tune of about $90,000 a year where 
requests are made for a strip of film or still pictures. U nder regula- 
tions certain prices are paid and the turnback is approxim: ately 
$90.000 a year, 
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EFFECT OF COMMITTEE REPORT 


One other point: I can recall in my own experience where I have 
made some remark, perhaps, that it does not do much good to put 
any comment or directive in the committee report. 

I have been surprised and gratified to learn that one of the most 
thumbed volumes in the Department of Defense consists of com- 
mittee reports, and in the Department of Defense there is a very 
concerted effort made, as far as it is humanly possible, to carry into 
being the recommendations made by this committee. 

Finally, this postgraduate experience of mine has been most educa- 
tional. 

COMMENDATION OF PENTAGON PERSONNEL 


As you know, I along with others of the committee have had a 
very high regard for the people who work in the Pentagon, and when 
1 have seen the devotion, diligence, and long hours which they are 
now putting in, my esteem of those men working there in the Depart- 
ment of Defense has gone up rather considerably. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Scrivner. It is very 
reassuring to have those words from you and to have you before the 
committee. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Secretary, Mr. Loftis, and Admiral Sides 
for your helpful appearance before us. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


APPENDIX 


SuMMARY OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


(The summary of legislative activities by agency referred to on page 
1031 by the administrative assistant to the Secret tary of Defense 
follows:) 
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InrriaL Cost oF ADMINISTERING LIMITATION ON Liaison ACTIVITIES 


(The following additional information was provided in response 
to a question by Mr. Sheppard on page 1051.) 

For fiscal year 1959, the initial cost of establishing an accounting 
procedure to administer the limitation imposed by the Congress (see, 
632, Public Law 85-724) on legislative liaison activities is estimated 
at $20,000. This includes the cost of determining and defining the 
activities which would properly be chargeable under the limitation. 
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